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BOOK XXI. 


Containing the third and laſt part of the reign of 
CHARLES I. from the year 1642 10 1648. 
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ITHERTO we have ſeen how the breach be- Extreme 


tween the king and the parliament daily grew Oy 
wider. 'FÞhe diſtruſt was fo great on both ſides, oe = 
that it was hardly poſſible they ſhould come to an paliameuts 


agreement. The king could not doubt, there was a deſign 
to deprive him of great part of his authority ; and the par- 
liament perceiving the king was not ignorant of this deſign, 
could ſcarce queſtion, he would privately take all poſſible 


meaſures to prevent the execution thereof. But this was 


not all, The parliament had alſo reaſon to fear, the king 
would not conhne himſelf to the defenſive, but under co- 
lour of ſtanding upon his guard, would put himſelf in a 
condition to attack. Before the accuſation of the members 
of parliament, whilſt the reſolution of depriving the king 
of his power was not abſolutely taken, and many members 
were yet wavering, it would not perhaps have been impoffi- 
ble to find expedients for a peace. But by this fatal accu- 
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1642. gave ſuch an advantage to his enemies, who knew but too 
well how to improve it, that it was no longer practicable 


for him to recover the confidence of thoſe who till then had 
preſerved ſome good-will towards him. Before this, the 
deſign of diveſting the king of his authority was a ſecret 
among ſome of the leaders of the party, who were labour- 
ing to accompliſh it by degrees, without daring to be too 
open, ſo that it was not eaſy to know perfectly, they had 
really ſuch a deſign. But it was not ſo eaſy to deceive the 
king, who was chiefly concerned. He ſaw, that his autho- 
rity was gradually undermining, and readily perceived, 
where this Mine would end at laſt, if ſuffered to continue. 
In this perplexity, he found it incumbent upon him to take 
precautions, in order to oppoſe his enemies : But on the 
other hand, he was ſenſible he ſhould make his cauſe bad, 
if he fell upon the parltament itſelf, which was ſeduced by 
theſe able leaders, and thereby ſet the whole nation againſt 
him. This conſideration, very likely, induced him to at- 
tack in particular the lord Kimbolton with five of the moſt 
powerful commoners, imagining they would be ſent to the 
Tower upon his accuſation, and then the parliament, as be- 
mg no longer directed by theſe men, would” be better in- 
clined in his favour. He was not only deceived in his con- 
jecture, but did himſelf alſo an irretrievable injury, in that 
the precaution he would have taken to ſecure himſelf from 
the ſecret practices of ſome private perſons, paſſed for a 
ſettled deſign upon the whole parliament. He thereby con- 
firmed the ſuſpicions which were infuſing into the people, 
that he was ſeeking to render himſelf abſolute, as he had 


formerly been; and from thence it naturally followed, that 
therefore it was neceſſary to put it out of his power to exe- 


cute that deſign. 


Then it was that this reſolution, taken firſt by ſome few, 
was approved by the majority, and endeavoured to be effec- 
tually executed, by beginning with the important affair of 
the militia, For, depriving the king of the power to com- 


mand the militia, and lodging this power in the hands of 
- perſons devoted to the parliament, was properly diſarming 
bim inticely. The king's condition growing much worſe, 
he eaſily perceived, that as his enemies managed, there was 
no medium ſor him, between being a ſlave or rendering 


himſelf maſter. He was unwilling: to be a ſlave, and it 


wes difficult to become maſter, in his eireumſtances, and 


„ ww - 


efpecially, having to-deal with very able and watchful ene- 
mies: Very probably, in the behefs of the impoſfibility to 
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free himſelf from his preſent danger but by a war, he re- 1642. 
ſolved to ſend the queen into Holland to buy arms an 
ammunition, to retire to York himſelf, and to try to ſecure 
Hull, though he coloured his deſigns with other pretences, 
He ſaw that the parliament reckoned among the pretended 
malignants, not only ſuch as openly appeared for the king, 
but alſo thoſe who were for preſerving any moderation, and 
that many ſuffered themſelves to be drawn into the ſame 
plot, out of fear, and becauſe they could not be ſecure of 
protection, in caſe they declared againſt the two houſes, 
He thought therefore, he ſhould chiefly endeayour to render 
himſelf able to protect thoſe who dared to eſpouſe his cauſe 
openly. But moreover, as the parliament never ceaſed to 
infuſe ſuſpicions into the people, it was abſolutely neceſſary 
for the king to try to efface theſe impreſſions, ſo prejudicial 
to him. Hence flowed, in all the papers publiſhed by him 
concerning the militia, thoſe ſo frequent expreſſions of his 
affection for his people, and his attachment to the laws. 
His aim was to ſhev7 the nation, that the parliament acted 
directly contrary to law, in uſurping an authority which 
belonged not to them. As it was by the very ſame thing 
that the king had given occaſion to the people to be preju- - 
diced againſt him, he hoped, the uſurpations of the parlia- 
ment would produce the ſame effect. But herein he was 
much miſtaken. The people were perſuaded, that the king, 
without any provocation, had invaded the privileges of the 
ſubject, during the firſt fifteen years of his reign, whereas 
if the parliament had in any thing incroached upon the 
rights of the king, it was in maintainance of the nation's 
liberties, and for the revival of the laws. 

Though it was hard to prove by unqueſtionable evidence, 
that the king had formed the project of ſeizing, at once, the 
tower of London, Portſmouth, and Hull, there were, how- 
ever, ſo great ſigns of it, that it would have been very im- 
prudent in the parliament, not to think of ſecuring thoſe 
places in the preſent ſituation of affairs. Sir John Byron 
lieutenant of the Tower was a man devoted to the king. 
The earl of Newcaſtle had been fent to Hull, under a bor- Ruſhworth, 
rowed name, and information was given, that he would NV. P. 564. 
have perſuaded the mayor to deliver that place to him. As 
for Portſmouth, the journey the queen was to take thither 
on ſome. pretenee, and the meeting of the officers at King- 
fton, were more than ſufficient to breed ſtrong ſuſpicions on 
that account. In ſhort, the lord Clarendon freely owns the T. I. p. 396, 
king's deſigns upon Portſmouth and Hull, tho' he mentions &. 
a | A-2 | not 
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1642. not the Tower. Had theſe deſigns ſucceeded, the king 
mould have been maſter of the three principal forts of the 
kingdom, with the magazines of the Tower and Hull, and 
thereby enabled to ſubdue the parliament. "Theſe projects 
failing, as I have ſaid, the king endeavoured, as well as he 
could, to ſtifle them, and make them paſs for imaginary. 
But the two houſes judged otherwiſe of them... According- 
ly, the commons never reſted till the heutenancy of the 
Tower was given to one they could confide in, and Hotham 
ſent to Hull. As for Portſmouth, the parliament not miſ- 
truſting Goring the governor, becauſe he was the perſon 
that diſcovered the plot to ſeduce the army, were contented 
with ſending him ſufficient orders, as they thought, for the 
preſervation of the place. From that time, there was no 
more mention of Portſmouth, for the king found means to 
gain colonel Goring, who promiſed to declare for him at a 
proper time, as he did accordingly. 
Notwithſtanding the king's ill ſucceſs in his ſecret under- 
takings, he perſiſted in his deſign to free himſelf by force 
from the Nlavery to which it was intended to reduce him, 
perceiving, it would be impoſſible for him to ſucceed any 
Annals, Other way, To that end, doubtleſs, he ſent the queen to 
Whitelock, Holland, and having but little money to give her, put into 
diess her hands the crown-jewels, which were uſed in buying 
arms and ammunition. If the queen's voyage had been only 
to conduct the princeſs Mary to the prince her ſpouſe and 
to drink the waters of the Spa, there would have been no 
occaſion to give her wherewithal to buy arms and ammuni- 
tion. Very probably theretore the king from that time 
thought of war, whether it were offenſive or defenſive only. 
But his attempt upon Hull, where was a magazine of arms 
for ixteen thouſand men, is a ſtill clearer evidence. The 
Port. King hingelt had cauſed theſe arms to be brought to Hull, 
IV. p. 564. when he had reſolved to make war upon Scotland. 
he Line's When the parliament ſent: Sir John Hotham down to 
cign upon Hull, the king complained not of it, whether he was ap- 
8 preherfive of being reproached with attempting to ſecure 
iV. p. 565, at place, or to amuſe the. parliament and hinder them 
7 5 from taking great precautions. Mean while, both houſes 
1 finding the king at a diſtance from London, and fearing for 
king to re- Hull on account of the magazine there, petitioned him, to 
more the order the magazine to be removed to the tower of London. 
. ang The king anſwered, „He rather expected, that both houſes 
"or, would have given him an account, why a governor and 
* garriſon had been placed in Hull without his knowledge, 
| 8 ; „ than 
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« of a magazine (which were his own proper goods) upon 
« ſuch general reaſons, as gave no ſatisfaction to his judg- The king's 
« ment: that in ſhort, he would not agree to the removal ibid. 

&« of theſe arms, till he knew for what ſervice they were Clarendon. 
intended: and if any attempt ſhould be made in this Tek 2 382, 
matter without his approbation, he ſhould eſteem it as?” © 

te the greateſt violation of his right.” A little after, ſome petition of 
gentlemen of the county of York petitioned the king, that ſome of the 
the magazine might not be removed, by reaſon they con- 2 __ 

ceived the kingdom and particularly the north to be in 'dan- Rode to 
ger. This petition was probably begged, ſince affairs were magazine, 
not yet in ſuch a ſituation, that private perſons ſhould dare ar 
to preſent an addreſs to the king, directly contrary to that iw. p. 866. 
of the parliament, had they not been encouraged thereto, = 
It is certain, the king intended to ſeize Hull with the maga- 

Zine, He was deſirous to have a place, which would en- 

able him to protect his adherents, and depended upon this 
magazine to arm them in due time. This was the cauſe 

of his refuſing to remove the arms to the Tower, though he 

alledged other reaſons. The parliament alſo, on their part, 

urged for the removal reaſons that were not the true ones. 

At laſt, finding the king would not confent to it, they or- Part of the 
dered moſt of the magazine to be brought to the Tower, ue 
without aſking his approbation any more. ttce Tower 

The king and the parliament uſed all poſſible endeavours by the par- 

to make the people believe, that in all their proceedings, Clrendon 
they had no other motive than their good and the kingdom's T. I. . 385, 
advantage. From theſe proteſtations it is, that the hiſtorians 390. 

take their ſtrongeſt arguments to demonſtrate the innocence, 

and ſincerity of the party, whoſe cauſe they undertake to 

ſupport. Bur the impartial reader muſt peruſe the mani- 

feltoes, and all the papers of that kind with great caution | 
for fear of being drawn into error. It is certain, the king | | 
intended to become maſter of Hull, that he might not be 

at the parliament's mercy : But it is not fo certain, that 
herein his view was only to maintain the conſtitution of the 
government, that the laws might” be punctually executed, 
On the other hand, the parliament had ſent Hotham to | 
Hull, to hinder the king from fejzing the town: But who _.. | 
can affirm, that their real aim was to prevent the malignant .; ..- 
party frout making uſe of it, to eſtabliſh an arbitrary power 
CRT ERR a: 
, The king's deſign broke out the 23d of April, when the 

Affair of the milltia was agitated wit great heat on Kg 
12 4 1 Nee „eee en 8. 
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1642. ſides. The day before, he had ſent to Hull the duke of 

Vork his fecond ſon, with the young elector Palatine his 
The kinz nephew, under colour of ſeeing the place, and very likely 
comes before theſe two princes had a pretty numerous retinue. Hlothain d 
Null. * 
Ruſhworth, and the mayor received them with all the reſpect due to 3 
IV. p. 86, their rank. The princes were entertained the firſt day by 5 


TL. ih the mayor, and invited to dine with the governor on the 
F. I. p. 3 


morrow being St. George's-day. But the entertainment * 
was diſturbed by an officer Sir Lewis Dives who came a 4 
little before dinner, and told the governor, that his majeſty N 
intended to dine with him, being then within four miles of 
the town, with a train of above three hundred horſe 1. 
Hotham, ſurpriſed at this meſſage, conſulted with ſome of 
his friends 2, and it was reſolyed among them, that a meſ- 
ſenger ſhould be diſpatched to the king, humbly to beſeech 
him to forbear to come, foraſmuch as he could not, with- 
out betraying the truſt committed to him, ſet open the gates 
to ſo great a guard as he came attended with. The meſſen- 
ger returning with a doubtful anſwer, and certifying of the 
king's advance to the town, Hotham drew up the bridge, 
ſhut the gates, and commanded the ſoldiers to ſtand to their 
arms round the walls. The king being come to Beverley- 
gate called for the governor, who appearing on the walls, 
he commanded him to open the gate. The governor an- 
ſwered, “ He was intruſted by the parliament for the ſecu- 
e ring of the town for his majeſty's honour, and the king- 
« dom's uſe, which he intended by God's htlp to do; prot- 
* fering, however, that if his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
c come in with twelve more, he ſhould be welcome, other- 
* wiſe he could not, without betraying his truſt to the ſtate, 
2dmit entrance to ſo great a guard 3,” But the king re- 
fuſing to enter on theſe terms, repeated ſeveral times his 
command to open the gate, and ftill received the ſame an- 
ſwcr. Preſently after, the duke of York, and the prince 
elector went out of the town 4 and came to the king, who 
Was pleaſed to give the governor one hour more to conſider 


what 


A 


ce 


| 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 


The ieee that the of this offer af THotham' s, but only 


cg came attended with two or three 
Hy ndred of his ſervants, and gentle- 
men of the country, T. I. PN 

+ Particularly with Mr. Pelliam, 


member of parliament. and. alcerman 
vi Hull. 
567. 
This is Rofworth! account: See 
Tom, IV. 9. 8 587 


Clarecdc a, and W nfekock fay nothing 


| Ruſhworth, Lom. IV. p. 


But the lord 


Fiat he ſhould ſay, he would not ad- 
mit him, though with twenty hor: 


only. Indeed it does not ſeem likely, 
that the King would have ſtood upon 
eight horſe, ſince he offered to come 


in but with twenty. Clarendon, Tom 
I. p. 397. Whitelock, p. 57. 


+ But they were not ſuttered to go 
out, ull after ſome conſultation, Ruihy 
worth, Tom, IV. p. 568. 755 
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what he did. But Hotham perſiſting in his reſolution, the 1642. 
king offered at laſt to enter with thirty horſe only *, which,! 


was refuſed. In ſhort, about five in the evening, the king 
returning to the gate, commanded Hotham once more to 
open it, and upon his refuſal, cauſed him to be proclaimed 
traitor by two heralds he had brought with him. This 


done, he retired to Beverley, where he paſſed the night. 


The next morning, he ſent a herald to Hotham, to ſummon 
him once more to open the gates of Hull, with promiſe of 


pardon for what was paſt, but could not prevail ; fo that he 
was forced to return to York. 


When it is conſidered, the king had formed a deſign to 328 
ſecure Hull from the time he reſolved to retire to York, as unt 


Event. 


the lord Clarendon expreſsly owns, one would imagine, T. I. p.396. 


that at leaſt he had contrived proper means to accompliſh 
the undertaking, the ſucceſs whereof was ſo very important. 
But one knows not what to think, when this attempt is ſeen 
to be fo ill- managed, that it was neither plauſible nor like- 
ly. The king was not ignorant, that Hotham was member 
of the houſe of commons, that the houſe had choſen him 
for the government of Hull, as a man they could confide 
an: that Hotham knew, he was to keep the place againſt 
the king, however his commiſſion might be worded. And 
yet, he imagines, that this man will be awed by his pre- 
ſence alone, and not dare to deny him entrance with three 
hundred horſe, beſides the train of the two princes already 
admitted : that he will ſuifer himſelf to be deprived of his 
government, upon the bare ſcruple of diſobeying the king, 
- he who probably was choſen by the commons as one of the 
leaſt ſcrupulous. I own, I cannot conceive how the king 
could be adviſed to declare himſelf ſo openly in attempting 
to ſeize Hull, and indeed, from that time, all confidence 
intirely vaniſhed. It ſignified nothing to colour this pro- 
ceeding, and to ſay, he had no other deſign than to viſit 
the place and examine the magazine, to know what might 
be taken for the ſervice of Ireland and for arming the Scots, 
who were to ferve in that country. This was not capable 
of deceiving the parliament, who ſaw but too plainly what 
was the king's deſign, and of what conſequence the execu- 


tion would have been. There were no fewer papers, meſ- Nele ran. 
ſages, anſwers, replies, about this affair, than about the f“ 37 


The king was extremely troubled at this diſappointment, 
and ſeeing no other way to palliate his proceedings, he re- 
A 4 ſeolved 

Twenty, ſays Clarenden d Whitelock, Ibid, 
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1042, lol all Br 


k 
pater of Hull, By this ſuppoſition; he incant to xepreſent | 
1ke King Sir Johh Hotham's action as, a,manifeſt treaſon, and accord- | 


jutice upon Ingly demanded an e parliament. 
placed in the king the 


Hotbam. He cited the Jaws and ſtatutes which p in th he 
April24. care of defending the realm, and the com d.of.the forts 


2 ” , | {133 DID. hN, 4 . I ONTO STRETES bo 244 N 
Iv. F. 57, nd magazines. But he. conſtaitly. ſuppoſed. the Kingdom 


or ton, W eee 
renden, were made, which was by no means the caſe... LC pretend- 


1 7 * 9 f bg. e 1011 0 * N — 
&c. 5.395 ed, the forts and magazines were his. own. proper goods; 


that the king's 


tions. It was enough to have reaſons to ſuſpect him, which 
to them appeared ſufficiently ſtrong to oblige them to take 
precautions, which might come too late, in caſe more con- 
vincing proofs were expected. 1 
This is the ſubſtance of all the papers publiſhed on both 
ſides, concerning Hull. As I have already inſerted a great 
many about the militia, I think it convenient to fave the 
reader the pains of peruſing thoſe which were publiſhed on 
the preſent affair, and which run upon the fame principles 
the bie and ſuppoſitions ſo often mentionſe. 15 
edo e The parliament openly ſupported Sir John Hotham; fo 


Hal 2 la- that after many meſlages, declarations, anſwers, and replies, 
CrliPCLCC, | 


May. the king had no way left to become maſter of Hull, but by 


Ruthwort!,, ſurpriſe or force. The laſt of theſe ways was not ve 


IV. p. 59c. practicable, hecauſe he could depend but on a very ſmall 
boc. cee 


number of troops, and had no artillery, arins, or ammuni- 


tion. It is true, he expected ſome from Holland, but the 


tinie was very uncertain. And therefore he attempted. to 
v 2 . 314. 8 6 1 „ take 


the = as a truſt to be employed tor bd arab Gregg and 
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take Hull by eorreſpondence. In the execyition. of this de 


ley, Who had à fon-in-law;” 6ficer in Hul, But this officer 
diſeovered the plot to the governo, 'who was ſo civil as to 


ſend the king Word, be night Fave, himſelf the "trouble of 


X" 

— 
ai" > 
- 


carrying on the'contrivarice, Ahd. Ar the ſam 


e fume ſent an 
' 4 1 1 {14 8 Fa Tet? 8 47 LA * #*%{ v7; ISTH 44 : 
expreſs to the parliament. Beckwith: retiring to; the king 


9. 
| | 1 1642. 


at York, the parliament diſpatched'a meſſenger to ſeize and 


bring him ts London: but the meſſenger was not permit 
„„ ß THT 


* 


From that time, the king abd the parliament _pfepaged The king 


for war, it being very eaſy to foreſee, they ſhou 


— 
T3. 


at laſt and parlia- 


be forced to it. © But as each ſtood in need of the people . 
bear the expence, fo each uſed all poſſible endeavours toad frive to 
gain them, by demonſtrating the injuſtice. of the contrary gin the 

party, and by ſtriving to convince. them, that their good Nohworth, 


was only intended. The parliament 'pretended, that the 


had formed 


to inflave the nation, wherein they 


could not ſucceed); ut by inflaming the miſunderſtanding 


= : 1. : IV, p. 613. 
malignants, by whom the king ſuffered himſelf to be guided; &c. 
defi | 


between the king and the parliament, in order to engage . 
them in a civil war, which they hoped would prove ſucceſs- 


ful to the king. This was the parliament's ſuppoſition, from 
whence they - inferred, that therefore it was neceſſary to 
prevent by good meaſures the execution of this deſign, and 
to put themſelves, in a poſture of defence, in caſe the king 
continued to be directed by theſe malignants. 5 


The king, on his ſide, pretende „ that the parliament, 
in feigning to have only in view the good of the kingdom, 
really meant to alter the conſtitution of church and ſtate: 


that they deſigned to aboliſh the regal power, or render the 


king but a ſhadow, whilſt both houſes ſhould be polleſſed - 


of the government. He inferred from this ſuppoſition, that 
he ought to expoſe himſelf to the greateſt hazards, rather 
than receive law from his ſubjects, his conſcience and the 
care of the realm, which God had intruſted him with, not 
permitting him to ſuffer the alterations deſigned to be made 


in church and ſtate. Whatever ſecret motives both might 
have, the reaſons they alledged were very plauſible, 'and | 


thoſe wito ſought only juſtice, were not a little embarraſſed 


which ſide to'eſpouſe. But the parliament ſeemed to, have 


a great advantage over the king, in that their party was | 
much more numerous, and the forts and militia in their 


poſſeſſion, with plenty of arms and ammunition, whilſt the 
King was wholly unprovided. Nevertheleſs, the king was 
ora nn | not 
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1642. not without hopes. He had, as I have ſaid, privately 
gained colonel Goring governor of Portſmouth. The queen 
wuas now buſy in Holland in procuring artillery, arms, am- 
munition, and ſeveral officers of the Engliſh troops in the 
Dutch ſervice. Moſt of the Yorkſhire gentlemen, the 
largeſt county in England, were for him, and he did not 
queſtion, but by their means he ſhould engage the whole 
county to declare in his favour. With this aſſiſtance, he 
hoped to prevent the parliament, and raiſe a ſufficient num- 
ber of forces to take Hull, before the parliament ſhould be 
able to oppoſe it. He expected alſo, that when he was 
maſter of Hull and Portſmouth, and had received arms from 
Holland, many, who were ſtill reſtrained by the fear of 
wanting protection, would wen take his part. More- 
over, he gave private notice to all his friends, that it was 
time to repair to York, and ordered letters to be ſent in his 
name to ſuch members as adhered to him, to abſent them- 
ſelves from the parliament and retire to York, or to other 

| laces where they could be ſerviceable to him. 
The king All theſe meaſures could not be taken fo privately but the 
fummons all parliament had ſome information, and therefore the king 
= gentry “ endeavoured to give them ſome colour, to hinder his deſigns 
Ruſhworth, from being diſcovered. After his diſappointment at Hull, 
IV. p. 615. he ſummoned all the Yorkſhire tenants in chief, to appear 

at York the 12th of May. 

Acommittee Shortly after, both houſes ſent a committee to York r, 
is ſent to under pretence of bringing the king a meſſage about Hull 


York, who and the militia, but, in reality, to be ſpies upon his actions. 


-r Ape ging The meſſage was the more diſagreeable to him, as after 
king. having returned an anſwer and diſmiſſed the committee, they 


REN told him, they had orders to ſtay at York. Though it was 


Clarendon, Ealy for him to ſee with what view the parliament had ſent 


T. I. p. 403, this committee, he thought not proper to uſe any violence 
905. to drive them from the city. 


"The king's The 12th of May, the gentry of the county being come 


/ 


vropofal to to York, his majeſty made a ſpeech to them, wherein he 
£92 "proteſted, ** That the enjoying of quiet was the chief cauſe 
Ruſhworth, ** of his coming among them in the North, and not to 
5 2 <« make that part of the kingdom a ſeat of war, as malice 
1, . 475, © would make them believe.” He added, „ that both 

ce houſes of parliament did, by their meſſengers, brave him 


even in York; and that, as his magazine of Hull was 
| going, 


Ferilinando lord Fairfax, Sir Hugh Tom. IV. p. 615, To whom the 
Cnoimley, Sir Philip Stapleton, and lord Clarendon adds, the lord Howard 
Sr Henry Chelmey. Ruſhworth, of Eſcrick, Tom. I. p. 403, 
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« going, directly againſt his will, to be taken from him, 1642. 
and the militia to be put in execution againſt law and his Gy 
« conſent; and laſtly, ' as Sir John Hotham's treaſon was 
« countenanced, none could blame him for apprehending 
danger. Therefore he was reſolved to have a guard, in 
« which he deſired their concurrence and aſſiſtance.“ | 
The Yorkſhire gentry being variouſly diſpoſed, it was not He receives 
poſſible for the hearers of the king's ſpeech to agree in the four different 
ſame anſwer. Nay, it is ſaid, ſome violence was uſed by the nr 
court, to exclude from the debate ſuch as were known to be IV. p. 616, 
oppoſite to the king, and that theſe were forced to aſſemble 617. 
elſewhere, For this reaſon the king received four different 
anſwers to his propoſition, two whereof were favourable, 
and the other two belought him to hearken to the advice of 
his parliament. 'I he guard however was raiſed, and the 
command thereof given to the prince of Wales 1. 
The king would have alſo removed the courts of juſtice The partia- 
from Weſtminſter to York, and even ſent a proclamation to ment hinders 
the lord-keeper Littleton for that purpoſe, with orders to he king from 


n : . . . : removing th 
publiſh it. But the parliament having notice of it, forbad 1 {ag 


| courts of ju- 
him to execute the orders. ſtice to Vork. 


Serjeant major- general Skippon being an excellent officer, He ſends for 
and the king knowing the parliament deſigned to employ Skippon, and 
him, ſent for him to attend him at York. But the parlia- the we” 
ment gave him orders to the contrary, which Skippon jet him go. 
obeyed. This doubtleſs was foreſeen by the King, but he May 17. 
was very glad to ſhew that the parliament deſired a war, 1 
ſince they ſo haughtily contradicted his orders. 62 1 
As matters ſtood between the king and the parliament, a 
war ſeemed unavoidable, and probably it was determined on 
both fides. The ſole concern was to amuſe the publick 
with good or bad reaſons, and try to caſt the blame on 
the oppoſite party. Mean while the king's two anſwers of 
March the gth and the 20th, not being replied to, the par- 
liament was apprehenſive, their filence would produce an ill 
effect in the minds of the people, Wherefore they took oc- 
ion, in anſwering theſe two meſſages, to publiſh a mani- 
teſto, under the name of remonſtrance or declaration, the 
Ig9th of May. As this manifeſto, and the king's anſwer, 
are very proper to inform the reader of the reaſons of both 
parties, or at leaſt of thoſe they alledged to ſupport their 
Cauſe and vindicate their conduct, I think it neceſlary to in- 


ſert theſe two papers, for fear the abridging them may be an 
injury to either. 


11 


The 
1 This guard conſiſted of a troop of about fix hundred men, taken from 
þcrle, and of a regiment of foot of the militia, Clarendon, T. I. p. 417. 
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1642. The declaration or remunſtramce of the hrds and commons in par- 
—— ament aſſembled, May 19th, 1642. 
+ © THE infinite marge providence of the Almighty 
* "691, © God hath been abundantly manifeſted fince the be- 


I 1 


ec pinning of this parliament, in great variety of protections 
c and bleſſings, whereby he hath not only delivered us from 
«© many wicked plots and deſigns, which, if they had taken 
< effect, would have hrought ruin and deſtruction upon this 
kingdom; but out of thoſe attempts hath produced divers 
evident and remarkable advantages to the furtherance of 
& thoſe ſervices, which we have been defirous to perform to 
C our ſovereign lord the king, and to this church and ſtate, 
<« in providing for the publick peace and proſperity of his 
« .majeſty, and all his realms, which in the preſence of the. 
« ſame all-ſceing Deity, we proteſt to have been, and till 
<< to. be, the only end of all our counſels and endeavours, 
herein we have reſolved to continue freed and enlarged 
4 from all private aims, perſonal reſpects or paſſions what- 
& ſoever 7, | 

REMARK (1.). It may be preſumed, there were in both 
houſes, many members who acted with ſincerity, and be- 
lieved, they really ſerved the publick in whatever they did 
againſt the king. But it is hard to conceive, how both 
houſes, conſiſting of ſo many members, who were ignorant 
of one another's inward ſentiments, could call God to wit- 
neſs, that they acted only by juſt motives, free from paſſion 
and private views. 

& In which reſolution we are nothing diſcouraged, al- 
<« though the heads of the malignant party, diſappointed 
«of, that prey, the religion and liberty of this kingdom, 
<< which they were ready to ſeize upon and devour before 
<< the beginning of this parliament, have ſtill perſiſted, by 
<<. new practices, both of force and ſubtilty, to recover the 
<<, ſameagain; for which, purpoſe they have made feveral at- 
<-tempts-tor the bringing up of the army; they afterwards 
ce projected the falſe accufatipn of the lord Kimbolton and 
<< the fixe members of the houſe of commons, which being 
Sein iiſalf of an odious nature, they yet ſo far prevailed with 
hiomzjeſty, as to progure him to take it upon himſelf; 
<, buti when che unchangcable duty and faithfulnels of the 
S parliament could not be wrought, upon by ſuch a fact as 
© thats torwithdraw any part;of: their reverence and obedi- 
«, ene-from: his majelty, they have, with much art and in- 
<& duttrys.2dvifed his majeity, to ſuffer.diyers.unzult ſcandals 
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and imputations upon the parliament, to be publiſhed in 


* 


been the only means of their own preſervation. 


For this purpoſe, they have drawn bis majeſty into the 
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northern parts, far from the parliament, that fo falſe ru- 
mours might have time to get credit, and the juſt defences 
of the parliament find a more tedious, difficult, and diſ- 
adyantageous acceſs, after thoſe falſe imputations and ſlan- 
ders had been firſt rooted in the apprehenſion of his ma- 


« jeſty, and his ſubjects ; which the more ery to effect, 


they have cauſed a preſs to be tranſported to York, from 
whence ſeveral papers and writings of that kind are con- 
veyed to all parts of the kingdom, without the authority 
of the great-ſeal, in an unuſual and illegal manner, and 
without the advice of his majeſty's privy-council ; from 
the greater and better part whereof having withdrawn 
himſelf, as well as from his great council of parliament, 
he is thereby expoſed to the wicked and unfaithful coun- 
ſels of ſuch as have made the wiſdom and juſtice of the 
parliament dangerous to themſelves ; and this danger the 
labour to prevent, by hiding their own guilt under the 
name and ſhadow of the king, infuſing into him their 
own fears, and as much as in them lies, aiperſing his royal 
perſon and honour with their own intamy, from both 
which it hath always been as much the care, as it is the 
duty of the parliament, to preſerve his majeſty, and fix 
the guilt of all evil actions and counſels, upon thoſe who 
have been the authors of them. 

* Amongſt divers writings of this kind, we the lords and 
commons in parliament, have taken into our conſidera- 
tion two printed papers; the firſt containing a declara- 
tion, Which they received from his majeſty, in anſwer of 
that which was preſented to his majeſty from both houſes 
of parliament at Newmarket, the qth of March 1641. 
'The other, his majeſty's anſwer to the petition of both 
houſes, preſented to his majeſty at Vork, the 26th of 
March 1642, both which are filled with harſh cenſures, 
and cauſeleſs charges upon the parliament ; concerning 
which, we hold it neceſſary to give fatisfaCtion to the 
kingdom, ſeeing we find it very difficult to ſatisfy his ma- 
jeſty, whom, to our great grief, we have found to be fo 
engaged to, and poſſeſſed by thoſe miſapprehenſions, 
which evil counſellors have wrought in him, that our 
molt hiunble and faithful remonſtrances have rather 2% 

, | estate. 
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his name, whereby they might make it odious to the pe o- 
ple, and by their help to deſtroy that which hath hitherto 
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THE HISTORY 
tated and imbittered, than any thing allayed or mitigated 
the ſharp expreſſions, which his majeſty hath been pleaſed 
to make in anſwer to them; for the manifeſtation where- 
of, and of our own innocency, we defire that all his 
majeſty's loving ſubjects may take notice of theſe parti- 
culars. 


We know no occaſion given by us, which might move 


his majeſty to tell us, "That in our declaration preſented 
at Newmarket, there were ſome expreſſions different from 
the uſual language to princes. | 

“ Neither did we tell his majeſty, either in words or in 
effect, That if he did not join with us in an act, which 
his majeſty conceived might prove prejudical and dange- 
rous to himſelf and the whole kingdom, we would make 
a law without him, and impoſe it upon the people. That 
which we deſired was, That in regard of the imminent 
danger of the kingdom, the militia, for the ſecurity of his 
majeſty and his people, might be put under the command 
of ſuch noble and faithful perſons, as they had all cauſe to 
confide in: and ſuch was the neceſſity of this preſerva- 
tion, that we declare, That if his majeſty ſhould refuſe to 
join with us therein, the two houles of parliament, being 
the ſupreme court, and higheſt council of the kingdom, 
were enabled, by their own authority, to provide for the 
repulſing of ſuch imminent and evident danger, not b 


* any new law of their own making, as hath been untruly 


ſuggeſted to his majeſty, but by the moſt ancient law of 
this kingdom, even that which is fundamental and eſſen- 


tial to the conſtitution and ſubſiſtence of it. 


Although we never deſired to encourage his majeſty to 
ſuch replies, as might produce any conteſtation betwixt 


him and his parliament, of which we never found better 
effect than loſs of time, and hindrance of the publick af- 


fairs; yet we have been far from telling him, of how lit- 
tle value his words would be with us, much leſs when 
they are accompanied with actions of love and juſtice. 
His majeſty hath more reaſon to find fault with thoſe 


wicked counſellors, who have fo often bereaved him of 
the honour, and his people of the fruit, of many gracious 


ſpeeches which he made to them, ſuch as thoſe in the end 


of the laſt parliament; That on the word of a king, and as 
lie tuat a gentleman, he would redreſs the grievances of | his 
Feople, as well out parliament as in it. Were the ſearche 
ing the ſtudies and chambers, yea, the pockets of ſome, 
both of the nobility and commons, the very next. day; 

« the 
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the commitment of Mr. Bellaſis, Sir John Hotham, and 


Mr. Crew; the continued oppreſſions by ſhip-money, coat . 


and conduct-money ; with the manifold impriſonments, 
and other vexations thereupon, and other enſuing viola- 
tions of the laws and liberties of the kingdom, (all which 
were the effects of evil counſel, and abundantly declared in 
our general remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom) 
actions of love and juſtice, ſuitable to ſuch words as thoſe ? 
As gracious was his majeſty's ſpeech in the beginnin 
of this parliament: That he wes reſolved to put 225 
freely and clearly upon the love and affection of his Engliſh 
ſubjects. Whether his cauſeleſs complaints and jealouſy, 
the unjuſt imputations ſo often caſt upon his parliament, 
his denial of their neceſſary defence by the ordinance of 
the militia, his dangerous abſenting himſelf from his 
great council, like to produce ſuch a miſchievous diviſion 
in the kingdom, have not been more ſuitable to other 
mens evil counſels, than to his own words, will cafily ap- 
pear to any indifferent judgment. | 
Neither have his latter ſpeeches been better uſed and 
preſerved by theſe evil and wicked counſellors. Could 
any words be fuller of love and juſtice, than thoſe in his 
anſwer to the meſſage ſent the houſe of commons, the 
31it of December 1641? We ds engage unto you ſolemnly, 
en the word of a king, that the ſecurity of all, and every one 
of you from violence, is, and ever fhall be as much out care, 
as the preſervation 75 us and our children. And could any 
actions be fuller of injuſtice and violence than that of the 
attorney-general, in falſly accuſing the ſix members of 
parliament, and the other proceedings thereupon, within 
three or four days after that meſſage ? For the full view 
whereof let the declaration made of thoſe proceedings be 
peruſed; and by thoſe inſtances (we could add many 
more) let all the world judge, who deſerves to be taxed 
with diſvaluing his majeſty's words, they, who have as 
much as in them lies ſtained and ſullied them with ſuch 
foul coumels; or the parliament, who have ever mani- 


' feſted, with joy and delight, their humble thankfulneſs 


for thoſe gracious words and aCtions of love: and juſtice 
which have been conformable thereunto, © 7204 

The king is pleaſed to diſavow the having any ſuch 
evil council or counſellors, as are mentioned in our de- 
claration, to his knowledge; and we hold it our duty, 
humbly to avow there are ſuch, or elſe we muſt ſay, that 


"all the ill things done of late in his majeſty's name, have 


c heen 


5 
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1642. © been done by himſelf, wherein we ſhould neither follow 
2 tue direction of the law, nor the affection of our own 
« hearts, which is, as much as may be, to clear his ma- 
ce jeſty from all imputation of miſ-government, and to lay 
<« the fault upon his miniſters; the falſe accuſing of ſix 
< members of parliament ; the juſtifying of maſter attorney 
ein that falſe accuſation ; the violent coming to the houſe 
* of commons; the denial of the militia ; the ſhafp meſſa- 
4 ges to both houſes, contrary to the cuſtoms of former 
kings; the long and remote abſence of his majeſty from 
<« parliament; the heavy and wrongful taxes upon both 
= « houſes; the cheriſhing and countenancing a diſcontented 
party in the kingdom againit them: theſe certainly are 
| << the fruits of very ill counſel, apt to put the kingdom in- 
<< to a combuſtion, to hinder the ſupplies of Ireland, and 
<< to countenance the proceedings and pretenſions of the 
cc rebels there; and the authors of thoſe evil counſels, we 
& conceive, muſt needs be known to his majeſty. And we 
c hope our labouring with his majeſty to have theſe diſco- 
& yered and brought to a juſt cenſure, will not fo much 
| «© wound his honour, in the opinion of his good ſubjects, 
| « 2s his labouring to preſerve and conceal them. 
„And whereas his majeſty faith, he could wiſh that his 
own immediate actions, which he avows on his own ho- 
«© nour, might not be fo roughly cenſured under that com- 
« mon ſtile of evil counſellors : we could alfo heartily wiſh, 
that we had not cauſe to make that ſtile fo common : but 
„ how often and undutitul ſoever theſe wicked counſellors 
«© fix their diſhonour upon the king, by making his majeſty 
% the author of thoſe evil actions, which are the effects of 
« their own evil counſels, we his majeſty's loyal and duti- 
ful ſubjects can uſe no other ſtile, according to that 
« maxim in the law, The king can de ng wrong ; but if any 
46 il be committed in matter of ſtate, the council; if in 
«« matter of juſtice, the judges muſt anſwer for it. 

« We lay no charge upon his majeſty,” which ſhould. put 
him upon that apology, concerning his faithful and zea- 
« lous affcction- of the proteſtant profeſſion : neither doth 
his majeſty endeavour to clear thoſe in greateſt authority 
« about him, by whom (we ſay) that deſign hath been po- 
e tently carried on for divers ycars; and We rather with, 
„that the mercies of heaven, than the Judgments, m: 
„ be manifeſted upon them; but that there hath been ſuch, 
* there are ſo plentiful and frequent evidences,” that we be- 

eve there is none, cither.proteſtant or papiſt, who got 
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reaſonable view of the paſſages of latter times, 1642. 
in fear or hope, did expect a ſudden iflue of Cys 


« had 
but eit 
cc this 
«© We have no way tranſgreſſed againſt the act of obli- 
« vion, by remembring the intended war againſt Scotland, 
« as a branch of that deſign to alter religion, by thoſe 
« wicked counſels, from which God did then deliver us, 
« which-we ought never to forget. 
E 3 That the rebellion in Ireland was framed and cheriſhed 
927 « by the popiſh and malignant party in England, is not 
_—_ ce only affirmed by the rebels, but may be cleared by many 
| 2 <« other proofs: The ſame rebellious principles of pretended 
religion, the ſame politic ends, are apparent in both, and 


Z 
e 


their malicious deſigns and practices are maſked and diſ- 
1 <« guiſed with the ſame falſe colour, of their earneſt zeal to 

We. « vindicate his majeſty's prerogative from the ſuppoſed op- 
* «« prefſhon of the parliament. How much theſe treacherous 
3 „ pretences have been countenanced by ſome evil counſel 
5 about his majeſty, may appear in this, That the procla- 
Mi « mation whereby they were declared traitors, was fo long 
* „ with-held as to the 2d of January, though the rebellion 
* « broke forth in October before, and then no more but 
83 = c forty copies appointed to be printed, with a ſpecial com- 
- = mand from his majeſty not to exceed that numher ; and 
: S 5 that none of them ſhould be publiſhed, till his majeſty's 


\ « pleaſure were further ſignified, as by the warrant appears, 
t E- « a true copy whereof is hereunto added, ſo that a few 
S WV cc only could take notice of it; which was made more ob- 
y | 6 ſervable, by the late contrary proceedings againſt the 
f | Scots, who were in a very quick and ſharp manner pro- 
„ « claimed; and thoſe proclamations forthwith diſperſed, 
it 8 « with as much diligence as might be, through all the 
1 * kingdom, and ordered to be read in all churches, ac- 
n „ companied with public prayers and execrations. 

þ « Another evidence of favour and countenance to the 
it 5 „rebels, in ſome of power about his majeſty, is this, '1 hat 
= 5 « they have put forth in his name a cauſeleſs complaint 
h 3 « againſt the parliament, which ſpeaketh the fame lan- 
y 1 4c guage of the parliament which the rebels do, whereby 
5 5 <« to raiſe a belief in mens minds, that his majeſty's affec- 
ly | « tions are alienated, as well as his perſon is femoved from 
wy | 4 that great council; all which doth exceedingly retard the 
» „ ſupplies of Ireland, and more advance the proceedings of 
>- = <« the rebels, than any jealouſy cr miſapprehenſion, begot- 
h deen in his ſubjects, by the declaration of the rebels in- 
ut- Vol. X. .- ke junctions 
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1642. junctions of Roſetti, or information of Triſtram W hite- 
„ comb; fo that, conſidering the preſent ſtate and temper 
« of both kingdoms, his royal preſence is far more neceſſary 
c here than it can be in Ireland, for redemption or protec- 
cc tion of his ſubjects there. Cram ans hey 7) 
„And whether there be any cauſe of his Fre f great 
« indignation, for being reproached to have intended force 2 
« or threatning to the parliament, we deſire them to con- 5 
« ſider, who ſhall read our declaration, in which there is 
« no word tending to any ſuch reproach ; and certainly we & 
c have been more tender of his majeſty's honour in this 
« point, than he, whoſoever he was, that did write this 
«« declaration, where, in his majeſty's name, he doth call =” 
“ God to witneſs, he never had any ſuch thought, or knew N . 
c of any ſuch reſolution of bringing up the army; which P 
<« truly will ſeem ſtrange to thoſe, who ſhall read the depo- 
« ſition of Mr. Goring, the information of Mr. Percy, and 
« divers other examinations of Mr. Wilmot, Mr. Pollard, 
ce and others; the other examinations of captain Legg, Sir 
: « Jacob Aſhley, Sir John Coniers ; and conſider the con- * 
cc dition and nature of the petition which was ſent unto Sir 2 
% Jacob Aſhley, under the approbation C. R. which his , 
«© majeſty doth now acknowledge to be his own hand; and 
c being full of ſcandal to the parliament, might have proved 
« dangerous to the whole kingdom, if the army ſhould 
| have interpoſed betwixt the king and them, as was de- 
| < fired. | | 
| We do not affirm, that his majeſty's warrant was 
l « granted for the paſſage of Mr. Jermin, after the deſire 
1 << of both houſes for reſtraint of his ſervants, but only that 
1 <« he did paſs over, after that reſtraint, by virtue of ſuch a 
1 & warrant, We know the warrant bears date the day be- 
<< fore, our deſire ; yet it ſeems ſtrange to thoſe who know 
<< how great reſpect and power Mr. Jermin had in court, 
5 % that he ſhould begin his journey in ſuch haſte, and in 
1 apparel ſo unfit for travel, as a black fatten ſuit, and 
| <* white boots, if his going away were deſigned the day 
6« before, - | Se ory 48 | 
„The accuſation of the lord Kimbolton, and the five 
“ members of the houſe of commons, is called a breach 
| «« of privilege ; and truly fo it was, and a very high one, 
= - far above any ſatisfaction that hath been yet given: how 
can it be ſaid to be largely ſatisfied, ſo long as his majeſty 
, Jaboured to preſerve, maſter attorney from | puniſhment, 
who was the viſible actor in it; fo long as his my 
. | on | 2 7 | 
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a nature, that his majeſty's command can no more war- 


fore the attorney in this caſe was bound to refuſe, to exe- 
« cute ſuch a command, unleſs he had ſome ſuch evidence 
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« hath not only juſtified bim, but by his letters declared, 1642. 
« that, it was his duty to accuſe them, and that he would Ay 
& have puniſhed hita, if he had not done it; ſo long as 
«© thoſe members have not the means of clearing their in- 
„% nocency, and the authors of that malicious charge un- 
& diſcoyered, though both houſes of parliament have ſeveral 
times petitioned his majeſty to diſcover them, and that 
% not only upon aac of common juſtice, but by act 
c of parliament, his majeſty is bound to do it; ſo long as 
«« the King refuſes to paſs a bill for their diſcharge, alledg- 
ing, That the narrative in that Bill is againſt his honour, 
«© whereby he ſeems ſtill to avow the matter of that falſe 
and ſcandalous accuſation, though he deſerts the proſe- 
© cution, offering to paſs a bill for their acquittal ; yet with 
5 intimation, that they muſt deſert the avowing their own 
5 innocency, which would more wound them in honour, 
«© than ſecure them in law. 

„And in vindication of this great privilege of parlia- 
© ment, we do not know that we have invaded any pri- 
“ vilege belonging to his majeſty, as is alledged in this 
&« declaration. | 1 

« But we look not upon this only in the notion of a 
& breach of privilege, which might be, though the accuia- 
& tion were true or falſe, but under the notion of a hein- 
sous crime in the attorney, and all other ſubjects who had 
« ahandinit; a crime againſt the law of nature, againit 
ce the rules of juſtice, that innocent men ſhould be charged 
«© with fo great an offence as treaſon, in the face of the 
“ higheſt judicatory of the kingdom, whereby their lives 
„ and eſtates, their blood and honour, are endangered, 
& without witneſs, without evidence, without all poilibi- 
e lity of reparation in a legal courſe, yet a crime of ſuch 


& rant, than it can any other acts of injuſtice. It is true, 
* that thoſe things which are evil in their own nature, ſuch 
i as falſe teſtimony, or falſe accuſation, cannot be the ſub- 
& ject of any command, or induce any obligation of obedi- 
© ence upon any man, by any authority whatſoever ; there - 


& or teſtimony, as might have warranted him againſt. the 
« parties, and be liable to make ſatisfaction if it ſhould 
« proye falſe; and it is ſufficiently known to every man, 
« and adjudged in parliament, That the king can be neither 
« the relator, informer, or witrfels, If it reit as it is, 
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at pleafure; yea the vey pritiiples of gayernment. and. 
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42. © without further, ſatisſaction, no future parſiament can be 


ce faft; but that the members may be taken, and deſtroyed 
cc fuſtic&will be in danger to be dfſſolv et. 
dic Wie do not conceive, that numbers do make an aſſem- 
4e bly unlawvful, but when either the end or manner of their 
cartiage ſhall be unlawful. Divers juſt occafions might 
de draw the Citizens to Weſtminſter, where many publick 
« and private petitions, and other cauſes, were depending 
c in parliament ; and why that ſhould be found. more faulty 
« in the citizens, than the reſort of great numbers every 


day in the term to the ordinary courts of juſtice, we 


« know not. That thoſe citizens were notoriouſly pro- 


„ yoked and aſſaulted at Weſtminſter, by colonel Lunsford, 


« captain Hide, with divers others, and by ſome of the 
<« ſervants of the archbiſhop of York, is ſufficiently proved; 
and that afterward they were more violently wounded, 
and moſt barbarouſly mangled with ſwords, by the offi - 
<« cers and ſoldiers near Whitehall, many of them bein 
without weapons, and grving no cauſe of diſtafte, as is 
likewiſe: proved by ſeveral teſtimonies ; but of any ſcan- 
dalous or ſeditious miſdemeanours of theirs, that might 
« give his majeſty good cauſe to ſuppoſe his own perſon, or 
© thoſe of his royal conſort, or children, to be in apparent 
danger, we have had no proof ever offered to either houſe; 
and if there bad been any complaint of that kind, it is no 
doubt the houſes would have been as forward to join in 
an order for the ſuppreſſing ſuch tumults, as they were not 
long before upon another occaſion, when they made an 
« order to that purpofe. Whereas thoſe officers and fol- 
e diers, which committed that violence upon fo many of 
ce the citizens at Whitehall, were cheriſhed and foſtered in 
his majeſty's houſe : and when, not long after, the com- 
„ mon- council of London preſented a petition to his ma- 
<+ jeſty, for reparation of thoſe injuries; his majeſty's an- 


** 
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1 
cc 
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** 


„ ſwer was, (without hearing the proof of the complainants) 


that if any citizen were wounded or ill- treated, his ma- 
« jeſty was confidently affured, that it happened by theig 
«© own evil and corrupt demeanouů s. 
Wie hope it cannot be thought contrary to the dut 
„and wiſdom of a parliament, if many e ee 
«frequently reiterated and renewed adyertiſements from 
Rome, Venice, Paris, and other parts; if the ſolicita- 
tions of the pope's nuncio, and our own diſcontented fu- 
« 'gitives, do make us jealous and watchful, for ele Rt 
| | | KIT „ and Damen e the 
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«the Nate." And we have been yery careful to, make our 1642. 
& expteſnofls theteof fo caſy and fo plain to the capacity and. 


4 underſtanding of the people, that nothing might juſtly 
ce ſtick with them, with reflection upon the pexſon of his 
„ Majeſty. Wherein we appeal to the judgment of any 
4 indifferent perſon, who ſhall read and peruſe our own 
. Words: We muſt maintain the ground of our fears to be 
«© of that moment, that we cannot diſcharge the truſt and 
| duty which lies upon us, unleſs we do apply ourſelves to 
N s the uſe of thoſe means which the law hath enabled us in 
7 s caſes of this nature, for the neceſſary defence of the 
: . kingdom; and as his majeſty doth graciouſly declare, the 
- % Jaw ſhall be the meaſure of his power; ſo do we moſt 


vb, raed op” 


s „ heartily profeſs, that we ſhall always make it the rule of 
e e gur obedience. 4 

F I Prudent omiſſions in the king's anſwer. 

I, The next point of our declaration was with much cau- 
1 - & tion artihcially paſſed over by him who drew his majeſty's 
8 „ anſwer, it being indeed the foundation of all our miſery, 
1s « and his majeſty's trouble, that he is pleaſed to hear ge- 
n- e gneral taxes upon his parliament, without any particular 
ht „ charge to which they my give ſatisfaction, , and that he 
or „ hath often conceived diſpleaſure againſt particular perſons 
nt c upon milinformation; and although thoſe informations 
ſez „ have been clearly proved to be falſe, yet he would never 
no e bring the accuſers to queſtion, , which layeth an impoſſi- 
in <« bility upon honeſt men of clearing themſelves, and gives 
not s encouragement unto falſe and unworthy perſons to trou- 
an <© ble with untrue and groundleſs informations; three parti- 
fol- «e culars we mentioned in our declaration, which the penner 
yof | « of that anſwer had good cauſe to omit; the words ſup- 
d m <« poſed to be ſpoken at Kenſington ; the pretended articles 
om- „ againſt the queen; and the groundlets accuſation of the 
ma- « ſix members of parliament, there being nothing to be 
an- „ ſaid in defence or denial of any of them. | 
ants) ) cc Concerning his majeſty's deſire to join with his parlia- 
ma- „ ment, and with his faith fal ſubjects, in detence of reli- 
their & gion, and publick good of the END we doubt, not 

I but he will do it fully, when evil counſcllors Mall be re- 

HUI . moved from about him; and until that be, as we: haves 
and & ſhowed before of words, ſo muſt we. alſo ſay of, laws, 
from | «'that they cannot ſecure us; witneſs the petition of night, 
licita- „ which Was followed with ſuch an inundation of illegal 
d fu-. „ taxes, that we had juſt cauſe to think, that the payment 
Fry of hf eight hundred and twenty thouſand pounds was an 
59. = 34 5 
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<« That excellent bill for the continuance of this parlia- 
ment was ſo neceſſary, that without it, we could not 
have raiſed fo great ſums of money for the ſervice of his 
majeſty and the commonwealth 'as we have done, and 
without which the ruin and deſtruction of the kingdom 
muſt needs have followed. And we are reſolved, the 
gracious favour of his Majeſty expreſſed in that bill, and 
the advantage and ſecurity which thereby we have from 
being diſſolved, ſhall not encourage us to do any thing, 
which otherwiſe had not been fit to have been done. 
And we are ready to make it good before all the world, 
that although his majeſty hath paſſed many bills very 
advantageous for the ſubject, yet in none of them have 
we bereaved his majeſty of any juſt, neceſſary, or profit- 
able prerogative of the crown, We {o earneſtly deſire 
his majeſty's return to London, for that upon it, we con- 
ceive, depends the very ſafety and being of both his king- 
doms: and therefare we muſt 58 that as for the 
time paſt, neither the government of London, nor any 
laws of the land, have loſt their life and force for his ſe- 
curity; ſo for the future, we ſhall be ready to do or ſay, 
any thing that may ſtand with the duty or honour of a 
parliament, which may raiſe a mutual confidence betwixt 
bis majeſty and us, as we do wiſh, and as the affairs of 
the kingdom do require. 

«© Thus far the anſwer to that which is called his ma- 
jeſty's declaration, hath led us. Now we come to that 
which is intitled, His majeſiy's anſwer to the petition of both 
houſes, preſented to him at York the 26th of March 1642. 
In the beginning whereof his majeſty wiſheth, that our 
privileges on all parts were ſo ſtated, that this way of 
correſpondency might be ' preſerved, with that freedom 
which hath been uſed of old. We know nothing intro- 
duced by us that gives any impediment hereunto z, neither 
have we affirmed. our privileges to be broken, when his 
majeſty denies us any thing, or gives us a reaſon why he 
cannot grant it, or that thoſe who adviſed ſuch denial, 


were enemies to the peace of the kingdom, and favour- 


- © ers 
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I «& ers of the Iriſh rebellion, in which aſperſion, that is 1642. 
1 <c turned into a general aſſertion, which in our votes is a- 
« plied to a particular caſe ; wherefore we muſt maintain 
« our votes, that thoſe wha adviſed his majeſty to contra- 
e dict that which both houſes, in the queſtion concerning 
ce the militia, had declared to be law and command, it 
«© ſhould not be obeyed, is a high breach of privilege; and 
| te that thoſe who adviſed his majeſty to abſent himſelf from 
: 4 his parliament, are enemies to the peace of the kingdom, 
ö 4 and juſtly to be ſuſpected to be favourers of the rebellion 
« in Ireland. The reaſons of both are evident, becauſe in 
ce the firſt there is as great a derogation from the truſt and 
« authority of parliament ; and in the ſecond, as much ad- 
« vantage to the proceedings and hopes of the rebels as 
< may be: and we hold it a very cauſeleſs imputation upon 
ce the parliament, that we have herein any way impeached, 
much leſs taken away, the freedom of his majeſty's vote, 
«© which doth not import a liberty for his majeſty to deny 
* any thing, how neceſſary ſoever, for the preſervation of 
« the kingdom, much leſs a licence to evil counſellors, to 
< adviſe any thing, though never ſo deſtructive to his ma- 
<c jeſty and his people. (2.) 
EM. (2.) 1 do not think it was ever decided to what 
acts the king may, or may not, deny his aſſent. So there 
ariſes an inexhauſtible fountain of diſputes, when the king 
and parliament do not agree. 

“ By the meſſage of the 20th of January, his majeſty 
« did propound to both houſes of parliament, that they 
«« would with all ſpeed fall into a ſerious conſideration of all 
<« thoſe particulars, which they thought neceſlary, as well 
« for the upholding and maintaining his majeſty's juſt and 
<< regal authority, and for the ſettling his revenue, as for the 
c preſent and future eſtabliſhing our privileges, the free and 
« quiet enjoying our eſtates, the liberties of our perſons, 
ce the ſecurity of the true religion profeſſed in the church of 
c England, and the ſettling of ceremonies in ſuch a manner 
% as may take away all juſt offence, and digeſt it into one 
< entire body. 3, p = | 

« To that point of upholding and maintaining his royal 
& authority, we ſay, nothing hath been done to the pre- 
« judice of it, that ſhould require any new proviſion : to 
e the other of ſettling the revenue, the parliament hath no 
« way abridged or difordered his juſt revenue; but it is 
& true that much waſte and confuſion of his majelty's eſtate 
& hath been made by thoſe evil and unfaithful miniſters, 
| B 4 & whom 
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16424 ham he hath employed in the managing of it: N 
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inted,”- 
4 and, the. ſafety of the kingdom more endangered, if the 
parti Zo had not in ſome meaſure, provided ſor his 
„ houſhold, and for fame. of the forts, more than they 
« were hound to do; and they are ſtill willing to ſettle ſuc 

<« xevenue: upon his majeſty, as may make him live roy- 


e his on ordinary expences would have been diſappÞ 


«c 


ally plentifully, and ſafely ; but they cannot in wiſdom 
« and fidelity to the common-wealth do this, till he ſhall 
« chufe ſuch counſellors. and. officers as may order and diſ- 
<<. poſe, it, to. the publick good, and not apply it to the ruin 
6 and deſtruction of his people, as heretoſore it hath been. 
« But this and the other matters concerning ourſelves, be- 
<« ing works of great importance, and full of intricacy, will 
require ſo long a time of deliberation, that the kingdom 
« might be ruined before we ſhould effect them, Where- 
c fore we thought it neceſſary, firſt to be ſuiters to his ma- 
cc jeſty, ſo to order the militia, that the kingdom being ſe- 
« cured, we might with more eaſe. and ſafety apply our- 
<« ſelves to debate of that meſſage wherein we have been 
<< interrupted by his majeſty's denial of the ordinance con- 
« dcerning the ſame, becauſe it would have been in vain for 
us to labour in other things, and in the mean time to 
leaye ourſelves naked to the malice of ſo many enemies 
both at home and abroad; yet we have not been altoge- 
ther negligent of thoſe things which his majeſty is pleaſed 
to propound in that meſſage : we have agreed upon a 
* book of rates in a larger proportion than hath been grant- 
<« ed to any,of his majeſty's predeceſſors, which is a con- 
«: ſiderablę ſupport of his majeſty's publick charge; and 
„ have likewiſe prepared divers propoſttions and bills for 
„ preſervation, of our religion and liberties, which we in- 
cc tcad.ſhartly to preſent to his majeſty, and to do whatſo- 
« .evcr., is, fit for us to make up this unpleaſant breach be- 
* twixt, his, majeſty and his parliament, 

, ** Whereas divers exceptions. are here taken concerning 
the. militia 3 firſts, that his majeſty never denied the thing, 
<<, buz, accepted. the , perigns (except for corporations) only 
hat, he denied the way. Lowhich we anſwer, that that 
*© &x5&Rygn takes off London, and all other great towns 
„chax cities, which; makes a great part of the kingdom; 
and Jor cke way of ordinance it is antient, more ſpeedy, 
impre gaſiy alterable, and, in all. theſe and other reſpects, 
morehprgper and more applicable to the preſent occaſion, 
** bat bill. Which pis majeſty calls. the on'y good ald way 
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«of impoſing upon the ſubjects. It ſhould ſeem that nei- 1642. 
«, ther is maſeſty s royal predeceſſors, nor our anceſtors .?? 


«<-have heretofore been of that opinion; 37 Ed. 3. We find 
« this record, The chancellor made declaration of the challenge 
<6 of the: purtrament ; the king deſires to know the griefs of his 
6 ſubjects) and to redreſs enormities. The laſt day of the par- 
ce hament;. the king (demanded of the whole eſtates, whether 
<« they would have "ſuch things as they agreed on, ly way of 
ec ordinance ar ſtatute ® who anſwered, by way of ordinante; fer 
cc that they might amend the 2 at their pleaſure, and ſo it was. 

C But his majeſty objects further, that there is ſomewhat 
e in the preface, to which he could not conſent with juſtice 
4 to his honour and innocence, and that thereby he is ex- 
« cluded from any power in the diſpoſing of it. Theſe 
c gbjections may ſeem ſomewhat, but indeed will appear 
4 nothing, when it ſhall be conſidered, that nothing in the 
« preamble lays any charge upon his majeſty, or in the 
c body of the ordinance, that excludes his royal authority 
« in the diſpoſing or execution of it: but only it is pro- 
e vided, that it ſhould be ſignified by both houſes of par- 
« lament, as that channel through which it will be beſt 
« derived, and moſt certainly to thoſe ends for which it is 
„ intended, and let all the world judge, whether we have 
« not reaſon to inſiſt upon it, that the ſtrength of the king- 
«© dom ſhould rather be ordered according to the direction 
« or advice of the great council of the land, equally in- 
« truſted by the king, and by the kingdom, than that the 
&« ſafety of the king, parliament, and kingdom, ſhould be 
« left at the devotion of a few unknown counſellors, many 
«© of them not intruſted at all by the king in any publick 
6c Ways not at all confided in by the kingdom. | 

« We. wiſh the danger were not imminent, or not ſtill 
continuing, but cannot conceive, that the long time ſpent 
in this debate is evidence ſufficient that there was no ſuch 
* neceſſity or danger, but a bill might eaſily have been pre- 
„ pared; for when many cauſes do concur to the danger 
of a ſtate, the interruption of any one may hinder the 
execution of the reſt, and yet the deſign be ſtill kept on 
* foot for better opportunities. Who knows whether the 
ill. ſucceſs: of the rebels in Ireland had not hindered the 
& inſurrection of the papiſts here? whether the preſervation 
« of the ſix members of the parliament falſely accuſed, 
* hath not prevented that plot of the breaking the neck 
of the parliament, of which we were informed from 
France, not long before they were accuſed ? yet ſince his 
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1642. 6 majeſty hath been pleaſed to expreſs his pleaſute rather 
2 for a bill than an ordinance, and that he ſent in one for 


« that purpoſe, we readily entertained it, and with ſome 
cc ſmall and neceſſary alterations, ſpeedily paſſed the ſame: 
ce but, contrary to the cuſtom of parliament, and our ex- 
cc pectations grounded upon his majeſty's own invitation of 
ce us to that way, and the other reaſons manifeſted in our 
cc declaration concerning the militia of the 5th of May, in- 
«© ſtead of his royal aſſent, we met with an abſolute refuſal. 
If the matter of theſe our votes of the 15th and 16th 
ce of March, be according to law, we hope his majeſty will 
ce allow the ſubjects to be bound by them, becauſe he hath 
« ſaid, he will make the law the rule of his power; and if 
cc the queſtion be, whether that be law which the lords and 


commons have once declared to be ſo, who ſhall be the 


« judge? not his majeſty; for the king judgeth not of 
« matters of law, but by his courts; and his courts, though 
« fitting by his authority, expect not his aſſent in matters 
& of law: Nor any other courts, for they cannot judge in 
ec that caſe, becauſe they are inferior; no appeal hing to 
« them from parliament, the judgment whereof is, in the 
<« eye of the law, the king's judgment in his higheſt court; 
« though the king in his perſon be neither preſent nor aſ- 
ec ſenting thereunto. (3. 

REM. (3.) I obſerved elſewhere, the defect of this rea- 
ſoning, which is a mere fallacy, grounded upon the equi- 
vocal word parliament. For under colour, that in a cer- 
tain ſenſe, the two houſes alone are called the parliament, 
they aſſume here to themſelves the rights belonging ſolely to 
the parliament compoſed of king, lords, and commons. 

„The votes at which his majeſty takes exceptions, are 
« theſe: | 

«. That the king's abſence ſo far remote from the parliament, 
„is not only an obſtruction, but may be a deſtruttion to the af- 
fairs of Ireland. | 1 
„ That when the lords and commons ſhall declare what the 
c law of the land is, to have this not only queſtioned and con- 
c troverted, but contradifted, and a command that it ſhould not 
« bz obeyed, is a high breach of the privilege of parliament. 
That thoſe perſons that adviſed his majeſty to abſent him- 
„elf from the parliament, are enemies to the peace of the 
„ ' kengdom, and juſtly may be ſuſpected to be favourers "of the 
«6 rebellion in Ireland. Pe I 

c That the kingdom hath been of late, and flill is, in ſo im- 
& nent danger, both from enemies abroad, and a popiſb and 
5 & Aiſcon- 
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e diſcontented party at home, that there is an urgent and in- 1642. 
2 «. evitable neceſſity ¶ putting his majeſty's ſubjetts into a poſture mgnnay 
4 « of, defence, for the ſafeguard both of his majeſty and his 
6c BY $ ki. | Tort 
1 „ That the lords and commons fully apprehending this danger, 
I « and being ſenſible of their own duty, to provide a ſuitabie 
| ce prevention, have in ſeveral petitions addreſſed themſelves to 
« his majeſty, for the ordering and diſpoſing of the militia of 
« the kingdom, in fuch a way as was agreed upon by the wk 
« dom of both houſes, to be moſt effettual and proper for the 
< preſent exigents of the kingdom, yet could not obtain it; but 
« his majeſly did ſeveral times refuſe to give his royal aſſent 
& thereunto, 
« That in this caſe of extreme danger, and his majeſty's re- 
« fuſal, the ordinance of parliament agreed upon by both houſes 
&« for the militia, doth oblige 1/e people, and ought to be obeyed 
<« by the fundamental laws of this kingdom. | 
«« By all which it doth appear, that there is no colour 
that by this tax we go about to introduce a new law, 
« much leſs to exerciſe an arbitrary power, but indeed to 
<« prevent it; for this law is as old as the kingdom, that the 
« kingdom mult not be without a means to preſerve itſelf ; 
c which that it may be done without confuſion, this nation 
<« hath intruſted certain hands with a power to provide, in 
<« an orderly and regular way, for the good and ſafety of 
ce the whole; which power, by the conſtitution of this 
kingdom, is in his majeſty and in his parliament together: 
“ Yet lince the prince, being but one perſon, is more ſub- 
& ject to accidents of nature and chance, whereby the com- 
«© monwealth may be deprived of the fruit of that truſt 
© which was in part repoſed in him; in caſes of ſuch ne- 
<«« ceflity, that the kingdom may not be inforced preſently 
eto return to its firſt principles, and every man left to do 
e what is right in his own eyes, without either guide or 
© rule, the wiſdom of this ſtate hath intruſted the houſes of 
| <* parliament with a power to ſupply what ſhall be wanting 
| << on the part of the prince; as is evident by the conſtant 
: «© cuſtom and practice thereof in caſes of nonage, natural 


F * diſability, and captivity; and the like reaſon. doth and 
N * mult hold for the exerciſe of the ſame power in ſuch caſes, 
b | „ where the royal truſt cannot be, or is not diſcharged, and 
5 | _ that the kingdom runs an evident and imminent danger 

thereby; which danger having been declared by the lords 
. b and commons in parliament, there needs not the autho- 


--. rity 
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ot any;perion or court to revoke that judgmntati(4:} i 


Rx M. (4.) All theſe reaſonings of both houſes are founded 
upon the ſuppoſition of an imminent danger. When they 
come to give proofs of the reality of this danger, they; al- 
ledge only ſuſpicions, whereof they explain tho cauſes. After” 
which they:afhrm the danger to be real, becauſe they have 
declared ĩt ſo, and becauſe there is no ſuperior authority to 
contradict their judgment. But this declaration does not 
make the danger real, if it be not ſo indeed. It is eaſy 
therefore to perceive, by their way of proceeding, that they 
are embarraſſed by this article */ oni2Þ 1195 | 

„We know the king hath ways enough in his ordi- 
«© nary courts of juſtice to puniſh ſuch ſeditious pamphlets 
and ſermons, as are any way prejudicial to his rights, ho- 
© nour, and authority; and if any of them have been ſo 
« inſglently violated and vilified, his majeſty's own council 
<« and officers have been to blame, and not the parliament. 
„Wie never did reſtrain any proceedings of this kind in 
« other courts, nor refuſe any fit complaint to us. The 
«© Preteſiation proteſied was referred by the commons houſe 
to a committee, and the author being not produced, the 
printer was committed to priſon, and the book voted by 
that committee to be burnt z but fir Edward Deering, 
<< who was to make that report of the votes of that com- 
<+ mittee, neglected to make it. The AppFentices Protefta- ' 
„tian was never complained of; but the other ſeditious 

„pamphlet (To your Tents, O Ijrael) was once queſti- 
4 oned, and the full proſccution of it was not interrupted 
«© by any fault of either houſe, whoſe forwardneſs to do his 
«<. majeſty all right therein, may plainly appear, in that a 
cammittee of lords and commons were | purpoſely ap- 
„pointed to take ſuch information as the king's council 
„ ſhould prefent, concerning ſeditious words, practices, or 
„ tumults, pamphlets or ſermons, tending to the deroga- 
tion of his majeſty's rights or prerogative; and his coun- 
ci were enjoined by that committee to enquire and pre- 
« ſent them; who ſeveral: times met thereupon, and re- 
«<.ceived this anſwer and declaration from the: king's coun- 
eil, That they knew of no fuchithing ug,... 

4% Lf his majeſty had uſed the ſervice of quch à one in 
<< pennipg this anſwer, who underſtood the laws and go- 
„ vernment of this kingdom, he would not have thought 
it legally in his power to demy his parhament à guard, 
« .when they ſtood in need uf it, ſince every tudinary court 

Witt * « hath 
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<-hath at; neither would his majeſty, if he had Been well- 1642. 
« informed of the las, have refuſed: ſuch a guard a the 


« deſired it being in the power of inferior courts to com- 
ce mand their on guard; neither would he have impoſed 
«« upon them ſuchꝭ a * under a commander which they 
64 could not confide in; which is clearly againſt the privi- 
<< feges of parliament, and of which they found very dan- 
<<. gerous effects, and therefore deſired to have it diſcharged. 
40 But ſuch à guard, and ſo commanded, as the houſes of 
4 parliament deſired, they could never obtain of his ma- 
« jeſty.; and the placing of a guard about them, contrary 
cc to their deſire, was not to grant a guard to them, but in 
« effect, to ſet one upon them. All which conſidered; 
«© we believe in the judgments of any indifferent perſons, it 
« will not be thought ſtrange, if there were a more than 
c ordinary reſort of people at Weſtminſter, of ſuch as came 
«« willingh of their own accord to be witneſſes and helpers 
« of the ſafety of them, whom all his majeſty's good ſub- 
« jects are bound to defend from violence and danger; or 
4 that ſuch a concourſe as this, they carrying themſelves 
% quietly and peaceably (as they did) ought, in his ma- 
4 jeſty's apprehenſion, or can, in the interpretation of the 
law, be held tumultuary and ſeditious. 0 | 

«© When his majeſty, in that queſtion of violation of the 
« laws, had expreſſed the obſervation of them indefinitely, 
„% without any limitation of time, although we never ſaid 
«© or thought any thing that might look like a reprdach to 
e his majeſty, yet we had reaſon to remember that it had 
<< been otherwiſe, leſt we ſhould ſeem to deſert our former 
«© complaints and proceedings thereupon, as his majeſty doth 
« feem but little to like or approve of them; for although 
„ he dath acknowledge here, that great miſchief that grew 
by that arbitrary power then complained of, yet ſuch 
are continually preferred and countenanced as were friends 
or favourers, or related unto the chief authors and actors 
<« of that arbitrary power, and of thoſe falſe colours, ſug- 
6 geſtions of imminent danger and neceſſity, whereby they 
« did make it plauſible unto his majeſty. And on the other 
« fide, ſuch as did appear againſt them, are daily diſcoun- 
© tenanced and diſgraced; which, whillt it ſhall' be ſo, we 
<« have no reaſon to judge the diſeaſe to be yet killed and 
© dead at root, and therefore no reaſon to bury it in'6Þbli- 
vion. And whilſt we behold the ſpawns of thoſe miſ- 
«© chievous principles cheriſhed and foſtered” in that new 
«. generation of counſellors, friends and abetters of the for- 

Pop ters 6 mer, 
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1642. „ mer, or at leaſt, concurring with them in their malig- 
38 nancy againſt the proceedings of this parliament, we 
«cannot think ourſelves ſecure from the like or a worſe 
« danger. SLA Cs. 
* And here the penner of this anſwer beſtows an admo- 
< nition upon the parliament, bidding us take heed we fall 
«© not upon the ſame error, upon the ſame ſuggeſtions. But 
de he might have well ſpared this, till he could have ſhewed 
& wherein we had exerciſed any power, otherwiſe than by 
sc the rule of the law, or could have found a more authen- 
ce tick or higher judge in matters of law, than the high 
& court of parliament. 
ce Tt is declared in his Cy name, that he is reſolved 
© to keep the rule himſelf, and to his power to require the 
cc ſame of all others. We muſt needs acknowledge, that 
& ſuch a reſolution is like to bring much happineſs and 
« blefling to his majeſty, and all his kingdom; yet with 
« humility we muſt confeſs, we have not the fruit of it, 
<< in that caſe of my lord Kimbolton, and the other five 
ec members, accuſed contrary to law, both common law and 
cc the ſtature law, and yet remain unſatisfied; which cafe 
cc was remembred in our declaration, as a ſtrange and un- 
ce heard of violation of our laws. But the penner of this 
cc anſwer thought fit to paſs it over, hoping that man 
“ would read his majeſty's anſwer, (which hath been ſo 
cc carefully diſperſed) which would not read our declaration. 
4 Whereas after our ample thanks and acknowledge- 
<© ment of his majeſty's favour in paſſing many good bills, 
« we ſaid, that truth and neceſſity inforced us to add this, 
<< that in or about the time of paſſing thoſe bills, ſome de- 
<« ſign or other hath been on foot, which, if it had taken 
effect, would not only have deprived us of the fruit of 
ce thoſe bills, but would have reduced us to a worſe condi- 
c tion of confuſion, than that wherein the parliament found 
« us. It is now told us, that the king muſt be moſt ſen- 
% ſible of what we caſt upon him, for requital of thoſe 
good bills; whereas, out of our uſual tenderneſs of his 
<c majeſty's honour, we did not mention him at all: but 
„ ſo injurious are thoſe wicked counſellors to the name and 
«© honour of their maſter and ſovereign, that, as much as 
„ they can, they lay their own infamy and guilt upon his 
wo a So fon he a 
«© Here God alſo is called to witneſs his majeſty's up- 
right intentions at the paſling of thoſe” laws; this we 
will not queſtion, neither did we give any occafion for 
Ss « ſuch 
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«ſuch a ſolemn aſſeveration as this is. The devil is like- 1642. 


wiſe defied to prove, there was any deſign with his ma. 


jeſty's knowledge or privity. This might well have been 
ſpared, for we ſpoke nothing of his majeſty : but ſince we 


c are ſo far taxed, as to have it affirmed, that we laid a 
© notorious and falſe imputation upon his majeſty, we have 


thought it neceſſary, for the juſt defence of our own in- 


© nocency, to cauſe; the oaths and examinations which had 
been taken concerning the deſign, to be publiſhed in a 
c full narration, for ſatisfaction of all his majeſty's ſubjects; 


out of which we ſhall now offer ſome few particulars, 
whereby the world may judge, whether we could have 
proceeded with more tenderneſs towards his majeſty than 
we haye done, Mr. Goring confeſſeth, that the king 
firſt aſked him, whether he was engaged in any cabal 
concerning the army ? and commanded him to join with 
Mr. Percy and Mr. Jermin, and ſome others, whom they 
ſhould find within at Mr. Percy's chamber ; where they 
took the oath of ſecrecy, and then debated of a deſign 
propounded by Mr. Jermin, to ſecure the Tower, and to 
conſider of bringing up the army to Londom, and cap- 
tain Legg confeſſed, he had received the draught of a 
petition in the king's preſence ; and his majeſty acknow- 
ledged it was from his own hand : and whoſoever reads 
the ſum of that petition, as it was proved by the teſti- 
mony of Sir Jacob Aſtly, Sir John Coniers, and captain 
Legg, will eaſily perceive ſome points in it, apt to beget 
in them ſome diſcontent againſt the parliament. And 
can any man believe, there was no deſign in the accuſa- 
tion of the lord Kimbolton, and the reſt, in which his 
majeſty doth#avow himſelf to be both a commander and 
an actor? theſe things being ſo, it will eaſily appear to 
be as much againſt the rule of prudence, that the penner 
of this anſwer ſhould entangle his majeſty in this un- 
neceſſary apology ; as it is againſt the rules of juſtice, 
that any. reparation from us ſhould be either yielded or 
demanded, | 


hope, that he will take that courſe which will be moſt 
effectual to eaſe them of theſe burdens; that is, to join 
with his parliament in preſerving the peace of, the kmg- 


dom; which by his abſence from them hath been much 


endangered, ar.d which, by hindering the voluntary ad- 


_ ventures ſor the recovery of Ireland, and, dilahling, the 


„ ſubjects 
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is like 


ny mac the war much more heavy to the kingdom. And 


<« for his majeſty's wants, the parliament bath been no cauſe 
© of them; we have not diminiſhed his juſt revenue, but 
« have much eaſed his publick charge, and ſomewhat his 
« private, And we ſhall be ready, in a parliamentary way, 
„to ſettle his revenue, in ſuch an honourable proportion, 
«© as may be anſwerable to both, when he ſhall put himſelf 
c into ſuch a poſture of government, that his ſubjects may 
4 be ſecure to enjoy his juſt protection for their religion, 
« Jaws, and liberties. | 

We never refuſed his majeſty's gracious offer of a free 
„ and general pardon, only we ſaid it could be no ſecurity 
<< to our preſent fears and jealouſies: And we gave a rea- 
<« ſon for it, that thoſe fears did not ariſe out of any guilt of 
*« our own actions, but out of the evil deſigns and attempts 
of others; and we leave it to the world to judge, whether 
« we herein have deſerved fo heavy a tax and exclamation, 
« (That it was a ſtrange world, when princes proffered favours 
& are counted reproaches ; ſuch are the words of his majelty's 
« anſwer) who do eſteem that offer as an act of princely 
« grace and bounty, which, ſince this parliament began, 
« we have humbly defired we might obtain, and do ſtill 
« hold it neceſſary and advantageous for the generality of 
« the ſubjects, upon whom theſe taxes and ſubſidies lie 
% heavieſt; but we ſce, upon every occaſion, how unhappy 
« we are in his majeſty's miſapprehenſions of our words and 
« actions. | 

« Weare fully of the king's mind, as it is here declared, 
« that he may reſt ſo ſecure of the affections of his ſub- 
« jets, that he ſhould not ſtand in need ofv#foreign force to 
ct preſerve him from oppreſſion, and are confident, that he 
« ſhall never want an abundant evidence of the good wiſhes 
« and affiſtance of his whole kingdom, eſpecially if he ſhall 
« be pleaſed to hold to that gracious reſolution, of building 
„ upon that ſure foundation, the law of the land: but 
« why his majeſty ſhould take it ill, that we having re- 
« ceived information fo deeply concerning the ſafety of the 
« Kingdom, ſhould think them fit to be conſidered of, we 
« cannot conceive ; for. although the name of the perſon 


„ was unknown, yet that which was more ſubſtantial to 
<< the” probability of the report was known (that is) that 


<c he was ſervant to the lord Digby, who in his prefump- 
% tuous letter to the queen's majeſty, and other letters to 
e Sir Lewis Dives, had intimated ſome wicked propoſition, 


« ſuitable 
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4 that there is no difficulty or 


«ſuitable-ta:that-information ; but that this ſhould-require 1642. 


4 
truth, that we have mixed any malice with theſe rumours, 
e thereby to feed the fears and jealouſies of the people. 

<< It isaffirmed, his majeſty is driven (but not by us yet) 
from us; perchance hereafter, if there be opportunity 
of gaining more credit, there will not be wanting who 
«will ſuggeſt unto his majeſty, that it is done by us. And 
6 if, his majeſty were driven from us, we hope it was not 
«by his own fears, but by the fears of the lord Digby, 
« and his retinue of Cavaliers (5); and that no fears of 
any tumultuary violence but of their juſt puniſhment for 
their manifold inſolence, and intended violence againſt 
tc the parliament. 

REM. (5.) By the lord Digby's cavaliers were meant 
the officers and gentlemen who aſſembled at Whitehall, to 

ard the king, in the head of whom was the lord Digby. 
re not believe, that when this declaration was publiſhed, 
the term Cavaliers was commonly uſed to denote the royal 
party. Perhaps this word, uſed here by the parliament, was 
the occaſion of calling the king's party Cavaliers, as the 
parliament's adherents were named  Round-heads, Theſe 
two names were afterwards changed into Tories and Whiggs. 

And this is expreſſed by the lord Digby himſelf, when 
& he told thoſe cavaliers, that the principal cauſe of his ma- 
c jelity's going out of town, was to ſave them from being 
e trampled in the dirt; but of his majeſty's perſon there 
e was no Cauſe of fear in the greateſt heat of his people's 
« indignation, after the accuſation, and his majeſty's vio- 
«© lent coming to the houſe ; there was no ſhew of any evil 
intention againſt his regal perſon, of which there can be 
no better evidence than this, that he came the next day 
without a guard into the city, where he heard nothing 
but prayers and petitions, «no threatnings nor irreverent 
e ſpeeches, that might give him any juſt occaſion of fear, 


© that we have heard of, or that his majeſty expreſt : for 


« he ſtaid near a week after at Whitehall, in a ſecure and 
e peaceable condition, whereby we are induced to believe, 

= at all, but his majeſty s 
e relidence near London, may be as ſafe as in any part of 


*. the kingdom. We are moſt aſſured of the faithfulneſs 


© of the city and ſuburbs; and for ourſelves, we ſhall 
% quicken the vigour of the laws, the induſtry of the ma- 
e giltrates, the authority of the parliament, for the ſup- 
<< prefling of all tumultuary inſolences whatſocver, and for 
Vor. X. As A... * 


ion, we hold it as far from juſtice as it is from 
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inſolent ſcandals, if any ſuch ſhall be found to be raiſed 


upon him, as are mentioned in this anſwer; ard therefore 
we think it altogether unneceſſary, and exceeding incon- 
venient, to adjourn the parliament to any other Pee. 

4 Where the deſire of a good underftanding betwixt the 
king and the parliament, is on both parts ſo earneſt, as 
is here profeſſed by his majeſty, to be in him, and we 
have ſufficiently teſtified to be in ourſelves, it ſeems 
ſtrange we ſhould be ſo long aſunder, it can be nothing 
elſe but evil and malicious counſel, miſrepreſenting our 
carriage to him, and indiſpoſing his favour to us: and 
as it {hall be far from us, to take any, advantage of his 
majeſty's ſuppoſed ſtraits, as to deſite, much leſs to com- 
pel, him to that which his honour or intereſt may render 
unpleaſant and grievous to him; ſo we hope, that his 
majeſty will not make his own underſtanding or reaſon 
the rule of his government, but will ſuffer himſelf to be 
aſſiſted with a wife and prudent council, that may deal 
faithfully betwixt him and his people; and that he will 
remember, that his reſolutions do concern kingdoms, and 
therefore ought not to be moulded by his own, much leſs 
by any other private perſon, which is not alike propor- 
tionable to ſo great a truſt. And therefore we {till deſire 
and hope, that his majeſty will not be guided by his own 
underſtanding, or think thoſe courſes, ſtraits, and neceſ- 
ſities, to which he ſhall be advifed by the wiſdom of both 
houſes of parliament, which are the eyes in this politick 
body, whereby his majeſty is, by the conſtitution of this 
kingdom, to diſcern the difterences of thoſe things which 
concern the public peace and ſafety thereof. ROT". 
„We have given his majeſty no cauſe to ſay, that we 
do meaaly value the diſcharge of his public duty. What- 
ſoever acts of grace or juſtice have been done, they pro- 
ceed from his majeſty by the advice and counſel of his 
parliament ;z yet we have, and ſhall always anſwer them 
with conſtant gratitude, obedience, and affection: And 
although many things have been done fince this parlia- 
ment, of another nature, yet we ſhall not ceaſe to deſirc 
the continued protection of almighty God upon his ma- 
jeſty; and moſt humbly petition him, to caft from him 
all thoſe evil and contrary counſels, which have, in many 
particulars formerly mentioned, much detracted from the 
honour of his government, the happineſs of his ow! 


; eltate, and proſperity of his people, 


cc And 
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e And, having paſſed ſo many dangers from abroad, fo 1642. 
„many conſpiracies at home, and brought on the public yord 


% work | ſo; far, through the . greateſt difficulties: that ever 
* ſtood in oppoſition to a parliament, to ſuch a degree of 
< ſucceſs, that nothing ſeems. to be left in our way, able 
to hinder the full accompliſhment of our deſires and en- 
% deavours of the public good; unleſs God in his juſtice 


do ſend ſuch a grievous curſe upon us, as to turn the 


e ſtrength. of the kingdom againſt itſelf, and to eſtect that 
„ by their own folly and credulity, which the power and 
* ſubtilty of their and our enemies could not attain, that is, 
e to divide the people from the parliament, and to make 
*< them {ſerviceable to the ends and aims of thoſe who would 
« deſtroy them. Therefore we deſire the kingdom to take 
„ notice of this laſt and moſt deſperate and miſchievous 


plot of the malignant party, that is ated and proſecuted 


in many parts of the kingdom, under plauſible notions of 
« ſtirring them up to a care of preſerving the king's pre- 
„ rogative, maintaining the diſcipline of the church, up- 


holding and continuing the reverence and ſolemnity of 


“ God's ſervice, and encouraging of learning. And upon 
theſe grounds, divers mutinous petitions have been framed 


* in London, Kent, and other counties, and ſundry of his 
“ majeſty's ſubjects have been ſolicited to declare them- 


«c ſelves for the king againſt the parliament : and many falſe 
„ and foul aſperſions have been caſt upon our proceedings, 
& as if we had been not only negligent, but averſe in theſe 
points: whereas we deſire nothing more, than to main- 
„ tain the purity and power of religion, and to honour the 
«* king in all his juſt prerogatives; and for encouragement 
* and advancement of piety and learning, we have very 
«© earneſtly endeavoured, and ſtill do, to the utmoſt of our 


«© power, that all pariſhes may have learned, pious, and 


© ſufficient preachers, and all ſuch preachers competent 
livings. (G.) 
REM. (6.) The king complained, that the church of 
England was going to be deſtroyed to make way for preſby- 
tery. The parliament dares not ſay the contrary, for fear 
of diſcouraging the preſbyterians, nor own it, becaule it 
was not yet time to diſcover themſelves ſo openly. They 
endeavour therefore to get off, by general terms, which 
ſignify nothing, that is, they have reſolved to place in every 
pariſh pious miniſters, and provide for their ſubſiſtence. 
Many other bills and propoſitions are in preparation 
< for the king's profit and honour, the people's fafety and 
1 C2 e proſperity ; 


* 
* 
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ec profperity: in the proceedings whereof we are much 
<« hitdered by his majeſty's abſence from the parliament, 
©. which.1s afcogether contrary to the uſe of his predeceſſors, 
© and the privileges of parliament, whereby our time is 


_ *. conſumed by a multitude of unneceſſary meſſages, and 


© our innocency wounded by cauſelefs and ſharp invectives, 
& Yet we doubt not, but we ſhall overcome all this at laſt, 
« if the people ſuffer not themſelves to be. deluded with 
* falſe and ſpecious ſhews, and ſo drawn to betray us to 
&* their own undoing, who have ever been willing to hazard 
«© the undoing of ourſelves, that they might not be betray- 
©« ed by our neglect of the truſt repoſed in us: but if it 
«© were poſſible they ſhould prevail herein, yet we would 
e not fail, through God's grace, ſtill to perbit in our du- 
« ties, and to look beyond our own lives, eſtates, and ad- 
<« vantages, as thoſe who think nothing worth the enjoy- 
© ing, without the liberty, peace, and ſafety of the king- 
dom; nor any thing too good to be hazarded in diſcharge 
„ of our conſciences, for the obtaining of it: and ſhall al- 
„ ways repoſe ourſelves upon the protection of almighty 
« God, which we are confident ſhall never be wanting to 
© us, (while we ſeek his glory) as we have found it hitherto 


« wonderfully going along with us in all our proceedings.” 


The king quickly anſwered this manifeſto. He had ſtrong 
reaſons to prevent betimes the impreſſions it might make 
upon the minds of the people. As a war was unavoidable, 
the king and the parliament were equally concerned to gain 


the people, and for that theſe papers were intended. e 


have ſeen in the parliament's manifeſto, the objections 
againſt the king reiterated, and we ſhall ſee in the king's, 
the ſame anſwers he had before given to each of the articles, 
Theſe two papers therefore may be conſidered as a recapitu- 
lation of whatever had been alledged pro and con, in the diſ- 


pute between the king and the parliament. Both flattered 


themſelves, that their reaſons were unanſwerable, and pro- 
poſed them with great confidence. Nor was this intirely 


without foundation, for both ſides, reaſoning upon different 


Ruſhworth, 
IV. p. 704. 
Clarendon, 


N Pe 463. 


principles, might be in the right, according to their reſpec- 
tive ſuppoſitions. 


His majeſty's anſwer to a book, intitled, The declaration or 


remonſtrance of the lords and commons of the 19th- of 

May, 1642. | | 
Fe could be weary of taking any pains for the ſatis- 
ec 1 faction of our people, and to —4— them of thoſe 
« ſpecious miſchievous infuſions which are daily inſtilled 
into 
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«& into them, to ſhake and corrupt their loyalty and uffection 1642. 
c to us and our government, after ſo full and dcbpletdedts- — 
ce ration of ourſelf and intentions, and fo fair and ſatisfactory | 
ce anſwers to all ſuch matters as have been objected to us by 
« a major part preſent of both houſes of parliament, we 
« might well give over this labour of our pen, and fit ſtill 
« till it ſhall pleaſe God ſo to enlighten the affections and 
c underſtandings of our good ſubjects on our behalf, (which 
& we doubt not but that in his good time he will do) that 
e they may fee our ſufferings are their ſufferings. But 
5 ſince, inſtead of applying themſelves to the method pro- 
« poſed by us, of making ſuch ſolid particular propofitions 
« as might eſtabliſh a good underitanding between us, or 
of following the advice of our council of Scotland (with 
«© whom they communicate their affairs) in forbearing all 
«© means that may make the breach wider and wound deeper; 
« they have choſen to purſue us with new reproaches, or 
&« rather to continue and improve the old, by adding and 
varying little circumitances and language, in matters for- 
ec merly urged by them, and fully anſwered by us. We 
_ & prevailed with ourſelf, upon very mature and particular 
ce conſideration of it, to anſwer the late printed book, in- 
ce titled, A declaration or remonſtrance of the lords and commons, 
ce which was ordered the 19th of May laſt to be printed 
£ and publiſhed, hoping then, that they would put us to 
ce no more of this trouble, but that that ſhould have been 
the lait of ſuch a nature they would have communicated 
« to our people, and that they would not, as they have 
done ſince, thought fit to affhult us with a newer decla- y 
« ration, indeed of a very new nature and learning, which 
4 muſt have another anſwer. (1.) 
REMARK (I.) This was another declaration of the ſe- 
cond of June, whence it may be inferred, that this anſwer 
of the king to the firſt was not publiſhed till after that 
time, | : 
Cc And we doubt not, but that our good ſubjects in ſhort 
& time will be fo well inſtructed in the differences and mi- 
„ ſtakings between us, that they will plainly diſcern, with- 
© out reſigning their reaſon and underſtanding to our prero- | 
« gative, or the infallibility of a now major part of both 
* houſes of parliament (infected by a few malignant ſpirits) 
© where the fault is. (2.) 
REM. (2.) The king begins in this paper to repreſent 
the reſolutions of the wa OS not as being agreeable = 
inn w 3 2 C 
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1642. the ſentiments of the nation, but as coming only PEA a 
CG diſaffected party which prevailed in both houſes. 


Though we ſhall, with humility and alacrity, be al- 
ways forward to acknowledge the infinite mercy-and pro- 
vidence of almighty God, vouchſafed ſo many ſeveral 
ways to ourſelf and this nation, yet ſince God himſelf 
doth not allow that we ſhould fanfy' and create dangers 
to ourſelf, that we might manifeſt and publiſh his mercy 
in our deliverance, we muſt profeſs we do not know thoſe 
deliverances mentioned in the beginning of that declara- 
tion, from ſo many wicked plots and deſigns ſince the 
beginning of this parliament, which if they had taken 
eftect, would have brought ruin and deſtruction upon this 
kingdom. We well know, the great labour and ſkill 
hath been uſed to amaze and affright our good ſubjects 
with fears and apprehenſions of plots and conſpiracies, 
the ſeveral pamphlets publiſhed, and letters ſcattered up 
and down, full of ſuch ridiculous contemptible animad- 
verſions to that purpoſe, as (though they found, for what 


end God knows, very unufual countenance) no ſober 
-man would be moved with them. But we muſt confeſs, 


we have never been able to inform ourſelf of any ſuch 
pernicious formed deſign againſt the peace of this king- 
dom, ſince the beginning of this parliament, as is men- 
tioned in that declaration, or might be any warrant to 
thoſe great fears, both our houſes of parliament ſeem to 
be tranſported with; but we have great cauſe to believe, 
more miſchief and danger hath been raiſed and begotten 
to the diſturbance of this kingdom, than cured or pre- 
vented by thoſe fears and jealoufics. And therefore, 
however the rumour and diſcourſe of plots and conſpira- 
cies may have been neceſſary to the deſigns of particular 
men, they ſhall do well not to pay any falſe deyotions to 
almighty God, who diſcerns whether our: dangers are 


real or pr etended. 


6: For the bringing up of the army to London, as we 
have heretofore (by no other direction than the teſtimony 
of a good eonſcience) called God to witneſs, we never 
had, or knew any ſuch reſolution; fo upon the view of 


| the depoſitions now publiſhed with that declaration, it is 


not evident to us, thete was ever ſuch a deſign, unleſs 


very looſe diſcourſe or argument be nfkance nen, of a 
deſign. (3. 


Re >1. 4 5 The king ſeems to vindthbe: himſelf very 
weakly upon this article. His whole anſwer lies in the 


ambiguity 
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ambiguity of the word deſign, which may ſigniſy, either 1642. 
à bare prgject, or à ſettled and formed deſign. It is cer- ——y—w 
tain, there was a deſign or project to bring up the ar y tw. 09) 
London, which the king knew of and was, propgſed by 
Jermyn; but no — 9 oy was taken thereon. The king 

denies, he knew of any ſuch reſolution, becauſe indeed 
there was, none. But he dares not deny, he was informed 
of the deſign or project to march the army to London. 
Wherefore, after having ſpoken of the deſign in general, 
he immediately changes the word into that of refolution. 
Charles I. was very {kilful in ſuch ſort of ambiguities. 

And it is apparent, that what was ſaid of it, was near 
ce three months before the diſcovery to both houſes of par- 
„ liament: ſo that if there were any danger threatned that 
6 way, it vaniſhed without any reſiſtance or prevention, by 
6 the wiſdom, power, or authority of them. (4. 

Rem. (4. The parliament inſiſted chiefly upon the king's 
intention, .and endeavoured to prove the fact, in order to 
ſhew the intention. So it was not a proof of the king's 
having no ill 1 intention, that the deſign ot ſeducing the army, 
and bringing it up to London, was not purſued. 

It ſeems the intention of that declaration (whatſoever 
<« other end it hath) is to anſwer a declaration they received 
from us, in anſwer to that which was preſented to us at 
£6. New-market the gth of March laſt; and likewiſe to our 
„ anſwer to the petition, of both houſes, preſented to us at 
6. Vork the 26th of March laſt But before that declara- 
5+, tion, falls. upon any particulars of our ſaid declaration or 
7 anſwer, it complains, that the heads. of the malignant 
T party have, with much art and indultry, adviſed us to 
5< {utter divers unjuſt ſcandals and imputations upon the 
66, parliament, to be publiſhed. in our name, whereby they 
<< might make it odious to the people, and by their help 
00 dettray it: but not inſtancing in any one ſcandal or im- 
6" putation ſo publiſhed by us, we are ſtill to ſeek for the 
heads of that malignant party. But our good ſubjects 
will eaſily underſtand, that if we were guilty of that aſ- 
<c..perſion, we, mult not only be active in raiſing the ſcandal, 
cc but paſſive, in the miſchief begotten by that icandal, we 
being an eſſential part, of the parliament. (5.7) 

REM. (5. ) This is only a ſubtlety grounded upon the 
ambiguity of the word parliament. In the declaration which 
the King. is anſwering, by the term, parkanient, is meant 
both houſes, exclufive of the king, and here the King means 

Nx houſes and the king together, | 8 
| 4 e And 


. 7 


40 
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&« And we hope the juſt defence of ourſelf and our autho- 
«rity; and the neceſſary vindication of our innocence and 
«juſtice; from the imputation laid on us by. a major part 
6 'then'preſent, by either or both houſes, ſhall no more be 
6 called a ſcandal upon the parliament, than the opinion of 
4 ſuch a part be reputed an act of parliament. And we 
« hope our good ſubjects will not be long miſled by that 
« common expreſſion, in all the declarations, wherein they 
«-uſurp the word parliament, and apply it to countenance 
« wy reſolution or vote ſome few have a mind to make, by 
« calling it, the reſolution of parliament, which can never 
< be without our conſent; neither can the vote of either, 
cc gr both houſes, make a greater alteration in the laws of 
&« this kingdom (fo ſolemnly made by the advice of their 
c predeceſſors, with the concurrence of us and our ey 
« either by commanding” or inhibiting any thing (beſides 
« the known rules of the law) than our ſingle direction or 
% mandate can do, to which we do not aſcribe the autho- 
e i W940 

REM, (6.) This reaſon is invincible, ſuppoſing the go- 
vernment in its natural ſtate. But it could not make any 
imprefſian upon thoſe who believed the king intended to 
eſtabliſh an arbitrary po- rt. e 

But that declaration informs our people, that the ma- 
„ lignant party hath drawn us into the northern parts far 
from our parltament; it might more truly and properly 
4 haye faid, that it hath driven, than drawn us hither, (J.) 

REM, (7.) The parliament underſtood by the malignant 
party the king's party, and here the king gives the ſame 


* 


name to that of the parliament. 5 

For we confeſs our journey hither (for which we have 
© no other reaſon to be ſorry, than with reference to the 
© -cauſe of it) was only forced upon us by the true malig- 
* nant party, which contrived and cayntenanced thoſe bar- 
« barous tumults, and other ſeditious circumſtances; of 
c which we have ſo often complained, and hereafter ſhall 
« ſay more, and which indeed threatens ſo much danger ta 
« our perſon, and laid ſo much ſcandal upon the whole 
s privilege and dignity of parliament, that we wonder it 
* can. be mentioned without bluſhes or indignation; but of 
that anon. But why the malignant party ſhould: be 
charged with cauſing a preſs to be wan erte to Vork, 
*© we cannot imagine; neither have any papers or writings 
5 iſſued from thence, to our knowledge, but what have 
been extorted from us by ſuch provocations, as have not 

aA Os of! 6 IL IQ. e unden + been 
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tc deen before offered to a king. And no doubt it will ap- 
cc pear à moſt trivial and fond exception, when all preſſes 
ec" Are open to vent whatſoever they think fit to ſay to the 
cc people, is thing unwarranted by former cuſtom) that 
« we ſhould not make uſe of all lawful means to publiſh 
& gurJuſt and neceſſary anſwers thereunto, As for the au- 
6 thick of the great-ſeal, (Doug! we do not know that 
et it hath been neceſſary to things of this nature) the ſame 
c ſhall be more frequently uſed hereafter, as occaſion ſhall 
« require (8.); to which we make no doubt the greater 
and better part of our priyy-council will concur, and 
£ whoſe advice we are 0 follow, as far as it ſhall 
«© be agreeable to the good and welfare of the kingdom. 


41 
1642, 
— 


Rem. (8.) The parliament's declaration was publiſhed - 


the 19th of May, and three days after. the lord-keeper Lit- 
tleton went privately from Lond 


king. So the king had it in his hands when he publiſhed 


on with the great-ſeal to the 


his anſwer. For this reaſon, he fays, the ſame ſhall be 


more frequently uſed hereafter. | 

«© Before that declaration vouchſafes to inſiſt on any par- 
e ticulars, it is pleaſed to cenſure both our declaration and 
© anſwer, to be filled with harſh. cenſures, and cauſeleſs 
“ charges upon the parliament (till miſapplying the word 
“ parliament to the vote of both houſes) concerning which 
“ they reſolve to give ſatisfaction to the kingdom, ſince 
<« they find it very difficult to ſatisfy us. If, as in the uſage 
of the word parliament, they have left us out of their 
* thoughts; i by the word kingdom, they intend to ex- 
& clude all our people, who are out of their walls, (for 
© that's grown another phraſe of the time, the vote of the 
* major part of both houſes, and ſometimes of one, is now 


called, The reſolution of the whole kingdom) we believe it 


6c may not be hard to give ſatisfaction to themſelves ; other- 


cc 


He we are confident (and our confidence proceeds from 


the uprightneſs of our own conſcience) they will never 
de able 5 to ſever the affections of us and our kingdom, 
that: what cannot be ſatisfaction to the one, ſhall be to 
e the other. Neither will the ſtile of humble ' and faithful, 
and telling us, That they will make us à great and gloriaus 
« ting, in their petitions and remonſtrances, ſo deceive our 


* good ſubjects, that they will paſs over the reproaches, 


threats, and menaces they are ſtuffed with, which ſure 
© rould not be more gently. reprehended by us, than by A 


5 ſaying, their expreſſions were different from: the ufual 
language to princes, which that declaration tells you we 
NP | had 
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had no occaſion to ſay, But we believe, whoſoever looks 
over that declaration preſchted to us at New-market, to 
% which ours was an anſwer, will find the language through- 
out it to be ſo unuſual, that, before this parliament, it 
could never be parallelled ; whilft under pretence of ju- 
« ſtifying their fears, they give ſo much countenance to the 
diſcourſe of the rebels of Ireland, as if they had a mind 
« our good ſubjects ſhould give credit to it * otherwiſe, be- 
ing warranted by the ſame evidence, which they have 
« ſince publiſhed, they would have as well declared, 'T'hat 
«< thoſe rebels publickly threaten the rooting out the name 
« of the Engliſh, and that they will have a king of their 
« own, and no longer be 92 5 75 by us; as that they 
« ſay, that they do nothing but by our authority, and that 
they call themſelves the queen's army. And therefore we 
„have great reaſon to complain of the abſence, of juſtice 
« and integrity in that declaration, beſides the unfitneſs of 
e other expreſſions. Neither did we miſtake the ſubſtance 
« or logic of the meſſage to us at Theobalds concerning 
< the militia, which was no other, and is ſtated to be no 
e other (even by that declaration which reproved us) than 
<< a plain threat, That if wwe refafes to join with them, they 
« would make a law without us. Nor hath the practice ſince 
that time been other, which will never be juſtified to the 
e moſt ordinary (if not partial) underſtandmgs, by the 
e mere averring it to be according to the fundamental laws 
of this kingdom, without giving AF direction, that the 
« molt cunning and learned men in the laws may be able 
to find thoſe, foundations. (9.) 1 aud We: 
REM. (9.) There is here an ambiguity in the term Fun- 
damental law. The parliament had clearly expreſſed what 
they meant by this fundamental law, viz. if the king failed 
in the diſcharge of his duty, the nation ought not, how 
ever, · to be without defence, and in that cale, it belonged 
to the parliament to take care of it, Inſtèad therefore of 
_ aſking where this law was, it ſeems, that the king ſhould 
have ſhewn, either that, tho' he neglected his duty, it be- 
longed not to the parliament to meddle with the government 
of the -ſtate, or that he never had neglected, nor did {till 
neglect it. For, according to the parliament, though this 
law was not expreſſed in any particular ſtatute, it naturally 
owed from the conſtitution of the goverment. The king 


„ 


ſeems, by requiring this law to be produced, to inſinuatc, 


that the parliament, in no caſe whatever, could intermeddle 
with the government of the ſtate, unleſs authoriſed by an 
* | : exprels 
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expreſs. lay; and yet the parliament had alledged two caſes, 1642. 
5 namely, the. captivity and Nanagy of a king, wherein they — 
3 might have the management of the government, and the7ß 


. reckoned the king's negligence in the ſame claſs. To this 
Y the king ſhould have returned an anſwer. Ae 

And we muſt appeal to all the world, whether they 
B „ might not, with as much juſtice, and by as much law, 


< have. ſeized; upon the eſtate of every member of both 
& houſes, who diſſented from that pretended ordinance, 
«(which much the major part of the houſe of Peers did 
* two or three ſeyeral times) as they have invaded that 
<< power of ours over the militia, . becauſe we (upon reaſons 
«*« they have not ſo much as pretended to anſwer) refuſe to 
3 ce conſent to that propoſition. (1o 
A ERM. (10.) The authority aſſumed by the parliament, 
was not an ordinary authority, nor pretended to be fo. It 
| was extraordinary for the. preſent ſuppoſed cafe, that there 
TP was great danger from the king. As therefore they had not 
the ſame ſuſpicions of, thoſe who had at firſt refuſed their 
conſent to-the ordinance, they could not, ſeize their eſtates, 
upon the ſame foundation. Thus the, conſequence drawn 
by the king from the parliament's uſurpation, does not ſeein 
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ce Ani if no better effects, than loſs of time, and hin- 
< drance of the public affairs, have been found by our an- 
„ ſwers and replies, let all good men judge, by whoſe de- 
fault, and whole, want of duty, ſuch ects have been: 
for as our end, (indeed only end) in thoſe anſwers and 
„replies, hath been thc ſettlement and compoſure of pub- 
6e lic affairs, ſo x ae àſſured; and mot men do believe, 
That if hat due regard and reverence had been given 
to our words, and, that conſent and obedience to our 
<6. counſels, Nhich we did expect, there had been before 
this time à chearful calm upon the face of the whole 
kingdom, every man enjoying his own, with alf poffible 
peace and ſecurity that Nan e imagined ; which furely 
4+. thoſe men do, nat deſire, who (after all thoſe acts of 
juſtice and, favour paſſed by us. this parliament, alFthofe 
-« -aftronts and ſutferings endured and undergone by us) 
think fit ſtill to xeproach. us with ſhip-money, coat and 
conduct-money, and other thin 1 fo abundantly dectafed 


„ s that declaration itſelf confeſſes) in the general remon- 
e trance of the Rare of the kingdom, publiſhed in Novein- 
un ber laſt, which we, wonder to find now avowed to be the 


ſr e remonſtrance of both houſes, and which we are ſure, 
| | 88 Was 
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1642... ©. Was. preſented to us only by the houſe; of commons; and 
did never, and we are confident, in that time could never 
<« have paſſed the houſe of Peers; the concurrence and 4 
« authority of which was not then thought neceſſary... Shall b 
te we, belieye thoſe reproaches to be the voice of the king- 2 
« dom of England? That all our loving ſubjects, eaſed, 
& refreſhed, ſtrengthned, and abundantly ſatisfied with out 
« acts of grace and favour towards them, axe willing to be 
« involved in theſe unthankful expreſſions? We muſt ap- 
c peal to the thanks and acknowledgments publiſhed in the 
<« petitions of moſt of the counties of England, to the 
6 teſtimony and thanks we have received from both houſes 
c of parliament, how ſeaſonable, how agreeable this uſage 
% of us is to our merit, or their former expreſſions. 8 
„We have not in the leaſt ſwerved or departed from | 
« our reſolution, or words, in the beginning of this par- L 
c lament, We ſaid, we were reſolved to put ourſelf f 
& freely and clearly upon the love and affection of our 
© Engliſh, ſubjects ; and we ſay ſo ſtill, as far as concerns 
« England. And we callalmighty God to witneſs all our 
% complaints and jealouſi&s, which have never been cauſe- 
© lefs, not out of our houſes of parliament, (but of ſome 
© few ſchiſmatical, factious, and ambitious ſpirits, and up- 
& on ſuch grounds, as ſhort time, we fear, will juſtify to 
c. the world) our, denial of the militia, our abſenting our- 
« ſelf from London, have been the effects of an upright 
« and faithful affection to our Engliſh ſubjects, that we 
% may be able (through all the inconveniences we are com- 
oe ſed to Fee with) at laſt, to preſerve and reſtore 
„ their religion, laws, andliberties unto them. 
e Since the proceedings againſt the lord Kimbolton, and 
<« the five members, is ſtill looked upon, and fo often 
e preſſed as ſo great an advantage againſt us, that no re- 
een tractation, made by us, nor no actions ſince that time 
„ committed againſt us, and the law of the land, under 
«6. the, pretence of vindication of privilege; can ſatisfy the 
6 contrivęrs of that declaration, but that they would have 
% our good. ſubjects. believe, the accuſation of thoſe fix 
s members mult be a plot, for the breaking the neck of 
the. parliament, (a ſtrange arrogance, if any of thoſe 
8 te members had the penning of that declaration) and that 
q it is fp;gften_urged againſt us, as if, by that ſingle caſual 
„ Miſtake of ours, (in form only) we had forfeited all duty, 
t credit and.allegiance from our people; we muſt, with- 
&.. out, endeavouring to excule that, which in truth was ar 
„ error, 
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«+ ertor, (our going to the houſe of commons) give our peo- 1642. 
ce ple 1 5 and full narration of the matter of fact, . 
de ourſelf, that our good ſubjects will not find our carriage 
cc jn that buſinefs ſuch as hath been reported, 


« When we reſolved, upon ſuch grounds, as, when they 

« ſhall be publiſhed, will ſatisfy the world, that it was PA 

&« for our own ſafety and honour, and the peace of the king- 

« dom, to proceed againſt thoſe perſons (11); tho' we 

« well know there was no degree of privilege in that caſe, 

cc yet (to ſhew our defire of correſpondency with the two 

4e houſes of parliament) we choſe, rather than to apprehend 

« their perſons by the ordinary miniſters of juſtice, (which, 

« according to the opinion and practice of former times, 

« we might have done) to command our attorney-general 

« to acquaint our houſe of peers with our intention, and 

| « the general matter of our charge, (with was yet more par- 

8 ticular than a mere accuſation) and to proceed accord- 

1 <« ingly; and at the ſame time ſent a ſworn ſervant, a ſer- 

«« jeant at arms to our houſe of commons, to acquaint them, 

% That we did accuſe, and intended to proſecute the five 

„ members of that houſe for high-treaſon, and did require 
© that their perſons might be ſecured in cuſtody, 

REM. (II.) I have already ſaid, that the pafliament was 
chiefly oftended, that the articles of the accuſation exhibited 
by the attorney-general, were levelled at the whole houſe of 
commons, and a great number of lords, as much as at the 
perſons accuſed. Here, the king maintains the matter of 
the accuſation, fince it was for the peace of the kingdom, 
and paſſes over in ſilence the reaſons which he reſerved for 
another time, and thereby his vindication cannot be full 
and perfect. 

« This we did, not only to ſhew that we intended not 

„ to violate or invade their privileges, but to uſe more ce- 
« remony towards them, than we then conceived in juſtice 
„ might be required of us; and expected at leaſt ſuch an 
«© anſwer as might inform us, if we were out of the way: 
e but we received none at all; only in the inſtant, without 
c offering any thing of their privileges to our conſideration, 
* an order was made, (and the ſame night publiſhed in 
c print) That if any perſon whatſoever ſhould offer to ar- 
< reſt the perſon of any member of that houſe, without firſt 
0 ine that houſe therewith, and receiving further 
* orders from that houſe, that it ſhould be lawful for ſuch 
members, or any perſon, to affiſt them, and to ſtand upon 
his, or their guard of defence, and to make reſiſtance ac- 

. « cording 


of par 


cc cording to the proteſtaticn taken to defend the privileges 

| Pint, And this was the firſt time that we heard 
« the proteſtation might be wreſted to ſuch a ſenſe; or that 
« in any caſe, (though of the moſt undoubted and unqueſti- 
* onable privilege) it might be lawful for any perſon to re 
« ſift, and uſe violence againſt a publick miniſter of juſtice, 
« armed with lawful authority, though we well knew, 
te that even ſuch a miniſter might be puniſhed for execut- 
& ing ſuch authority. x. 

«Upon viewing this order, we muſt confeſs we were 
% fomewhat amazed, having never ſeen or heard of the 
&« like, though we had known members of either houſe 
& committed, without ſo much formality as we had uſed, 
« and upon crimes of a far inferior nature to thoſe we had 
cc ſuggeſted; and having no courſe propoſed to us for our 
< proceeding, we were upon the matter only told, that 
< againſt thoſe perſons we were not to proceed at all: 
<< "That they were above our reach, or the reach of the 
« Jaw. It was not then eaſy for us to reſolve what to 
«do. (12.) | 

Rem. (12.) This is a little diſguiſed. The king was 
not told, that theſe members were above the reach of the 
law : but only, that the parliament fitting, the members 
could not be impriſoned without the conſent of their houſe, 
and that it was expected the grounds of the accuſation 
ſhould be made known, in order to this conſent. 

If we employed our miniſters of juſtice in the uſual 
« way for their apprehenſion, (who, without doubt, would 
4 not have refuſed to execute our lawful commands) we 
« ſaw what reſiſtance and oppoſition was like to be made, 
„„ which very probably might coſt ſome blood. If we fate 
« ſtill, and deſiſted upon this terror, we ſhould at the beſt 
« have confefled our own want of power, and the weak- 
& neſs of the law. In this {trait we put on a ſudden reſo- 
* lution to try, whether our own preſence, and a clear diſ- 
< covery of our intentions (which haply might not have 
been to well underſtood) could remove thoſe doubts, and 
prevent thoſe inconveniences, which ſeemed to have been 
c threatned ; and thereupon we reſolved to go in our own 
e perſon to our houſe of commons, which we diſcovered 
“ not till the very minute of our going; when we ſent out, 
„ That our ſervants, and ſuch gentlemen as were then in 
„our court, ſhould attend us to Weſtminſter : but giving 
them expreſs command (as we have expreſſed in our 
c anſwer ta the ordinance) that no accidents of provocation 
Is, | 6 ſhould 
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ſhould draw them. to any ſuch action as might imply a 16 
purpoſe of force in us: and outſelf (requiring thoſe of. 
«© our train not to come within the door) went into the houſe 
ce of commons: the bare doing of which, we did not then 
conceive, would have been thought more a breach of pri- 
c vilege, than if we had gone to the houſe of peers, and 
ſent for them to come us, which is the uſual cuſtom. 
We uſed the beſt expreſſions we could, to aſſure them, 
how far we were from any intention of violating their 
privileges ; that we intended.to proceed legally and ſpeed- 
ily againſt the perſons we had accuſed, and deſired there- 
fore, if they were in the houſe, that they might be deli- 
vered to us; or, if abſent, that ſuch courſe might be 
taken for their forth-coming, as might ſatisfy our juſt de- 
mands: and ſo we departed, having no other purpoſe of 
force, if they had been in the houſe, than we have before 
proteſted before God, in our anſwer to the ordinance. 
You have an account of our part of this ſtory fully, let 
our people judge freely of it. What followed on their 
part, (tho' this declaration tells you, it could not withdraw 
any part of their reverence and obedience from us; it may 
be any part of theirs it did not) we ſhall have too much 
cauſe hereafter to inform the world. 
There will be no end of the diſcourſe, and upbraid- 
ing us with evil counſellors, if, upon our conſtant denial 
of knowing any, they will not vouchſafe to inform us of 
them; and after eight months amuſing the kingdom with 
the expectation of a diſcovery of a malignant party, and 
of evil counſellors, they will not at laſt name any, nor 
deſcribe them. Let the actions and lives of men be ex- 
amined, who have contrived, counſelled, actually con- 
ſented to grieve and burden our people: and if ſuch be 
« about us, or any againit whom any notorious malicious 

crime can be proved; if we ſhelter and protect any ſuch, 
let our injuſtice be publiſhed to the world : but till that 
be done, particularly and manifeſtly, (for we ſhall never 
conclude any man, upon a bare general vote of the major 
part of either, or both houſes, till it be evident, that ma- 
Jor part be without paſſion or affection) we mult look 
upon the charge this declaration puts on us, of cheriſhing 
and countenancing a diſcontented party of the kingdom 
againſt them, as a heavier and unjuſtex tax upon our ju- 
ſtice and honour, than any we have, or can lay upon the 
framers of that declaration. (13.) Ace r wp 
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Rem. (13-) With ſuch reſtrictions one may eternalſy 
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of the houſe were without paſſion or prejudice Þ 

„ And now to countenance thoſe unhandſome expreſ- 
& ſions, whereby uſually they have implied our connivance 
« at, or want of zeal aga ink the do — af Ireland, (fo 
4 odious to all good — they have found a new way of 
& exprobration ; 7 hat the 3 againſt thoſe bloody trai- 
*c tors came not out till the Vegiming of January, the that re- 
& beliton broke out in October; then by ſpecial command 
« from us, but forty copies were appointed to be printed. It is 
« well known where we were at that time, when that re- 
„ bellion brake forth, in Scotland; that we immediately 
« from thence recommended the care of that buſineſs to 
< both houſes of parliament here, after we had provided for 
c all fitting ſapplies from our own kingdom of Scotland: 
«© that after our return hither, we obſerved all thoſe forms 
c for that ſervice, which we were adviſed to by our council 
<« of Ireland, or both houſes of parliament here; and if no 
80 proclamations iſſued out ſooner, (of which for the preſent 
« we are not certain, but think that others before that time 
« were iſſued by our direction) it was, becauſe the lords ju- 
&« ſtices of the [7 25 has deſired them no ſooner, and when 
c they did, the number they deſired was but twenty, which 
t“ they adviſed might be ſigned by us; which we * expe- 
& dition of the ſervice, commanded to be printed, (a circum- 
« ſtance not required by them) thereupon we ſigned more 
<« than our juſtices deſired. All which was v fry well known 
« to ſome members, of one or both houſes of parliament, 
« who have the more to anſwer, if they forbore to expreſs 
« it at the paſſing of this declaration: and if they did ex- 


CO preſs i it, we have the r reaſon to complain, that ſo 


t envious an aſperſion ſhould be caſt on us to our people, 


20 when 1115 know well how to anfwer their own ob- 


os ions 
| Re (14.) * anſwer appears ſomething weak; for 
ſuppoſing forty copies would have been ſufficient for Ireland, 
why was not the proclamation publiſhed in England ? The 
king returns no anſwer to what the parliament ſaid of the 
proclamation againſt the Scots. 
„ What that complaint is againſt the put 
c forth in our name, which is ſuch an evidence and coun- 
e tenance to the rebels, and ſpeaks the fame language of 
<« the parliament which the rebels do, we cannot under- 
«© ſtand. All our anſwers and declarations have been, and 
1 «© are 


cc 


« without our authority, it would be eaſy for both houſes f 
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OF ENGLAND. 
are-owned by us, and have been atteſted under our own 
hand if any other had been publiſhed in our name, and 


parliament-to diſcover and apprehend the authors. And 
we wiſh, that whoſoever was truſted with the drawing 
and penning of that declaration, had no more authority or 
cunning to impoſe upon or deceive the major part of 
thoſe votes by which it paſled, than any man hath to 
prevail with us to publiſh in our own name any thing, 
but the ſenſe and reſolution of our own heart : or, that 
the contriver of that declaration could, with as good a 
conſcience, call God to witneſe, that all his counſels and 
endeavours have been free from all private aims, -perſo- 
nal reſpects or paſſion whatſoever, as we have done and 
do, that we never had or knew of ſuch refolutions of 
bringing up the army to London. And ſince this new 
device is found out, inſtead of anſwering our reaſons, or 
ſatisfying our juſt demands, to blaſt our declarations and 
anſwers, as if they were not our own (a bold ſenſeleſs im- 
putation) we are ſure, that every anſwer and declaration 
publiſhed by us, is much more our own, than any one of 
thoſe bold, threatning, and reproachful petitions and re- 
monſtrances are the acts of cither, or both houſes. And 
if the penner of that declaration had been careful of the 
truſt repoſed in him, he would never have denied, (and 
thereupon found fault with our juſt indignation) in the 
text or margin, that we had never been charged with the 
intentivn of any force ; and that in their whole declara- 
tion, there is no word tending to ſuch a reproach ; the 


contrary whereof is ſo evident, that we are in expreſs 


terms charged in that declaration, that we fent them gra- 
cious meſſages, when, with our privity, bringing up the 
army was in agitation. Andeven in this declaration the 

ſeek to make our people believe, ſome ſuch thing to be 
proved in the depoſitions now publiſhed, wherein, we 
doubt not, they will as much fail, as they do in their cen- 
ſure of that petition ſhewed formerly to us by captain 
Legg, and ſubſcribed by us with C. R. which, notwith- 
ſtanding bur full and particular narration of the ſubſtance 
of that petition, the circumſtances of our ſeeing and ap- 
proving. it, this declaration is pleaſed to ſay, was full of 
{candal to the parliament, and might have proved dan- 
gerous to the whole kingdom. If they have this dan- 
gerous petition in their hands, we have no reaſon to be- 


« lieve any tenderneſs to us-ward hath kept them from com- 
Vol. X. D „ municating 
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municating it: if they have it not, we ought to have been 
believed. But that all good people may compute their 


c other pretended dangers by their clear underſtanding of 
ce this, the noiſe whereof hath not been inferior to any of 
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the reſt, we have recovered a true copy of the very peti- 

tion we ſigned with C. R. which ſhall in fit time be pub- 

liſhed; and which we hope will open the eyes of our 
ood. people. (15.) Concerning our warrant for Mr. 
ermin's paſſage, our anſwer was true and full: but for 

his black fattin ſuit, and white boots, we can give no 

account. * 

REM. (15.) This whole article of the anſwer ſeems very 


weak, ſince the king's defence conſiſts only of his own te- 
ſtimony. There could not be a more proper occaſion to 
publiſh the petition, of which he ſaid he had a true copy. 
But in deferring the publication to a more convenient time, 
he gave room to ſuſpect, there were ſome things in the pe- 
tition which were not favorable to him. 


e 


„We complained in our declaration, and as often as we 
have occaſion to mention our return and reſidence near 


London, we ſhall complain, of the barbarous and fedi- 
* tious tumults at Weſtminſter and Whitehall, which in- 


deed was fo full of ſcandal to our government, and danger 


to our perſon, that we ſhall never think of our return thi- 


ther, till we have juſtice for what is paſt, and ſecurity for 
the time to come. And i! there were ſo great a neceſſity, 
or deſire of our retuin as is pretended, in all this time, 
upon ſo often preſſing our delires, and upon cauſes fo no- 
torious, we {ſhould at leaſt have procured ſome order for 
the future, But that declaration tells us, we are upon 
the matter miſtaken; the reſort of the citizens to Weſt- 
miniſter was as lawful as the reſort of great numbers every 
day in the term to the ordinary courts of juſtice. They 
knew no tumults, Strange! Was the diſorderly appear- 
ance of ſo many thouſand people with ſtaves and ſwords, 
crying through the {treets, VV eſtminſter-hall, the paſſage 
between both houſes, (inſomuch as the members could 
hardly paſs to and fro) No b:/bops, down with the biſhops ; 
no tumults! What member is there of either houſe that 
{aw not thoſe numbers, and heard not thoſe cries? And 
yet lawful aftemblies | Were not ſeveral members of 


either houſe aſſaulted, threatened and ill treated ? And yet 


no tumults! Why made the houſe of peers a declaration, 
and ſent it down to the houſe of commons, for the ſup- 
prefling. of tumults, if there were no tumults? And if 

(e there 
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« and the threats fo loud to pull down the abbey at Weſt- 
« minſter, had we not cauſe to apprehend that ſuch people 
would continue their work to Whitehall? Yet no tu- 
„ mults]! What a ſtrange time are we in] That a few im- 
« pudent, malicious (to give them no worſe term) men, 
e ſhould caſt fuch a ſtrange miſt of error before the eyes of 
* both houſes of parliament, as that they either cantiot, or 
© will not ſee, how manifeſtly they injure themſelves by 
«© maintaining theſe viſible untruths? We ſay no more. 
« By the help of God, and the law, we will have juſtice 
e for thoſe tumults. (16. ) 

REM. (16.) The parliament's declaration contained two 
things upon this article; firſt, That the concourſe of people 
at Weſtminſter was no tumult. Secondly, That the king's 
perſon was in no danger, ſince on the morrow he went 
through the city without a guard, and moreover ſtaid ſeve- 
ral days at Whitehall in ſafety. The king anſwers here 
to the firſt of theſe things, and leaves the other without re- 
ply. Only he draws a conſequenc e, that Whitehall was in 
danger, becauſe the people threatened to pull down Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, a circumſtance which no where appears in 
the accounts of theſe tumults. 

« From excepting (how weightily let every man judge) 

& to what we have faid, that declaration proceeds to cen- 
© ſure us for what we have not ſaid, for the prudent omiſ- 
« ſions in our anſwer : We forbore to lay any thing of the 
« words ſpoken at Kenſington, or the articles again(t our 
cc (deareſt conſort, and of the accuſation of the ſix members: 
cc of the laſt we had ſpoken often, and we thought enough 
«© of the other two; having never accuſed any (though God 
« knows what truth there might be in either) we had no 
„ reafon to give any particular anſwer. 
« We do not reckon ourſelf bereaved of any part of our 
prerogative, which we are pleaſed freely for a time to 
part with by Bill; yet we muſt ſay, we expretied a great 
e truſt in our two houſes of parliament. when we diveſted 
« ourſelf of the power of diflolving this parliament, which 
« was a juſt, neceſſary, and proper prerogative : but we are 
&« glad to hear their reſolution, that it ſhall not encourage 
them to do any thing, which otherwiſe had not beeen fit 
c gt have been done; if it do, it will be ſuch a breach of 
truſt, God will require an account for at their hands. 


D 2 . « For 


& there were any, why was not ſuch a declaration confented 1642, 
to and publithed ? When the attempts were ſo viſible, 
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& For the militia, we have ſaid fo much in it heretofore, 
and the point is ſo well underſtood by all men, that we 
will waſte time no more in that diſpute, We never ſaid 
there was no ſuch thing as an ordinance, (though we 
know that they have been long diſuſed) but that there 
was never any ordinance, or can be, without the king's 
conſent; and that is true, and the unnecellary precedent 
cited in that declaration doth not offer to prove the con- 
trary. But enough of that, God and the law muſt de- 
termine that buſineſs. 

Neither hath this declaration given us any ſatisfaction 
concerning the votes of the 15th and 16th of March laſt, 
which we mult declare, and appeal to all the world in 
the point, to be the greateſt violation of our privilege, 
the law of the land, the liberty of the ſubject, and the 
rizht of parliament, that can be imagined. One of 
theſe votes is, (and there needs no other to deſtroy the 
king and people) That when the lords and commons (it is 
well the commons are admitted to their part in judica- 
ture) /ball declare what the law of the land is, the ſame muſt 
be aſjented to, and obeyed; that is the ſenſe in few words. 
Where is every man's property ; every man's liberty? If 


a major part of both houſes declare that the law is, that 


the younger brother ſhall inherit, what is become of all 
the families and eſtates in the kingdom ? It they declare, 
that by the fundamental law of the land, ſuch a-raſh ac- 
tion, ſuch an unadviſed word ought to be puniſhed by 
perpetual imprifonment, 15 not the liberty of the ſubject, 
durante bene placito, remedilels ? That declaration COll- 
feſlleth, I hey pretend not to a power of making new 
laws; that without us they cannot do that. "They need 
no ſuch power, if their declaration can ſuſpend this ſta- 
tute from being obeyed or executed, and make this order, 
which is no ſtatute, to be obeyed and executed. If they 
have power to declare the lord Digby, waiting on us to 
Hampton-court, and thence viſiting fome officers at. 
Kingiton, with a coach and fix horles, to be levying of 
war and high-treaſon; and Sir John Hotham's defying 
us to our face, keeping our town, fort, and goods againſt 
us by force of arms, to be an act of affection and loyalty, 
what needs a power of making new laws? Or is there 
ſuch a thing as law left? We defire our good ſubjects to 
mark the reaſon and conſequence of theſe votes, the pro- 
greſs they have already made, and how infinite that pro- 
greſs may be. Firſt, they vote the kingdom is in immi- 
ee nent 
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cc nent danger, (it is above three months ſince they diſ- 


1642. 


« cerned it) from enemies abroad, and a popiſh and dil- yy 


« contented party at home: this is matter of fact, the law 
« follows. This vote hath given them authority by law 
„ (the fundamental laws of the kingdom) to order and diſ- 
& poſe of the militia of the kingdom, and with. this power, 
& and to prevent that danger, to enter into our towns, ſeize 
ec upon our magazine, and by force keep both from us. Ts 
& not this our caſe? Firſt, th-y vote we have an intention 
& to levy war apainſt our parliament t, that is matter of 
« fact: then they declare, ſuch as {hall aſſiſt us, to be guilty 
« of high-treaſon; that is the law, and proved by two ſta- 
« tutes, themſelves know to be repealed: no matter for 
& that, they declare it, Upon this ground they exerciſe 
cc the militia, and fo actually do that upon us, which they 


& have voted we intend to do upon them. Who doth not ſee 


cc the confuſion that mult follow upon ſuch a power of de- 
« claring? If they ſhould now vote, that we did not write 
ce this declaration, but that ſuch an one did it, which is 
& ſtill matter of fact; and then declare, that for ſo doing 
« he is an enemy to the commonwealth; what is become 
e of the law that man was born to? And if all their zeal 
& for the defence of the law, be but to defend that which 
ce they declare to be law, their own votes, it will not be in 
ce their power to ſatisfy any man of their good intentions to 
cc the publick peace, but ſuch who are willing to relinquiſh 
« their titles to HAHagna Charta, and hold their lives and for- 
& tunes by a vote of a major part of both houſes. In a 
« word, we deny not, but that they may have power to de- 
& clare, in a particular doubtful caſe, regularly brought be- 
“ fore them, what law is; but to make a general declara- 
ce tion, whereby the known rule of the law may be croſſed 
or altered, they have no power, nor can exerciſe any, 
& without bringing the life and liberty of the ſubject, to a 
% lawleſs and arbitrary ſubjection. (17.) 

Rem. (J.) It mult have been a great mortification to 
the king, to be forced to ſhow by ſuch good arguments, 
the miſchiefs that flow from arbitrary power. The fame 
reaſons uſed by the king, to demonſtrate that arbitrary 
power was a natural conſequence of the parliament's max- 
ims, ſerved to prove, that it was equally hazardous to leave, 
not every king of England, but Charles I. in particular, in- 


La 


veſted wiih the authority allowed him by the laws, conſi- 


dering the uſe he had already made of that power, 


D 3 « We 


1 Theſe votes paſſed in the interval ment's declaration, and that of thg. 


between the publication of the parlia- king's anſwer, Rapis. 
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& Wecomplained, (and let the world judge of the juſkice 

and neceſſity of that complaint) of the multitude of ſedi- 

b 4 tious pamphlets and ſermons. And that declaration tells 
cc us, they know we have ways enough in our ordinary 
c courts of juſtice to puniſh thoſe 3 ſo we have to puniſh 
ce tumults and riots, and yet they will not ſerve our turn to 
C keep our towns, our foreſts, and parks from violence ?, 
« And it may be, though thoſe courts have ſtill the power 
<« to puniſh, they may have loſt the ſkill to define what 
c riots and tumults are; otherwiſe a jury in Southwark, 

„„ legally impannelled to examine a riot there, would not 
& have been ſuperſeJed, and the ſheriff enjoined not to pro- 
&« cced, by virtue of an order of the houſe of commons, 
« which it ſeems at that time had the fole power of declar- 
ing. But it is no wonder, that they who could not 
£ ſee the tumults, do not conſider the pamphlets and ſer- 
„ mons, though the author of the Prote/tation protefied, be 
cc well known to be Burton (that infamous diſturber of the 
c peace of this church and ſtate) and that he preached it at 
6 Weſtminſter, in the hearing of divers members of the 
& houſe of commons: But of ſuch pamphlets, and ſeditious 
6 preachers (divers whereof have been recommended, if not 
„ impoſed upon ſeveral pariſhes, by ſome members of both 
* houſes, by what authority we know not) we ſhall here- 
& after take a further account. (18.) 

REM. (18.) Theſe ſermons contained, for the moſt part, 
the maxims which the parliament would have eſtabliſhed, 
or pretended to be agreeable to the laws; but which the 
king looked upon as ſeditious, and for that reaſon affirmed 
the parliament ought to puniſh the authors. This Burton 
was the {ame whoſe ears were cut off by the Star-chamber, 
and who was baniſhed to Guernſey, for publiſhing a trea- 
tiſe againſt the church of England. It ſeems here, that 
the king was not pleaſed with the parliament's reverſing his 
ſentence, 

* We confeſs we have little ſkill in the laws, and thoſe 
& that have had moſt, we now find are much to ſeek. Yet 
*© wecannot underſtand or believe, that every ordinary court, 
or any court, hath power to raiſe what guard they pleaſe ; 
* and under, what command they pleaſe; neither can we 
© imagine what dangerous effects they ſound by the guard 
fe we appointed them, or (indeed) any the leaſt occaſion 
** why they needed a guard at all, 


6 But 


1 This alludes to a diſturbance which lia ened in the park and fore} 
af Windſor, Tere, A mu 8 Ppeneg in 4 a 
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& But of all the imputations ſo cauſeleſsly and unjuſtly 
cc 


laid upon us by that declaration, we moſt wonder at that 


charge ſo apparently and evidently untrue, "That ſuch are 
continually preterred and countenanced by us, who are 
friends or favourers or related unto the chief authors and 
actors of that arbitrary power, heretofore praiſed or 
complained of: and on the other ſide, that ſuch as did 
appear againſt it, are daily diſcountenanced and diſgraced, 
We would know one perſon that contributed to the ills 
of thofe times, or had dependence upon thoſe that did, 
whom we do, or lately have countenanced or preferred, 
Nay, we are confident (and we look for no other at their 
hands) as they have been always moſt eminent aſſertors of 
the publick liberties ; ſo, if they found us inclined to any 
thing not agreeable to honour and juſtice, they would 
leave us to-morrow : whether different perſons have not 
and do not receive countenance elſewhere, and upon what 
grounds, let all men judge ; and whether we have not 
been forward enough to honour and prefer thoſe of the 
moſt contrary opinion, how little comfort ſoever we have 
had of thoſe preferments; in beſtowing of which here- 
after we ſhall be more guided by mens actions than opi- 
nions. And therefore we had good cauſe to beſtow that 
admonition (for we aſſure you it was an admonition of 
our own) upon both our houſes of parliament, to take heed 
of inclining, under the ſpecious ſhews of neceffity and 
danger, to the exerciſe of ſuch an arbitrary power they 
before complained of : the advice will do no harm, and 
we ſhall be glad to ſee it followed. 

« And are all the ſpecious promiles, and loud profeſſions of 
making us a great and glorious king, of ſettling. a greater 
revenue upon us than any of our anceſtors have enjoyed; 
of making us to be honoured at home, and feared abroad 
reſolved into this, that they will be ready to ſettle our 
revenue in an honourable proportion, when we ſhall put 
ourſelf in ſuch a poſture of government, that our ſub- 


jects may be ſecure to enjoy our jult protection for their 
) 3 Joy uit p 


religion, laws, and liberties ? what poſture of govern- 
ment they intend we know not, nor can we imagine what 
ſecurity our good ſubjects can deſire for their religion, 
laws, and liberties, which we have not offered, or fully 


given. (19.) | | 
EM. (19.) Unhappily, ſince the violation of the peti- 


tion of right, neither the king's word nor promiſes, nor 
even acts of parliament, had been deemed a ſufficient ſecu- 
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rity. At leaſt, plauſible reaſons were alledged not to con- 
fide in them. Nothing but the militia could ſatisfy the 
parliament, and that was what the king would not willingly 

ang nnd | | | 

« And is it ſuitable to the duty and dignity of both 
& houſes of parliament, to anſwer our particular weighty. 
c expreſſions of the cauſes of our remove from London (to 
ce generally know to the kingdom) with a ſcoff, that they 
£& hope we were driven from thence, not by our own fears, 
« but by the fears of the lord Dizby, and his, retinue of 
« cadaliers? Sure the penner of that declaration inſerted 
«© that ungrave and inſolent expreſſion, (as he hath done 
c. divers others) without the conſent or examination of both 
« houſes, who would not ſo lightly have departed from 
« their former profeſſions of duty to us. 
Whether the way to a good underſtanding between us 
and our people, hath been as zealouſly prelied by them, 
as it hath been profeſſed and deſired by us, will be eaſily 
diſcerned by thoſe who obſerve, that we have left no pub- 
lick act undone on our part, which in the leaſt degree 
might be neceſſary to the peace, plenty, and ſecurity of 
« our ſubjects, and that they have not diſpatched one act, 
« which hath given the leaſt evidence of their particular af- 
& fection and kindneſs to us; but on the contrary, have 
& diſcountenanced and hindered the teſtimony other men 
&« would give to us of their affections; witnels, the topping 
“ and keeping back the bill of ſubſidies granted by the 
« clergy almoſt a year fince; which, though our perſonal 
& wants are ſo notoriouſly known, they will not to this 
c time paſs: ſo not only forbearing to ſupply us themſelves, 
c but keeping the love and bounty of other men from us, 
$ and afford no other anſwers to all our deſires, all our rea- 
“ ſons, (indeed not to be anſwered) than, that we muſt 
& not make our underſtanding or reaſon, the rule of our go- 
& yernment, but ſuffer ourſelf to be aſſiſted (which we ne- 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


ver denied) by our great council. We require no other 


c liberty to our will, than the meaneſt of them do, (we 


£ wiſh they would always uſe that liberty) not to conſent 
« to any thing evidently contrary to our conſcience and un- 
cc derſtanding; and we have and ſhall always give as much 
«© eſtimation and regard to the advice and counſel of both 
& our houſes of parliament, as ever prince hath done; but 
“ we ſhall never (and we hope our people will never} ac- 
count the contrivance of a few (factious, ſeditious perſons, 


5 z malignant party, who would ſacrifice the common- 


„ wealth 
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« wealth to their own fury and ambition) the wiſdom of 1642. 
< parliament : and that the juſtifying and defending ſuch· 
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cc 


ce perſons, (of whom, and of their particular ſiniſter ways 
« to compals their own bad ends, we ſhall ſhortly inform 
« the world) is not the way to preſerve eee, but is 
« the oppoling and preferring the conſideration of a few 
« unworthy perſons, before their duty to their king, or 
ce their care of the kingdom. They would have us remem- 
« ber, that our reſolutions do concern kingdoms, and there- 
&« fore are not to be moulded by our own underſtanding. 
« We well remember it, but we would have them remem- 
“ ber, that when their conſultations endeavour to leſſen 
« the office and dignity of a king, they meddle with that 
« which is not within their determination, and of which 
« we muſt give an account to God and our other king- 
« doms, and muſt maintain with the ſacrifice of life, 

„ Laſtly, That declaration tells you, of a preſent deſpe- 
rate, and malicious plot, the malignant party is now aCt- 
ing, under the plauſible notions of ſtirring men up to a 
care of preſerving the king's prerogative, maintaining the 
diſcipline of the church, upholding and continuing the 
reverence and ſolemnity of God's ſervice, and encourag- 
ing learning, (indeed plauſible and honourable notions to 
act any thing upon) and that upon theſe grounds divers 
mutinous petitions have been framed in London, Kent, 
« and other places, Upon what grounds would theſe men 
« have 1 framed? Have ſo many petitions (even 
« againſt the form and conſtitution of the kingdom, and 
te the laws eſtabliſned) been joyfully received and accepted? 
« And ſhall petitions framed upon theſe grounds be called 
& mutinous ? Hath a multitude of mean, unknown, inconſi- 
&« derable, contemptible perſons, about the city and ſuburbs of 
& London, had liberty to petition againſt the government of 


ce 
cc 
40 
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cc 
cc 


e the church, againſt the book of common- prayer, againſt 


te the freedom and privilege of parliament, and been thanked 


« for it? And ſhall it be called mutiny 1n the graveſt and | 


ce beſt citizens of London, in the gentry and commonalt 
« of Kent, to frame petitions upon theſe grounds 1, and to 


I The petitions here menticned, from 


« defire 


London and Kent, were about the mili- 
tia, . For the London petition, George 
Binion, a rich citizen, was committed 
to priſon ; where, after he had lain 
ſome time, the lords bailed him; but 
the commons committed him again the 
next day, — When the Kentiſh petition 
was brought, which was by ſome gen- 


tlemen of that county, with a great 
number of the ſubſtantial inhabitants, 
the city of London was put in arms; 
ſtrong guards placed at London-bridge, 
where the petitioners. were diſarmed, 
and only ſome few ſuffered to paſs with 
their petition to Weſtminſter, Upon 
the delivery thereof to the houſe of 
commons, the bringers of the petition 
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deſire to be governed by the known Jaws of the land, 


not by orders or votes of either, or both houſes? Can 
this be thought the wiſdom and juſtice of both houſes of 


parliament? Is it not evideritly the work of a faction 
within or without both houſes, who deceive the truſt re- 
poſed in them, and have now told us, what mutiny is? 
To ſtir up men to a care of preſerving our prerogative 
maintaining the diſcipline of the church, upholding and 
continuing the reverence and ſolemnity of God's ſervice, 
encouraging of learning, is mutiny. Let heaven and 
earth, God and man, judge between us and theſe men, 
And however ſuch petitions are there called mutinous, 
and the petitioners threatned, diſcountenanced, cenſured, 
and impriſoned ; if they bring ſuch lawful petitions to us 
we will graciouſly receive them, and defend them and 
their rights againſt what power ſoever, with the uttermoſt 
hazard of our being. | 

„We have been the longer (te our very great pain) in 
this anſwer, that we might give the world ſatisfaction, 
even in the moſt trivial particulars which have been ob- 
jected againft us ; and that we may not be again reproach- 
ed with any more prudent omiſſions. If we have been 
compelled to ſharper language than we affect, let it be 
conſidered, how vile, how inſufferable, our provocations 
have been: and except to repel force, be to aflault, and 
to give punctual and neceſſary anſwers to rough and in- 
ſolent demands, be to make invectives, we are conhdent 
the world will accuſe us of too much mildneſs, and all 
our good ſubjects will think we are not well dealt with, 
and will judge of us, and of their own happineſs and ſe- 
curity in us, by our actions; which we deſire may na 
longer proſper, or have a bleſſing from God upon them 
and us, than they ſhall be directed to the glory of God, 
in the maintenance of the true Proteſtant profeſſion, to 


the preſervation of the property, and the liberty of the 


ſubject, in the obſervation of the laws, and to the main- 
tenance of the rights and freedom of parliament, in the 
allowance and protection of all their juſt privileges,” 

| | After 


were fharply reprehended; two or liſhed, 4% That whoſoever ſhould 
three of them committed to ſeveral „“ henceforth adviſe, or contrive the 
priſons; the principal gentlemen of # like petitions, ſhould be proceeded 
the county, who had ſubſcribed and ““ againſt as enemies to the common: 
defired it, ſent for as delinguents; © wealth. Clarendon, Tom, I. p- 
charges and impeachments drawn up 381, 382, 


#painft them ; and a declaration pub- 
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After all theſe papers in this ſecond part of the reign of 1642. 
Charles I. one ſhould, it ſeems, have a perfect knowledge =. 
of the differences between the king and the parliament, and 1 
the ſubject be exhauſted. Nevertheleſs, if the reader ſhould hung <a 


keep to the papers publiſhed on both ſides, he would not tween the 


have a very clear idea of the cauſe of theſe differences. To king and | 

this end, he muſt underſtand the motives which they took parliament, | 

care not to diſcover in their manifeſtos, publiſhed only with | 

deſign to gain the approbation of the people, The follow- 

ing deduction will, in my opinion, ſerve to give a clear and | 
| 
| 
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lain idea of theſe differences. I ſhall ſay notbing but what 
— been ſaid in ſeveral places, and yet, I believe, it will 
not be ſuperfluous, briefly to recapitulate the whole, which 
may be of ſervice to ſhow the grounds and cauſes of the 
civil wars. 
It muſt be laid dawn as an undeniable fact, after what 
has been faid, that the king had formed a de ; Not 50. | 
an arbitrary government in England. They who deny this, | 
have only to {eek in their imaginazion a more natural cauſe \ 
of the people's diicontent againſt his government. But it y 
is certain, whatever their ſyſtem may be, they cyill Never be 1 
able, without this, ſo to reconcile it with the events as to 
ſatisfy the impartial. The four preceding parliaments con- 
ſidered all the king's proceedings, from the beginning of his 
reign, as tending to eſtabliſh an abſolute power. This was 
what they called thejr grievances, the redreſs whereof they 
had trequently, though in vain, demanded, | 
Charles I. inherited the king his father's mortal averſion i 
to the puritans or preſbyterians. He was, like him, per- | 
ſuaded that their principles concerning church-government, | 
were directly oppoſite to monarchy. They both went {till 
tarther. They believed not only, that all the puritans were 
antimonarchical, but alſo, that all thoſe who were againſt a 
deſpotie power were truly puritans. This made Charles I. 
© Telolve to ruin ſuch as were not ſubmiſſive enough to his 
© will, by confounding them all under the name of puritans. 
10 that purpoſe he admitted into his council and public- 
offices, ſuch only as were of his principles. Hence ſprung 
all the ſeverities exerciſed by the council, the ſtar-chamber, 
the high-commiſlion, the judges, and all the magiſtrates, 
| upon theſe that, according to the notions of the court, 
| Vere infeted with puritaniſm, though many of theſe men 
were ſincerely attached to the church of England. Herein 
the king, contrary to his intention, did a very conſiderable 
| 'cryice to the true preſbyterians, ſince be confounded their 
i | intereſts 
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1642. intereſts with thoſe of a great number of people, who other- 
wiſe would have had no inclination to preſbyterianiſm. The 
truth is, they were both threatened with the ſame deſtruction. 
And therefore, in the elections for this laſt parliament, many 
were returned of contrary principles to the king and court. 
Among theſe, the preſbyterians were the moſt ardent, per- 
ceiving their ruin was determined, and would ſoon approach 
if the king ſucceeded in his deſigns, Thus, the preſbyterian- 
party, which before made an inconſiderable figure in the 
kingdom, grew very powerful by the junction of the other 
fort of puritans, whom the court was pleaſed to confound 
with them, 
On the other hand, archbiſhop Laud and ſome of the 
court-biſhops, deviſed a means, which could not fail to af- 
ford them occaſions to perſecute the puritans. This was to 
enjoin with great rigour the obſervance of certain practices, 
which moſt people looked upon as indifferent. Nay, they 
added ſundry innovations, which offended not only the 
preſbyterians, but alſo many church-of-England-men. This 
produced great murmurs. But people were not ſatisfied 
with complaining, they openly diſobeyed, and their diſobe- 
dience afforded a pretence to puniſhment. Hereby the 
biſhops, who were the chief authors of theſe innovations, 
made themſelves ſo odious, that many believed to have juſt 
reaſon to ſuſpect a deſign to reſtore the popiſh religion, ſince 
0 the eſtabliſhment of theſe innovations was ſo ardently pur- 
ſued, which ſeemed to tend only to draw the church of 
England nearer to that of Rome. If to this diſcontent be 
added that occaſioned by the king's government with regard 
to the liberties of the people and the privileges of the parlia- 
ment, it will not be difficult to conceive, that the nation in 
general was extremely diſſatisfied. 

Though, in, this laſt parliament there were many preſby- 
terians for the reaſon above-mentioned, they were not how- 
ever ſtrong enough to form a party capable of oppoſing that 
of the church, had they at firſt diſcovered their intentions, 
So, it may be affirmed, that in general, the deſign of this 
parliament, when of met, was not to overthrow the 
church of England, and eſtabliſh preſbyterianiſm in its room, 
though it can ſcarce be doubted, that this was the private 
aim of the preſbyterians. But, as their number was too 
ſmall to oppoſe all the reſt of the parliament, they reſolved 
to. join 515 the oppoſite party to the king, for procuring 
the redreſs of grievances. Among theſe grievances, ſome 
concerned religion, as the innovations which W by 

| church» 


r * 
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church-men no leſs than the preſbyterians themſelves. Upon 1642. 
that ſubject, theſe ſcrupled not to declaim ftrenuouſly when Aus 
occaſion offered, and to repreſent theſe grievances as being 
* of very dangerous conſequence. They could do it without 

4 diſcovering themſelves too openly, becauſe, as I ſaid, moſt 

| of the members of parliament were already prejudiced againſt 

the innovations and the conduct of the biſhops. As the 

king was extremely zealous for the church of England, and 

in the number of thoſe who conſidered the innovations and 

ſome other trifles as neceſſary to the ſolemnity of the public 
worſhip, he oppoſed their ſuppreſſion as much as poſſible, 

not directly, but by means of the biſhops, popiſh lords, 

and others of his party. Wherefore the preſbyterians en- 
deavoured to convince all the reſt of the contrary party, that 

as long as the biſhops ſhould fit in the houſe of lords, it 

would be almoſt impoſſible to obtain an intire redreſs of 
grievances. The houſe of commons perſiſted therefore 

in ſo ordering it, that the biſhops votes ſhould be taken away, 
wherein they met with great obſtacles, But at length, by 

means of the tumults they frightned them away, and in- 

duced them to prefent the protelfation, which occaſioned the 
ſending of twelve of them to the Tower. By the ſame 
means, the popiſh lords were alſo forced to abſent them- 

ſelves from the parliament. From that time the king's 

party became very weak, and the preſbyterians acquired 

new ſtrength. 

Afterwards, the preibyterian party having gained ſo much 
ground, diligently applied themſelves to cheriſh the diſſention 
between the king and the parliament. It was they that 
cauſed the remonſtrance of the {tate of the kingdom to be 


paſſed, which was preſented to the king at his return from 


Scotland, and was as the ſignal of the rupture. Unhappily, W 


there was in the preſbyterian party, another party which 

concealed themielves, and were afterwards known by the 
| name of Independents. This party, as they could not ac- 
| | compliſh their ſecret deſigns without diſorder and contuſion, 
| | affected a rigid preſbyterianiſm, and ſtrove to carry things 
to extremities, under colour of maintaining preſbyterianiim, 
a | though in truth their intention was to deitroy it as well as 
; the church of England. 


1 Mean while, the king retiring to Vork, and perceiving a 
» IR war unavoidable, ſent private notice to all whom he thought 
4 hs friends in both houſes, to leave the parliament and re- | 


pair to York or elſewhere, Many obeyed, and by their 
retreat, the preſbyterian-party became ſuperior in the two 
| | houſes, 
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houſes. Before that time, when any thing was moved by 
the preſbyterians, tending to the ſubverſion of the church 
of England, thoſe who had any regard for the church did 
not fail to oppole it, and of this number were-all the king's 
friends, But as ſoon as theſe were retired, the preſbyterian- 
party, by their ſuperiority in both houſes, paſted whatever 
they pleaſed. This is what the king obſerved in ſeveral 
jor” Wa of his anſwer. 'T hus, the preſbyterian-party pre- 
vailing in both houſes, and ſecretly intending to alter the 
church-government, but the thing being impracticable ſo 
long as the king ſhould preſerve his power, it is evident, 
that according to this project it was the parliament's intereſt, 
which was directed by the preſbyterians, carefully to avoid 
whateyer tended to an accommodation, which would have 
broken all their meaſures, But they took care not to diſ- 
cover intirely their deſigns, It was not yet time, till they 
had put it out of the king's power to prevent the execution. 
So, though they rendered their fears and jealoufies of the 
king as plauſible as poſſible, and though it be granted, they 
had reaſon to ſuſpe& and fear, there is however room to 
think that the danger they repreſented as being fo near and 
imminent, was not fo real as they pretended. Their grand 
aim, was to induce the king to begin the breach, wherein 
the king ſeems not to have ſoon enough perceived the ſnare 
that was laid for him. 

As for the king, it is almoſt impoſſible to know perfectly 


his ſecret motives and intentions, becauſe, ſince the opening 


of the parliament, it had never been in his power to ſhow 
them evidently by any effects. It is true, he gave his aſſent 
to ſeveral advantageous bills to the people, and thereby 
ſeemed to expreſs a kind of repentance for his paſt conduct. 
But his ſituation, when he paſſed theſe acts, made it doubt- 
ful, whether he ſincerely conſented to the redreſs of griev- 
ances, or whether it was only to accommodate himſelf to 
the times, He aſſured, that his intention was to govern for 
the future according to law, and called God to witneſs his 
ſincerity. , But they would not rely on his word. Thus 
much 1s certain, that whatever he ſaid or did in favour of 
the laws, was little agreeable to the principles he had fol- 
lowed for fifteen years. If any were perſuaded, that his 
aſſeverations and promiſes were ſufficient for the nation's 
ſecurity, others thought to have juſt cauſe to queſtion their 
ſincerity, becauſe they came at a time when he had no other 
refuge than the laws to ſupport himſelf, nor other means 


than his promiſe to obſerve them, to hinder the whole na- 
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tion from intirely deſerting him. I ſhall not pretend to de- 
cide fo difficult a queſtion, which is beyond human reach, 
there being none but God alone who knows perfectly what 
aſſes in the heart. I believe it raſh to affirm, that Charles 
was not ſincere in his promiſes. But I believe alſo, his 


ſincerity may be doubted, ſince he had never opportunity 


to demonſtrate it by effects, 

Whatever was the king's private intention, he fully per- 
ceived that of the prevailing party in the parliament, and 
ſaw that force alone could free him from his danger. His 
propoſals for an agreement were rejected, and his promiſes 
to keep the laws for the future conſidered as fo many ſnares, 
and unfortunately for him he had given but too much cauſe 


for diſtruſt. He could not diſown it with reſpect to what 


had paſſed before this parliament; and even during this 
parliament, he had taken ſome ſteps, which his enemies 
knew how to turn to their advantage. Such was the plot 
to ſeduce the army, in which probably he was concerned, 
though he could affirm, he knew of no relolution to bring 
up the army to London. Such was the accuſation-of the 
ſix members of parliament, which could not but breed a 
ſuſpicion of ſome hidden deſign. The project to ſecure Hull, 
his withdrawing to York, the queen's voyage into Holland, 
the motive whereof was diſcovered in time, were things that 
helped not to cure the people's ſuſnicions. So both houſes 
ſteddily keeping to the occaſions of jealouſy, fear and diftruſt, 


which they had, or pretended to have of the king, made 


uſe of them to convince the people, that there was no de- 
pending on his promiſes, unleſs it was put out of his power 
to break them. This occaſioned the affair of the militia, 
on account of which the king was drawn into a ſtrait, 
from whence he could not get clear. For, by granting the 
militia, he would himſelf have been ſubſervient to the exe- 
cution of the parliament's deſigns, and by refuſing it, he 
gave occaſion to ſay, he was willing to agree with both 
houſes, without giving them other ſecurity than his word, 
which, as they pretended, could not be relied on. It is 
alſo true, that the king would not recede from any of his 
rights, neither would he offer other aſſurance than his word, 
to ſatisfy the parliament. 

After what has beeen ſeen, it will not be hard to perceive 
the ground of the quarrel, and the difficulties of an accom- 
modation. That concerning the government of the church, 
Was one of the principal, though it may not be clearly ex- 


| plained in the manifeſtos of both parties. If the king's in- 


tereſts 
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1742. tereſts had been ſolely in queſtion, perhaps he would have 
agreed to ſome conceſſions, at leaſt, for a time. But he 
found, that one chief reaſon of his enemies deſiring to leſſen 
his authority, was, the more eaſily to accompliſh a change 
in the eccleſiaſtical government, which he thought himſelf 
bound in conſcience to oppole to the utmoſt of his power. 
He was ſo ſtrongly, and fo fincerely attached to the church 
of England, that he looked upon any condeſcenſion which 
might tend to her ruin, as the blackeſt crime he could be 
guilty of, and perſiſted in this opinion, even when his affairs 
were grown deſperate. All his countellors were of the ſame 
principles. They believed the epiſcopal government of the 
church ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that a church without biſhops 
was no true church in their opinion. On the other hand, 
the preſbyterians were no leſs poſſeſſed with their notions, 
and without diſtinguiſhing what is eſſential in religion from 
what-is only external, they conſidered the uſages and prac- 
cices of the church of England as a fort of popery. Beſides, 
they were ſo convinced of the king's enmity to them, that 
they could not think themſelves ſafe, ſo long as it was in 
his power to oppreſs them. Matters ftanding thus, it is 
evident, that force of arms alone was capable of obliging 
one or other party to yield.. 

The earl of A war being almoſt unavoidable, the earl of Briſtol, tho? 
pa doe he had no great reaſon to be pleaſed with the king, made 
in propoſes , . 
an accom- his laſt effort to procure an accommodation, by a ſpeech in 
modation, the houſe of peers. He repreſented, that the thing was not 
„ impoſſible, if it was ſincerely endeavoured. After having 
IV. p. 714. enumerated all the miſchiefs of a civil war, and the calami- 
ties it is uſually attended with, he moved to appoint a ſelect 

committee of both houſes, truly to ſtate all the differences 
betwixt the king and the parliament, with the moſt probable 
ways of reconciling them; what the king ought to do to 
ſatisfy the people, and what ſecurity he ſhould give. He 
added ſeveral other things, which plainly ſhowed, he in- 
clined to the king's ſide, and becauſe, withal, he mentioned 
religion but very ſlightly and in general terms, his ſpeech 
had no great effect. | 8 


The ſame, or the next day, the commons voted: 
The com- 


1. That it appeared, that the king, ſeduced by wicked 

3 & counſels, intended to make war againſt the parliament, 
who, in all their Conluitations and actions, had propoſed 

& no other end unto themſelves, but the care of his king- 


„ doms, and the performance of all duty and loyalty to his 
<< perſon. FR 


Clarendon, 
T. I. p. 418. 
T. May. 


« 2, That 


OF ENGLAND, 65 
tt 5, That whenſoever the king made war upon tlie par- 1642. 


& ljament, it would be a breach of the truſt repoſed in hi 
&< by his people, contrary to his oath, and tending to the 

te diſſolution of the government. | 

- © 3. That whoſoever ſhould ſerve or aſſiſt him in ſuch 

« wars, would be traitors by the fundamental laws of the 

% kingdom; and had been ſo judged by two acts of parlia- 

&« ment, and ought to ſuffer as traitors, 11 Rich. II. 


60 1 Hen. IV.“ i. 


May the 22d, the ford-keeper Littleton delivered the The ki 
great-ſeal to be carried to the king, and followed it himſelf5*3 tne | 
the next morning, before the parliament had any knowledge ib. p. 7134 


bf it. 


Clarendong 


The 23d, both houſes ſent a petition to the king, to de- . I. p. 4423 
fire him to diſband the horſe and foot raiſed under colour of T, g. 


a guard for his perſon. The 
miſs theſe forces, they ſhou 


| 


told him, if he did not diſ- ment's deti- 


s t tion to the 
be obliged to preſerve Te tet to diſs 


peace of the kingdom by the moſt proper means. The „ 
king returned a very ſharp anſwer to this petition, reproach forces. 
ing both houſes, that they had raiſed a guard for themſelves, Ruibworth, 


p. 7196 


and ordered the ſheriffs to oppoſe with the power of the 3. 
counties, ſuch as ſhould be drawn together by the king's The king's 


command 2. 


anſwer. 
Id. p. 720. 


A war, as I ſaid, was reſolved on both ſides; but each ( Ense 
ſtill proceeded with ſome caution, in order to caſt the blame T. I. 5.418. 
on the contrary party. For, in a civil war; it is chiefly the 
people that are wanted, becauſe in them lies the ſtrength of 
the two parties. The earl of Briſtol, in his fpeech to the 
lords the 20th of May, obſerved, that it was not impoflible 
to propound and ſettle the diferentes betwixt the king and 
the parliament ; but that the great difficulty confilted in 
finding ſuch ſecurity, as might ſtand with the king's honour, 
and the people's ſatisfaction. He chiefly inſiſted upon this, 
that the king offering to give reaſonable ſecurity, they were 
not to reject the offer, and charge themſelves with the events 
of a war: As this offer, though made in very general 
terms, appeared plauſible, the parliament was apprehenſive, 
it would make ſome impreſſion on the people. And there- 
fore, they judged it neceſſary to ſhow that the king, by this 
general offer, did however offer only his word for ſecurity, 


1 Theſe votes were paſſed before the 
king's anſwer to the parliaments ma- 
nifeſto, and therefore are mentioned 
dy him in that anſwer, Rapin. 

> This order was dated May 17, 
and was repeated again May 28, to- 


Vo L. X. 


gether with an ordet᷑ td alt high · ſheriffs, 
juſtices of peace, and other offfcers, 
within one hundred and fifty miles of 
Vork, to ſtay all arms and ammuni- 
tion going to that city. Ruſh worth, 


Tom. IV. p. 721, 722. f 
which 
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1642. which could not be a firm. foundation of, a, good agreement. 
Wy 4; To this end, they ſent him, the ad of June, nineteen pro- 
Nineteen poſitions, which they conſidered as proper to eſtabliſh a good 
8 e and ſtrict union between the king and the parliament. 
king by the The propoſitions were theſe: + eddy Jo. inal 
parliament, 44 1, That the lords, and others of your majeſty's privy- 
1 council, and ſuch great officers and mmitters of ſtate, 


IV. p. 722, either at home or beyond the ſeas, may be put from your 


Clarendon, 4c privy-council, and from thoſe offices and employments, 

. $493 excepting ſuch as ſhall be approved of by. both houſes of 

T. May; *© parliament; and that the perſons put into the places and 
& employments of thoſe that are removed, may be approved 
© of by both houſes of parliament; and that the privy- 
ce council ſhall take an oath for the due execution of their 
5 places, in ſuch forms as ſhall be agreed upon by boti 
<< houſes of parliament; | 

% 2; That the great affaits of this kingdom may not be 
concluded or tranfacted by the advice of private men, or 
* by any unknown or unſworn counſellors, but that ſuch 
6 matters as concern the public, and are proper for the 
c high-court of parliament, which is your majeſty's great 
c and ſupreme council, may be debated, . reſolved, and 
c tranſacted only in parliament, and not elſewhere ; and 
& ſuch as ſhall preſume to do any thing to the contrary, 
< ſhall be reſerved to the cenſure and judgment of parlia- 
<< ment: and ſuch other matters of ſtate, as are proper for 
« your majeſty's privy -council, ſhall be debated and con- 
« cluded by ſuch of the nobility and others, as ſhall from 
time to time be choſen for that place, by approbation of 
„both houſes of parliament : and that no public act con- 
<< cerning the affairs of the kirigdom, which are proper for 
your privy-council, may be eſteemed of any validity, as 
<< proceeding from the royal authority, unleſs it be done -4 
the advice and conſent of the major part of the council, 
£* atteſted under their hands; and that your council may 
„be limited to a certain number, not exceeding ſivę and 
twenty, nor under fifteen. And if any countellor's place 
happen to be void in the interval of parliament, it ſhall 
not be ſupplied without the aſſent of the major part of 
the council; which choice ſhall be confirmed, at the 
© next fitting of parliament, or elſe to be void. 

* 3. That the lord high- ſteward of England, lord high- 
„ conſtable, lord- chancellor, or lord - keeper of. the great- 
<< ſeal, lord-treaſurer, lord privy-ſeal, earl-marſhal, lord- 
* admiral, warden of the ciaque- ports, chief governor of 

6% Ireland, 
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* tt Ireland, chancellor of the exchequer, maſter of the wards; 1642. 

. «© ſecretaries of ſtate, two chief: juſtices and chief- baron... 
„may always be choſen with the approbation of both houſes 
of parliament, and, in the intervals of parliament, by 


c aſſent of the major part of the council, in ſuch manner 


<< as is before expreſſed in the choice of counſellors; 


„ 4, That he or they, unto whom the government arid 
t education of the king's children ſhall be committed, ſhall 


dc be approved of by both houſes of parliament; and, in 
<< the intervals of parliament, by the aſſent of the major 


&<& part of the council, in ſuch manner as is before expreſied 


-£-1n the choice of counſellors ; and that all ſuch ſervants 


as are now about them, againſt whom both houſes ſhall 


have any juſt exceptions, ſhall be removed. 


5. That no marriage ſhall be concluded, or treated for 


any of the king's children, with any foreign prince or 


e other perſon whatſoever, abroad or at home, without the 


„ conſent of parliament, under the penalty of a præmunire, 


A 


c upon ſuch as ſhould conclude, or treat of any marriage 
c as aforeſaid ; and that the faid penalty ſnall not be par- 


* doned or diſpenſed with, but by the conſent of both 


© houſes of parliament; 
„ 6. That the laws in force againft jeſuits, priefts, and 


“ popiſh recuſants, be ſtrictly put in execution, without any 


&« toleration or diſpenſation to the contrary ; and that ſome 
more effectual courſe may be enacted by authority of 
&« parliament, to difable them from making any diſturbance 
in the fate, or eluding the law by truſts, or otherwiſe. 

- £5,” That the votes of popiſh lords in the houſe of peers 
% may be taken away, ſo long as they continue papiſts; 


** 


and that your majeſty will conſent to ſuch a bill as ſhall 


© be drawn, for the education of the children of papiſts by 


proteſtants, in the proteſtant religion. 


8. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to conſent, that 
e ſuch a reformation be made of the church-government, 
and liturgy, as both houſes of parliament ſhall adviſe z 
<- wherein they intend to have conſultations with divines, 
as is exprefled in their declaration to that purpoſe ; and 
© that your majeſty will contribute your beſt aſſiſtance to 
them, for the raiſing of à ſuſhcient maintenance for 
6 preaching-miniſters through the kingdom; and that your 
* majeſty will be pleaſed to give your conſent to laws, for 
*< the taking away of innovations and ſuperſtition, and plu- 
* ralities, and againſt ſcandalous miniſters, 
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ce 9. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to reſt ſatisfied 
kay) * with that courſe that the lords and commons have ap- 

pointed for ordering of the militia, until the ſame ſhall 
<« be farther ſettled by a bill, and that your majeſty will 
« recal your declaretions and proclamations againſt the 


it. n ? 


« ordinance made by the lords and commons concerning 


« 10. That ſuch members of either houſe of parliament, 


« as have, during the preſent parliament, been put out of 
« any place or office, may either be reſtored th that place 
and office, or otherwiſe have ſatisfaction made for the 


« ſame, upon the petition of that houſe, whereof he or 


cc 


they are members. 


<< '11, That all privy-counſellors and judges may take an 


* oath, the form whereof to be agreed on, and ſettled by 


cc 
cc 


« act of parliament, for the maintaining of the petition of 


right, and of certain ſtatutes made by the parliament, 
74 of p 


which ſhall be mentioned by both ho 


parliament ; 


c and that an enquiry of all the breaches and violations of 
& thoſe laws may be given in charge, by the juſtices of the 
« King's-beneh every term, and by the judges of aſſize in 


6c 


cc 


t their circuits, and juſtices of the peace at the ſeſſions, to 


be preſented and puniſhed 1 to law. 


„ 12. That all the judges, and al 


places, quamdiu bene ſe geſſerint. 


the officers placed by 
* approbation of both houſes of parliament, may hold their 


«« 13. hat the juſtice of parliament may paſs upon all 


ec delinquents, whether they be within the kingdom, or fled 
c out of it; and that all perſons cited by either houſe of par- 
& liament, may appear and abide the eenſure of parliament. 

„ 14. That the general pardon offered by your majeſty 
c may be granted, with ſuch exceptions as ſhall be adviſed 


8 


ec 
cc 
cc 


414 


e 


by both houſes of parliament. 


„5. That the forts and caſtles of 
be put under the command and cuſtod 


this kingdom may 


y of ſuch perſons as 


your majeſty ſhall appoint, with the approbation of your 
parliament z and in the intervals of parliament, with the 
approbation of the major part of the council; in ſuch 
manner as is before expreſſed in the choice of counſellors. 
<< 16. That the extraordinary guards, and military forces 
now attending your majeſty, may be removed and diſ- 
charged; and that for the future you will raiſe no ſuch . 
guards or extraordinary forces, but according to the law, 


in Caſe of actual rebellion or invaſion. 


** 
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& 17. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to enter into a 
ce more ſtrict alliance with the ſtates of the United Pro- 
« vinces, and other neighbour princes and ſtates of the pro- 
46 teſtant religion, for the defence and maintenance thereof, 
5 « againſt all defigns and atempts of the pope and his adhe- 
. « rents to fubvert and ſuppreſs it, whereby your majeſty 
I c will obtain a great acceſs of ſtrength and reputation, and 
« your ſubjects be much encouraged and enabled in a par- 
<6 ljamen way, for your aid and aſſiſtance, in reſtorin 
« your royal ſiſter 0 her princely iſſue to thoſe dignities 
« and dominions which belong unto them, and relievin 
the other proteſtant princes who have ſuffered in the ſame 
« cauſe. 

« 18. That N majeſty will be pleaſed, by act of par- 
c liament, to c the lord Kimbolton, and the five mem- 
« bers of the houſe of commons, in ſuch manner, that fu- 


« ture parliaments may be ſecured from the conſequence of 
ce that evil precedent. 
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„ 19. That your majeſty will graciouſly be pleaſed to 


é paſs a bill, for reſtraining peers made hereafter, from fit- 
« ting or voting in parliament, unleſs they be admitted there- 
_« unto with the conſent of both houſes of parliament. . 

„ And-theſe our humble deſires being granted by your 

« majeſty, we ſhall forthwith apply ourſelves to regulate 

« 7 preſent revenue, in ſuch ſort as may be for your 

4 beſt advantage; and likewiſe to ſettle ſuch an ordinary 

« and conſtant increaſe of it, as ſhall be ſufficient to ſup- 

“e port your royal dignity in honour and plenty, beyond the 

proportion of any former grants of the ſubjects of this 

Kingdom, to your majeſty's royal predeceſſors. We 

„ ſhall likewiſe put the town of Hull into ſuch hands as your 

b „ majeſty ſhall appoint, with the conſent and approbation 

of parliament, and deliver up a juſt account of all the 

% magazine; and chearfully imploy the uttermoſt of our 

% power and endeavours in the real expreſſion and perform- 

© ance of our moſt dutiful and loyal affections, to the pre- 

e ſerving and maintaining the royal honour, greatneſs and 
* ſafety of your majeſty and your poſterity.” 

The king made to theſe propoſitions, a long anſwer, that 

is to ſay, with fo long periods, and fo frequent parentheſes, 

that it 1s no eaſy taſk to tranſlate jt without loſing ſomething 

of its force b, 2 


1 8 The original is here inſerted 
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— 5 Dye king's anſwer to the nineteen propoſitions. 

Ruſhworth, «© NEfore we ſhall give you. our anſwer to your petition 

lands ee D and propoſitions, we ſhall tell you, that we are now 

1. p. 498,“ clearly ſatisfied, why the method which we traced out 

cc. « to you by our meſſage of the 20th of January, and have 

| « ſince ſo often preſſed upon you, as the proper way to 

© compoſe the diſtractions of this kingdom, and render it 

cc truly happy, hath been hitherto declined, ang at length 

c not thought fit to be looked upon. We no ſee plainly, 

&« (and deſire that you and all other our good ſubjects ſhould 

« do fo too) that the cabaliſts of this buſineſs have with 

c great prudence reſerved themſelves, until due prepara- 

ce tions ſhould be made for their deſign, If they had un- 

te ſeaſonably vented ſuch propoſitions, as the wiſdom and 

« modeſty of your predeceſſors never thought fit to offer to 

* any of our progenitors; nor we in honour or regard to 

c our regal authority, (which God hath intruſted us with 

c for the good of our people) could receive without juſt in- 

c dignation (and ſuch many of your preſent propolitions 

$ are) their hopes would ſoon have been blaſted, and thoſe 

«<< perſons, to whom offices, honours, power, and com- 

4 mands were deſigned, by ſuch ill-timing of their buſi- 

« neſs, would have failed of their expectation, not without 

c a brand upon the attempt, Therefore, before any thing 

& of this nature ſhould appear, they have (certainly, with 

great wiſdom in the conduct of it) thought fit to remove 

« a troubleſome rub in their way, the law, to this end, 

& (that they might undermine the very foundations of it) a 

« new power hath been aſſumed to interpret and declare 

« laws without us by extemporary votes, without any caſe 

“ judicially before either houſe, (which is in effect the ſame 

thing as to make laws without us:) orders and ordinances 

„ made only by both houſes, (tending to a pure arbitrary 

«© power) were preſſed upon the people as laws, and their 

v$ obedience required to them. * | 2 

«© Their next ſtep was, to erect an upſtart authority I 
without us (in whom, and only in whom the laws of 
<< this realm have placed that power) to command the mili- 
« tia, (very conſiderable to this their deſign.) In farther 
| +< order to it, they have wreſted from us our magazine and 
| % town of Hull, and abetted Sir John Hotham in his bold- 
| <*« faced'treaſon. They have prepared, and directed to the 
„ +6 people, unprecedented invectives againſt our government, 
| 0 hereby (as much as lay in their power) to weaken out 

| | | Ms | TY Ju 
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OF ENGLAND. 71 

« juſt authority and due eſteem among them; they have, 1642. 
as injuriouſly, as preſumptuouſly, (though we conceive Gnynmnd 
e by this time, impudence itſelf is aſhamed of it) attempted 
<« to caſt upon us aſperſions of an unheard-of nature, as if 
<« we had favoufed a rebellion in our own bowels. They 
« have likewiſe broached a new doctrine, that we are 
c obliged to paſs all laws that ſhall be offered to us by both 
<< houfes, (howſoever our on judgment and — 
c ſhall be unſatisfied with them) a point of policy as proper 
for their Neſent buſmeſs, as deſtructive to all our rights 
of parliament, and fo with ſtrange ſhameleſſneſs will for- 
„get a clauſe in law ftill in force, made in the ſecond year 
« of king Henry V. wherein both houſes of parliament do 
acknowledge, that it is of the king's regality to grant or 
deny ſuch of their petitions as pleaſeth himſelf. The 
have interpreted our neceſſary guard, legally aſſembled, 
& for the defence of us and our childrens perſons, againſt 
&« a traitor in open rebellion againſt us 7, to be with intent 
to levy war againſt the parliament, (the thought whereof 
* our very ſoul abhorreth) thereby to render us odious to 
« our people. | 

They have fo awed our good ſubjects with purſevants, 
& long chargeable attendances, heavy cenſures, and illegal 
& impriſonments, that few of them durſt offer to preſent 
their tenderneſs of our ſufferings, their own juſt grie- 
“ vyances, and their ſenſe of thoſe violations of the law, (the 
< birth-right of every ſubject in this kingdom) tho' in an 
“humble petition directed to both houſes ; and if any did, 
« it was ſtifled in the birth, called ſedition, and burnt by 
the common hangman. 

They have reſtrained the attendance of our. ordin 
« and neceſſary houſhold ſervants 2, and ſeized. upon thoſe 
<« ſmall ſums of money, which our credit had provided to 
buy tus bread, with injunctions that none ſhould be ſuf- 
« fered to be conveyed, or returned to us to York, or any 
of our peers or ſervants with us; fo that (in effect) they 
have blocked us up in that county. C 

„They have filled the ears of the people with the noiſe 
< of fears and jealouſies, (though taken up upon truſt) tales 
of ſkippers, ſalt-fleets, and ſuch like, by which alarms 
they might prepare them to receive ſuch impreſſions as 
might beſt advance this deſign when it ſhould be ripe. 
And now it ſeems they think we are ſufficiently prepared 
« for theſe bitter pills. We are in a handſome poſture to 

f 1 0 ö E. / T8 & receive 

1 Sir John Hotbam, Rapin, 2 The catls of Eiſex and Holland, Id. 
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1642. * receive theſe humble defires (which probably are intended 


co make way for a ſuperfetation of a (yet) higher nature 


c 


A 


if we had not made this diſcovery to you) for they do not 
te tell us this is all. In them we muſt obſerve, that theſe 
<< contrivers (the better to advance their true ends) diſguiſed 
« as much as they could their intents, with a mixture of 
«© ſome things really to be approved by every honeſt man; 
tc others, ſpecious and popular; and ſome which are al- 
« ready granted by us, all which are cunninglly twiſted and 
£& mixed, with thoſe other things of their n deſign of 
e ambition and private intereſt; in hope, that at the firſt 
« view, every eye may not fo clearly diſcern them in their 
% proper colours. | 
« We would not be underſtood, that we intend to fix 
te this deſign upon both or either houſe of parliament ; we 
te utterly profeſs againſt it, being moſt confident of the loy- 
cc alty, good affection, and integrity of the intentions of 
that great body; and knowing well, that very many o 
* both houſes were abſent, and many diſſented from all 
te thoſe particulars we complain of: but we do believe, and 
tc accordingly profeſs to all the world, that the malignity 
of this deſign (as dangerous to the laws of this kingdom, 
£5 the peace of the ſame, and the liberties of all our good 
be ſubjects, as to ourſelf and our juſt prerogative) hath pro- 
* ceeded from the ſubtle informations, miſchievous practices, 
$ and evil counſels of ambitious turbulent ſpirits, diſaffected 
* to God's true religion, and the unity of the profeſſors 
% thereof, qQur honour and ſafety, and the publick peace 
£© and proſperity of our people, not without a ſtrong in- 
<<. fluence upon the very actions of both houſes. But how 
$ faulty ſoever others are, we ſhall (with God's aſſiſtance) 
$<' endeayour to diſcharge our duty with uprightneſs of heart; 
* and therefore, ſince theſe propoſitions come to us in the 
te name of both houſes of ws ay we ſhall take a more 
++ particular notice of every of tem. 
te If the 1ſt, zd, zd, 4th, 5th, gth, 1oth, 15th, 16th, 
#5 19th demands, had been writ and printed in a tongue 


$5 unknown to us and our people, it might have been poſſi- 
80 ple we and they might have charitably believed the pro- 
c“ poſitions to be ſuch, as might have been in order to the 
* ends pretended jn the petition (to wit) the eſtabliſhing of 
“ gur honour and ſafety, the welfare and fecurity of our 
t ſubjects and gominions, and the removing thoſe jealouſies 


ts and differences, which are faid to have unhappily fallen 


tf petwixt us and our people, and procuring both us and 


FF ther 
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& them a conſtant courſe of honour, peace, and happineſs: 1642. 
Cc but being read and underſtood by all, we cannot but a 
& ſure ourſelf, that this profeſſion, joined to theſe propoſi- 
& tions, will rather appear a mockery and a ſcorn, the 
cc demands ſuch ; as though we were unworthy of 
* tc the truſt repoſed in us by the law, and of our deſcent 
* s from ſo many great and famous anceſtors, if we could be 
$ brought to abandon that power, which only can enable 
A « us to n what we are ſworn to, in protecting our 
* « people Md the laws, and fo aſſume others into it, as to 
. 6 diveſt ourſelf of it, although not only our preſent condi- 
& tion (which it can hardly be) were more neceſſitous than 
* tc it is, and we were both vanquiſhed, and a priſoner, and 
,in a worſe condition than ever the moſt unfortunate of 
& our predeceſſors have been reduced to, by the moſt cri- 
5 minal of their ſubjects. And though the bait laid to 
& draw us to it, and to keep our ſubjects from indignation 
3 c“ at the mention of it, the promiſes of a plentiful and un- 
. & paralleled revenue were reduced from generals (which 
3 & ſignify nothing) to clear and certain particulars ; ſince 
c ſuch a bargain would have but too great a reſemblance 
ce of that of Eſau's, if we ſhould part with ſuch flowers of 
« a crown, as are worth all the reſt of the garland, and 
C have been tranſmitted to us from ſo many anceſtors, and 
have been found ſo uſeful and neceſſary for the welfare 
and ſecurity of our ſubjects, for any preſent neceſſity, or 
„ for any low and ſordid conſiderations of wealth and gain. 
* And therefore all men knowing that thoſe accommoda- 
% tions are moſt eaſily made, and moſt exaCily obſerved, 
56 that are grounded upon reaſonable and equal conditions, 
* we have great cauſe to believe, that the contrivers of 
be theſe had no intention of ſettling any firm accommoda- 
& tion, but to increaſe thoſe jealouſies, and widen that di- 
te viſion, which {ou by our fault) is now unhappily fallen 
“% between us and both houſes, 

6 It js aſked, that all the lords and others of our privy- 
$ council, and ſuch (we know not what you mean by ſuch, 
© but we have cauſe to think you mean all) great officers 
“ and miniſters of ſtate, either at home or beyond the ſeas, 
+ (for care is taken to leave out no perſon or place, that 
dur diſhonour may be ſure not to be bounded within this 
F© kingdom, though no ſubtle inſinuations at ſuch a diſtance 
5 can-probably be believed to have been the cauſe of our 
$* diſtractions and danger) ſhould be put from our privy- 

council, and from thoſe offices, and n ee 
#7" 5 the 
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74 THE HISTORY 
1642. they be approved by both houſes of parliament, how 
2 * faithful ſoever we have found them to us and the pub- 
lick; ahd how far ſoever they have been from offending 
againiſt arty law, the only rule they had, or any others | 
© ought to Rave, to walk by. We therefore to this part 9 
of this demand return you this anſwer, that we are will- vs 
ing to grant, that they ſhalltake a larger oath than your- 
<« ſelves'defire in your 11th demand, for maintaining not of 
any part, but of the whole law.'(1.). © & 

REMARK (1.) This is ſaid, becauſe in the Whole body ES 
of the law were contained thoſe laws, which aſcribed to the = 
king the prerogatives they had a mind to deprive him of. i 

And we have and do affure you, that we will be care- 
<< ful to make election of ſuch perſons in thoſe places of 

< truſt, as ſhall have given good teſtimony of their abilities 
& and inteprities, and againſt whom there can be no juſt 
< cauſe of exception, whereon reaſonably to ground a diffi- 
< dence; that if we have or ſhall be miſtaken in our elec- 
tion, we have and do aſſure you, that there is no man fo 
<< near to us in place or affection, whom we will not leave 
<< to the juſtice of the law, if you ſhall bring a particular 
<< charge and ſufficient proofs againſt him; and that we 
<< have given you (the beſt pledge of the effects of ſuch a 
6 premiſe on our part, and the beſt ſecurity for the per- 
« formance of their duty on theirs) a triennial parliament, 
the apprehenſion of whoſe juſtice will, in all probability, 
«© make them wary how they provoke it, as us wary how 
We charge ſuch, as by the diſcovery of their faults may 
in any degree ſeem to diſcredit our election, but that 
«© without any ſhadow of a fault objected, only perhaps be- 
<« cauſe they follow their conſciences, and preſerve the eſta- 
<< bliſhed laws, and agree not in ſuch votes, or aſſent not 
<< unto ſuch bills, as ſome perſons, who have now too 
great an influence even upon both houſes, judge, or ſeem 
<« to judge to be for the publick good, and as are agreeable 
<< to that new Utopia of religion and government, into 
«© which they endeavour to transform this kingdom. (2.). 

Rem. (2.) This alludes to Sir Thomas Moor's Lropia. 

For we remember what names, and for what reaſons, 

you left out in the bill offered us concerning the militia, 
* which you had yourſelves recommended in the ordinance. 
We will never conſent to the diſplacing of any, whom, 
<< for their former merits from, and affection to us and the 
« publick, we have intruſted; ſince we conceive, that to 
do ſo would take away both from the affection of our 

Fn 4 „ ſervants, 
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you of us, ſince it appears by the 12th demand, that you 


yourſelves count it reaſonable, after the preſent turn is 


ſerved, that the judges and officers who are then placed, 
may hold their places guamdiu ſe bene geſſerint ; and we are 
reſolved to be as careful of thoſe we have choſen, as you 
are of thoſe you would chooſe, and to remove none till 
they appear to us to have otherwiſe behaved themſelves, 
or ſhall b&evicted by legal proceedings to have done fo, 
« But this demand, as unreaſonable as it is, is but one 
link of a great chain, and but the firſt anger that lad- 
der, by which our juſt, ancient, regal power, is endea- 
voured to be fetched down to the ground. For it appears 
plainly, that it is not with the perſons now choſen, but 
with our chuſing, that you are diſpleaſed; for you de- 
mand, that the perſons put into the places and employ- 
ments of thoſe who ſhall be removed, may be approved 
by both houſes z which is ſo far (as to ſome at farſt ſight 
it may appear) from being leſs than the power of nomi- 
nation, that of two things (of which we will never grant 
either) we would ſooner be content, that you ſhould no- 
minate, and we approve, than you approve, and we no- 
minate; the mere nomination being fo far from being 
any thing, that-if we could do no more, we would never 
take the pains to do that, when we ſhould only hazard 
thoſe whom we eſteemed, to the ſcorn of a refuſal, if 
they happened not to be agreeable, not only to the judg- 
ment, but to the paſſion, intereſt, or humour, of the 
preſent major part of either houſe. 

«© Not to ſpeak now of the great factions, animoſities, 
and diviſions, which this power would introduce in both 
houſes, between both houſes, and in the ſeveral counties, 


75 


te ſervants,- the care of our ſervice; and the honour of our 1642. 


juſtice; and we the more wonder it ſhould be aſked by Conus 


for the choice of perſons to be ſent to that place where 


that power was, and between thoſe perſons that were ſo 
choſen. Neither is this ſtrange potion preſcribed to us 
only for once, for the cure of a preſent preſſing deſperate 


diſcaſe, but for a diet to us and our poſterity : it is de- 


manded, that our counſellors, all chief officers, both of 
law and ſtate, commanders of forts and caſtles, and all 
peers hereafter made (as to voting, without which, how 
little is the reſt ?) be approved of (that is, choſen) by 
them from time to time; and rather than it ſhould ever 


be left to the crown, (to whom it doth and ſhall belong) 


if any place fall void in the intermiſſion of parliament, the 


„major 


. — — — — —_—— 
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& maj of the approved council is to approve them: 
1642. de n only 3 that we ſhould quit the 


e power and right our predeceſſors have had, of appointing 
cc perſons in theſe places, but for counſellors we are to be 
« reſtrained, as well in the number as in the perſons, and 
« a power mult be annexed to theſe places, which their 
« predeceſſors had not; and indeed, if this power was paſled 
<« ta them, it were not fit we ſhould be truſted to chuſe 
cc thoſe who were to be truſted as much as w hs 

« It is demanded, that ſuch matters as conbern the pub- 
& lick, and are proper for the high court of parliament, 
« (which is our great and ſupreme council) may be de- 
ec bated, reſolved, and tranſacted, only in parliament, and 
© not elſewhere ; and ſuch as preſume to do any thing to 
46 the contrary, ſhall be reſerved to the cenſure and judg- 
c ment of the parliament; and ſuch other matters of ſtate, 
< as are proper for our privy council, ſhall be debated and 
«< concluded, by ſuch of our nobility, (tho' indeed, if being 
<* made by us, they may not vote without the conſent of 
« both bouſes, we are rather to call them your nobility) 
< and others, as ſhall be from time to time choſen for that 
c place, by approbation of both houſes of parliament ; and 
ec that no publick act concerning the affairs of the kingdom, 
«© which are proper for our privy council, may be eſteemed 
« of any validity, as proceeding from the royal authority, 
c unleſs it be done by the advice and conſent of the maj 
£ part of our council, atteſted under their hands; which 
c demands were of that nature, that to grant them, were 
« in effect, at once to depoſe both ourlelf, and our po- 
« ſterit ). 

„ 'Theſe being paſt, we may be waited on bare-headed, 
« we may have our hand kifled, the ſtile of majeſty conti- 
« nued to us, and the king's authority declared by both 
6“ houſes of parliament, may be ſtill the ſtile of your com- 
% mands; we may have fwords and maces carried before us, 
« and pleaſe ourſelf with the fight of a crown and ſcepter ; 
(and yet even theſe twigs would not long flouriſh, when 
« the ſtock upon which they grew were dead) but as to 
true and real power, we ſhould remain but the outſide, 
but the picture, but the ſign of a king. We were 
© ever willing that our parliament ſhould debate, re- 
64 ſalve, and tranſact, ſuch matters as are proper for them, 
<< as far as- they are proper for them, and we heartily 
* wiſh, that they would be as careful not to extend 
55 their. debates and reſolutions, beyond what is Proper 

| | to 
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« to them, that multitudes of things puniſhable, and 1642. 
« cauſes determinable by the N judicatures, may not 
«« be entertained in parliament, and fo cauſe a long, charge- ; 
« able, and fruitleſs attendance of our people, and (oy e- 
ic prees) draw. to you, as well all the cauſes, as all the 
« Rule of Weſtminſter-hall, and divert your proper buſi- 
« neſs: that the courſe of law be no ways diverted, much 
« leſs diſturbed, as was actually done by the ſtop of the 
«« proceedings againſt a riot in Southwark, by order of the 
40 houſe of commons, in a time ſo riotous and tumultuous, 
« as much increaſed the danger of popular inſolencies, by 
« ſuch a countenance to riots, and diſcountenance of law : 
« that you deſcend not to the leiſure of recommending 
« lecturers to churches, nor aſcend to the legiſlative power, 
« by commanding (the law not having yet commanded it) 
« that they whom you recommend be received, although 
« neither the parſon nor biſhop do approve of them; and 
« that the refuſers (according to the courſe ſo much for- 
« merly complained of to have been uſed at the council- 
« table) be not ſent for to attend to ſhew cauſe at leaſt, 
« that you would confider conveniency, if not law, and 
« recommend none but who are well known to you to be 
« orthodox, learned, and moderate, or at leaſt ſuch as have 
« taken orders, and are not notorious depravers of the book 
« of common- prayer; a care which appeareth by the dif- 
« courſes, ſermons, and perſons of ſome recommended b 
« you, not to have been hitherto taken; and it highly con- 
« cerns both you in duty, and the common-wealth in the 
« conſequences, that it ſhould have been taken: that nei- 
« ther one eſtate tranſact what is proper for two, nor two 
« what is proper for three; and conſequently, that (con- 
« trary to our declared will) our forts may not be ſeized, 
« our arms may not be removed, our monies may not be 
« ſtopt, our legal directions may not be countermanded 
„by you, nor we deſired to countermand them ourſelf; nor 
« fuch entrances made upon a real war againſt us, upon 
« pretence of an imaginary war againſt you, and a chimera 
of neceſſity. So * you paſs beyond your limits, 
e whilſt you ſeem by your demand, to be ſtrangely {traitned 
« within them; at leaſt we could have wiſhed, you would 
* have expreſſed what matters you meant as fit to be tranſ- 
* adted only in parliament, and what you meant by only 

* in parliament. 


© You have of late been perſuaded, by the new doctrine 


2 of ſome few, to think that proper for your debates, gr 
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1642, © hath not uſed to be at all debated within thoſe walls, but 
3 been' truſted wholly with our predeceſſors arid ds z and to 
| ce tranſact thoſe things, Which, without the regal authority, 
c fince there were kings of this kingdom, were never tranſ- 
c acted: it therefore concerns us the more, that you ſpeak 
e out, and that both we and our people may either know 
cc the bottom of your demands, or know them to be bot- 
cc tomleſs. What concerns more the public; and is more 
c (indeed) proper for the high- court of parliament, than 
cc the making of laws, which not only ought there to be 
ce tranſacted, but can be tranſacted no where elſe ? But 
cc then you muſt admit us to be a part of the parliament ; 
< you mult not (as the ſenſe is of this part of the demand, 
« if it have any) deny the freedom of our anſwer, when 
cc we have as much. right to reject what we think unreaſon- 
ec able, as you have to propoſe what you think convenient 
© or neceſſary: nor is it poſſible our anſwers, either to bills, 
& or any other propoſitions, ſhould be wholly free, if we 

© may not uſe the liberty of every one of you, and of eve 
c ſubject, to receive advice (without their danger who ſhall 
cc give it) from any perſon, known or unknown, ſworn or 
4 unſworn, in theſe matters, in which the manage of our 
cc vote is truſted by the law, to our own judgment and con- 
<< ſcience; which how beſt to inform, is (and ever ſhall be) 
6 left likewiſe to us: and moſt unreaſonable it were, that 
cc two eſtates propoſing ſomething to the third, that third 
< ſhould be bound to take no advice, whether it were fit 
c to'paſs, but from thoſe two that did propoſe it. We 
& ſhall ever in theſe things, which are truſted wholly to us 
© by the law, not decline to hearken to the advice of our 
6c 3 council, and ſhall chuſe to hear willingly the free 
6 debates of our privy-council, (whenfoever we may be 
c“ ſuffered to have them for ſending for, and they ſhall not 
<< be terrified from that freedom by votes, and brands of 
„ malignants and enemies to the ſtate, for adviſing what no 
| & law forbids to adviſe) but we will retain our power, of 
| «admitting no more to any council than the nature of the 
„ buſineſs requires, and of diſcourſing with whom we pleaſe, 
% of what we pleaſe,” and informing our underſtanding by 
6, debate with any perſons, who may be well able to inform 
and adviſe us in ſome particulars, 'though their qualities, 
% education, or other abilities, may not make them fo fit 
. tobe of our ſworn council; and not tie ourfelf up not to 
© hear any more than twenty- fwe (and theſe not choſen 
<< abſolutely by us) out of a kingdom fo repleniſhed with 
Sd the „ judicious 
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due to them) always weigh the advices both of our great 
cc and privy- council, yet we ſhall alſo look upon their advices 
c as advices, not as commands or impoſitions; upon them 
% as our counſellors, not as our tutors and guardians; and 
c“ upon ourſelf as their king, not as their pupil or ward: 
for whatſoever of regality were, by the modeſty of inter- 
« pretation, left us, in the firſt part of the ſecond. demand, 
* as to the parliament, is taken from us in the ſecond part 
<«, of the ſame, and placed in this new- fangled kind of coun- 
<« ſellors, whoſe power is ſuch, and fo expreſſed by it, that 
6 in all public acts concerning the affairs of this kingdom, 
«© which are proper for our privy-council, (for whoſe advice 
all public acts are ſometimes proper, tho' never neceſſary) 
© they are deſired to be admitted joint-patentees with us in 
e the regality; and it is not plainly expreſſed, whether they 
© mean us ſo much as a ſingle vote in theſe affairs; but it 
“ is plain, they mean us no more at moſt, than a ſingle 
“vote in them, and no more power than every one of the 
< reſt of our privy · counſellors only leave to us, out of their 
reſpect and duty, (and that only 1s left of all our ancient 
% power) a choice, whether theſe that are thus to be joined 
«© with (or rather ſet over) us, ſhall be fifteen or -twenty- 
« hve: and great care is taken, that the oath which theſe 
* men ſhall take, ſhall be ſuch, in the framing the form of 
which (though ſure we are not wholly unconcerned in it) 
* we may be wholly excluded, and that wholly referved to 
* be agreed upon by both houſes of parliament. 
« And to ſhew that no more care is taken of our ſafety, 
* than of our power, after fo great indignities offered to us, 
and countenanced by thoſe who were molt obliged to 
* reſent them: after our town and fort kept from us, (from 


a which, if it were no otherwiſe ours, than the whole 
0 (kingdom is, we can no more legally be kept out, than 
ff cout of our, whole kingdom, which ſure yourſelves will 
e | © not deny to be treaſon) our arms, our goods ſent away, 
>, * and our money ſtopped from us, our guards (in which 
y «© we have no other intention, than to hinder the end of 
n theſe things from being proportionable to their beginnings) 
8, are not only defired to be diſmiſſed, before ſatisfaction for 
fit © the injury puniſhment of the injurers, and care taken 
to « for. our future ſecurity from the like. But it is likewiſe 
en © defired ¶ and for this, law is pretended, and might as well 
ich S have been for the reſt, which yet with ſome angenuity, 


"abut 72 : | « are 


4. judicious and experienced perſons of ſeveral kinds, * And 1642. 
though we ſhall (with the proportionable conſideration 
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1642, . are it ſeems acknowledged to be but deſires of grace) that 
—— 


c we ſhall not for the future raiſe any guards, or extraor- 
«6 dinary forces, but in caſe of actual rebellion or invaſion ; 
« which if it had been law, and fo obſerved in the time of 
te our predeceſſors, few of thoſe victories, which have made 
cc theſe nations famous in other parts, © have been le- 
4 oally atchieved: nor could our bleſſed predeceſſor queen 
cc Elizabeth have ſo defended herſelf in eighty eight. And 
« if no forces muſt be levied till rebellions and invaſions 
« (which will not ſtay for the calling of parliaments, and 
<« their conſent for railing of forces) be actual, muſt 
« undoubtedly, (at leaſt moſt probably) be effectual and 
cc prevalent. 6 Pl . | 

And as neither care is taken for our rights, honour nor 
cc ſafety, as a prince; ſo our rights, as a. private perſon, 
<< are endeayoured to be had from us; it being aſked, that 
ce it may be unlawful and puniſhable, not only to conclude, 
cc but even to treat of any marriage with any perſon for our 
< own: children, or to place governors about them, without 
« conſent of parliament z in the intermiſſion of theſe, 
< without the conſent of our good lords of the council; 
<< that we may not only be in a more deſpicable ſtate than 
4 any of our predeceſſors, but in a meaner and viler con- 
<<. dition than the loweſt of our ſubjects, who value no li- 
«+ berty they have more, than that of the free education and 
© marriage of their children, from which we are aſked to 


c debax-ourſelf; and have the more reaſon to take it ill that 


«© we are ſo, becauſe of our choice of a governor for our 
< fon, and a huſband for our daughter, (in which the pro- 
<< teſtant religion was our principal conſideration) we con- 
<< ceived we had reaſon to expect your preſent thanks, and 
« the increaſe of your future truſts, _ 

«© We ſuppoſe theſe demands by this time to appear ſuch, 
as the demanders cannot be ſuppoſed to have any ſuch 
real fear of us, as hath been long pretended ; they are 
* too much in the ſtile, not only of equals, but of con- 
« querors; and as little to be intended for removing of jea- 
„ louhies, (for which end they are ſaid to be aſked ; and 
© that is not as merchants aſk at firſt, much more than they 
% will take, but as moſt neceſſary to effect it, which (if 
<« they be) God help this poor kingdom, and thoſe who 
« are in the bands of ſuch perſons, whoſe jealouſies nothing 
* elſe will remove) which indeed is ſuch a way, as if there 
being differences and ſuits between two. perſons, whereof 
one would have from the other ſeveral parcels of his an- 
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c tween the three eſtates, and th 
e proper channel, (begetting verdure and fertility in the 
e meadows on both ſides) and the overflowing of either on 
e ejther fide, raiſe no deluge or inundation. The ill of 
« abſolute monarchy, is tyranny ; the ill of ariſtocracy, is 
« faction and divition ; the ills of democracy, are tumults, 
“violence, and licentiouſneſs. 
« the uniting a nation under one head, to reſiſt invaſion 
„from abroad, and inſurrection at home: the good of 
* ariſtocracy, is the conjunction of council in the ableſt 
e perſons of a ſtate for the public benefit: the good of de- 
* mocracy, is liberty, and the courage and induſtry which 
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ce cierit land, he ſhould propoſe to him, by way of accom- 1642. 
«© modation, that he would quit to him all thoſe in queſtion, Fr 
«« with the reſt of his eſtate, as the moſt neceſſary and 


« effectual means to remove all thoſe ſuits and differences: 
« but we call God to witneſs, that as for our ſubjects ſake 


«« theſe rights are veſted in us, ſo, for their ſakes, as well 
« as for our own, we are reſolved not to quit them, nor to 
% ſubyert (though in a parliamentary way) the ancient, 
6 —_ happy, well-poiſed, and never-enough commend- 

conſtitution of the government of this kingdom ; nor 
eto make ourſelf of a king of England, a duke of Venice, 
and this of a kingdom, a republic. 

„There being three kinds of government among men, 
e abſolute monarchy, ariſtocracy, and democracy; and all 
<« theſe having their particular conveniencies and inconve- 
e niencies; the experience and wifdom of our anceſtors, 
e hath ſo moulded this out of a mixture of theſe, as to give 
to this kingdom (as far as human prudence can provide) 
c the conveniencies of all three, without the inconvenien- 
ce cies of any one, as long as the balance hangs even be- 


run jointly on in their 


The good of monarchy, is 


&« In this kingdom, the laws are jointly made by a 
king, by a houſe of peers, and by a houſe of commons, 
by the people, all having free votes and parti- 


The government, according to theſe 


F 


laws, is truſted to the king; power of treaties, of war, 
and peace, of making peers, of chuſing officers and 
* counſellors for ſtate, judges for law, commanders for 
forts and caſtles; giving commiſſions for raiſing men ; 
to make war abroad, or to prevent or provide againſt 
s invaſions or inſurrections at home; benefit of confiſca- 
tions, power of pardoning, and ſome more of the like 
* kind are placed in the king. And this kind of regulated 


„ monirchy, 
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« monarchy, having. this power to preſerve, that authort- 


. without: which jt would, be diſapled: to preſetve the 


& Jaws in their ſorce, and the ſubjects in their liberties 
tand properties,;is; tended to draw to him ſuch a reſpect 
T © and relation from the great ones, as may binder. the ills 
H diviſion and faction; and ſuch a fear and reverence 
A, from the people, as may "ws tumults, violence, and 
enten it enen to br: 
| „ WBAWs, T has the prince may not make uſe of this high 
1 power to che hurt of thoſe, for whoſe good 
©, he; hath it; and make uſe of the Want! of public neceſſity, 
| &« for the gain of Pi PENASE favourites and followers, to the 
< deuiment. of. bis people, the houſe, of commons, (an 
* eotcellent conſerver gf liberty, but never intended for any 
ſhare in government, or the chuſing of them that ſhould 
govern), is ſolely intruſted with the fixſt propoſitions, con- 
« cerning the levies of monies, | (1 which is the ſinews as well 
of peace as of war) and the impcaching of thole, who 
for their ov-n ends, though countenanced by any ſurrep- 
<< titiouſly-gorten command of the king, have violated that 
laws, which be is bound (when he knows it) to protect; 
and to the proſecution of Which they were bound to * 
© viic him, atleaſt not to ſerve him in the contrary. And 
the lords being truſted with a judicatory power, are an 
excellent —— and bank between the prince and people, 
to aſſiſt each againſt any incroachments of the other; 
* and.þy juſt judgments to preſerve that lav, Which ought 
ta lie the pule of every one of the three. For the better 
enabling them in this, beyond the examples of any of 
our aucello!s,, we were willingly contented to oblige our- 
6&6, both to call a parliament every three years, and not 
40 dubiGlvg iT zur fiſty days: and for the preſent exigent, 
the better to raiſe money, and to avoid the preſſure, (ne 
kk gricrous to us than them) Hur people muſt have ſuf- 
fered by-a longer continuance of fo vaſt a charge as two 
Ercat armigs ; and for their greater certainty of having 
tutpgient time to. remedy the inconveniencies ariſen, du- 
ring ſo Jong an abſence of parliaments, and for the pu- 
255 nilhent ot. the cauſers and miniſters ot them, we yielded 
#5, UPLOUT) Hehe of Litlolving this Pau liament, expecting an 
&: exgragsdiunury. moderation trom it, in, gratitude for ſo un- 
£.exanpled a grace, and little looking that any malignant 
>! it Party thould, be, encouraged, Or enabled to have perſuaded 
e hein, brit. countenauce che injuſtices and indignities 
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« for what was taken from us, to demand of us at once to 1642. 
confirm what was ſo taken, and to give up almoſt all ** — 
« reſt. © 
& Since therefore the power, legally placed in both boaſts, 
« js more than ſufficient to prevent and reſtrain the power 
 <« of tyranny; and without the power, which is now afked 
from us, we ſhall not be able to diſcharge that truſt, 
Which is the end of monarchy, ſince this would be a 
* « total ſubverſion of the fundamental laws, and that excel- 
« Jent conſtitution of this kingdom, which hath made this 
« nation, fo uy #6 both famous and happy to a great 
« degree of envy to the power of puniſhing, {which 
« js already in 2 hands according to law) if the power 
of preferring be added, we ſhall have nothing left for us 
but to look on, ſince the incroaching of one of theſe 
<< eftates upon the power of the other, is unhappy in the 
« effects, both to them and all the reſt; fince this power, 
<« of at moſt a joint government in us with our counſellors 
«© (or rather our guardians) will return us to the worſt 
<« kind of minority, and make us deſpicable both at home 
<« and abroad, and beget eternal factions and diſſenſions (as 
« deſtructive to public happineſs as war) both in the choſen, 
« and in the houſes that choſe them, and the people who 
& choſe the chuſers; fince ſo new a power will undoubtedly 
” , © intoxicate perſons who were not born to it, and beget 
v not only diviſions among them as equals, but in them 
„ contempt of us, as become an equal to them, and inſo- 
« lence and injuſtice toward our people, and now fo much 
their inferior, which ſhall be the more grievous unto 
<« them, as ſuffering from thoſe who were ſo lately of a 
© nearer degree to themſelves: and being to have redreſs 
only from thoſe that placed them; and fearing they may 
ebe inclined to preſerve what they have made, both out of 
kindneſs and policy, fince all great changes are extremely 
* inconvenient, and almoit infallibly beget yet greater 


4 | © changes, which beget yet greater inconveniences. 

ö : „Since as great an one in the church muſt follow this 
, | © of the kingdom; ſince the ſecond eſtate would in all 
| WU * probability follow the fate of the firſt, and by ſome of the 
1 | © turbulent ſpirits, jealouſies would Gon be raiſed againſt 
- | © them, and the like propoſitions for reconciliation of dif- 
t | © ferences would be then ſent to them, as they now have 
d | © Joined to ſend to us, till (all power being veſted in the 
5 F houſe of commons, and their number making them in- 
It | 


* „ ee as hen with the neceſſary 
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wy *< cloſe committee) at laſt the common people (who in the 
mean timè mult be flattered, and to whom licence muſt 
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e ſervice and expedition, thoſe being .re-trufted., to fome 


«be given in all their wild humours, how contrary: ſoever 
<< to eftabliſhed law, or their own real. good) diſcover this 
<« Hycartim Imperit, That all this was done by them, but 
„not for them; and grow weary of journey-work, and 
ce «x up for themſelves, call parity and independence liber- 
devour that eſtate which had devoured the reſt ; de- 
ſtroy all rights and properties, all diſtinctions of families 
<< — merit; and by this means this ſplendid and excel- 
<< ently diſtinguiſhed- form of government, end in a dark 
15 . chaos of confuſion, and the long line of our many 
noble anceſtors in a Jack Cade, or a VV at Tyler. 

& For all theſe reaſons, to all theſe demands ian anſwer 
is, Nolumus Leges Anglia mutari : but this we promiſe, 
<< that we will be as careful of preſerving the laws, in what 
is ſuppoſed to concern wholly our ſubjects, as in what 
« moſt concerns vurſelf : for indeed we profeſs to believe, 
that the prefervation of every law concerns us, thoſe of 
© obcdience being not ſecure, when thoſe of protection are 
© violated ; and we being, moſt of any, injured in the leaſt 
violation of that, by which we enjoy the higheſt rights 
<« and greateſt Ne and are therefore obliged to defend 
<< --no: lels by our intereſt, than by our duty, and hope that 
no jealouſies to the contrary ſhall be an) longer nouriſhed 
< in any of our good people, by the ſubtle inſinuations, 
« and ſecret practices of men, who, for private ends, are 
c diſaffected to our honour and fafety, and the peace and 
<<. profptrity of our people. And to ſhew you, that no juſt 
„ indignagion at fo reproachful offers, ſhall make us reruic 
< to grant what is probable to conduce to the good of our 
% good people, becauſe of the ill company it comes in, 
© ave wül ſearch carefully in this heap. of unreaſonable de- 
<< mands, for io much as we may (complying with our 
<« conſcience, and the duty of our truſt) ailent unto, and 
e ſhalt accordingly agree; to it. 

% In purſuance bf which ſcarch in the fourth propoſition, 


c under a demand, which would take from us that. truit, 


„ which God, nature, and the laws of the land have placed 
„ in us, and of: which none of you could endure to be de- 
„e prived,” we find ſomething to which. We gave this anſwer, 
That we have committed the principal places about Our 


children to perſons of qũalit 5 he ps: wich | 
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with the principles of the true proteſtant religion, 35 (by 1642. 
the bleffing of God upon this our care) this Whole king??? 
dom may in due time reap the fruits thereof : and as we 
have been likewiſe very careful in the choice of ſervants 
e about them, that none of them may be ſuch, as by ill 
principles, or by ill examples, to croſs our endeavours 
« for their pious and virtuous education; ſo if there ſhall 
be found (for all our care to prevent it) any perſon about 
our children, (or about us, which is more than you atk) 
« againſt whom both houſes ſhall make appear to us any 
juſt exception, we ſhall not only remove them, but thank 
you for the information ; only we ſhall expect that you 
{hall be likewiſe careful, that there be no underhand- 
dealing by any, to feek faults, to make room for others 
4 to ſucceed in their places. | 
: For the fifth demand, as we will not ſuffer any to ſhare 
with us in our power of treaties, which are moſt impro- 
per for parliaments, and leaſt of all in thoſe treaties in 
which we are neareſt concerned, not only as a king, but 
as a father; yet we do (ſuch is our deſire to give all rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction) aſſure you by the word of a king, 
that we ſhall never propoſe or entertain any treaty what- 
ſoever for the marriage of any of our children, without 
due regard to the true proteſtant profeſſion, the good of 
our kingdom, and the honour of our family. 
© For the ſixth demand, concerning the laws in force 
againſt jeſuits, prieſts, and popiſh recuſants, we have, by 
many of our meſſages to you, by our voluntary promiſes 
to you fo folemnly made, never to pardon any popiſh prieſt, 
by our ſtrict proclamations lately publiſhed in this point, 
and by the public examples which we have made in that 
caſe fince our reſidence at York, and before at London, 
ſufficiently expreſſed our zeal herein. Why do you then 
aſk that in which our own inclination hath prevented 
you? And if you can yet find any more effectual courſe 
to diſable them from diſturbing the ſtate, or eluding the 
law by truſt, or otherwiſe, we ſhall willingly give our 
« conſent to it. CET LO SP 
« For the ſeventh demand, concerning the votes of the 
popiſh lords; we underſtand, that they in diſcretion have 
withdrawn themſelves from the ſervice of the houſe of 
peers, (and had done ſo when uſe was publickly made of 
theit names to aſperſe the votes of that houſe, which was 
then counted as malignant as thoſe, who are called our 
„unknown and unforn, counſellors, are now ;) neither 
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1642. do we conceive, that ſuch a poſitive law againſt the votes 
“ of any whoſe blood gives them that right, is fo proper in 
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regard of the privilege of 1 gg. Tt are content, 


that ſo long as they ſhall not be cbnformable to the 
doctrine and diſcipline of the church of England, they 


ſhall not be admitted to fit in the houſe of peers, but 7 
| 


to give their proxies to ſuch proteſtant lords as they ſha 
chooſe, who are to diſpoſe of them as they themſelves 
ſhall think fit, without any reference at all to the giver. 
As to the deſires for a bill for the education of papiſts 
by proteſtants in the proteſtant profeſſion, many about us 
can witneſs with us, that we have often delivered our 


opinion, that ſuch a courſe (with God's bleſſing upon it) 


would be the moſt effectual for the rooting popery out of 
this kingdom ; we ſhall therefore thank you for it, and 
encourage you in it, and when it comes unto us, do our 
duty: and we heartily wiſh for the public good, that the 
time you have ſpent in. making ordinances without us, 
had been employed in preparing this and other good bills 
for us. | 

<« For the eighth, touching the reformation to be made 
of the church-government and liturgy, we had hoped, 
that what we had formerly- declared concerning the fame, 
had been ſo ſufficiently underſtood by you, and all good 
ſubjects, that we ſhould not need to have expreſſed our- 
ſelf further in it. We told you in our anſwer to your 
petition, preſented to us at Hampton-court the firſt of 
December, that for any illegal innovations which may 
have crept in, we ſhould willingly concur in the removal 
of them ; and if our parliament ſhould adviſe us to cal! 
a national ſynod, which _ duly examine ſuch ceremo- 
nies as give juſt cauſe of offence to any, we ſhould take 
it into conſideration, and apply ourſelf to give due fatis- 
faction therein; that we were perſuaded in our conſcience, 
that no church could be found upon the earth, that pro- 
feſſeth the true N r with more purity of doctrine than 
the church of England doth, nor where the government 
and diſcipline are jointly more beautified, and free from 


© ſuperſtition, than as they are here eſtabliſhed by law: 
which (by the grace of God) we will with conſtancy 
maintain (while we live) in their purity and glory, not 
only againſt all invaſions of popery, but alſo from the 
c 


irreverence of thoſe many ſchiſmaticks and ſeparatiſts, 
ce. 


wherewith. of late this kingdom, and our city of London 
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c church and tate, for the ſuppreſſion of whom werequired 1642. 
«« your timely and active aſſiſtance. We told, you jm pur wy 
«firſt declaration, printed by the advice of our priyy-councii, 
&« That far drfferences ammg 1 our ſelves for matters iudiſferent 
« in their own natnre concerning religion, we ſhould, in tender- 
c neſs to any number of our loving ſubjects, very willingly tome 
« ply with the advice of our parliament, that ſome law might 
« be made for the exemption of tender conſctences from puniſh- 
« ment, or proſecution for ſuch ceremontes, and in ſuch caſes, 
« which by the judgment of mojt men are held to be matters in- 
« different, and of ſame to be abſolutely unlawfu! ; provided 
ce that this caſe ſhyutd be attempted and purſued with, that mo- 
« defty, temper, and ſubmiſſun, that in the mean time the 
« peace and quiet of t kingdsem be not dijturbea, the decency 
« and comelineſs of God's ſervice diſcountenanced, nor the pizus, 
<«- ſober, devout actions of _ reverend perſons wha were the 
* firft labourers in the bleſſed reformation, or of that time, be 
% ſcandaliſed and d:famed. And we heartily with, that others 
„whom it concerned, had been as ready as their duty 
bound them, though they had not received it from us, to 
* have purſued this cautian, as We were, and ſtil] are will- 
« ing and ready to make good every particular of that pro- 
% mite. Nor did we only appear willing to join in ſo good 
a work, when it ſhould be brought us, but preſſed and 
« urged you to it by our meſſage of the 14th of February, 
in theſe words: And becauſe his majeſty objerves great, and 
different troubles to ariſe in the hearts of people, concerning 
« the government and liturgy of the church, his majeſty 4s 
willing to declare, that he will refer the whole conſideration 
to the wiſdom of his parliament, which he defires them ta 
enter into ſpeedily, that the preſent diſtractions about the ſame 
* maybe compejed ; but deſires not to be preſſed to any fengle act vn 
« his part till the whole be jo digeſted and fettled by bath. houſes, 
c that his majeſty may clearly fee what is fit to be left, as well 
as what ts fit to be taken away : of which we the more 
hoped of a good ſucceſs to the general ſatisfaction of our 
people, becauſe you ſcem in this propoſition to deſire but 
a reformation, and not, as is daily preached for. as ne- 
<« ceſtary in thoſe many conventicles, which. have within 
+ theſe nineteen months begun to ſwarm, and; which, tho 
their leaders differ from you in this opinion, yet appear 
to many as countenanced by you, by not being de 
by you (few elſe, by reaſon of the order of the houſe of 
commons of the ꝗth of September, daring, 10 do it) a 
deſtruction of the preſent diſcipline and liturgy. And 
F 4 | «© we 
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we ſhall moſt chearfully give our beſt aſſiſtance for raiſing 
a ſufficient maintenance for preaching miniſters, in ſuch 


vancement of piety and learning. 

66 For the bills you mention, and the conſultation you 
intimate, knowing nothing of the particular matters of 
the one (though we like the titles well) nor of the man- 


ner of the other, but from an informer, (to whom we 


ive little credit, and we wiſh no man did more) common 
ame, we can ſay nothing till we ſee them. 


For the eleventh, we would not have the oath of all 


privy-counſellors and judges ſtraitned to particular ſtatutes 
of one or two. particular parliaments, but extend to all 
ſtatutes of all parliaments, and the whole law of the 
land; and ſhall willingly conſent, that an inquiry of all 


* the breaches and violations of the law may be given in 


charge by the juſtices. of the King's-bench every term, 


and by the judges af aſſize in their circuits, and juſtices 


© of the peace at the ſeſſions, to be preſented and puniſhed 
according to law. 


For the ſeventeenth, we ſhall ever be moſt ready, (and 


c we are ſorry it ſhould be thought needful to move us in 


it) not only to join with any (particularly with the States 
of the United Provinces, of which we have given a late 
proof in the match of our daughter) for the defence and 
maintenance of the proteſtant religion againſt all deſigns 
and attempts of the pope and his adherents; but ſingly 
(if need were) to oppoſe with our life and fortune all 
ſuch deſigns in all other nations, were they joined: and 
that for conſiderations of conſcience, far more than any 
temporal end of obtaining acceſs of ſtrength and reputa- 
tion, or any natural end of reſtoring our royal ſiſter and 
her princely iſſue to their dignities and dominions, tho' 
theſe be likewiſe much conſidered by us. 


For the eighteenth, it was not our fault that an act 
was not paſſed to clear the lord Kimbolton, and the five 


members of the houſe of commons, but yours, who in- 


. $6" ferted clauſes into both the preamble and act, (perbaps 
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c pexſuaded to it by fome who wiſh not that you ſhould in 


any thing receive ſatisfaction from us) as by paſſing the 


-;$ /preamble, we muſt have wounded our honour againſt 


our gonſcience, and by another clauſe. have admitted 2 
. 5; conſequence, from which Wwe could never have been ſe- 
- cured, by declaring, that no member of either houſc, 


- * 
. 


upon any accuſation of treaſon, could have his perio:: 


„ ſcized 


= ct ſeized without the conſent of that houſe of which: he is 1642. 
n member; though the known-law be, That privilege of — rnd 
; 0 parliament extends not. to treaſon ; and if it did, any mem- 


« ber (the houſe being for a'ſhort time adjourned,” and fo 
« their conſent not being ſo had) how treafonable ſoever 
« his intentions were, how clearly ſoever known, and how 
« ſuddenly ſoever to be executed, muſt have fair leave given 
ce him to go on and purſue them; no way, how legal 
„ ſgever, after the paſſing ſuch a clauſe, being left to. pre- 
« vent it.“ (3. an ty 
REM. (3.) The king, in ſhewing the inconveniencies 
of this clauſe, lays down a caſe different from that of the 
ſix members accuſed. For he ſuppoſes, to demonſtrate theſe 
inconveniencies, that the treaſon is manifeſt, and juſt 
going to be executed. Whereas the difference between 
the king and the parliament conſiſted, in that the parlia- 
ment deſired to ſee the proofs, before they conſented to the 
proſecution of their members. Beſides, this maxim, that 
the privileges of parliament extend not to treaſonable caſes, 
is very ambiguous. For it may ſignify, either that in caſe 
of real, manifeſt, or apparent treaſon, the members of par- 
liament have no more privilege than the reſt of the ſubjects, 
or elſe that by a bare accuſation of treaſon, true or falſe, a 
member may be committed to priſon like any other private 
perſon. The king took it, and would have it taken, in 
this laſt ſenſe, but the parliament would admit it only in the 
firſt. But that the king's ſenſe was wrong, evidently ap- 
pears, in that when, for inſtance, a peer is accuſed of trea- 
ſon, he is not ſent to the Tower, according to the uſual 
courſe of juſtice, as a private perſon would be, . but by order 
of his houſe, which thinks proper to conſent to his proſe- 
ſecution. Without this content, the king cannot ſend him 
to the Tower by his own authority, and upon a bare accu- 
ſation. In ſhort, no leſs inconveniencies would attend the 
king's ſenſe, ſince in that caſe the king, upon bare accuſa- 
tions, true or falſe, might impriſon all the principal mem- 
bers of both houſes. | E Intl. 
Jo conclude, we conjure you, and all men, to reſt ſa- 
* tished with the truth of our profeſſions, and the reality 
of our intentions, not to aſk ſuch things as deny them- 
ſelyes; that you declare againſt tumults and puniſh the 
© authors ; that you allow us our propriety in our towns, 
© arms, and goods, and our ſhare in the legiſlative power, 
which would be counted in us not only breach of privi- 
lege, but tyranny and ſubverſion of parliaments, to deny 
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<< to you. And when you ſhall have given us ſatisfaction 


338 © upon” thoſe! perſons who have taken away the one, and 


ce retalled thoſe declarations (particularly that of the 26th 
« of May) and thoſe in the point of the militia (our juſt 
«rights; wherein we will no more part with than with 
c out® crown, leſt we enable others by them to take that 
from us) which would take away the other, and declined 
„ the begitmings of a war againſt us, under pretence of 
c our intention of making one againſt you; as we have 
never oppoſed the firſt part of the thirteenth demand, fo 
« we'ſhall be ready to concur with you in the latter. 

« And being then confident, that the credit of thoſe men, 
„ who' deſire a general combuſtion, will be ſo weakened 
« with you, that they will not be able to do this kingdom 
* any more harm, we ſhall be willing to grant our general 
& pardon, with fuch exceptions as ſhall be thought fit, and 
« ſhall receive much more joy in the hope of a full and 
conſtant happineſs of our people in the true religion, and 
under the protection of the law, by a bleſſed union be- 
« tween us and our parliament (fo much deſired by us) 
than any ſuch increaſe of our revenue, (how much ſo- 
ever beyond former grants) as (when our ſubjects were 
« wealthieſt} our parliament could have ſettled upon us.“ 

I ſhall make but one general remark upon this anſwer 
of the king, and which to me ſeems abſoluteiy neceſſary, 
namely, that all the beginning, which includes two thirds. 
is entirely needleſs, ſince the king treats not of the point in 


. diſpute between him and the parliament. The queſtion 


cording to the law of the land, was to be depended 


tion acknowledged by all the world, but ſays not a word to 


was not to know, whether the laws aſcribed ſuch and ſuch 
power to the king, but to know, whether the king having 
abuſed this power, his promiſe, that he would govern ac- 


for the future. The king throughout the beginning of his 
anſwer, fuppoſes an ignorance of what is due to a king of 
England; or a cauſeleſs denial of the ſame. As to the firſt 
point, he pretends to acquaint the publick with the nature 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, which was very needleſs, ſince 
no body difagreed with him. He keeps to the general poſi- 


Wi 


the particular queſtion, which was the fole ſubject of the 
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Trathe promiſes: to-behave-better for the future, 
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diſpute. As to the ſecond point, he does not deny that he 


Had abuſed his powery but makes no other anſwer to the 
conſequemt e drawn dy-the/parliament from this abuſe, than 
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It is eaſy to ſee, that neither the parliament's propoſi- 
tions, nor the king's anſwer, were proper to beget an ae- 
commodation. Accordingly, it may be affirmed, that nei- 
ther ſide thought of any ſuch thing. When the klug pub» 
liſhed his anſwer, he had received ſome arms, ammunition, 
and pieces of ordnance from Holland, and beſides, that, was 
preparing to beſiege Hull. Though great part of the arms 
were now removed to London, he hoped {till to find there 
ſufficient for his moſt urgent occaſions. Moreover, this 
place, which was one of the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom, could 

be of great ſervice to him, to keep the adjacent country in 
his intereſt. | 

On the other hand, the preſbyterian party, who then The motives 
prevailed in the parliament, had almoſt attained their deſire, 9 2 
that is, had brought things to a rupture, which gave them the — 
room to hope, they ſhould quickly have opportunity to ac- 
compliſh the reſt of their project. Indeed, this rupture be- 
tween the king and the parliament being ſuppoſed, it was 
manifeſt, the kingdom was to be governed by the parlia- 
ment and the king, ſeparately, and not jointly, as before, 
that is, they would each govern thoſe of their party; in 
which caſe, the parliament would have no more occaſion 
for the king's conſent, Who would be looked upon as an 
enemy, and conſequently, they might ordain whatever they 
pleaſed, without any oppoſition. This was preciſely the 
point to which all the proceedings of the preſbyterian party 
had tended, without their diſcovering themſelves however, 
any more than was neceſſary to ſupport the expectations of 
their adherents. For till now it highly concerned them to 
make the publick, and the members who were not of their 
ſide believe, that they acted in conjunction with the other 
members, only with the view of vindicating the common 
liberty, againſt the incroachments of the king. \ 

It is certain, that from the beginning, there was in this Double views 
parliament, a preſbyterian party, whoſe aim was to alter of the preſby- 
the church- government. But that this was the ſole aim of 
the preſbyterians, as many aſſert, is what does not to me 
appear evident. Why might not theſe men, in ſtriving to 
erect their diſcipline upon the ruins of the church, have an- 
other end, I mean, the prevention of the king's, and his 
party's incroachments upon the publick liberty? There 
were, certainly, in this very parliament, members Who 
were very far from being preſbyterians, and yet had the 
ſame end: why might not the preſbyterians have it too, 

Jointly with that which was peculiar to them? Is it fo un- 
| common 
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1642. common a thing, to ſee people propoſe to themſelves two 
Loyd different, ends,. in one and the fame undertaking? I confeſs, 
Il do not ſee the improbability of ſuch a ſuppoſition. © The 
preſbyterian party therefore muſt be conſidered as acting 
with thaſe two views, and this is fo true, that undeniable 
ptoofs of it will appear in the ſequel of this reign. But 
their enemies have been pleaſed to aſeribe to them the firſt 
only, in ordert to charge them with putting the kingdom in 
a flame, for the ſake of eſtabliſhing the preſbyterian govern- 
ment in the church. I do not deny, that this motive con- 
tributed very much to it. But it does not follow, that the 
reaſons on which the parliament refuſed to confide in the 
king, were frivolous. The contrary may be rather inferred. 
For if theſe reaſons had not been plaufible, the preſbyte- 
rians would never have been able to execute their projects, 
and form ſo ſtrong a party in a kingdom, where, at the be- 
ginning of this parliament, they made ſo inconſiderable a 
ngure. But they politickly made uſe of the general diſcon- 
tent, which actually fubſiſted, to bring matters to the point 
they deſired, They cannot he ſaid to have cauſed this uni- 
verſal diſcontent, though it is. certain, they helped to inflame 

it, becauſe it was neceſſary to their views. 
Order of th? The parliament having received advice from Holland, 


pron Mens that the queen had pawned or fold ſome of the at 
s > 


ſale of the at Amſterdam, publiſhed the 2d of June an order, declar- 
_ crown. ing, that whoſoever was concerned in the felling or pawn- 
ewcls. , ing theſe jewels, or in the bringing any money to the king 
Ruſnworth, . 40 . 7 
IV. p. 736. by way of bill of exchange, or otherwiſe, ſhould be ac- 
June2. counted an enemy to the ſtate. But the queen had already 
Delos we laid out the money in purchaſing arms and ammunition, 
ceives arms 


from Hol- Which ſhe had conveyed to the king, in a ſmall ſhip called 
8 x the Providence, which, the very day the parliament pub- 
uſhworth, 


W. „e. liſhed this order, ſafely arrived in Burlington-bay, after 
„ p. 601. , 
Clarendon, having been warmly purſued by part of the parliament's 
T. I. p. 497, fleet, commanded by the earl of Warwick 1. 

3 8 Some time before the king, finding a war unavoidable, 
orders his had ordered his friends in both houſes, to abſent themſelves 


party to leave from̃ the parliament. He hoped, by leſſening ſo conſider- 


_ ably the number of the members, to leſſen the credit of the 
parliament. But this policy turned not to his advantage. 


7 The Providence ran aſhore upon 
Holderneſt coaft:inKenningham-creek, 
There were on- board of ber, ſixteen 
pieces of ordnance, and great ſtore of 
arms and ammunition. Ruſhworth, 


Tom. IV. p. 601. Two or three 
thouſand arms, and two hundred bar- 
rels of gun- poder, favs lord Claren- 
don, Tom, I. p. 521. 
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le is true, both houſes were conſiderably leſſened in number. 1642. 
But withal, the: king's party there grew'ſ& weak that they Cay 
could no longer oppoſe the reſolutions taken againſt the Kings 
Though the two houſes were not 'forry to be rid of thefe Precautions 
ſpies, they believed however, it was neceſſary to take ſome u me OY 
meaſures, either to hinder a greater deſertion, or to con- Ruſhworth, 
vince the people, it was not their fault if the parliament IV. p. 736. 
was not ſo numerous as hitherto. ' The commons therefore 
ordered all the ſheriits of the kingdom, to give notice to the 
repreſentatives, to attend the houſe by the 16th of June, on 
the forfeiture of one hundred pounds, to be employed in the 
wars in Ireland, and on pain of undergoing ſuch farther pu- 
niſhment as the houſe ſhould think fit. 

But the lords went {till farther,” for they ordered nine of Severity of 
their members *, who had repaired to the king at York 8 
appear at the bar the 8th of June as delinquents. Theſe abtent lords. 
nine lords having ſent their excuſe by a letter, the commons July 20. 
forthwith prepared an impeachment againſt them, and ſent N 
it up to the lords. The 27th of the fame month 2, the 4h 
peers pronounced ſentence end the nine lords, declaring, Clarendon, 
they ſhould neither {it or vote in the houſe during the pre. T. 1 f. 50. 
ſent parliament, and ſhould ſtand committed to the Tower 
during the pleaſure of the houſe. n 

Theſe were little preludes to the war which was going The parlia- 
to be kindled. But the 1oth of June, both houſes —— 
a more evident proof of their deſign; for upon receiving,” long 
advice, that the king was actually giving out commiſſions June 10. 
to levy forces, they publiſhed propotals for the bringing Ruſhworth, 
in of money or plate, at eight per cent, for the defence of 08s 
the kingdom 3. This is what the king's friends will have T. I. p. 503. 
to be conſidered as the firſt declaration of war on the parlia- T. May. 
ment's fide, and pretend thereby to thew, that both houſes e. 
were the aggreſſors. But it is certain, the king, long be- 
fore, had taken meaſures to prepare for war, and there is 
no doubt the parliament had done the fame, tho“ perhaps 
more ſecretly than the king. Be this as it will, after hav- 

ing 


* 


1 Spencer Compton, earl of North- 
ampton, William Cavendiſh, e.rl of 
Devonſhire, Robert Cary, earl of Mon- 


mouth, and Henry Cary, earl of Dover; 


and Robert lord Rich, Chatles How- 
ard, lord Andover, Charles lord Grey 
of Küchen, Thomas lord Coventry 
and Arthur lord Capel, Ruſh worth, 


Tom. IV. p. 737. 2 On the 20th 


of July, Ruſhworth, Tom, IV, p. 742. 


3 They pretended, that their defi gn 


was only to maintain the protettant re- 


ligion the king? e and perſon 
in his royal dignity, the freg courle of 
jut. ce, the laws of the land, the eace 

of the kingdom, and privileges of the 
parliament, Ruſhworth, Lom. IV. 

p. 745, 747. 80 ready were the peo- 

ple ta comply with the parliament's 
propolals, that the ſums. brought in, 
including plate, &c. amounted to above 
eleven millions. Dugdale's View, pe +1 
96, 4 mite $5 170 
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1642. ing ſeen what were the true grounds and cauſes of the war, 
Way it ſeems of little moment to know, which of the two parties 
firſt diſe6vered the meaſures taken to attack or defend. For 
that at moſt is the wane} of the quellion, Wk the 
parties began the war ? 
The kings The king having notice of what the parlizndie had done 
letter to the for the ſpeedy railing of money, writ to the Jord-mayor of 
mayor ** London, commanding him to publiſh his letter, wherein he 
fo 14. forbid the einne 60 end any — to both houſes. IT his 
8 letter occaſioned their publiſhing a declaration, the aim 
The perla. whereof was to ſhew the people, that the parliament was 
ment's de- under an abſolute neceſſity of preparing for their defence. 
claration They faid, his majeſty having ſo often threatned them about 
8 Hull and the militia, they could not but conſider his prepa- 
bid. rations as a deſign to levy war againſt his parliament. 
The king's "The king made to this declaration a long anſwer, full of 
E 3. reproaches of the illegal proceedings of both houſes againſt 
. 74 him. He did not deny, that he intended to have juſtice 1 in 
the caſes of Hull and the militia, or loſe his life in requiring 
it; and affirmed, that this was no proof of a deſign to make 
war againſt the parliament, but only of his intention to de- 
fend himſelf againſt their attacks. The parliament ſaid the 
ſame thing on their part, and each endeavoured to caſt the 
blame of the war on the oppolite party. I did not think it 
necellary to inſert theſe laſt papers, there being nothing new 
in them. They contain the fame reproaches, and the ſame 
vindications on both ſides, as were ſeen in the former decla- 
rations, I thall only obſerve, tbat even when the war 
was going to commence, and there was no more hopes ot 
an accommodation, the king thought it very ſtrange, that 
nis prerogatives ſhould be violated, and the parliament rai: 
forces without his approbation. He always uſed the fame 
The 3 ſtile, even in the very midſt of the war. In ſhort, the par- 
ment forvids ments © weary of theſe paper-ſkirmiſhes, of which there 


the beben was no end, and which conſumed a great deal of time, pro- 


0 
* 


King's pa- hibited, by a printed order, the publiſhing any declarations 


pers. July 4. Or papers in the king's name, that d be contrary to the 
Ruſhwarth, 8.8 5 . ſhould be contr yt 


W. . ordinances of the parliament. After that, there was no hope 

751. . . 
of peace, and. accordingly, all thoughts of it Vere laid afide 

by both parties. 


3 of oy — beſore he came to an open declaration, had a 
dann Lin dro execute two deſigns he had formed. The firſt was, 


ter of the i Deconde maſter of the Meet ; ; the ſecond, to beſiege Hull. 
fleet ; Cla- The project of the fleet was ſolely founded in the expecta- 
rendon, . 


1 tion, that the captains of the * would declare for him as 
&c. T. . 2 ſoon 


ſoon as commanded. In this belief, he writ to each cap- 1642. 
rain in, particular, requizing him, without, delay, and with wn 
out demanding the orders of his ſuperiors, to bring away his 
ſhip to Barlington-bay, and yield no farther obedience; to 

the earl of Warwick. He ſent withal a letter to the earl of 
Warwick, to diſcharge bim from the command of the fleet. 

The letters to the captains were to be delivered, as indeed 

they were, before that directed to the earl of Warwick. 

The king diſpatched at the ſame time a meſſenger to Lon- 

don, to carry to the earl of Northumberland a revocation of 

his commiſſion of admiral, under the great-ſeal. The earl Rvſbworth, 
of Warwick, who was then on ſhore, having notice of what . 752+ 
paſſed in the fleet, went immediately on-board his ſhip, and 
ſummoned all the captains to attend him at a council of 

war. All obeyed, notwithſtanding the king's orders, ex- 

cept five, who united together to make their defence, in 

caſe they ſhould be attacked. The reſt proteſted to their 

admiral, they would obey his commands. As ſoon as he 

had ſecured theſe, he cauſed them to come to.an anchor 

round the five others, to force them to ſubmit. - But three 

of them thought fit to come in upon a ſummons, , The two Is fruftrates, 
that ſtill remained obſtinate, ſuffered themſelves to be ſhame- 

fully. taken by unarmed boats, and were ſent to London. 

Thus the king was diſappointed of his aim, for which, 

though of great importance, he had not doubtleſs taken very 

proper meaſures, as appeared by the event, 

After this fruitleſs attempt, the king believed it in vain The king 
to diſſemble any longer, and that he muſt at laſt begin the prepares to: 
war. Io that end, he ordered William Cavendiſh Earl 3 
Newcaſtle to ſecure the town of Newcaſtle ; which was T. I. p. 520. 
performed, though with ſome difficulty, and then he cauſed 522, 538. 
alſo Tiamouth caſtle to be ſeized. , At the ſame time, he | 
ſent many lords and gentlemen into their reſpective ſhires to 
levy forces, and by a patent under the great ſeal, appointed 
William Seymour earl of Hertford, his lieutenant-general 
of the weſtern counties. He kept near his perſon Robert 
Bartu earl of Lindſey, to be, under him, general of his 
army. Sir Jacob Aſhley was general of the foot, and the 
place of general of the horſe was reſerved for prince n 


o 
- 


x Sir. John Pennington, it ſeems, 
having reruſed to undertake the buſi- 
neſs, each captain, as is ſaid above, 
had orders to bring a way his Ship; but 
Pennington altering his mind, the diſ- 
patches were altered too, and the cap- 
tains were commanded in their letters 


ö 14 
to follow Pennington's orders, who 
not coming time enough, the project 
came to nothing, - Had the firſt letters 
gone, the five ſhips above - mentioned 
might haye got off, Clarendon, Tom, 
I. P. 523. 524. 
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a642-.. the-king's nephew end habet to the dect b Palatine, who 
Ln. was-daly 1 


— ge 'Tho'4the king had pune Wing? only a gn bie 
— ef t-Wwas found however, that in the, beginning of 
Ruſh worth. 


r about, reg thouſand: foot, and: ſeven or eight 
pe p. 661, — — n to; Hull. 

Clarendon, He ſtayed ſome days at Beverly, and publiſhed a proclama- 
4. Lp. 528. tion, to. ſignifychis intention to beſiege Hull, and the reaſon 
T. May that induced him theretes As, they have already been men- 
5 tioned, it is needleſs to repeat them. Three days after, he 
ſent the proclamation to the parliament, with a meſſage, 


requiring them, that Mectonitt of Hull might be forthwith 
delivered to him. 
The parlia- Before the parliament. ei the meſſage, they had 
ment's pe- reſolved to preſent a«petition«to his majeſty, to pray him, in 
. to ne a very humble manner, to forbear all preparations for war; 
July 15 to remove his forces from about Hull; to diſmiſs his troops; 
athworth. to ſend away his garriſons from Newcaitle, I inmouth, and 
IV. p. 603. other places; for which: they promiſed allg, on their part, 
to diſcontinue all the preparations they had been forced to 
The king's make for their defence. The king returned a long anſwer 
aniwer. in writing sto this petition, - wherein he repeated great part 
= p. 00. of what he. thas ſaid in his declarations. Be made likewiſe 
TI 2 To ſome propoſitions to both houſes, allowing them to the 27th 
531, of July for a full and poſitive anſwer, 
He befieges The parliament having returned an unſatisfactory anſwer 
— — to the propoſitions, the king reſolved to begin the ſiege of 
IV. p. Thy Hull. But the enterprize was ſo unſuccetsfu}, that after 
Ciarendon, having been ſome time before the town, without making 
7. I. p. 549- any progreſs, he was obliged to raiſe the ſiege or rather 
blockade, and 'retura to York. The earl of Clarendon 
ſays, the king undertook the ſiege of Hull, upon the affu- 
rance given bim by Sir John Hotham, that he would fur- 
render the town at the firſt ſhot, but that it was not poſſible 
tor Hotham to perform his word 2. 
The king, as I before ſaid, had. ſome months fince, 
you — — of bertincum, who feign- 


Saen | viked® & 558} | 0 ing 


1 9 The lord b ioby 1 11 him, ac. or ling to the lord Clarendon, 
to the king it York, from beyond to promiſe” to ſurrender the town, if 
ſea, And not ' matere de ha ih king w come beforg it, and 
expetigd; reſolved to go back to the make but one ſhot. And this, he 
queen, and haſten the ſupply of arms, ſays, induced the king to march to 


— — 2 lip —ͤ in drdtr to ere Hol, 4 
at were chaſing tlie "OE? hangen 17g in FCAGINEL 
brought diſgniſed like a nk re: rr an un king 2 won. 


into Hull, where diſcovering hi I. p. 846, &&. 
to Sir John Hotham, be prevailed with 


ng to keep the place for tlie parliamert, Held it indeed for i642. 
the garri paillament mat mif- Goring p. 


ing relyihg on his word. At laſt; Parten 
the king Hull, Goring declares for 
him. This happened in the beginning of, Au- 2 | 
thtee weeks after tie parliament had iffued out IV. . 683. 
Jevying to be commanded by Robert Clarendon; 
1. This army not being yet teadyy *- I P. 557+ 
aſtoniſhed at Goring's defection, were 
| raged; As it was of the utmoſt import- He is block- 
ante to recover this place, the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom; ed up. 
before the "king ſhould be able to telieve it, they haſtily 
diſpatched a committee, whom they empowered to aſſemble 
the militia of the neighbouring counties to block up Portſ- 
mouth by hand; whilſt the earl of Warwick, by their order; 
blocked it up by ſea: - Happily for the parliament, Goring, 
thought he had received from them three thouſand pounds, and 
the like ſum from the king; had neglected to lay in the neceſ- 
ſary proviſions for a ſiege, and particularly corn and ſalt; 
ſo that in the very beginning of the blockade, he perceived 
he could not reſiſt long. This made him reſolve to capitu- 
hte; He furrendered the place to the committee, only for de capitu- 
liberty to retire into Holland, and for his officers to repair late: 
During the blockade of Portſmouth; the king not doubt- The king's 
ing bat Goriug was in condition to defend that place, 7*niefto. | 
publi at laſt a declaration that had long been prepared IV. p. 7685 
wherein he ſums up all the complaints he had already made 
againſt both houſes: As the regder is ſufficiently informed, 
there is no occaſion to inſert this new. Declaration: Only 
it muſt be remarked; that the king declared both houſes: 
guilty of high-treaſon, and forbid all his ſubjects to obey 
them. At the fame. time was alſo publiſhed a proclama- Proc!ama- 
tion, requiring all men who could bear arms, to repair to 9 '2 **- 
him by the 25th of Auguſt at Nottingham, were he in- royal 04nd. 
2 up his royal ſtandard, which all good ſubjects ard. 
were obliged to attend: The ſetting up of the royal ſtand- 4. P. 774+ 
ard, was the antient manner of making known to the peo- T. I. 5. 33. 
ple the king's occalion for their aid, and the place 
to which they were to repair to aſſiſt him. The king could 
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not farhear thinking; he was ſtill. to be conſidered as an or- 
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1642 dibary: king, and to have the ſame creſpact and obedience 
paid tochimy as if be had never. given his pegple, any. cauſe 
8 x 54 off complaint. He imagined, that the a 1 * bad 
paſſed in this parliament, and his promiſes tg behave; better 
dior the futures had effaced all the ill .pnprefſions. made. b 
bis opaſt government upon his ſubjects 3 and that, thoug! 
_ there was a powerful party againſt him in the parliament, 
it was otherwiſe among the people. He thpu ht therefore, 
the ſetting up of his ſtandard would make a, ſtrong, impreſ- 
ſion on the people, and induce them to appear in arms at 
Nottingham. But the prejudices were tog deeply rooted 
in the minds of moſt of the ſubjects, for a bare ceremony to 
remove them. n aner n ins moot boyotgerionyg ies: 
The king Whilſt the day appointed for the ſetting, up of the ſtandard 
—— was expected, the king endeavoured to augment the num- 
miſſions, ber of his forces. He gave out freſh commiſſions, and ſent 
Ruſhworth, the earl of Hertford and ſome other lords and gentlemen to 
8 manage his concerns, and raiſe troops in the weſtern parts. 
T. I. p. 556. For himſelf, he departed from York ſome days before the 
He takes 285th of Auguſt, and in his way took Lincoln, from whence 
l he drew the arms of the trained-bands for his troops; after 
at Notting- Which he came to Nottingham, and the next day reviewed 
ham. his horſe. N | q 2 — A | 
Coventry The review was. no ſooner ended, but he 705 fac 
fes that two regiments of foot were marching to Coventry by 
— the earl of Eſſex's orders. Whereupon he haſted thither 
Aug. 20. with his cavalry, conſiſting of ſeven or eight hundred horſe, 
1 in hopes of preventing the parliament's forces, and poſſeſ- 
IV. p. 783. ſing himſelf of that city. Accordingly he arrived there the 
day before the two regiments: but the mayor of the city, 
though without a garriſon, ſhut the gates againſt him, and 
fired upon his men. He was very ſenſibly touched with this 
indignity ;; but as there was no remedy, he was forced to 
return to Nottingham, leaving the command of his cavalry 
to commiſſary- general Wilmou t. | 
Wlimot Ihe nent day, his horſe being upon a plain of five or 
loies an op- ſ miles extent, where nothing incumbered them, had a 
Per tum clear view of a of twelve hundred of the enemies 


of deicating eren engere 


a body of footy guarded only. y one .troop of horſe. Wilmot, it 
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Mt Hit, on the 25th of Auguſt, the king dauſed his 1642 
ſtandatd to be erected on a euftet of Nottingham cat wy ng 
having wenn Bam only Fore uharmed trained-buntycro Hig The king | 
videlamation Rid” produced ſe little effect, tharifewiwhre f d 
dome to atterig the royal ſtandatd-. Nay, it happened): the Notting- 
very day the ſtanlard was erectedz to grow ſo teimpeſtudus, . 
that it Was blown dd, and could not be fixed again in A e 
day or ted: This/ was looked upon by many ds à fatal Ruhworth, 
e of the war- The king had imagined,” that the ſees 1%, 783. 
ting up of his ſtandard would draw great numbers of people tos. 
Nottingham; wilo would come and offer him their ſervleè : Condition of 
but he was very much diſappointed. He had with him but we Fn. at | 
three hundred foot, and ſome trained-bands drawn togethernm. | 
by Sir John Digby ſheriff of the county. His cavalry con- Clarendon, 
ſiſted only of tight hundred horſe, and his artillery was ſtinl a. n 
at York, from whence it was difficult to bring it; many 
things being yet wanted to prepate and forth it for march- 
ing, and beſides there were no foot to guard it. Neverthe- 
leſs, as he had given out many commiſſions, and ordered | 
his forces to repait to Nottingham, he expected them in 
that town; though not without danger, the parliament hays 
ing at Coventry hve thouſand feot; and fifteen hundred 
horſe. Thus the king was in a very melancholy. ftate be- 
fore the war was well begun: He had appointed Robert 
Bartu ear! of Lindſey for general, but had yet no army. r. x;,,, — 
The princes Rupert and Maurice his nephews; brothers of [ 
the elector Palatine; being come to offer him their ſervice 
in the beginning of September, he made prince Rupert ge- 
neral of his horfe, quartered at Leiceſter, whither the prince 
went and took upon him the command. 

The king, it ts certain, was in extreme danger at Not- He is in 
tingham. The town was not in condition to make a longer Gan 
reſiſtance, and the king having ſcarce any forces, if the par- _ HOY 
hament's troops, which were within twenty miles of the T. II. p. 5; 
place, had marched directly to him, he muſt have been 
forced te retire with diſhonour to Vork, unleſs he would 
have hazarded his being made priſoner. All thoſe about 
him ſaw the danger, it being ſo evident z but it was not 
eaſy to avoid it v ut quitting Nottingham, which could 
not bit be very prejudicial 40 him, For this reaſon it was His council 
moved in the council,” to fend meſſage to both houſes, adviſe m 
With ine everture te incline them te @ treaty. The in- ens 5 
tent of this n was doubtieſs to intimate to the king, 

u AN 3190 %, Hide. 8 Pier 2252 ns tog 
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10 0 the perp and e Was ex - 

jut the mover of tHis advies could think, 
that, <0 fer of peace Wag ale to effect it}! aſter what 
Ko 0 5 before the ruptute⸗ Very likelpcthereſoreg: his 


.deſign that, in pro fitig peace, more ſhould 

The king © 8 chan 5 8 en dfforde) before The king 

refuſes, - Caf! pergcived the intimation, and Was i offended; at it, 

T. f. pg: _ ie 1 7 up the coal, bat it whe no be no longer 
« P. 5. utged.. 8 ee UN 711 95 29 8 707! bag „bus 

in wer, the next 045,” the fame metlon was renewed, 


ſed to pro- hut un- ler a different view. As it was doubtleſs perceived, 
poſe * that Hat had offended the king, was the plain meaning of 
| likelihood of ropoſin g 2 ce, na wo that his majeſty muſt depart 
its being re» from {xk of his 1 K care was 1. to remove this 
1 codlious meaning, and it was advifed only to ſend a meſſage 
d t0 both. houſes, in ordet'ts Hain time. The king ſtill op- 
poſeſ Wy alledging, to offer peace im ſuch ajuncture, would 

be diſcovering his Week: : That his enemies would re- 

Jes the offer with inſolence, and nothing but diſhonour 


% ta 


would thereby reflect on himſelf, But it was'repreſented to 
Reaſons to Him, that ſuch a meſſage might do good, but could do no 
back the harm: That indeed, both houſes;- very likely, would reject 
291ice - the offer, but they would thereby render themſelves odious 
do the people, who were deſirous of peace, and who would 
be the more inclined, to ſetve his majeſty, for: his endea- 
vours to procure it : That ff the overture was accepted, the 
king would have an op 7 2 demonſtrating, that the 
War, on his part, Was Lienſtee: In ſhort, that the 
bare offer of peace would ef Gourſe retard the preparations 
of the. parliament, becaiife' mens minds would be in ſul- 
penſe, whilſt the Kings leviest might be continued by virtue 

of the. commiſſio ions alreag ſent out-. 
He a The king. yielded to theſe reaſons, becauſe the point was 
to it, not to offer any new conditions, but only to lay a ſnare for 
the parliament, and retard their preparations... This was 
the ſole motive of the meſſage, wherein, as we ſhall fec 
— bfeſennde z the king propoſed nothing new, and which, how- 
ever, he repreſented: afterwards as an evident ſign of his ſin- 


4744. 


-" "Leto deſire of peace. But though ot es that his 
«on majefty's meſſage, and the parliamient's ræfuſal, contributed 
A 5 Mach | fo facilitate the king's leuies, and undeceive the 

an & of*their-good opinion of the intentions of both hou- 
des, Teannot * that ſuch weak reaſons were able to 
produce ſo great effects. It is true, if, * the people be 

meaut 
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meant only thofd who were devoted to the king, is is not . 


-walikolypthat !thg:refuſal of peace fight ra render the r 
webe ge e, ee b their ag n 
aH ifs by the le, be Ne ib! e . a 
e Or rather, all the people in 57: Op on f 

2 —— not = wa conceive, how the refufal 


of 12 le =, in it, could 
— — . Th e people, no doubt, iſhed 
_—_ — than war. But they would have A fold 


peace, ſumportod by other foundations than the king's bare 2 
word, and not a peace in general, ſuch as his * 5 
| poſed. They had already rejected ſuch a peace; upon 
this ſenſe of the nation it was, that the parlamen's Whole 
authority was-founded, This was no new thi - = it- — 
been long diſputed without coming to any concluſion. | 
at could the bare propoſal of a treaty, — any 
particular offers incline the people ſo ſtrongly to the ing, and 
render the parliament, more odious, if it was rejected? And 
yet, upon this foundation the king conſtantly built, from 
- the . of the war, as will appear in the ſeq acl. 'Fhe 
ſecond reaſon was wholly founded on the preju - of the 
privy- counſellors. For, ſuppoſing the negotiation had been 
entered into, by what freſh. evidence would the king have 
been able to demonſtrate, that the war was only defenfive 
on his part, ſince he had already alledged all Bae could be 
ſaid on that ſubject, and ſince his papers were publick ? 
The third reaſon was of no greater force. For if the'bare 
overture of a treaty was capable of keeping people in ſuſ- 
pence, and retarding the parliament's levies, it oy * alſo 
have the ſame effect with regard to the king's. But the 
counſellors ſuppoſed, his majeſty s levies would be continued 
with vigour, whilſt the parliament's preparations would be 
interrupted: That is to . the parliament's friends would 
fall into the ſnare, whilſt. care ſhould be taken privately to 
warn the king's to avoid it. Nothing more Harty ſhows, 
with what ſpirit they adviſes hs 10 to fend. *this meſſage ny 
W Py | po Fo 8 


31. 
r Oo} 
* 1 t is judictouſy obſerved ab . A 8 
detn avitKax, That thoſe on whom ibe xe reſentations ons prove, Vere gene- 
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» — op tp prerailed, y his ſubjects it the fartheſt parts 
l erally ve ople of the midland of ine e Walks, Cornwal, 
; e 60 the Adden in the wuthi- Cumberland, E Fer 

4 Ar he kingdom, » d, enſchl 27 a * 
—— e af Meet ie beg en relutes 1 rl 


wh 33 mo d wit 
oer, ſu 5 ner e "ol e e be king's depariing from 


.:  lecutions iþ-money kins! ken- he known la s, bes * 535. 
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1 the meſſage ge way ſent che ft 8 
after the ſerting up of the 


2 10211 Jr. 


TheKiny's © 7 Avon to both houſes, - 6 That foe We 
bern beach 1 5 enabled, to treat with the like num- 
of parlih- 186 0 15 by him, in "Tack z manner, and with ſuch 
my diol al Shri ate, as might beſt tend ta the peace of the 
Rachen, And he aſſured them, that nothing ſhould be 


T. May, 6 1 0 jon, e popery, ſecure the laws of the land, and 
7. fl. f 7 & confirm. all Juſt power and privileges of parliament. If 
& this propofition ſhould be rejected, he proteſted, he had 
+ done his 49175 amply, that God would abſolve him 
6. from any of t . that blood which muſt be ſpilt.” 
The king's 4 As the Gar was A cient de declared by the erecting of 
geputies il the ſtandard, it ſeems, the king ſhould have demanded a 
558 ſaſe . conduct for his meſſengers. But though he had ne- 
T. II. p. 8. glected to take that precaution,” they pretended, on what 
| grounds I know not, to go and ſit in their reſpective places, 
without any previous notice 3. The lords, offended at the 
ear! of Southampton's boldneſs, called upon him to with- 
draw, and ordered him to ſend his meſlage in writing, and 
wait for an anſwer out of London. Ihe commons alſo 
obliged Culpepper to deliver his meſſage at the bar, at which 
the king took great offence. 

The pari- The anſwer of both houſes to his majeſty's meſſage was, 
x af s an-. 6. "That notwithſtanding their endeavours: to prevent the 
* 28. © diſtracted. eſtate of the kingdom, nothing had followed 
1d. p. 9. e but proclamations and declarations againſt both houſes of 
* 3 44 parliament, er their actions were declared treaſon- 
. May dee able, and their traitors. So that until thoſe pro- 
ec dlamations were recalled, and the ſtandard taken down, 
« they « could not, by the fundamental privileges of parlia- 

& 1 a give his majeſty any other anſwer to his meſſage.“ 
he king 8 meſſengers being returned to Nottingham 
7. . 5. 4. with this ——— His majeſiy, ſays the lord Clarendon, was 
e to make Udo much . bl 7 their Leh and paſſion, 


#5 + "> 274346 4 as 


w# 1 1 


Ds — * ſes' the ſtandard was 3 Sir John Sata by reaſon of 
Ft: up hes 0 . eee, as indeed ue penalty of a hundred pounds to be 
worth th. ſay, paid by all members who were not at 


itelock 
Pep Wend n oh ths lord 4 the houſe by fuch à day, did not take 
— * ſaid it was erected the 25th. See bis place, Fut ſent ii for deave, which 


2 P. 499. 
on, The earl of Dorſet, and Sir 


I. Po 8. 
Ham Uvcdal, knight, 


het "ail of W Sir jeh K 
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wi ; was denied him, Clarendon, Tine | 
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„ meſſage of the 25th of Ang they could not recede 
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King's real 
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He ſaid in, his 
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ce take down his ſtandard.” | | 
In this meſſage, as in all his other papers, may be ob- 
ſerved the genius and character of Charles I. He always 
made uſe of obſcure expreſſions, the interpretation whereof 
he reſerved to himſelf. It is true, he had not in expreſs 
terms declared both houſes traitors : but he called their mem- 
bers by that name, as the earl of Eſſex and others. So, ac- 
cording to his way of reaſoning, thoſe that executed the 
orders of both houſes were traitors and rebels, though the 
houſes themſelves were not ſo. It may be affirmed, that 
thoſe little artifices were one of the principal cauſes of this 
prince's misfortunes, as they made him forfeit the truſt and 


confidence of his e They inſpired the parliament 


with a perpetual jealouſy of being intarigled by treaties, Ms 

wherein it would have been impoſſible to avoid ſuch ambi _ | 

guous expreſſions. 

The two houſes anſwered, ©* That his majeſty not hav- The anſwer: 

<« ing taken down his ſtandard, recalled his proclamationsof bob 

6 and declarations, whereby he had declared the actions 9 

<« both houſes of parliament to be treaſonable, and theirRumwornth, 

« perſons traitors, and having publiſhed the ſame ſince his 24 F * 
; arendon, 


« from their former anſwer. That if his majeſt Would * | 
«'recal his declarations, and return to his parliament, he 

& ſhould find ſuch expreſſions of their fidelities and duties | 
<« that his ſafety, honour, and greatneſs could only be found 

ein the affections of his people, and the ſincere counſels of 

his parliament, who deſerved better of his majeſty; and 

„ could never allow themſelves, repreſenting likewiſe the 

„ whole. Kingdom, to be balanced with thoſe who gave 

66 evil counſels to his majeſty.” {21 26 32 bi fd 
e nne ain IRIS 2K GG 4 989 Mean 
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* | THE. HIS T © RFK} 
erben houſes perce iving, that he kiag dm 
p the people in ſuſpenſe by an- uncefwinf ehe- 
Peace, publiſhed a. declarations; provtetings i they 
er ky down cheir arms till his-majelly had left 
{ che: parliaineng dt nis: 
2f Fig, 1 his part. ns ;pwſyzantgo hig pur - 
x e wſeof .theranſwers of. .both-houſes:ta.hig.rwa. 
EY, na third-which hc fot ta them hing, That 


Clarendon, 4 


T. II. p. 12.0 de coed e 3 orthe; 
2 e Apes. to enter into a negotiation. 


« ture, i 
« ber that the blood; Which was to be ſpilt in this quarrel 
« was that of hjs ſubjscts, aud thefefgre would return to 


40 his parliament,. as ſoon as the gauſes whigh had made ; 


« him abfent himſelf from it ſhould. be -xemovyed.” J | 
. Both houſes finding, the; king's deſign was to render their 


refuſal to treat odious to thg people, returned a ſtronget and 


more particular anſwer to this meſlage than they had made 
1 the two firſt. The ſubſtance hare wag as follows: 
De That at the very time bis majeſty propounded a 21 


Se 36 bis. ſoldiers were committing der 5 opprrſiinns and 


K winworth, « rapines. 

V. f. 3. That they could not think his majeſty had. dots all 
<« that, in him lay to. remove the preſent , diſtzaRions, as 
<« long as he would admit of no peace, without ſecuring 


£ the authors - inſtruments of theſe miſchiefs from juſtice. 


J 
«© ſions, That 2 ſhould deal with bim and his poſterity, as 
4 þ e deſired the Preſervation of the juſt right: f Varliament. 


cc 


<6 lament the privilege of declaring to he delinguents thoſe 
« they, deemed ſuch, a privilege which eee to the 
meaneſt court of juſtice | in the kingdom. 


« was denied a treaty, when they offered all — a treaty 


« could produce, ſecurity, honour, ſervics: . obedience, 


ſupport, and ſought nothing but that their religion and 


liberty might be ſcreened from the neunen K "i 


+ wicked party. 2 
2 hat if. there were any cauſe. of tres | ty, know ws 
4 etent per ſon to treat betwixt the ting. a he parti anent. 


hat #19 the ſeaſon was altogether unfit, whillt - 
& * majeſty s ſtandard was UP, his * and de- 


D clarations 


yl OE IHR whe had uſed maſtgngeavouts.to. 
a Aiſtractions, gither he who, had con- 
. 4. houſes, who 

hat for. the ſu- 

they deſired a treaty of him, ie ſhould remem- 
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seng not feenlled, whereby his parlidfledt "I 
e wants. Nil Nel 28 ee, 
{6 That Weed his wnaje had often prcteſtecf ; 1 
_ 8 Yefs-6f the imiiſeries of Ireland; 40 bid 0d N 
ce tain the proteſtant elt fi; and the laws f 1221 
cerdem Bis thut theſe 
«faction to Eibe and indifferent men, 


Sai 201 


ions could pre. ng | 18 19 bu? 


D 381 
4 <5: ſame tirj6'Rveral of the Triſh rebels, che nord BY © 
A "* 00 and agents fot them, were admitteck to hid 72 1 . 
1 preſence With grace and favour; Ray, foine of theft n- 
b 7 ployed i his 1 wnition, Hörſfe, 
J ght by His parkarent for the ſupply of ce fir War, 

» were vi olently taken away, and applied to th ma inte- 


<« nange of an untidtutal war's Yr people; ! 2 190 0 
That if his majeſty would be pleaſed to come back td 
te <A parliament, they ſhould be feady to ſrcute his royal 
rſon, crown, and dignity, with their Ives and foktunes,” X 
e king did not leave this anſwer without à reply. But 
-iſtead of doing it by 2 os of meſſage;he' publithed a 'decta- 
ration to this effettt: lr S7 cs 10 lng d e 
« In the firſt place, he alledged the laws in ki "RE The king's - 
He denied that his ſoldiers had'toramitted an tiſorders declarations . 
« or violences, and affirmed, he had never ſuffertd them to (pra 27. 
00 oppreſs any perſon whatever. OP, eG. - ry « 
He reeriminated upon the parliament. He denied that 
« there were any Iriſh about him, and maintained, that it 
«© was a notorious calumny, like that caſt upon him here- 
« tofore by Mr. Pym. 
«. He ſaid, the artillery-horſes by had taken at Cheſter 
« were ſew in number, and of fmall value. And for the 
“e cloaths, if his ſoldiers had taken any that were deſigned 
< for the ſervice of Ireland, it was done without his order; 
and though he might have ſeized three thouſand ſuits 
<<.which were going thither, yet he refuſed to do it, and 
gave order for their ſpeedy tranſportation. 
That the parliament made no ſcruple to employ in the 
ds war againſt their king, à hundred thoufand pou: par- 
« en: + y appointed for the relief of Ireland. 
$6 That of near five hundred members, of RY the 
* lower-houfe” conſiſted, there remained not above three 
* hundred, the. reft having being driven away by tümults 
and threats, or withdrawn themſelves, out of conſcience, 
from their deſperate conſultations. That of above a hun- 
axed peers} there remained but filteen « or 55 in the 
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6 That it was not the body of the parliatgent, but on! 
e _ * the violent ve leading members that were the qurhors of of the 


| general anions which he hn then be be ne- 
SED king's — 4 but alen 


1 2 

14 . boch. % 

Eflex ee his forces to ar Fg 
om London the ꝗth of Sep- 
we and having reviewed them, found 
1 here thouſand men well armed, and well appointed 
ith, a good train of - artillery... Then the king, perceiving 
| no longer remain at Nottingham vith fafety, 
o_ marched towards the borders of Wales with his troops 1, 
wales. which were yet ſo few in number, that they did not deſerve 
. 16 the name of an army. He was unreſolved in what place to 
Cirl9os, expect the forces that were to come to him from' ſeveral 
T. II. p. 12, parts: but intended to. ſecure, if poſſible, Shrewſbury or 
Cheſter, without knowing however whether either of theſe 
towns would receive him, the parliament having in all thoſe 
parts very active. and vigilant agents, who employed all their 
pains to procure them adherents. For this reaſon the king 
marched but very {lowly. When he came to Wellington, 
about ſeven miles from Shrewſbury 2, he drew his little 
army together, and cauſed his military orders for the diſci- 
pline thereof to be read before them; after which he took 
occation to make a ſpeech to his foldiers, and the better to 
ſatisfy them of his good intentions to the publick, he made 
the following proteſtation. 

The *ing's I do promiſe, in the preſence of Almi ghty Cad, and as T hope 
gran ont or bleſſing and protection, that 1 wil, 10 the utmoſt of my 
of his army. ꝓotuer, defend and maintain the true reformed 8 Ar 
Sept. 19. gion eſtabliſhed in the church of England, and by the grace of 
Seon God, in the ſame will live and die. 
Cle ada, [ 22 to govern by all the known laws of the land, and that 
J. II. p. 13. he liberty aud property of the ſubject may be by them Preſerved, 
with the fame care as my own juſt rights. And if it pleaſe God, 
by a bleſſing upon this army, raiſed for. my neceſſary defence, 10 
preſerve me from this rebellion, I do folemnly and faithfully pro- 
232 in the fight of God, to maintain the juſt privileges and 
nad ＋ Namen, and to govern by: the known FO 7 oy 
| 7 bi 41 ee 149% an 
* He 1 "ak 8 to As there are abundance 5 theſe little 
Derby, Stafford, Leiceſter; and ſo to geographical miſtakes in the French, 
Shrewſbury, where be ſet up a Mint. care. will, be taken to corre. them al! 


Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. 20. in the Tranſſatiog, Without troubling 
The author ſays, juſt by Derby, the reader every, time with a note... 
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tin laws donſenied-to: by: me agg. pon v6 


1 105010 sd? 


In the mean while, if this t war, and the great n- 
end firgits I am now dr 40 any LY 
thoſe, eee to the -nutho?y 


4 this war, and not to me, who haue fo 


eur 
hg prefernation of the peace of this kingdom. + 

When ee foi in theſe particulars, I will expet? no 
aid or religf fram any man, ar prutection from heaven hut in 
405 l a e. tance of all goed man, 


m confident of 'Gad's bleſſing. | 

T1 8 king was not contented with making this proteſtation 
to his army, but moreover, in all the conſiderable places he 
paſſed through, ha aſſembled the inhabitants, and endea- 
veured to convince them of the ſincerity of his intentions. 
Theſe were neceſſary precautions, at a time when the chief 
point was to gain the people to his intereſt, for on the people 
depended the ſtrength of both parties. 

From Wellington the king marched to Shrewſbury, hav- He is re- 
ing received the agreeable news that the town had declared 8 it 
in his favour, and the inhabitants would give him a joyful * 


Clarendon, 


reception. Here he reſolved to fix his head quarters, and T. II. p. 12. 


appoint the rendezvous of his army. This was a very con- 

E place to expect the tr which were levying for 

him in Wales, Yorkſhire, od ancaſhire, and to ſend for 

his oxdnance, which had not been able to follow him to 
Nottingham for want of horſes. This had forced him to He (es 
make ule of a hundred draught-horſes ſent by the parliament ſome 
to Cheſter, to be tranſported into Ireland. He defired to N 
have the earl of Leiceſter's conſent, who was appointed ſ gned ſor 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and was then with him at Not- Ireland. 
tingham. But the earl conſtantly refuſing to give any or- 1% 5. 27: 


land to my ntmoſd: powers and perticalarhy'to obſerve invlolably 1642. 
— 


— 


ders about theſe horſes, bought with the parliament's money, V. pa hs : 


the king gained one Errington, a ſervant of the earl's, who 

took them in his maſter's name, and delivered them to the 

king 3. This the parliament, as hath been ſeen, taxed the 

king with. As for arms, the king not having a ſufficient He borrow: 
quantity for all the troops that were to come from divers the arms of 
parts, had taken the arms of the militia in all the own — 
through which be paſſed: but it was by way of loan, that T. II. p. 31. 
is, he obtained the conſent of the officers of the militia to T. * 
take yy their arms, on promiſe of e them. As 55 


ooh. 


0 The earl 950 5 in Kis wins; chi his knowledge or TY See the 
ing gave Errington a warrant to fetch letter in Ruſhw orth, Tom, V. p. 13 35 
the horſes, which he executed without w—15, 
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1642. ſoon as the king came'to-Shrewſbury(r, the Humber of his 
oops ſo conſiderably increaſed, that in à few: days he had 
He forms an an arm of ten th d foot, and four thbufaru horſe, with 
re, Mbich- be wwus intirely ſocured from theodanges he) was in, 
mouſand hilſt his army was formi ned mol p.] ꝗ ggg 35? 
men. It is ſtrange, that the earl of Eſſea ſhould neither moleſt 
Eubworthy the king whillt at Nottingham, nos in his march to Shrewſ- 
N bury- Probably, if preſently aftes his: armval at Northamp- 
ment s ncg- ton he had marched directly againſt him, he would have 
ene g greatly embarraſſed him, and perhaps diſabled him from 
nt hes ing aflembling an army. — can be laſcribed only to 

Auctions. hig not having power to adꝭ directly againſt the King's per- 
„e ſon, till he received his inſtructions, which he ex ä 
Clarendon, every day, and which came too late. Both houſes, it ſeems, 
T. I. p. 14. could not believe, the king could be ready ſo ſoon as he was, 
and imagined, that his. inability to raiſe men and money, 
would compel him ta retire to ſome corner of the ki $ 
or to throw himſelf into their arms. At leaſt, this is what 
they ſtrove to infuſe into the people; for fear of terrifying 
them with the notion of a war, the event whereof might be 
The king doubtful. The king made an advantage of this error, to 
raiſes money aſſemble all his forces at Shrewſbury, and provide himſelf 
3 with money, which he wanted extremely. His friends at 
T. II. p. 24 London bad taken care of this laſt article, and privately 
27- ſent conſiderable ſums to Oxford. Moreover, the univerſity, 
Tee which had always been firmly attached to the King, had 
fu give engaged to deliver to him all che plate belonging to the 
kim their colleges, which was very conſiderable. Phe point was 
8 ns only how to convey this aid ſafely to his majeſty. To that 
ends Byron end, the king ſent thither. Sir John Byron, with a ſmall de- 
1 Oxford. tachment of horſe, not daring to giwe bim à ſtronger, for 
5 fear of raĩſing a ſuſpicion, that it was for ſome conſiderable 
Neatffair. Byron coming to Oxford, received the money and 
plate, and retumed toward Shrewſbury, by way of Wor- 
ceſtur, taking all poſſible precautions not to be attacked in 
his march. For this aid of money, whick the king could 
not be without, was of the utmoſt importance to him. 
- Wherefore, the better to ſecure it, he detached prince Rupert 
-with.a body of horſe, who! marched on the other ſide of the 
Severn to Worceſter, o expect Byram and guard him to 
1 Shrewſbury. 1% Mane u: gz 07 10 dive) 04! 0 
In the mean time, the carb of Eſſex after ſtaying fore 
days at Northampton and. ſccuring VV arw ik re ſoſved to fix 
his head- quarters at Worceſter. To chat parpale;} he ſont 


e id bots tog a colond 


91 Which was September 20, Clarendon, Tom. II. p. 14, 
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at break of day, ſdme hours aſter Sir John 


tered with hi conO y. 


Byron was: en- 
+ Fiennes; at his arrival being 
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> * 


colonel Nathariel Fiennes before; who came to Worceſter 1642. 


told, A fight at 


that there were ſome of the king's horſe in the towhiithe* owick- 


bridge near 


tuimber-whereof he! did not know, haſtily retreated, with- Worcefter, 


out making any attempt. Preſently after, prince Rupert“ eren 
arrived and to ſecure: Byron's convoy, who was reſting e. 


himſelf in order to match on, paſſed through the toi, and 


ad vantage. 


poſted himſeif, with his horſe, at ſome diſtance on the other g 
fide. As he did not believe there were any enemies in thoſe v N 
parts, he was not very cateful to hinder many of his troopers Clarendon. 


from 


ſtaying in the town. When he came to the place he T. II. p. 19. 


had choſen, he alighted with his brother prince Maurice, 


and moſt of the officers, repoſing themſelves on the ground. 
On a ſudden they perceived, within muſket-ſhot, five hun- 
dred horſe of the enemy marching up a narrow lane. Theſe 
were a body commanded by colonel Sandys, whom the carl 
of Eſſex had ſent before to take poſſeſſion of Worceſter. 
Prince Rupert inſtantly mounting his horſe, without a mo- 
ment's heſitation, charged theſe troops, as they came out of 
the lane, and the charge was ſo vigorous, that the enemy 
Was intirely routed, and Sandys lain, with thirty of his men. 
This action gained the prince a great name, not only for 
the valour he ſhewed, but chiefly for his ſudden and very 
{eaſonable reſolution, in attacking his enemies as they came 
out of the lane, and when they leaft expected it. Some 
hiſtorians in relating this ſkirmiſh, ſeem to repreſent prince 
Rupert, as one of thoſe romantic heroes, who with five or 
fix perſons attacked and routed whole armies. But, after 
all, there is nothing wonderful in this action of the prince, 
who had not poſted himſelf beyond Worceſter, without hav- 
ing with him his detachment. Beſides, it is not ſaid, what 
was the number of the body he commanded. Nevertheleſs, 
this action, how little important ſoever it was, failed not to 
ſtrike great terror into the parliament's troops, chiefly by 
reaſon of prince Rupert's activity and courage, who after- 
wards gave them cauſe to be 2 in their high opinion 
of his valour, for he was one of the braveſt princes in Eu- 


went from thence ſome hours after, and ſafely conducted the 


convoy of money to Shrewſbury, where the king immedi- 


rope. But though he had gained ſome little advantage, he Claren don, 
did not think fat to expect the enemy at Worceſter.” He T. II. p. 27. 


ately ordered the plate to be coined. The next day, the The carl of 


earl of Eſſex poſſeſſed himſelf of Worceſter, and making 


r tome 


5 


Eſſex takes 
leveral 
places. 
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tome ſtay there; ſecured im che meat” While,” Herefotdz 
Gloceſter,' ard Brite]: & 913244 24 0 gk. 1199911 .O1 4 

It would'dotibileſs be very firange; der in ug rene 
as At Serbe thould- ſo 
Wel her * — 27 Was 55 — _ 

hament's denial to treat his majeſty; or, 
* does not ſeem ſufficient to determine the ' people to 
repair to the places where they were liſted, and - conduct 
theſe new raiſed troops to Shrewſbury:*' It may at leaſt be 
affirmed, that it is much leſs ſurpriſing, chat the king's new 
levies, which-could not be ready whi 'his' majeſty was at 
Nottingham, or which did not care to go to à place ſo ex- 
poſed, ſhould be in condition to march during” his ſtay at 
Shrewſbury, though it was but of twenty days, ſince he had 

iſſued out his commiſſions before he let Lok. 
However this be, the king finding himſelf at the head of 
an any little inferior in number to the earl of Eſſex's, and 
ng, it was not ſufficient to remam in quiet at Shrew. 


Ruſhworth, bury, Whiſt the enemy was taking, without Tefiſtance, the 


V. p. 33. 
Clarendon, 


T. II. p 


Ib. p. 32. 


Eſſex fol- 
lows him. 


Ib. p. 34. 


principal towns in the heart of the kingdom, believed he 
ought to try to put a ſpeedy concluſion to the war. - There 


' 3% were two ways, one was to fight the enemies, the other, 


to gain ſome marches upon them, and appear near London, 
before they could arrive, The king took this Taft courſe, 
in the expectation that he ſhould raife an univerſal conſter- 
nation in London, which might afford his friends opportu- 
nity to ſerve him effectually. So, on a ſudden beginning 
to march the 12th of October, with his army, which was 
not much incumbered with baggage, there being not one 
tent and but little artillery, he quartered that night at Bridge- 
north, ten miles from Sbrewſbury, the next day he came 
to Wolverhamton, the third day to Bermingham, and the 
fourth to Kenelworth, where he reſted one day. It was 
two days before the eurl of Eſſex had notice of his march, 
and began to follow him. It evidently appears. by the king's 
rout, chat if he was not in queſt of dhe enemies, at leaſt he 
feared them not, ſince he could not be i nt how eaſy 
it was fot the earl of Eſſex, either to put Himiſelf in his way, 
or oVertake him. In all likelihood, he imagined the carl 
would not dare to hazard a battle, or that being much more 
incuthbered with ba e and artillery, bis march would be 
cnkderady rounied Be this as it will, it was not till the 
22d of „that the two armies eame within fc miles 
of one another, without having received any notice of each 


others march, till that day, which e 175 
Ty ut 
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„is, that the to whom 
. f ſo 142 adyanced in * 8 days; =, 


0 e DAE he was on the 22d, 


h and that the earl of Eſſex, 
N Fester, ſhould. be only bis 
ich is not above twenty miles, The 


. cot, where he h 
int: e the 22d in night, bo t the enemies Wete at 
auch, 1 ſix, miles 0 ant. He found then it would 
be very difficult to execute his deſign upon London, whilſt 
he ſhould be { Cloſely followed by the enemies. And thete- 
fore he refolved to on them battle. To that end, he drew 
his army on Edge -hull,, from, whence might be ſeen all 
Rein ton plain, where the parliament” s army ſtood in battle 
array, the 2 3d in the morning. The fight began not how- 
ever till three in the. afternoon. It is not known, what in- 
duced the king to defer it ſo long 1: but for the earl of 
Eſſex, he had a very ſtrong reaſon not to be in haſte. For, Rutwork, 
not imagining himſelf ſo near a battle, he had left behind Fl b., 35- 
two thou foot, and five hundred horſe, with his ar- r * 
74. 
tillery, + 2 delay could not but be advania- 
geous to 
Prince Rupert, who commanded the king's s right 3 wing of Battle of. 
horſe 2, marching down the hill, and . to charge Salaten cr 
the enemies left wing, on a ſudden, Sir Faithful F orteſcue, — * 
who commanded a troop of the parliament” s horſe, moving fhire. 
forward with his whole troop from the groſs of the cavalry, Seb. 25. 
and; prince Rupert, with his highneſs charged thoſe V. 5 
he bad eſerted 3. This unexpected accident inſpired the & 1 
parliament's horſe with ſuch a terror, each man locking up- Laren 
on his Companion cos an e chat they were.intirely 4. 
RM routed, T. May. 
x Tied Clmatan tp, ** lord Ficlding. - Sir 2 2 4 E 
the . meſs 1 2 foot were drigade led the yan, colonel 
quartered 1 h A di that r many in the middle, and colonel Ballard, 
— Heh oSvipht miley - and Holhs, and the lord Brooke, in 
to the rendezvous, ſechat. it was one the tear. In the left wing were tuæhty- 


vos before the In forces oved. four trqops. of horſe, commanded by. 
E 1 Py ©. ar Janes Richey. ee LOOM 


2 Phe & Weommimded by II. p. 33. "Ruſhworth; T . 
one Ns aſſiſted p. 3 12 9125 0 1 ik 
dy. Sir A D g., The earl of 1 Sir. Faithful ente was cone 
Lindſey {9 t 


e foot. end next to him from Ireland to haſten fi plies, and 

— ws the lord Willoughby, with had a troop of horte 415 

— anew ＋ ach * 2 n bt 308: *txgopRo were > 
5 eir right wing, Which into atliam dc 

a 1 ey po nid of Super 0 . as NOW at to pF 4 

was cemmanded by Waller. Clarendon, Tom! II. p. 2 

don, Fir William — 25 1 
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above two miles from the field . 
— _— rſuit, the king Junger of 
fy web predeceſſor Henry MY allot” — harp 
AE wing ftwod/thetr = 
a 


full 
81 


} the Chace, an a cool not } Wot by 
. Nen en eee 
All Als white, che fu6t of both armies were 

without Vitory's wellig to either Tide; But at oy 
iliam Balfour, to whom the earl of Eſſex had! given the 
command of the reſerve; turned the feals” As ſbon as he 
faw the king's horſe employed in the purſuit” of the flying 
troops, he went and chard the foot in the flank,” ard put 
thein into fuch diſorder," that the king, with the two princes 
his ſors, were in danger of being made priſohers. The 
earl of Lindſey, the King's general, was taken, having been 
hot in the thigh, of which he died the next day; and the 
ſtandard, which was always near the king's petſon, was loſt 
by 'the death of the ſtandard-bearer Sir Edmund Verney, 

but it was recovered afterwards in ſome unknown manner 1. 
I be return of prinee Rupert, with” lis horſe, prevented 
the king's intire defeat.” For Balfour, who had only a mall 
nds reſerve, denk. the cavalty returning from the chace, 
fuddenly g uitted the 8 E We elf near the ear! 

of Elise foot. Cou 4 — and prince Rupert have 
perſuaded their horſe 0 charge the parliament's — 

who had ſcarce any cavalry to them, very ex 
they would have routed them, and obtained 4 cotnp] 5 
victory. But the horſe that were returned from the -purſuit 
in extreme diſorder, could never be brought to charge the 
enemies, who ſtood in good order, were in 
"great danger. As ſoon as the carl of Eflex faw-the enemies 
„he had drawn off his infanury 


cavalry from the 
battle, and ranged them in the beſt manner he could, in 
order the better to ſupport the charge of the king's borſe, 
whoy-in all come und attack them. Bur 
of a Ef 4 or 


> 
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ne — 


% Memoirs, 


O F ENGLAND: 
him 8 r as he b which fceed * 


2 


10 


hben en te un began, nere e nat mw or 
thre aut dn, and as the king's horſe bad ſpent ſame time 
the. port of the ryn-aways, and, after their xcturn, 
* not be preyailed with to renew the fight, it, : Way too 
pon 3 to rally his infantry, who Were in re, 
Rhepeo! above two-thirds were miſpng. 
2 ie pſt ll all ni 24 and in the 
yes in e to renew the battle 
— 4 e forces left behind by the earl of Eſſex, atrived in 
the night-with his artillery. However, as he had no other 
cavalry than the five Ra wi horſe that were newly come, 
and the {mall; hody commanded by Balfour, he did not think 
he ought to hazard a ſecond battle againſt a body of cayalry 
had been yictgrious the day 4 and were ſtill facing 
. *. he king, on his ſide, finding himſelf without 
and conſidering that his troops had ſuffered very 
— 45 the cold, wh ich was, extremely ſharp that night, 
believed it ſufficient to let his enemies ſee he feared them not. 
In this diſpoſition, the two armies faced one another the 
Whole day, without any deſire to engage. At laſt, the earl 
of Eſſex ordering his baggage to be drawn off, the king re- 
tired to the quarters he had taken the day before the battle, 


and the earl of Eſſex marched. towards Warwick 1. The r. II. p. 46; 


number of the ſlain on the field of battle was about five 
thouſand, :. But what the earl of Clarendon ſays, that two 
days after, the king reviewing his army, found there were 
not. above -three hundred men loſt, is hardly credible, even 
according to his own deſcription of, the battle, But without 
dwelling upon the partic circumſtances of the battle, 
which were extremely diſguiſed or exaggerated by both par- 


ties, who equally. claimed the victory, the conſequences de- 


8585 * they might have more juſtly owned, that 


1. 5 


* 


1 er St. John of lere, and colonel Charles 
a vid him rather to purſue the king, © Edex, The lord Willoughby was ta- 
ol to make a freſh, attack upon him. ken priſoner, i in endeavouring to reſ- 

t colonel  Dilbier, bn bm others, cue his father the earl of Lindſey. 

Wann, Mga the news of this battle (fays 

"KS 1: Whuelock, p. 64.) all counties were 
. this battle were kala on the alarmed and trighted, being a ſtran 
's fide, Robert Bartu, earl of nn and, Clarendon, Tom. 

Lindſey, the lord Stewart, the lord p. 40, 4 . May. Some ſay, there 

aA ſon to the duite—of Lenox, Le ir en 2 Wes See 

Sir nd--Werney, Kei On the Manley, p. 48, &c.<With relation 


parliament's ſide, © periſhed the lord to this battle, hes onde I 
Vo Li X. H 2 A 
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1942. With deſign; to make an attempt upon, London; but after 
e baue, he relinquiſhed that thought, though the road to 
| London Was open, and believed it more, prepet to retire to 
-Oxtoxd.; On ide other hand, the earl, of Eſſex follows the 
king to obſtruct his going to London, but after the battle 

egyes the way open to him, and ang to Warwick, puts 
it out of his power to prevent or ſtop. BY & believe this 

ſuffices to ſhew, it was a drawn-battle, which afforded no 

real matter of triumph either ts, the king or the parliament. 
Ruſhworth, Indeed, three or four days after the battle, the, king took 
V. p. 35: Banbury-caſtle, where was a garriſon of ien hundred foot 


Clarendon 2 2 E 1-4 0 
T. II. p. 44. and a troop of horſe. But if the circumſtances of taking 


—_—_— - this. place be well conſidered, it will, be found, that it was 
ne 01 far from being a conſequence or effect of victory. For firſt, 
the king ſummoned the caſtle, contrary to the opinion of 

all his generals, who believed his army little able to under- 

take the ſiege. Secondly, he alledged for reaſon, that he 

could not determine what courſe to take, till he was in- 

formed of the intention of the enemies, and that if they de- 

ſigned to attack hii.:, he could not fight in a more advanta- 

geous place, From hence it may be inferred, that he was 

not himſelf fully ſatisfied of the reality. of his Victory, ſince 


ſhort, Banbury-caſtle ſurrendered at the firſt ſhot, which 


in the ſiege in caſe of reſiſtance, and whether the earl of 

E ſſex would have ſuffered him to do it unmoleſted. The 

taking of Banbury determined the king to withdraw to 
The king Oxford, the only place in thoſe parts at his devotion by 
retires to means of the uniyerlity, whoſe members were extremely 
Oxford. attached to his intercſt, . 
Glarendon, 


F. II. p. 43. I hough. the parliament challenged alſo the victory, they 
Great con- were very ſenſible they had no great reaſon to triumph. 
ſernadah 11 hey; were obliged however to make a parade of this pre- 


arlia- þ as SOT | : >. bd FE. 
A op tended victory, as if it had been real, to contradict the king's 
The king's friends who, were trying to ſtrike terror into the Londoners, 
frients dg and induce them to ſue for peace, on account of the pte. 
propoſe a : | "0 tended 
.. peace C5361 1-38 ale: $90: ade n 
| Ibid, a remarkable ſtory, from his own 4 affirming, the day after, That b' 
Us 7 knowledge, concerning the famous „ bad been all that day ſeeking the 
Oliver Cromwel ; and that ſhewe (as „ army and place of fight, thoue" 
n ke, obſeryes) © he wes as arrant a 4 his quarters were but at a ville 
'* HMToward, as he was Hotorioufly per- „ near hand, whence he could nc: 
« fid'ous, ambitious, and hypocritical, « find his way, nor be- directed by h- 
« This was his baſe keeping out of «© ear, when the ordnance was hes! 
„ the field at Keinton-battle ; where © twenty or thirty miles off,” Hollis“ 
de he, with his troop of horſe tame Mem. p. 17, 
E not in, impudently and ridiculouſly 


* 
* 


* imagined the earl of Eſſex in condition to attack him. 


leaves it uncertain, whether the king would have perſiſted 
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tegdedd fuccgſs f his majeſty's arms: The king bad ill 1642. 


many friends lit the city, there having been yet no meaſures vr? 
taken to drive them away. Nay, in the parliament itſelf, 
there were not a few who ſtayed there on purpoſe to do the 


king ſervice, when oerafion ſhould offer, and who falled net 
rove the ptefent. "The news concerning the battle 


F unpry F. ne 
of Edge-hill or Keinton, being very various at firſt; the 


king's friends at London, induftriouſly magnified all the eit- 
cumſtances which might give room to believe that the xing 
was victorious, in 30 5 to diſpoſe the people to peace. For 
it muſt be obſerved, that ſince the breach, the king's grand 


aim had ever been to, dazzle the people with the ſpecious 


term of peace, and he had never ceaſed to hope that the 


nation would oblige the parliament to come to an agreement, 


by leaving him in poſſeſſion of all his prerogatives. This 
was his favorite project, from which he never ſwerved, not 
even when his affairs were moſt proſperous. It will here- 


"after appear on ſundry occaſions, with what conſtancy he 


endeavoured to execute this ſcheme. The preſent occaſion 
was the firſt fince the beginning of the war. When both 


houſes had perfect information of the ſucceſs of the late bat- 


tle, what public demonſtrations ſoever they made, to cauſe 
the people to believe their army victorious, they were very 
ſenſible, ſuch victories were little capable to oblige the king 


to throw himſelf into their arms, though the people had been 


amuſed with ſuch hopes. Then the king's adherents who 
were ſtill in the houſe of commons, obſerving the conſter- 
nation expreſſed by moſt of the members, grew more bold, 
and ſcrupled not to propoſe a peace, as the only means to 
free themſelves from trouble. Very probably, this was done 
with the king's conſent, who at the ſame time was uſing 


bis utmoſt endeayours to perſuade the public, that he had 


obtained at Edge-hill a complete victory. | 248 
The day before the battle, both houſes had publiſhed a 
declaration, of which I ſhall content myſelf with relating 
the ſubſtance : for having given ſo many of theſe papers, I 
am afraid I ſhall tire my readers if I insert here at lurge thoſe 
that follow. | 


| The two houſes proteſted in the firſt place, 2 That no The parlia- 
_*- private paſſion or reſpect, no evil intention to his majeſty's ment's de- 

| Claration be- 
tore the bat- 


< perſon, no deſign to the prejudice of his juit 
_ £5. authority, engaged. them. to raiſe forces, and take up 
, „ arms; y 4 er If X 1 N | ; y + ») 
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ce That his majeſty had refuſed. to receiye an humble and 


han pn «:YurifuÞ petition, which they had directed; the earl of Eſſex 
FROST OOO eee: 


«© That they were roy convinced, that. the. king was 


1h party, that all hopes of peace 
were excluded,” OE 


That great numbers of papiſts had in ſhew conformed 
e themſelyes to the proteſtant religion, in order to qualify 
«+ themſelves for polfs in the king's army | 
„That his majeſty endeavoured at firſt to keep off all 
« jealouſies and ſuſpicions, by many fearful, oaths and im- 
«« precations, concerning his purpoſe of maintaining the 
c proteſtant religion, and the his of the kingdom, cauſing 
« ſome profeſſed papiſts to be difcharged out of his army, 
and none to be received that would not come to church, 
receive the facrament, and take the oaths. But that 
«« afterwards his confidence in the prieſts. did more clear! 
c appear: perfons impriſoned for prieſts and jefuits having 
« been releaſed out of the goal of Lancaſter, and commit- 
% ſions granted to profeſſed papiſts. 
Here fourteen of them were named. | 
ce That the lord Herbert, fon to the earl of Worceſter, 
« a notorious papiſt, was made general of the king's troops 
« jn all South- Wales. _ : n 
That thoſe who raiſed ſorces for his majeſty in the 
% North of England, did arm and employ papiſts. | 
6 That men had been ſent to Hamburgh and Denmark 
tc to raiſe forces there, and to bring them over to join with 
e the earl of Newcaftle, and the army of papiſts which 
« was intended to be raiſed in Neweaſtlſe. 
That the king had received in his court divers papiſts 
<« in Ireland; ſome of which were indicted of high- treaſon 
for their rebellion chere; pamely, the lord Taffe, &c. 
That divers Engliſh traitors were the Chief counſellors 
c and actors in this unnatural war, as the lord Digby, 
« Oneal, Wilmot, Pollard, Aſhburnham, &c. 
That divers jeſuits and prieſts, in foreign parts, made 
<<. great collections of money for the relief of the papiſts in 
& Ireland, and the furthering of his majeſty/s.defigns againſt 
the parliament, er re — ws 1 bi 21 | 
ber For all which reaſons they were reſolved, to enter into 
u ſolemii oath and covenant, and expected that their bre- 
c thren of Scotland would help and aſſiſt them, according 
eto the act of pacification between the two kingdoms.” 


1 
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The king anſwered this declaration with two otliers, 
which were publiſhed after the battle of Edge. ball, Unithe 
firſt he ſaid: 2 se 
That notwichſtanding the ſolemn proteſtati 

«houſes, of having no evil intention to his perſon, 
e had uſed their utmoſt power, by. the ſtrength & their 
«e2xmy," to'have'deftroyed hin. 
. That if he refuſed to give admittance to the petition 


- « He fays, that the papiſts ſuppoſed to have commiſſions 
« were not ſo much as known to him, and that they had 
« no command, to his knowledge, in his amy: 


— 


[It muft be obſerved upon theſe two laſi articles, I, That 
the priſoners he had releaſed out of the goal of Lancaſter, had 
been impriſoned as papiſts, prieſts, and jeſuits, but had not been 
convifted as ſuch. And therefore the king thought he might deny 
he had releaſed any priefts, &c. 3 | 
Aly, The king, when he ſaid there were no papiſh officers in 
his army, meant by his army, that wwhich he commanded in per- 
fon, and the parliament underſtocd that which was commanded 
by the earl of Newcaſtle. It might therefore be true, that the 
popiſh officers, commiſſioned by the earl of Newcaſtle, were not 
known to the king. But the army in the north was as much his 
army, as that commanded by hiniſelf.] | 

« He expreſly denied, that he ever ſent to raiſe forces in 
% Hamburgh or Denmark. _- | 7 

He affirmed, the parliament entertained ſeveral papiſts 
« in their troops, and of this he ſpoke knowingly, as hav- 
« ing taken ſeveral of them priſoners at the battle of Edge- 
(hit 8 . 29 EE» A EY | = 

The ſecond declaration was intitled, H 


- 
. 


*' cleration 10 dil hir loving ſubjects, after his late victory againſt 
* the rebels en Sunday the 2.3d of Otober, 1642,” This title 
was prefixed on purpoſe to cheriſh the fears, tlie king's 
friends were endeavouring to infuſe into the people, on ac- 
count of the pretended victory lately obtained by tlie) king 
oyer the patllaments any TT ,- 1:45:14 
vt bia mods Nite Di gg 1 eee ir 2 
Ee e[GQDyNA ON 267 * acute d 10 445 29 Tie 
AlSalmonet alſo owns, That there the perſons ſlain on th: patllament's 
were lome popiſn prieſts found among fade, Tom. I. . 165, 
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164 The intent of this declaration was to vindicate the king 
[upon three principal articles,” namely, 1. That his majeſty 


The king's 
anſwer con- 
cerning his 
employing 


papiſts, 


Ruſhworth 


favqured_ popery, "and employed papiſts in his army. 2. 
That his deſign was to root out parliaments. 3. That: it 
was, his intention, by the commiſſion of array, to take away. 
part of gentlemens eſtates from them. I ſhall ſpeak here 
of the firſt. only, becauſe, after what has been ſeen, it would 


be needleſs to repeat what the king alledged in his vindica- 


tion upon the two laſt. As to the firſt therefore be ſaid : 


& "That although he ſhould employ papiſts, no one would 
&« wonder, who conſidered the hardſhips and ſtraits he was 
e driven to, and the little ſcruple the parliament made to 
& employ popiſh officers and ſoldiers, who ſerved in great 
& numbers in their army; the induſtry they uſed to corrupt 
ce their loyalty ; the private promiſes they allured them with 
ce to their ſervice, even to the aſſuring them, that all the 
« penal laws ſhould be repealed. That notwithſtanding 


c the artifices of his enemies, and the weakneſs of his own 


« condition, he could not prevail with himſelf to recall his 
ce proclamation, againſt receiving into his army ſuch as had 
& not taken the oaths. He owned, however, that he had 
de fwerved from this general rule, in favour of ſome of 
* eminent abilities in command and conduct,” 

We ſhall find hereafter, that though this. proclamation 
was not recalled, it was very far from being punctually 
obſerved. | | | c | 

Preſently after, both houſes returned an, anſwer to this 
declaration, the ſubſtance whereof was as follows: 


The reply of ( That it was aſtoniſhing, the king, having affirmed fo 
both houſes. ce 


poſitively, that a far greater number of papiſts ſerved in 


V. p. 4x. their army than in his, ſhould not have been pleaſed to 


« name a ſingle inſtance: that they ſhould have been glad 
cc of knowing their names, as it would haye afforded means 
<« to remove thoſe of that religion, who under the proſeſ- 
c ſion of proteſtants, might have crept into the army with- 
c out their privity.“ | eee 

Then they pretended to ſhew, by ſeveral reaſons, the 
abſurdity of ſaying, that the parliament endeavoured to cor- 
rupt the loyalty of the papiſts with the promiſe of repcal- 
ing the penal laws, and alledged divers inſtances of their 


- 


CY HY PEA them, during the fitting of the preſent par- 


lament. 


But ſor a demonſtration, ſaid they, that the king acted 
not with ſincerity, when he alledged, in his vindication, 


that he had ordered no fecuſant to be tcceived into bis 


Cops, 
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traops, and that this order was a mere illuſion, they named 1642. 


ſeyeral popiſh officers, who had commiſſions unde? th e 


king's on hand, which commiſſions then remained it n 

houſe of commons. Moreover, they annexed to! this 2 By 

claration. a petitions: preſented to. the king by t the 'popiſh in- 8 

habitants of the county of Lancaſhire, deſiring leave: to, pro- 

vide themſelves with arms for his ſervice, and the "Ki ihg's 85 ; 
anſwer granting their requeſt. This petition and his la- 

jeſty's anſwer, ſeem to me ſo deciſive upon the preſent Cafe,” 

which was ſo often repeated, that I think they ought to be 

inſerted in their own terms. K af 


| To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 3 
The humble petition of ts the inhabitants of Lancaſpire, whoſe 


names are under-written, in bebaif W ourſelves, and divers 
others, being recuſants, 


Humbly ſheweth, 


A whereas we, and the reſt of this county, your The petition 

majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects, are diſarmed, and not of the Lan- 

« ſufficiently — for the defence of your royal perſon e 

« and our own families; our moſt humble 3 to Ruſhworth. 

your majeſty is, That we may be received into your moſt V- b. 49. 
2 protection from violence, have our arms, taken 
om us, re- delivered in this time of actual war, and by 
« your majeſty's ſpecial directions, be enabled further to 
e furniſh ourſelves with competency of weapons for the ſe- 
« curity of your royal perſon, (if we be thereto required) 
e our countries and families, who. now are, not only in 
« danger of the common diſturbances, but alſo, menaced by 
« unruly. people- to be robbed: And when, by the Al- 


*© mighty's aſſiſtance, your majeſty's Kingdom ſhall, he ſet- 


« tled, in caſe we be again diſarmed, that a full value of 
* money in lieu thereof may be reſto red. 
| De king's anſwer. ene 


To our truſty and well-beloved, Sir William Gerrard, ont, 
Sir Cecil Trafford, night, Thomas ae Charles Town- 
ley, Chriſtaphe Anderton, and Fabn. C 2 other of 
our ſubjetts, dnires in the county: of Len Bren, n 


Charles R. 224-448 208 4 161159-orf gn The king's 
0 21 RUSTY and Vell belobe3, we „ bit” Well. oe for 


Whereas by reaſon of the laws and arte "OUT provide 
« realm, by which all recuſants convicted are te b&Wwith- arms. 
« out arms, your arms have been taken | from 1 you : "10 that . 
7 H 4 N N p. 30. 
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9 raiſed, agaimt Our commands 85 and contraty to our 

1 1 e nd are marching again{t; us, and divers 
ur gbod ſubjects, for obeying: our, lawful; commands, 

10 10 1 05 the b abe proceedings of others ill. 
5 9 Le they are by, a ſtrong hand ſees upon and im- 
@ ned. their houſes plundered, and their goods taken 
ey, and the like i is threatned to Surfer who, as all 

4 Shel our ſub Jes, ought to have our protection againſt 
unf 110 ence a 121 force: : And. the haus made for 
« diſarming recuſants, were made only for a, proviſion to 


14% . n By this time. I imminent danger, wherein. there are 


pte yent 9 855 in time of peace, and were not intended 


t o bar ou 
cc 


rom a neceſſaty uſe of arms in time of actual 
war, ſor your own ſafety, or for the defence of our per- 
&« ſon àgainſt all rebels. and enemies, which by, your duty 
& and allegiance you are, bound unto; which is not, nor 
«© ever was meant to be. diſcharged, or taken away by any 


% act: And whereas, the arms which were taken from 


* you, ought by law to.have been kept and preſerved, to 
te have Ven made uſe of by you in ſuch time of open war, 


er ol by” fach others as you. ſhould provide, yet under the 


<< ſpecious pretence of diſarming recuſants, and perſons ill- 
de affected, your arms have been diſpoſed and: diſperſed into 
cc the hands of ſeveral perſons ill- affected. and for the moſt 
part, fomenters and exciters of the commotions now rai- 
«ſed in this kingdom; our will and command therefore is, 
and we charge and require you, upon your allegiance, 
4% and as you tender the fafety of our perſon, and the peace 

&* and welfare of our kingdom, That you, with all poſſible 
* ſpeed, provide tete arms for yourſelves, your ſer- 
vatits. and your tenants, which we authorize and require, 
on duting the time of open war raiſed againſt us, to keep 
* and ule for the defence of us, and of, yaurſelves, and of 
% your country, againſt all forces and arms raiſed, or to be 
„ raiſed, a A rainlt us, or againſt. our conſent, or contrary ta 
1 dur ED Leong. by colour of order, or ordinance, 
«of r authority VE And we ſhall (according as we 
& are bound to : all our ſubjects) 'uſe our utmoſt powers for 
te the protection of you and yours, againſt, all injuries and 
te. Violence, © And whenſoever theſe arms which you ſhall 
4 iP, Þ WOE (after, it hall pleaſe God to put can end ta 


« the ers. and diſt diſt 15 ons) ſhall be taken. away trom 
T zee 0 by re aſon of our las nova. in ſorce, we 
45 hereby We. you, we will allow you for the ſame, 


6 med as you | ſhall have diſpenſed i in proviſion thereof, 1 
i i 
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At is proper to obſerve, concerning theſe two apers, f "that. 1642. 


the queſtion' between the king and both houſes Was. not, Cont pane 
Whither the king might 50 or not, 79 apiſts Remarks on 


in his ſervice,” but whether he id really Se tent ſubject. 


Care therefote muſt be taken, not to con found th 
with the fact, the laſt only bei ng. the point in en. 

Now theſe two papers demotiſtrate, that the 1 ally 
employed papiſts in his ſervice,” eyen at the be ginning of of the 

war, nd before any effuſion of blood : for hg petition, Was 
preſented to him, whilſt he was yet at Shrewſbury l. 

For a greater conviction, both houſes 0 "ae? @ to Ruſhworth, 
their declaration; a liſt of the names of twenty-eight offi- V. P- 50. 
bers, coloners, lieutenant: colonels, ſerjeants, majors, cap- 
tains, and lieutenants, that were papiſts, and r in the 
kin 's ſervice, in the earl of Newcaltle” $ army. , 

he king and'the parliament, were in this ate of animo- The king 

ſity, when Ris 'majeſty” s private friends in the houſe of com» 2 
mons moved to ſue for peace, under colour of r parka — pad 
ment's inability to continue the war, after their | ate [5 at don. 
Edge-hill. 'The king, on his part, to confirm; the opinion 3 
his friends were ſtriving to infuſe into the people, t that the , 59's 
parliament's army was entirely routed, and to encourage his 
well-wiſhers'in London to join with thoſe i in the parliament, 
ſent an offer of pardon to the cities of London and Weſt⸗ 
minſter; thereby inſinuating to the inhabitants, that ſuch 
an offer could not but proceed from the ſuperiority he had 
acquired by his victory. He pradliſed the ſame thing with Clarendon, 
regard to ſome other towns. It is certain, there was then T . P. 47. 
a great agitation in London, cauſed by the king's friends, 
who under pretence of dreading a war, Which, according to 
them, was ſo unfortunately begun, uſed their utmoſt, en- 
deavours to induce the people. open, to demand à peace. 
Againſt theſe ſeeret prattices, It was the buſineſs of IDS 26. fares of 
leading men in the parliament to provide. And a8 they the party 
were no leſs able than their adverſaries, they wiekly Node * 
means to bafflè this project. Inſtead of oppol ing tt c * 
tion to ſue to the king for pe cage, they ſupported it with, all 
their power“ They ſaid, That the parliament had hot 

taken arins for the fake! of going to war, but only t to Pros, 
cure a gd peace, the mot. delirable thing in, the wor 4 
That boch houſes onght not Wh aſhamed tc make. 
&: firſt! advances; and Humbl for peace to th heir 0 
5; Ne Tye: DES. Care: bart to be Lin kat . a 18 


e led 0 e ante 


1 "The Eins $ ASE in \ Ruſhwoith is 2 kar + ks at Cheſter, 
Tom, V. p · 50. ; 
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„ eat 2eal for peace might not be a means to leave them 
« at the-metcy of their enemies: That in order to make 
t ſuch a peace as Was neceſſary to the welfate of the king- 
»» 5 Torn,” the king was to be told, that they were not yet 

4 reduced to the point, of being forced to accept of ſuch 
entering as he ſhould pleaſe to impoſe, and therefore, if 

they Would have a peace wherein every man might find 

«« his ſafety, it was neceſſary to take good meaſures for the 

«<< 'contmuance of the war: That among all the means 

« Which could be uſed, they ſaw none more proper, chan 

«© to invite their brethren of Scotland to their aſſiſtance, 

“ purſuant to the treaty between the two nations. Not 

ce that they actually wanted them, the parliament's affairs 

«< not being reduced to ſuch an extremity, that foreigners 

<< were to be haſtily introduced into the kingdom, but that 

<« the Scots would doubtleſs ſo anſwer their requeſt, as to 
«convince the king, this refuge would not fail the two 

<< houſes in caſe of need: That thereby they ſhould become 

< mote formidable, and if the king was really deſirous of 

a peace, he would be forced to grant it upon reaſonable 

& terms, which was all that ought to be expected.“ 

The parlia- ©” As this advice was very plauſible, and beſides, propoſed 
ment tre- by men in whom the myority had great confidence, it was 
=, 2 er approved by the houſe. Indeed, none could be ignorant, 
the Scots, that by the peace which the king had hitherto offered, and 
Clarendon, ich his friends moved to ſue for, could be meant only a 
2 P- 47» peace that ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of all his preroga- 
"tives, and that his word ſhould be taken for ſecurity that he 
would abuſe them no more. But though the members of 
the parliament doubted not that the king would grant an 
act of oblivion, ſuch as they ſhould defire, they did not be- 
lieve, that ſuch a peace could be advantageous to the king- 
dom, becaufe they did not believe the king's word to be a 
ſuffieient ſecurity. Beſides, the preſbyterians were no better 
pleaſed! than they had been hitherto, with a peace which 
would of courſe reſtore epiſcopacy in all its former luſtre. 
"Wherefore things not being yet brought to that ſtate, that 
the parliament ſhould be induced to wiſh for ſuch a peace, 
it was reſolved, 1. That his majeſty ſhould: be addreſſed for 
ettling the peace of the kingdom. 2. That the prepara- 
tions of forces and —— means for defence ſhould 
'be proſteutedd with all vigour, if an honourable and ſafe 
peuck might not be obtained. 3. That the Scots ſhould be 
Applieck to for aſſiſtance, if there ſhould be occaſion. Theſe 
Felolutions entircly- broke all the meaſures of the king's 


2202815. 2 friends, 


friends, -who had flattered. themſelves, that the pretended 1642: 

victory of Edge-hill would produce ſome great effect. 
Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, the, parliament took care to 4 declata.- d 

recruit the earl of Eflex's army, and to that end it was r- {97 197 ©2- 

dained, that ſuch apprentices as ſhould be liſted for ſoldiers, ae 

ſhould reckon the time ſpent in the wars, as part of their to lit them- 

apprenticeſhip. - Mhereupon great numbers of Apprentices 5 in the 

engaged in the parliament's ſervice. Act bid — 
After that, both houſes ſent a declaration into Scotland, Ruſhworth, 

wherein they did not demand indeed an immediate aid, e. 

but ſaid, . That they did not doubt but the Scots would T. II. p. 48. 

<« affiſt them, if there ſhould be occaſion, according to the The parlia- 

« treaty of amity and alliance between the two nations. 75 &- 

That therefore they deſired them to raiſe ſuch forces, as the Scots. 

they ſhould think ſufficient to ſecure their own- borders Novemb. 7. 

6 againſt the attempts of the army of papiſts, levied by _— 

<< ear} of Newcaſtle in the north of England. To engage V. p. 303. 

them the more to what they deſired, they ſaid, the ene- 

mies of the proteſtant religion were ſo prevalent with his 

« majeſty, that he had rejected all the petitions-preſented 

to him. That the preſent war was for the maintenance of 

religion, againſt the efforts of thoſe wbo had projected 

< its deſtruction, and that in order to preſerve. it more ef- 

“ fectually, they had willingly embraced the invitation of 

“the Scots, to a nearer degree of union in matters of re- 

« ligion and church- government, which they had accord- 

« 4ngly reſolved to purſue,” . | 3 

It was now ſome months ſince the Scotch Commiſſioners Remark on 

reſiding at London, had intimated in a memorial preſented -_ 8 

to the parliament, that the Scots paſſionately deſired n 

union of the churches of England and Scotland in the ſame churches. 

worſhip and diſcipline, As this propoſition was expreſſed e 

by way of with only, and beſides was worded in ſuch a V. p. 387, 

manner, that it might be underſtood, either that the Scots &c. 

deſired the Engliſh to embrace the worſhip and diſcipline. f 

the church of Scotland, or that they themſelves were will- 

ing to conform to the church of England, the parliameut 

had, in the fame ambiguous. terms, civilly anſwered, that 

they alſo wiſhed the ſame thing, and would heartily concur 

in accompliſhing the project. This anſwer: was douhtleſs 

framed by the leading Preſbyterians, to ſerve as ja Sorner- 

ſtone, of which they hoped one day to make good uſe. But 

it was not yet time to declare their intention more openly, 

for fear of loſing all the church of England men that were 

againſt the king. Probably theſe men would have been 

alarmed, 
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tors, thoubhe not proper to ſpeak more plainly; and in 
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clarati ye-mentioned, bath houſes, or rather the direc- 
ſayin » chat both. houſes intended to purſue this union, the 

opolition was left in all its ambiguity, though it was caſy 
tor the cots. to perceive, that in time they ſhould receive 
atis Gion. For it is not to be imagined, there were none 
but preſbyterians in the parliament's party, though this may 
be the notion ſome would give us of that party, their aim 
being to inſinuate, that the war between the king and the 
parliament was properly a religious war, and that the par- 
lament's ſole view was to deſtroy the church of England, 
and eſtabliſh preſbyterianiſm in its room. As this deſign 
was unjuſt in itſelf, they would infer, that the war againſt 
the king was unjuſt. This reaſoning would be ſolid and 
convincing, were it true, that the oppoſite party to the king 
kad propoſed to themſelves no other end. But as it is cer- 
tain, the preſbyterians were not the only perſons that had 


_ cauſe to complain of the king, it is no leſs ſo, that the party 


of his enemies conſiſted not of preſbyterians alone, but alto 


of a yery great number of church-men, who ſaw, that 


under colour of deſtroying preſbyterianiſm, an arbitrary 


power was going to be eſtabliſhed. It is eaſy to conceive, 


that theſe men were ill · affected to the king, had joined with 
the parliament, and as yet were attached to their party. 
But it is inconceivable, that the preſbyterians, who at the 
beginning of the parliament made ſo inconſiderable a figure 


in both houſes, as well as in the kingdom, ſhould be grown 


ſo very numerous in the ſpace of two years, or that the 
members of the church of and, who complained of the 


king's former adminiſtration, ſhould have entirely renounced 
the church, and embraced preſpyterianiſm. It is certain 
_ --therefote,, wu the preſbyterian party, conſidered as a 


religious party, had prevailed in the parſiament, there were 
however in that ſame party, conſidered as enemies to the 
king, many churchmen who had no other view than the 


3 e of the civil government, and the ſecurity of 


1e 540 1 | 
nation's liberties, .. Theſe, were the men the parliament 
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ee for fear gf alarming chem, an hey could 


engaged to. turn -preſbyterians, either by che ſuperiority 


xe parhament ſhould th, in the courſe, of the war, or 
oY ſhould be under of re linquiſh- 


ing 
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ing the people's liberties, or of recurring to the affiſtanite of 1632. 
the Scots, which could not be obtained but by chapiging the E=-=g 
government of the church. © On the other hand, che Thirch 
of England-men 'could not take it ill, that che pafffatent 
managed the Scots, fince their aſſiſtance might Happen to 
be abſolutely neceſſary. The athBISuous e pe en therefore 
in the dechattion, with "reſpect to the union of ind two 
churches, ſerved to manage all thoſe who were concetned 
for the parliament's affairs. The Scots were gladly fuffered 
to think, that the propoſition was underſtood in the fenfe 
they themſelves gave it, and the church of England: men 
were told, that the parliament was properly bound to no- 
thing, in promiſing: to endeavour an union, becauſe there 
was no more reaſon for the church of England to conform 
to that of Scotland, than for this to conform to that of Eng- 
land. That however great advantage would accrue from 
this pretended engagement, in that the king, from tlie ap- 
prehenſion of ſeeing the parliament cloſely united with Scot- 
land, would be induced to make peace upon reaſonable 
terme. ' 3» 77 0 „ N IQ ils. ws 

\ Though on this occaſion, the king's enemies had painedNew projects 
ſome advantage in the parliament, his friends did not thinks the king's 
themſelves vanquiſhed. They plainly ſaw, that fo long 1 
both houſes ſhould be able to act with freedom, the king'sClarendon, 
adverſaries would always be ſuperior, and that it was ſcarce T. I. P. 54. 
poſſible to take away this freedom without an extraordinary 
aſſiſtance. Wherefore whilſt men were {till in the agitation 
occaſioned by the battle of Edge-hill, they ſent the king 
word, that if he would appear before London with his army, 
they did not queſtion, ſuch commotions would be raiſed in 
the city, as would turn to his advantage, in which his friends 
would not fail to exert themſelves to the utmoſt of their 
power. This made him reſolve to march to London. To he king 
that end, he ordered a body of horſe to go forward, who nee © 
advancing to Reading, the parliament's troops, 'quartered 0s: 
there, were ſeized with ſuch a terror, that they entirely 
abandoned the place, and the king came thither ſoon after 
with his army. Both houſes were alarmed when they heard | 
the king was within thirty miles of London. So, Whether Both houſes 
for that reaſon, or with deſign to amuſe him, they ſent and betten tor « 
defired a ſafe- conduct for a committee of lords ahd Font Yor. 3 5 

mons to attend his majeſty with a petition for peace, pur- n 

ſuant to a reſolution taken ſome days before. The 55 2 Faq 

granted à ſafe - conduct for the committee, excepting only dice 
: — 
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r642! Sir John Evelyn, bectuſe be Was procfiried traor r. In 
tl mean time, both houſes bad adwite thitt the tart of Effex 
Te „ ee 
5. they were in no haſte to fend tlie committee to 
he earl of the king, on pretenſe of his ſcrupling to admit Evelyn. Tt 
— VR e 1s hard to conceive why the king, wh& cizüld not be igno- 
London. k | ant, that the execution of his project dept nded upon expe- 
dition, ſtayed long enough at Reading to pive the cat] of 
and the king Effex time to come to London as ſoon "as Bimfef; "How. 
ro Cole eber this be, he marched the IIth of November to Cole- 
He receives brook, fifteen miles from London. Mean while the earl of 
thecommirte Eſſex's army arrived about the ſame time, in the neighbour- 
Aer hood of London. But whether it was not ready ſoon 
V. p. 53, enough, or the parliament was alarmed, the committee was 
ſent to his majeſty the ſame day, with a very humble peti- 
tion, to appoint a place for a treaty. The king returned a 
gracious anſwer to the petition, teſtifying, he wiſhed for no- 
thing more than a peace, and to that end, was content to 
Clarendon, ENter into a treaty. The committee returning to London 
T. II. p. 56, with this anſwer, the parliament. immediately ſent orders to 
57. their forces not to exerciſe any hoſtility. But preſently af- 
ter the departure of the committee, the king began to march 
— I towards Brentford, which is but ſeven miles from London, 
Ruſhworth, and arriving there the 12th in the morning, attacked the 
V. p. 59g. town, where ſome of the parliament's troops were quartered, 
4 — * and became maſter of it, after ſome reſiſtance 2. Immedi- 
_* ately after he ſent a meſſage to both houſes to inform them, 
that ſince his anſwer to their petition laſt night, he had re- 
' ceived advice, that the carl of Eſſex was drawing his forces 
out of London towards him, which had obliged him to march 
to Brentford : that however he was {till defirous of peace, 
and expected their committee at Brentford that night, or 
| early the next morning. 1 
He retires to The earl of Efſex's army was indeed arrived near Lon- 
Nuten, don the 7th, and the earl Himfelf was actually in the houſe 
V. p. 55, 55. Of peets the I 2th, during the aſſault of Brentford. Wherc- 
Clarendon, © upon both houſes ordered the lord-mayor to fend out the 
IL. p. 58. % Don TOR Do | 00% 27 23097 u trained- 
VIV JON cio een NEED ein ei 0 e n 
Aarhis committee oonſiſted of Al- 6 i the Jord:iBrodk's 255 gone! 
20 - : ment had not come 
e. 0 Croke, en IE 450 malie a fierce and 
x e Jo Wong, Mr. Pierrepoint, bleody fight vil} night, wherein many 
Jaad Sit John Hippeſſey. |Reſhwotrh,:. were flaing- qthers dri ven into the rel, 
>= [Cap 5, p. $7. f ; and many taken priſoners, So that 
Part of colonel Hollis's regiment they quitted the town in the night, and 
Mere quartered there, who made a. vi- the king poſſeſſed it, Ruſhworth, | 
gorous defence, but would, in ali pro- Torn, V. p· 59. Whatelock, p. 65. 
dability, have been moſt of them cut N | 


F 


. 


places, to ſurround him, which had obliged him to adyance Rust 


greater by that march, unleſs he advanced with deſign to + 


Acton, and other places: ſo, finding he was going to be 


the king to march to his relief. Secondly, what probabi- 
_ ity was there, that the parliament's forces, which are ſup- 


1 The whole army, 
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trained-bands, to join with the earl of Eſſex's army, and by 1.642. 
that it became much ſuperior to the king's 2. "1% _farne yd 
day the general made the neceſlary preparations for. battle ; 1 
but the king not thinking fit to expect him, retired. towards 
ee FC | 
| he parliament.complained, the king had deceived them The parlia- 
under the falſe ſhow ot deſiring to treat of a peace, ſince ment con- 
immediately after the departure of the committee, he mafched e, 
to ſurprize Brentford, The king jultified himſelf two ways. II. p. 57... 
He ſaid firſt, that not only there was no truce agreed upon, The king 
but none ſo much as deſired. Secondly, that after the cam- N 
mittee's departure, he received certain information, that the march to 
earl of Eſſex had ſent forces to Kingſton, Acton, and other Brentford. 


TE 


| | ö uſhworth 
to Brentford. The former of theſe reaſons was the beſt, V. p. 6c. 


for there being no ceſſation of arms, he might juſtly take all 
advantages as he thought proper. But he inſiſted the leaſt 
upon this, for being diſappointed, he would not have it ap- 
pear that his deſign was to become maſter of London, or at 
leaſt to raiſe commotions there in his favour, for fear of ex- 
poſing his friends to a ſtrict inquiſition. The latter was 
not of the ſame force. For if he was afraid of being ſur- 
rounded at Colebrook, he not did avoid that inconvenience, 
by advancing eight miles nearer London. He rather made it 


attack the enemy, which did not appear by his conduct. 

The king is furniſhed with another reaſon, not contained Clarendon, 
in a ſort of manifeſto, publiſhed by himſelf on this occaſion. II. p. 57+ 
Prince Rupert, it is faid, had advanced to Hounſlow with 
the horſe, without the king's order, and when there, was 
informed that the parliament had ſent forces to Kingſton, 


ſurrounded, ſent to the king to defire him to advance with 
his infantry to diſengage him, This reaſon to me ſeems fo 
very weak, that I ſhould think it needleſs to refute. it, if it 
did not come from the illuſtrious author of the hiftory of 
thoſe times. I will not ſay, that it does not much redound 
to prince Rupert's honour to affirm, he had advanced with- , 
out the king's order with his cavalry, which too is not very 
likely. But firſt, if the prince did think himſelf in danger, 
it was much eaſier for him to retireto the king, than for 


| Hes 1 


3713 4. 7 1971 232 44 3 ü | | | "poſed 
"3 4 Ii nen ＋ I In 

who! of horſe and foot, conſiſted of about” twenty four 

thouſand men. : Idem, P. 66. 5 , s *, & "2 ''- 3 CL * 
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% ſhould 
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roy, 
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. es amy came hear on but. | ht ve 

and not in condi ten mile 
or (ck the pi with * 


N 8 e king, e 

e that 

„that he es 

II the be iow x 1 85 ar- 
either Joſt. too much time at ending, or was 


prevented by the carl's expedition. Nevertheleſs, 1 85 he 
was not ignorant that the parliament's forces were now very 
near London, one cannot well ſee what it ſignified to at- 
tack. Brentford, unleſs it was to brave the parliament, or 
_ _— rit deſigned to give battle, he had ite red his mind 
earing that the trained-bands of London were ſent 
out * join the car] of Eſſex. Be this as it will, having 
his aim; he was forced to frame reaſons to colour his 
attack of Brentford, and to try to perſuade the people, it 
was done only in his own defence. After all, it is very li likely, 
that when he "lene back the committee from Colebrook, he 
2 n to march to Brentford, and was not forry 
ry + nf tament amuſed themſelves with the hopes of a treaty, 
the reaſons he alleged in his vindication did not 
* the cont 

The war continued all the winter in ſeveral parts of the 
ngdom, there being ſcarce a county free from it. My de- 
25 ſign is not to deſcend to the particulars of all the ſkirmiſhes 
hitelock, and conflicts during the war. Such circumſtances may be 
agreeable to the Engliſh, who are acquainted with the ſitu- 
ation of the places, or concerned for the honour of thoſe 
who ſignalized themſelves on theſe occaſions. But foreigners, 
for whom I write, being little concerned, I ſhall confine my- 

ſelf briefly to relate ſome of the principal actions. 
In the north, In the beginning of December, the earl of Newcaſtle, 


Military | 
— hin 


— 1. Who had levied an army for the og n the northern parts, 
v. 2 his march — 4b York E was {to pped at the 


of the river. Tees, which parts the — 175 of 


from Yorkſhire, by young Hotham, who had with 
him a detachment of the little army commanded by the lord 


Fairfax in that county for the parliament : but the earl 


| forced the paſſage, N 
thouſand men. 


Tadcafler There were likewiſe during the winter, in the fame 


besen County, two pretty warm actions The hut 1 
og „ here 


, 
. 


that, he took Chepſtow in Monmouthſhire, and then the > #63. 


and Petty- place, 


* 
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whete the lord Fairfax was intrenched, aid where he was 16442; : 


attacked by the ear! of Newcaſtle, who, after an ——ů— 
4 te, was obliged at 1 to retreat. The ſec Was e 16. 
Giſborough, dere Sir Hugh Cholitiley defeated" hun : 
dred of the king's 
wn was taken Mee ge 
Some days aftet, Sir Tome. lüp the ge ba;7 — of 
attacked the towil'of Leeds, defefded by Sir Wiilliarti $2 


bs. 93. 


with fifteen) ondred men, catried it by ſtorm; and "tek 
hundred Prienefs. Theſe were the ey remarkable actions 
50 the north, 1 ching ti the winter ko followed the AM eum 

| a 146364] ct : alen 122 
D n the Py Sir William Waller, ;chitindiies for the In tle South 
parliament, blew up Farnham caſtle, and made the garriſon 13 
priſoners of war. Shortly after he took Wincheftcy," and and Chi- 
then Chicheſter, after an eight days ſiege. cher. 

In the midland counties, ſeveral notable Gionc tough . 
little decifive, were alſo performed: The 5th of December! 9 bo 
Wilmot commiſſary-general of this king's horke,! the lord In the mid- 
Digby, and others, attacked the toWh of Farlborbughy 1 
tified by the parliament, where was a numerous garriſon- pts Alan. 
The town being carried by ſtorm, was plundered'andÞurnt; borough. 15. 


and about a thouſand of (we garriſon ſlain and taken \pris p. 82. Cla- 


100. 


ſoners rendon, II. 
p. 63, 64. 

F 7 the ſecond, prince Rupert took Cirentſt y Cirenceſter 

form, made twelve hundred priſoners 7." | taken, 


ee the firſt, the lord Brooke attacked ſome of the V. p. 2304 
King $ forces :ntrenthed | in the cloſe of the cathedral of Lich- 131. 
held, and was there ſlain ; but after his death his men car- Lichfield 


tak 
*64 this clots. The iord 


The 19th of the ſame month, a battle was fought at Salt- Brooke's 
heath near Stafford, which was maintained on both ſides 38 * 
four hours, till at laſt Spencer Compton earl of Notthamp- Hopton, or 
ton, who commanded the king's forces, being — the Salt-heath. 
parliament's troops became victorious. . R. M6 

The ſame day Sir William Waller ſurprir ed the lord 22. death, 
Herbert, who was beſieging Gloceſter, killed five hundred Waller de- 


of his men, and took above a thouſand priſoners.” Aſter las the 10rd 
Herbert, Id. 


: 


town of Monmouth itſelf. — 25 #22224 & 3:2 Clarendon, 
| Kang | I II. p. 63, 96, 
1 97,113, 114, 

"fas that ben - Hong: two * 115, 115, 


wo gentlemen of dred Were lain. Clare Ton. II. Ws 
ortune near that p. Era | 
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n 
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1642. I proceed now to what paſſed in the weſtern counties from 
Atme beginning of the war to March the next year 164 3. 
As the war was always very ſharp in thoſe. parts, and as the 
ſuperiority was there obſtinately diſputed, it will be neceſ- 
ſary, for the better underſtanding theſe events, to give a 
particular account of what paſſed in theſe counties. 
1 From the time the king was at Beverley, after having 
2--5, 15, 16. failed in his attempt upon Hull, be ſent the marquiſs of 
Kuinworih, Hertford into the weſt, to try to raiſe a party capable to 
Vp. 222, give the parliament's forces a diverſion. He granted him a 
r commiſſion to command all the weſtern parts, and the mar- 
quiſs made Sir Ralph Hopton his general of horſe. The 
marquiſs being come into Somerſetſhire, fixed his quarters 
at the Bath, Where he could raiſe but few men, by reaſon 
of the vigilance of the committee of the militia, who great! 
obſtructed his levies. At laſt, the earl of Bedford, who 
commanded in thoſe parts for the parliament, having drawn 
| together much more numerous forces than were thoſe of the 
8 king, the marquiſs of Hertford was obliged to retire into 
Th. „ Wales, He feat however Sir Ralph Hopton with about one 
hundred and fifty horſe into Cornwall, to endeavour to gain 
that county to the king's intereſt. The earl of Bedford 
neglected to purſue this little troop, not doubting but the 
committee of the militia would be able to diſperſe them, and 
went and joined the earl of Efſex, "This paſſed before the 
battle f Edge: hill. 
Hopton was well received in Cornwal, and ſeconded by 
Sir Bevil Greenvil a Corniſh gentleman, who fo ordered it 
p. 99. that the county declared for the king, "Then Hopton drew 
together three thouſand of the trained-bands, and marched 
Wards Lanceſton, from whence they chaced the committee 
of the militia, who had aſſembled ſome troops. But endea- 
vouring to lead theſe trained-bands into Devonſhire, they 
refuſed to march out of their county, For which reaſon he 


difmitied them, having fuſt driven the committee from the 
little town of Saltaſh. 


1 Mean while, with the aſſiſtance of the gentlemen of the 
county, he found means to levy fifteen hundred regular 
troops, with whom he became abſolute maſter of all Corn- 
wal, and even made incurſions into Devonſhire. I 

p. 101. 


Ihe parliament having intelligence of Hopton's progreſs 
in Cornwal, ordered all their forces in Dorſet and Somerſet 
to join with thoſe of Devon, and gave the command of this 
army to Henry Grey earl of Stamiord, The earl heading 
theſe tioops,. ſent Ruthen a Scotchman governor of Ply- 

mouth, 


R 
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mouth, with a detachment into Cornwal. He was. no 1642. 
ſooner there, but was met by Sir Ralph Hopton, who put: — 
him to rout, killed many of his men, and took above twelve ibn de- 
hundred priſoners. Ruthen, after his defeat, retired to d NY 
Saltaſh, where he endeavoured to fortify himſelf, and the ,. 102, 
earl of Stamford threw himfelt into Taviſtock 7. | 

Hopton taking advantage of the terror he had ſtruck in- 
to the parliamentarians, divided his forces into two bodies 
with one of which he marched towards Ruthen, and beat 
him out of Saltaſh, and thereby remained again maſter of 
Cornwal. The other body moved towards Taviſtock, 
which the earl of Stamford alſo quitted, and retiring to Ply- 
mouth, enabled Hopton with the more eaſe to fix quarters 
in Devonſhire. But ſhortly after, both parties having p. 104, 10g 
agreed to obſerve an exact neutrality in the two counties of 
Devon and Cornwal, in order to remove the war into other 
parts, Hopton retired with his forces into Cornwal. _ 

Having related the principal military actions of the firſt Civil affaire 
campaign, and the following winter, it will be necellary to of the year 
mention ſome other things, which indeed flowed from the . 
war, but were not decided by arms. 

Money being the finews of war, it is not ſtrange the king Remark on 
and the parliament ſhould do their utmoſt to raiſe all they the levies af 
could, But the wonder is, that they ſhould upbraid each b on 
other with the expedients uſed to that end. According to ; 
the laws of the land, the king cannot levy money upon the 
ſubject, without conſent of parliament ; but it is no leſs cer- 
tain, that the parliament cannot impoſe taxcs without the 
royal aſſent. Taxes are laid by acts, to which the king 
and both houſes mult neceſſarily give their approbation. 

But what is to be done when the king and parliament are 
at war with one another? Neither of them, according to 
the laws, muſt levy money upon the people, and then it 
will be almoſt impoſſible to wage war, or elſe both muſt 
be left at liberty to raiſe it, without regarding each other's 
conſent, This was what the king and the parliament prac- 
tiſed, and yet they reproached one another with breach of 
the laws. If we believe the authors who writ in favour of Clarenden, 
the king, his majeſty had no other money than what he was + p. 67. 
ſupplied with voluntarily by gift or loan 2. It he ſometimes 
12 taxed 
This battle was fought on Bradoc- vanion, all four members of parlia- 
down near Leſkard. The chief of the ment, Clarend, Tom. II. p. 100, 102, 
Eorniſh gentlemen that helped Sir 2 And by theſe means, ſays the lord 
Ralph Hopton to raiſe his forces, were Clarendon, the king was able to pay 


Sir Bevil Greenvil, Sir Nicholas Stan- his foot, though it amounted to above 
mag, John Arundel, and John Tre- 30001, weekly, Tem. II. p. v7, 
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taxed. the counties in his power, it was always with the 


conſent of the inhabitants. But this is a kind of artifice to 


Fa os. 
ws * 8 


deceive. the reader. For it means nothing more, than that 
ſome of the leading men of a town or county were gained, 
by whom it was reſolyed to give the king ſuch à ſum, after 
which it would have been in vain for the reſt to oppoſe it, 
or refuſe to pay their ſhare, _ The parhament proceeded 
in much the ſame manner. They demanded for the main- 
tenance of the war contributions, which they termed volun- 
tary, but which were very far from being ſo. This very 
clearly appeared in an ordinancc of the 29th of November, 
for bling ſuch as .had not freely contributed. The 
king, . conſidering this ordinance as an expreſs breach of the 
law, iſſued, out a proclamation, enjoining all his fubjects 
not to ſubmit to it. He publiſhed another of the ſame na- 
ture, to command all perſons not to execute the ordinance 
of parliament for paying tunnage and poundage to the two 
houſes. All this was founded upon the laws, requiring the 
royal aſſent for the impoſition of taxes. But ſuch were the 
times, that a ſtrict obſervance of the laws was become im- 
practicable. The parliament anſwered this laſt proclama- 
tion, not by acknowledging, the laws were violated by their 
ordinance, but by ſaying, that the ſtatute urged by the king, 
was made to hinder the king from impoſing any tax, with- 
out the conſent of both "ak Th and not to divelt the parlia- 
ment of a right to impoſe what they thought proper. It is 
eaſy to perceive, that this was only a cavil, ſince the king's 
conſent was no leſs neceſſary for impoſing a tax, than that 
.of both houſes. Or rather, they had no right, neither the 
one nor the other ſeparately, if the laws had been kept to. 
And yet the king, in the next February, publiſhed another 
proclamation, ordering that the cuſtoms upon goods im- 
ported, ſhould be paid him at Oxford, which, in all appear- 
ance, was not performed. This ſubject ſo often returns, 
not only with reſpect to levies of money, but alſo with re- 
gard to every thing enjoined ſeparately by the king or both 
houſes, that it will not be amiſs to have ſome knowledge of 
the principles of both parties, in order to avoid paſſing a 


Ever 


x According to ſome authors, the 


parliament raiſed in all upon the nati- 
on, during the courſe of the civil war 
und afterwards, above ninety five mil- 
lions, five. hundred and twelve thou- 


(ppc pounds. And, according to Mr. 


alker, there was levied, from the 
year 1641 to 1647, above forty mil- 


lions in money, and money-worth, 
See Hiſt, of Taxes, p. 289, 297. In 
March 1642, they made an ordinance 
for raiſing thirty four thouſand, one 
hundred and eight pounds, thirteen 


ſhillings per week. Ruſhworth, Tom. 


V. p. 150. 
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. Ever ſince the veginning of chis parliament, the king had 1642. 
tonſtant] profeſſed a ſtrict adherence to the laws? ofethe· 
Jand. This he perpetually oppoſed to the conduct and pres Rematk on 
tenſions of the parliament. When the war was begunz he ple be 
pretended in the like manner, that the laws were to be oba king would 
ſerved with the ſame ſtrictneſs as in full peace. It is very #*>!ih. 
viſible, how advantageous to him this principle was. Ac- 
cording to the law, the two houſes could raife neither men 
nor money, much jeſs employ them againſt their fovereign; 
for he always ſuppoſed the war was only defenſive on tris 
part. He-found therefore no better way to reſtore the pub- 
lic tranquillity, than to adhere to the laws, on the/obfer- 
vance whereof depended the nation's happineſs. ' Nothing 


was truer than this principle, taken in general, and inde- 


pendently of the particular cafe the kingdom was in. But, 
as the king himſelf owned, the laws being only an empty 
name, if not kept, and the executive power being lodged in 
the king's hand, the point-was to know, Whether the King 
could be relied upon for the diſcharge of this truſt, after 
what had paſled the fifteen firſt years of his reign ? There 
lay the difficulty of the queſtion Se the king and the 
parliament; to ſolve which the king offered only his bare 
word, whereon the parliament could not, or would not re- 
ly. It is therefore evident, that when the king urged the 
laws in his behalf, he ſaid nothing that in the leaſt preju- 
diced the parliament's claims. The thing was not to know, 
Whether the laws aſcribed ſuch or ſuch prerogatives to the 
ſoyereign ? The parliament did not deny it : but the que- 
ſtion was to know, Whether the king was to be truſted 
with the executive power, after what had paſſed ?. So the 
whole difficulty conſiſted in knowing, by what means the 
execution of theſe ſame laws, agreed to by both parties, 
might be ſecured. The king carefully avoided the exami- 
nation of this point, whether the people had a right to de- 
mand ſecurity of him, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours 'to 
reduce the diſpute to this, Nhelhen this er that were enjoined 
by the laws? This is the ruling principle in all his papers, 
without one exception. S729. 
On the other hand, the parliament were no leſs embar- 


raſſed. It is true, they clearly ſhowed, the king had abuſed 


his prerogatives, whilſt he fully enjoyed them, and from 
thence interred, it was neceſſary to reduce his power within 
certain bounds. But they ſuppoſed, that in order to reduce 


him within theſe bounds, there was no other way than to 


ſtrip him entirely of this ſame power, by depriving him of 
0 I | ; 


3 | the 
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1642. the command of the militia, and ſome: other prerogatives, 
Use queſtion in this reſpect was therefore, Whether it was 
poſſible to find expedients, which being added to the king's 
word and oath, might ſecure to the nation their liberties. 
But the two houſes induſtriouily avoided to enter upon that 
queſtion. They were contented. to ſuppoſe, without al- 
ledging any politive that the king had taken up 
roy the privileges of the people and-parliament, 
and conſequently the war was but defenſive. on their part. 
By that they pretended to vindicate their daily manifeſt 
breaches of the laws, repreſenting them as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to attain the end they propoſed to themſelves, of ſet- 
tling the peace of the kingdom. One can ſcarce help per- 
ceiving in this conduct, the aim of certain men, who la- 
boured to render an accommodation impracticable, the bet- 
ter to execute the project of altering the government of the 
church, to which a peace would have brought inſuperable 
obſtacles. Could the king have prevailed with himſelf to 
conſent to that change, expedients would not have been 
wanted to adjult the other points. We ſhall be convinced 
of this hereafter, when we come to ſee the difficulties ot 

tae peace reduced, as I may fay, to this ſingle article. 
Aſſociation "Phe king, as I faid, had ſent the earl of Newcaſtle into 
Face not the north, to gain to his party the biſhoprick of Durham, 
tie: tor the with the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
I n. Weſtmoreland, and to levy an army. The earl happily ex- 
V. 5. Ce. ecuted the king's deſign. He fo managed, that theſe four 
counties entered into atlociation to furniſh him at the com- 
mon expence, with men and money, ſo that he raiſed an 
army of eight thouſand men. But at the ſame time, he 
taught the king's enemies to form the like aſſociations, 
which perhaps they would never have thought of. As ſoon 
The like as the parliament was informed of this aſſociation, they or- 


more. dered the lice to be entered into by the counties that owned 
or Tic * 


lament. their authority, and appointed generals to command their 
Nov. 23. forces. The lord Fairfax was made general of Yorkſhire, 


= 757 Sic William Brereton of Chefhire, Sir William Waller of 


96. 


5 Hampſhire, the lord Grey of Lancaſhire, major-general 
Brown of Berkſhire, the earl of Denbigh of Shroplhire, * 
colonel Middleton of Wales, and the earl of Mancheſter of 
Eſſex and the counties adjoining, called the eaſtern coun- 
ties, namely, Eſſex, Cambridge, Iſle of Ely, Hertford, Nor- 

1917 5 ci 24) £10412: Wik, 
Ii It is more likely that it was his and Nain at Broxingham in Apr. 1643, 
for. Baſil lord Fielding, tor the carl but Bafil was in arms for the parlia- 


ki: father was in ars for the king, ment, 


burn, who, with ſome others, was condemned to die, for | 
ing taken in arms againſt the king. The parliament The pariia- 
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folk, Suffolk, and the city of Norwich 1. By means of 1642. 
theſe aſſoclations, the parliament had forces always ready 


who indeed were deſigned only for the defence of the aſlo- 


ciated counties, but were however imployed ſometimes in 
other ſervices. Phe king frequently tried to prevent theſe 
aſſociations in counties where he knew he had a good num- 
ber of friends; as for inſtance, in Kent, and ſome others; | 
But when both houſes perceived the king's practices were - 143. 
like to prevail in any of the counties where they were ſupe- 
rior, they obliged them to aſſociate with others, and furniih 
their quota. 91 N. ur 

Beſides theſe: aſſociations between the counties of the fame Neutralities, 
party, there were'alſo at the beginning of the war, private 5 
agreements between neighbouring counties of different parͤ⸗- 
ties, to obſerve, between them, an exact neutrality, Theſe 
agreements were founded on the common advantages of the 
contracting counties, as they removed the war from their 
own doors, and ſettled a mutual commerce between them, 
which they could not well be without. I have given an 
inſtance in the counties of Devon and Cornwal. The like 
agreement was made between the two parties in Yorkſhire 
and Cheſhire. But the parliament refuſed to authorize The parlla- 
theſe private agreements, becauſe they were too advarita- f, 04. 
geous to the king, who in the end would have been able, 14, p. 101. 
by that means, to aſſemble all his forces in one place, Clarcndon, 
whereas he was obliged to diſperſe them throughout the b. — 
whole kingdom. Beſides, the king's party had fo well ma- 
naged his concerns, that theſe agreements were made only 
in places where it was for his advantage; as for example, 
in Yorkſhire, where the ſole view was to ſtop the inroads 
of the garriſon of Pontfret caſtle, which very much an- 
noyed the city of York. a 

The king retiring to Oxford, after the Brentford affair, The king 
carried thither the priſoners taken at Brentford and Edge- cite ſome 
hill. Within few days after his return, he granted to Sirff 91's 9 
Robert Heath a commiſſion of oyer and terminer, to try demacd, 


ſome of the priſoners, among whom was captain lohn Lil- Bec. o. 
P : S b J Ruſnworth, 
n 


having notice of this ſentence before its execution, decla- menrturcat- 

red, that if any priſoner of war thould be put to death at — A 

Oxford or elſewhere, they would inflict the like puniſh- 14. b. 93. 

ment upon ſuch priſoners as were or ſhould be taken here- Carencong 
I 4 after. b 68. 


2 Theſe were afterwards generally called the aſſociated counties, Whites 
lock, p · 66. . 
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1642. after, This declaration ſaved the lives of the condemned; 
ey — ene proper to expoſe] his officers to the 

x MMO) 13119604 203 3800 119 $15 

1642-3. Though the e che king/s:friendd to oblige the 
The ing 5 parliament to make peace wete broken, as I faid, they were 
— 17. nat diſcouraged. As the king, after the buſineſs of Brent- 
cord in Lon- . had Crtified Reading, and left there a ſtrong garri- 
don. on, they pretended, the inhabitants of London had cauſe 
Cirenon, to be extremely alarmed at their neighbourhood. - So under 
They deſire colour of preventing the danger, they drew a petition, to 
leave to pe- which they procured as many hands as poſſible, to defire 
King. the leaye of both houſes to preſent to the king ſome propoſi- 
tions which he might conſent to with honour. Many of 
the inhabitants of Weſtminſter, and of the Patiſhes of St. 
Martin's and Covent-Garden, known to be the king's ad- 
The parlia- herents, prepared alſo the like petition. It was a very un- 
7-7 be common thing, and of dan ye conſequenee for private 
7 perſons, without the interpoſſtion or approbation of the ma- 
giſtrates, to take upon them to make overtures of peace to 
the king. Accordingly, the parliament would not receive 


their petition, nay, ordered that the authors ſhould be 


brought to juſtice. Probably, they did not expect the par- 
Loos — uſe their mediation for a peace: but in pub- 


—_ this - petition, wherein they called themſelves the 


richeſt and moſt conſiderable inhabitants of London, their 

aim was to infinuate to the people, that the - honeſt part of 

the citizens wiſhed for peace upon more moderate terms 

Petition of than the parliament, but were reſtrained by the magiſtrates. 
_ _— The two houſes fully perceiving the motives of the peti- 
men of tion, ordered it fo that the mayor, aldermen, and common- 
London. council of London, ſent a very humble petition to the king, 
ee wherein they took care to clear themſelves from all diſloy- 
Clarendon, alty, and expreſſed an earneſt deſire of peace. To that 
II. 5. 8283 purpoſe, they beſought his majeſty to return to his parlia- 
ment, accompanied with his royal not martiab attendance; 

that whatſoever was amiſs in chureh and ſtate might be re- 

formed by the advice of both houſes, and ſuch a peace ob- 

tained, as ſhould be for the honour of his majeſty, and the 

„ 20142 welfare of his ſubjects. This petition ſhowed, that the 
„city of London deſi red no other peace than what the parlia- 
ment ſhould agree upon with the king. It had this advan- 
tage of the firſt, that it came from the mayor and com- 


25 2 3 en nal, whereas wy: wine Was rann only by . 
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The king was really perſuaded, that the Londoners deſi- 1642-3. 
red and would accept of ſuch a peace as he ſhould be plèaſed 
to grant, but that the magiſtrates, in concert with the par- The king's 
liament, did their utmoſt to prevent it. This petitiom being 1d. „. 85. 
preſented! to him the oth of January 1642-3, he return 
a veryigracieus anſwer, and gave it in writing to the Som- 
mittee of aldermen. He ſaid, That he never entertained 
<« any miſapptehenſion of the loyalty of his city of London, 
<«, or. of, the inhabitants in general: but could not ſay the 
« ſame: with regard to their magiſtrates, and particularly 
e alderman Pennington their pretended lord-mayor, and 
« two; or three more 1, who endeavoured, with all their 
ec power, to prevent the people, and excite them to rebel- 
« lion. -- Then he:enumerated all the outrages exerciſed at 
C London upon himſelf and the laws, and aſſured, he was 
cc ready to return to them, when they ſhould be in a fit 
«© poſture to receiye him with honour and ſafety, and had 
C apprehended the diſturbers of the public peace, that they 
« might be proceeded againſt by courſe of law, as guilty of 
e high-treaſon.” The king greatly flattered himſelf with 
reſpect to his papers, which he readily believed to be unan- 
ſwerable. But the wonderful effects he hoped from thence 
did not always anſwer his expectations. In this belief, when 
he delivered his anſwer in writing to the committee of alder- 
men, he told them, it was his defire, that it ſhould be read 
publickly at a common-hall and before the people. "Ther. king's 
lord- mayor, with the conſent of both houſes, willingly gave anſwer is 
his majeſty this ſatisfaction, and his anſwer was aceofdingly i 
read in public. But the parliament had ſent a committee of Jan. 1 
lords and commons to be preſent at the reading, and after -Id. p. 87. 
wards to reject the king's anfwer. This did Mr. Pym; one and terlied 
of the committee, in a ſet ſpeech, the deſign whereof was to by Pym. .- 
to ſhow, that the king's whole anſwer was full of ſcanda- Nen, 
lous and injurious aſperſions upon the city and parliament. A | 
So the king had little reaſon to be ſatisfied with the ſucceſs II. p. 88. 
of his anſwer, on which however he had much depended, 
imagining it would be capable of ſowing diſcord between 
the people of London and the magiſtrates. LL e bos 
Some days after, the king ſent to the ſheriffs of London Tie king's 
a declaration,:;grievouſly complaining of Pym's ſpeeeh, and N * 
of. the publication of a pamphlet in the city in his name, as London, 
* retracted his former promiſes. He required ulſo the Jin. 17. g 
naſter and wardens of the ſeveral companies of the city, to fot worth, 
ſummon 1 their members, and read this Jeclarathbgogink F* $8906 
his 


7 Ven, Foulk, and Manwaring, ate named by the king. 
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1642-3- his fore-mentioned anſwer, publickly in their ſeveral halls, 
wy —— He declared that Iſaac Pennington not being regularly elected 
according to their charter, or lawfully admitted, could not 
be looked upon as lord-mayor of London, and ordered the 
ſheriffs to commit him to ſafe cuſtody, with ſome other 
aldermen, But the parliament perceiving, the king's aim 
was to incite the people of London againſt their magiſtrates, 
commanded the ſheritfs not to execute the order. | 
Order of As the king frequently ſent private agents to London, to 
both beuſes correſpond with his friends there, and to be fully informed 
5 of what paſſed in the city and parliament, both houſes thought 
an. 16. proper, in order to render this practice more difficult, to 
*. Þ- 117» declare, that all perſons coming from the king's quarters to 
—_ London without a ſafe- conduct, ſhould be treated as ſpies. 
During the winter before the opening of the ſecond cam- 
paign, the conteſt about the number of papiſts in the ſervice 
of the king and of the parliament was renewed, on occaſion 
of ſome papers publiſhed by the earl of Newcaſtle and the 
lord Fairfax againſt each other. The earl of Newcaſtle did 
not deny that he had papiſts in his army; but maintained, 
they were few in number, and beſides, it was lawful to 
employ them, ſince it was not becauſe of their religion, but 
for their loyalty. On the other hand, he affirmed, there 
were great numbers in the parliament's army, and appealed 
for the truth of what he ſaid to their muſter- rolls. I con- 
feſs this proof to me ſeems of no weight. For beſides that 
theſe rolls were not publiſhed, and conſequently not eaſy to 
be examined, probably the religion of the officers and ſol- 
diers was not ſpecified 1. However, the king and the ear! 
of Newcaſtle openly aflerted, there. were many papiſts in 
the parliament's army. The earl of Clarendon has advanced 
the ſame thing: but in all their writings, there is not a 
ſingle catholic named: whereas the parliament produced 
liſts of popiſn officers in the king's ſervice, with their names, 
quality, and employs. Beſides, it is eaſy to ſee, that the 
king, according to his principles and behaviour to the papiſts, 
from the beginning of his reign, made no ſcruple to employ 
them, and that they themſelves could expect ſome advantage 
ce this courſe was taken on the other 


« party, his majeſty and his miniſters 
« did not admit to, nor continue any 


Diſputes a- 
bout the 
papiſts in 
both armics, 
Id. p. 78, 
131,141. 


The earl favs, in one of his pa- 
Pars « That the parliament had had, 
6 for many months, great numbers 


«under their pay, both Engliſh, 
French, and other nations, whom, 
£6 at the time of their inrolment, and 
«ever ſince, they did know to have 


« been profeſſed papiſts: whereas, it 


66. as notorioully known, that betore 


« ſoldiers in pay, who were ſuſpected 
© to be that way inclined, or did re- 
« fuſe the oaths of allegiance and fu- 
de premacy. Ruſhworth, Tom, V. 
p. 80. 0-032 FO QUOz 3 | 
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in ſerving him. But what intereſt the parliament could have 1642-3. 


to employ catholics, or what advantage could acerue to 
them from that ſervice, does not ſo clearly appear. Never- 
theleſo, the imputation perpetually caſt upon him afterwards 
of having popiſh armies, becauſe he refuſed not the aſſiſtance 
of papiſts, and the conſequence drawn from thence, that 
his deſign was to deftroy the proteſtant religion, muſt be 
deemed a very great aggravation, and a mere calumny to 
render the king odious. - 1 

Since the queen was in Holland, ſhe had not been idle. Supplies ſent 
She laboured effectually to procure the king officers, arms, to the king 
and ammunition, which was facilitated by the prince offieg Hal- 
Orange her ſon- in- law's credit. September 1642, both Ciarendon, 
houſes ſent an agent, Walter Strickland, to the Hague, to J. p. 416, 
complain to the ſtates- general of the preparations making zg. . 
in Holland for the king, and of the ſupplies that were fent ment ſends 
him. But Strickland was received very coldly, by reaſon of Strickland 
the prince of Orange's credit in the aſſembly of the ſtates. I 
Beſides, the ſtates-general did not conſider him as a public He meets 
miniſter, becauſe hitherto the parliament had never ſent with a cold 
agents abroad in their own name. They were contented p if wn 
therefore to depute one of the members of their aſſembly, V. p. 157. 
to know what he had to ſay. Strickland put into their hands 
a declaration from the parliament, to this effect: 

That the lords and commons underftood by an inter- He dclivers 
s cepted letter of the lord Digby's, that he had addreſſed © the Cates 
„ himfelf to the prince of Orange, and by his countenance ot - rg 
* and help made proviſion of great quantities of ordnance, houles, 
«© powder, arms, and divers other ſorts of warlike provi- e 
© ſion: and the ſaid prince, the better to encourage divers II. 2 
4 commanders of Engliſh regiments in the ſervice of the 
< ſtates, to reſort to the king's aid againſt the parliament, / 
% had promiſed to reſerve their places for them in their 
<« abſence. - 8 

% 'That they could not believe, this was done by any au- 
« thority of the ſtates, conſidering the great help _ had 
received from England, when they lay under the heavy 
<« oppreſſion” of their princes. Neither could they think, 
that they would be forward to help to make thoſe ſlaves, 
«who had been uſeful and aſſiſtant in making them free- 
„ men: or that they would forget, that the troubles and 
<5 dangers of them both iſſued from the ſame fountain, and 
**-that thoſe who were ſet” at work to undermine” religion 
and liberty in England, were the ſame, which by open 
* force had ſought to do the like in the low-countries. | 
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%, That it could not be unknown to them, that the je- 
SJ © ſuitical faction had corrupted the king ö counſels, and the 
e dconſciences of a great part of the clergy,. plotted to de- 
& ſtroy the parliament, raiſed a cruel rebellion, in Ireland, 
e endeavoured. to divide the king from his parliament and 
people, and by falſe ſlanders incenſed his majeſty ſo, as 
c that he had reſolved to ſet up his ſtandard, and draw his 
«ſword for the deſtruction of his people, whom by the laws 
« and conſtitutions of the kingdom he is bound to preſerve 
That the queſtion was not, whether the king ſhould 
c enjoy the ſame prerogative and power. which belonged to 
former kings his predeceſſors ; but whether that preroga- 
< tive and power ſhould be employed to the defence or the 
cc ruin of the kingdom. 
& That it could not be denied, but that it would be more 
© honour and wealth, ſafety and greatneſs to his majeſty, 
«© in; concurring with his parliament, than in the courſe he 
c was in; but that his counſellors looked more upon the 
<< prevailing of their own party, than upon any of thoſe 
ce great advantages, which he might obtain by joining with 
<< his people. BY TY 
<« 'That both houſes had lately expreſſed fo earneſt incli- 
<< nations to. a national love and amity with the United 
«© Provinces, that they had petitioned his majeſty, that they 
might be joined with them in a more near and ſtrait 
« Jeague and union: and they could not but expect ſome 
« returns from them of the like expreſſions ; therefore 
<« defired, that they would be ſo far from blowing the fire 
«© which began to kindle amongſt them, that they would 
< rather endeavour to quench it by ſtrengthening and en- 
«©. couraging them, who had no other deſign but not to be 
C deſtroyed, and to preſerve their religion,” | 
Holland ang This declaration was long neglected, the ſtates- general 
Zealand Not vouchſafing to return any anſwer. At length, Strick- 
promiſe to land having preſented it to the ſtates of Holland, they pro- 
pans neuter: miſed to obſerve a ftrict e and ingaged the province 
V. p. 159, Of Zealand to take the ſame reſolution. I hey even arreſted 
160. ſome ſhips laden with ammunition and ſoldiers for the king. 
I ᷓ̃ben the ſtates- general could no longer help taking notice 
of the parliament's declaration, and returned in anſwer: 
The anſwer d That they would expreſly: forbid every body to. tranſport 
3 any; whos or warlike ammunition into England, _— 
genere'- e would glas loy their mediation for putting an en 
1d, p. 160. Irs wy yy emplay 1 0 FR en 1285 B 
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But this could not hinder the indirect ſupplies that were 16 


141 
enn 8 1217 3 42-3. 
ſent to the king, by reaſon of the prince of Orange great ñxã 
credit. During the” winter, general King, a 'Scotchinan, Supplics are 
brought his majeſty ordnance and ammunition *, and gene- the King 
ral Goring braught over ſome Engliſh officers that e in from Hol- 
the ſervice of the ſtates. It is true, that from time to time * 1 
the Engliſh ſhips ſeiz ed ſome of thoſe veſſels that were ſent cla 


Clarendon, 


to the king. '' Strickland” made frequent complaints of the T. II. p. 108, 
ſupplies: but the ſtates- general took no notice of them. wy. 


Nays they granted the queen, who was preparing to return 1 
to 


ngland, fo large and general a paſs- port, that by virtue grant the 
thereof ſhe might tranſport into England troops, ordnance, queen 55 
arms, and ammunition, in what quantities ſhe pleaſed. ut Pas- 


Nevertheleſs the ſtates of Holland, whom it concerned to way 22. 


— fair with the parliament, ſtopped one of the queen's The fates of 
veſſel 


k * . - Holland f 
s laden with ammunition ; whereupon ſhe delivered in tn. 


a proteſtation. In all probability, they had a mind to ma- queen's 
nage both parties, the parliament by ſeizing one of the ſhips, ip: 


and the queen, by ſtopping but one out of many. 
ſhall ſee hereafter, that the ſupply brought to the king by 163. 


the queen was very conſiderable. She arrived about the rh. queen 
middle of February in Burlington- bay, and from thence arrives in 
went to York, where ſhe made ſome ſtay 2. | England, 


The king, as I faid, conſtantly inſiſted ys the laws of 8 
the land, and urged that they ought to be obſerved in time The king 


of war as in time of peace. The admitting of this prin- would ad- 


ciple would have turned greatly to his advantage, for the/9%"" he 
laws, not ſuppoſing an actual diviſion between the king and juſt ce to 


the parliament, aſcribed to the king ſundry prerogatives Oxtord. 


which he could have uſed againſt his enemies. For inſtance, * 
by virtue of the prerogative, he pretended to adjourn the againſt it, 


courts of juſtice to Oxford during Hilary-term, but'the par- 2 7s 


liament would not conſent to it. ** 
* . "hw... Id, p · 98, 
On the other hand, the counties being divided between 146. 


the two parties, the parliament addreſſed his majeſty, repre- The parlia- 


ſenting the inconveniencies that would follow the holding — 2 

of the affizes in the ſeveral counties, ſome whereof were the affzes 

for the king, and ſome for the parliament, beſought him to = me 

; MT ESD | K 4 rer Ruſhworth, 

* Sic thouſand arms, Warwick's upon, ſhe was forced to remove, to an V. p. 144, 

Mem p. 239. - - obfeure lodging behind à hill. The &c, 

The day after her majeſty's land-  marguiſs. of Montroſe, and the lor 

ing, four of the parliament ſhips came Ogilby, with two troops of horſe, 

ipto” the Road, and firing upon the conducted her to the earl of Newcaſtle, 

veſſals that Were lagding- the ammu- who entertained her at Vork. Ruſh- 

nition, the balls reached the town, worth, Tom. V. p. 156, Commons 

dear the place where the queen was war, p. 24. 

telttty herſelf after her voyage. Where- 
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7642-3. agree to their being deferred to a more convenient ſeaſon. 
hut the king poſitively refuſed it, under colour. of the ne- 
ceflity of puniſhing malefactors at all times. Had he gained 

this paint, he might have condemned as rebels all thoſe that 

had taken up arms againſt him, for the judges muſt have 
adminiſtred juſtice according to the law, Which not ſuppo- 
ſing an open war between the king and the parliament, 
condemn, without diſtinction, all that are in arms againſt 
the king. But the caſe the kingdom was then in, being 
wholly extraordinary and unexpected, the parliament pre- 
tended, the laws could not be executed in chat reſpect, with - 
out ſome reſtriction and explanation. For this reaſon, they 
deſired the aſſizes might be ſuſpended, till ſome means 
might be agreed upon, for the impartial rendering of juſtice. 
M. p. 145. But finding, the king refuſed to conſent to it, they pub- 
liſned an ordinance, forbidding the aſſizes to be held till 

further order. | | | 
Though the war was begun in April 1642, and. a battla 
with ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, had been fought, the king could 
| hardly be perſuaded, that the very perſons who were in arms 
againſt him, could or dared refuſe the obedience that was 
Plot to de- due to him. Of this notion he gave an evident proof in 
liverup March 1642-3, on the following occaſion. The city of 

Briſtol to the ,, . SAS . # 

king, Briſtol being in the hands of the parliament, the king had 
March 7. gained Mr. Robert Yeoman the laſt year ſheriff and one 
= þ- 753" of the principal citizens, and ſent him a commiſſion to raile 
T. II. p. 191. forces, and appoint what commanders he thought proper, 
T. May, Yeoman's deiign being to ſurrender the city to the king. 
To that purpoſe, he joined with one Bourchier another 
Citizen, and they both formed a plot, into which many of 
the inhabitants entered, to ſeize the city for the king. The 
plot being diſcovered the very night it was to be executed, 
the conſpirators were impriſoned, and the parliament ſent 
down a commiſſion to colonel Nathaniel Fiennes the gover- 
nor, to call a council of war, and proceed againſt the pri- 
ſoners by martial law. The conſpirators being condemned 
to die, the king writ to the governor by general Ruthen, 
earl of Forth, that if he put theſe men to death, ſome pri- 
May 16. ſoners in his hands ſhould undergo the ſame fate. Fiennes 
Ruſhworth, returned the general a civil anſwer : but in ſhewing him 
V. p. 155. however, the difference between priſoners of war, and ſecret 
ſpies and conſpirators, he threatened, in his turn, there 
would be frequent opportunities in the courſe of the war, 
Ibid, for the parliament to uſe reprifals. Whereupon the king 
writ a thundering letter to the mayor and aldermen of Briſtol, 
| een 7 2g 
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commanding them, as well as all the inhabitants, to riſe 1642-3. 
againſt the governor and garriſon, and free the condemned. 
priſoners. It was eaſy to foreſee the mayor would ill obey 
this order. Accordingly the priſoners Yeoman and Bour- The confyi- 
chier were executed, without the king's thinking proper to tators are 
proceed in the like manner againſt the priſoners in his power. Pad. 
Before I relate what paſſed in the ſecond campaign of the How matters 
year 1643, I think it abſolutely neceſſary to ſhew the diſpo- food with 
ſition of the king and parliament to peace and war. Mili- = _ 
tary actions depending upon many circumſtances of time, Gs... 
lace, number, and bravery of the troops, conduct and abi- 
hies of the officers, theſe things indeed are ingredients of 
hiſtory, but not the chief. If in the recital of warlike ex- 
ploits, the end of hiſtory was to teach the art of war, all 
the circumſtances of the ſieges, battles, ſkirmiſhes, would 
be eſſential: but there is another end more material to the 
generality of readers, namely, to know the cauſes and grounds 
of the beginning and continuance of wars, and conſcquently 
the intereſts, motives, and artihces of the parties concerned, 
from whence military actions ſpring. This is the reaſon 
wc I reſolved to be brief in the deſcription of battles, in 
order to be more large upon the fore-mentioned points, 
which I look upon as what is moſt conſiderable. Nothing, 
in my opinion, is more proper to ſhow the real diſpoſitions 
of the king and the parliament, than the treaty at Oxford 
in March and April 1643, concerning a peace. And there- 
fore I reſolved to give a particular account of that negotia- 
tion, and the rather as I ſhall thereby avoid the neceſſity of 
explaining afterwards many things, which otherwiſe might 
not be well underſtood. | 
Both houſes of parliament having conſidered that the king 2 


made ſome advantage of the inclination he had conſtantly 2 
ſhown for peace, ſent and deſired a ſafe- conduct for com- duct to treat 
miſſioners they intended to ſend to him, which the king {Peat 
granting, the commiſſioners preſented to his majeſty certain V. p. 164. 
propoſitions as proper to ſerve for foundation to a peace 1. 

| Ruſhworth 


1 The commiſſioners on this occa- church garden, where he was walking 


ſion, were Algernoon Percy earl of 
Northumberland, Philip Herbert earl 
ot Pembroke, William Cecil earl of 
Saliſbury, and Henry Rich earl of 
Holland; with the vj;itounts Wenman 
and Dungarnen ; and Sir John, Hol- 
land, and Sir William Litton, knights ; 


William Pierrep6int, Bulſtrade White- 


jock, Edmund Waller and Richard 
Winwood, eſquires. They had their 
zit necels to ch. king in Claiſt- 


with the prince, and divers of the 
lords attending him. All kiſſed his 
hand, and Waller approaching the laſt, 
his majeſty ſaid, © Though you are 
« the laſt, yet you are not the worſt, 
« nor the leaſt in my favour,”* The 
diſcovery of a plot then in hand in 
London to betray the parhament, 
wherein Waller was concerned, did 
manifeſt the king's courtſhip to Waller, 
to be for that ſervice, Whitelock, p. 67, 
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1642-3. Ruſhworth has preſerved in his collections two ſpeeches 
made in council upon this occaſion, the earl of Briſtol's to 
perſuade the king to continue the war, and the earl of Dor- 
ſet's to demonſtrate the advan and neceſſity of a a 
The ſubſtance of the earl of Briſtol's reaſons was as follows: 

The carl of 4 1. That che parliament had declared divers of the 


Briſtol's 2 and moſt eminent among the nobility delinquents 
= any in the higheſt nature; ſo that there could not be an ac- 


ation of the © commodation, without the utter ruin of themſelves and 
war, Feb. 1. «© their families. | | 3 
Ia. P. 2% - "2 Wt ing that this article were removed, his 
* majeſty could not condeſcend with his honour to beg 
<< peace of his ſubjects. r 2-6 
«© 3. That no mention could be found in the hiſtory of 
<< Spain of inteſtine and civil wars, becaufe they were truly 
<< ſubjeQs, and their ſovereign truly a ſovereign. But ſince 
« in England the ſtate would neither be fo to the king, nor 
<< ſuffer the king to be ſo to them, he thought they ſhould 
«© be compelled to it. 
4. That it was no diſhonour for ſubjects to condeſcend 
<« to their king, but it was an exceſſive diminution to his 
66 * royalty, to ſubmit himſelf to bis ſubjects. 
6 is opinion therefore was, that his majeſty ſhould 
c neither propound to the parliament, or receive from 
ce them any conditions for peace, but ſuch as ſhould ab- 
« ſolutely comply with the regal dignity and prerogative, 
“ and ſuch as might be no way prejudicial to his majelty's 
„ ſervants and counſellors, or their eſtates. 
„ 6. That there was an army on foot which could by 
« force compel that, which fair words could not effect.“ 
On the other ſide the earl of Dorſet repreſented : 
The eart of I. That peace, and a ſudden one, was abſolutely ne- 
Dorſet's „ ceſlary, betwixt his majeſty and the parliament. 
Speech for an © 2. That he would not adviſe them to embrace a peace 
accommo%?- dc that ſhould be more diſadvantageous than the war, a 
Ryſhworth, “ peace which would deſtroy the eſtates and families of the 
V. p. 128. <6 nobility. But it was to be conſidered, that the parlia- 
« ment declared that only againſt delinquents, ſuch as they 
© conjectured had miſcounſelled his majeſty, and were the 
authors of the tumults in the commonwealth. But this 
ce declaration of theirs, except ſuch crimes could be proved 
„ againſt them, were of no validity; the parliament would 
« do nothing unjuſtly, nor c the innocent ; and 
<< certainly innocent men needed not fear to appear before 
any judges whatſoever. He who ſhould, for any cauſe, 


6 prefer 


te prefer is. ivate good before the publick utility, was but 1642- oY 
t an III nt Wienern rr es; EY 
e 3. . That, the buſineſs of the kingdom Was to Nady ts 


© ment 

. nn 

. perty TITS; IE Katy # * . . gr © a 
é fringe 1.19 that if doubts and jealouſies were taken away 


de by a 


cc + That in 8 Pains the ſubjects were ſcarcely removed 


1 4 *1 2 
tc à degree from 


cc 


6 gether with the maineſt pillar of the kingdom's ſafety, 


ce 


was moſt material of all, an unexhauſted Indies of money 


„ to pay their ſoldiers, out of the liberal contributions of 
e coin and plate, ſent by people of all conditions, who ac- 


tc 


cc 
cc 


berations ; but it may be judged by what followed, that the 
king Ane — Briſtol's reaſons better than the earl 


1643. 
of Dorlet's. I return to the treaty at Oxford. oY 


The pari'a- 


The. parliament having to guard againſt the artifices of menden ond 
eee N | | | 3+ - a. | ace, but 
tt, king $ friends, who were ſtrenuouſſy endeavouring bee define it not. 
perſuade the people, that the war was Waging only for the Clarendon, 
| 8 5 * | K 8 70 . 


inke T. II. 5. $9. 


Vo L. X. 
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1643. ſake of ſome of their members, could no 1 eſe contradict 
cen, than. by openly ſuing do dne king ce, and by 
publiching the terms on which, th AR dy, te conclu 

it. „hey meant to (ſhow, by thele terms, that, it was not 
the private intereſt of, ſome; of their members that, put them 
upon ation, but ſolely the welfare ard, ſecurity of, the na- 
dien: howener, the) Knew at the ſame time che King Would 
The king Not gccept them. His majeſty, on his f part, as obliged to 
does not de- ſhow y he wiſhed tos Pence, nce, he had. Ways pretended 
— nei- to take up arms only in his own defence. But the truth is, 
he deſired it no more than the; parliament; becauſe he ſaw, 
it was no fayourable juncture to obtain ſuch a peace as he ex- 
e with a full reſtoration of all his prexogatives, Thus, 
h neither the king nor the parliament had any inten- 
tion ſincerely to endeavgur a peace, they were however both 
indien obliged to expreſs their deſire of it, not to 
give the people occaſion to believe, they preferred their pri- 
vate intereſt to the good of the kingdom. For this reaſon 
the king continually inſiſted upon reſtoring the laws to their 
former vigour, and the parliament, upon ſecurity for the 
obſervance of the ſame laws, and thereby both rendered a 
peace impracticable. The ſubſtance of the propoſitions pre- 

ſented to the king by the parliament was to this effect r: 
The parlia- « J. That the armies, on both ſides be. diſbanded, and 

ment's pro- c his majeſty be pleaſed. to return to his parliament. 

— 66 II. That he leave delinquents to a legal trial and judg- 


February 1. 
Ruſhworth, © ment of parliament. 


V. p. 165. III. That the papiſts be difbanded and diſarmed. 
er % IV. That his 4 pleated to give the royal aſ- 
F. 9 ce ſent to the following bil 
& 1. For taking away ſuperſtitious innovations. 
* 2, For the utter aboulling of all uchbiſhops, 18 
66 deans, Ka 
3. Agaitiſt feandalous miniſters, 
$6\. 45: Azainſt pluralities. 
5. For conſultation with godly, religious, and learned 
« divines. That his majeſty be pleaſed to promiſe to pals 
25 ſuch other bills for ſettling of church- government, as, 
* upon conſultation with the aſſembly of the ſaid divines, 
« fo hall. be reſolved on by . marc of . 


66 V. 


7 111 A 


x The earl of F Nonbotberlsba n read The kid Inden 10 ay: fo the 
"the pr Grantor to the kipg with aſo- earl read them all throug h. White- 
ber and ſtout courage, and being in- lock's N en nalen, Tom. 
terrupted by bim, ſaid ſmartly, Tur V. * * 0 

25900 * give me leave is price? ' 


oo 
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V. That his majeſty be pleaſed to give his conſent, 1643. 
% That am Gath may be eſtabliſhed by act of purliament Weds 
de de adminfſtred im ſuch manner, as by both houſes Thall 
Te be . they Thall abjure and tehounce 
oth pov y; the dõctrine of tranſubſtantiation, 

6 Mit in of the conſecrated hot, erei- 
7 "fixes, OD images; and that the refuſing the faid* oath, 
20 being Wender df in kuh wantier as ſhall be appoitited b 
ac of * pafltamitnt, mall de a ſufficient cotiviction ins la 
„ f tecuſamcy. fg 18 013 —_ 0 
% And that his wajeſty be! pleaſed to conſent to, 
«' 1. A*bilt for the eduration of the children of papils 
proteſta 17 
% 2, Toa pin er the true levying of the penahies againſt 
recreating, in Tuck manner as both houſes of aA 
VE thall ig ree ln. 
| To a bin Gbegehy che practice of papiſts againſt 
5. the ſtate may be prevented. | 
VI. That the earl of Briſtol and the lord Herbert may Il. 
66 be removed from his — 8 councils and court, and 


E ²˙ ect a a. — 
— = — a oy 
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« ſhall be dr on by both houfes. 

„ VIII. That his majeſty be "leaſed to appoint for 
„ judges , —— with the clauſe Dram diu fe bene geſ- 
&« /erint. 

2 IX. That all ſuch perſons as have been put out of the 
* commiſſion of peace, &. ſince the firſt day of April 
« 1642, may again be put into them; and that ſuch per- 
4 ſons may be removed, as ſhall be excepted againſt by 
e both houſes of parliament. IM 

„KX. That his majeſty be pleaſed to paſs the bill pre- 
« ſented to him to vindicate and ſecure the privileges of par- 
« lament, from the ill conſequence of the late precedent in 
« the charge and proceeding againſt the lord Kimbolton, 
„and the five members of the houſe of commons. 

KI. That his majeſty's royal aſſent may be given unto 
* ſuch acts” bs hall be adviſed 7 both houſes of 3 0 1 


2 Sir John ie for chief.ju- and 1 made juſtices of dy King - 
ſtice of the King's-bench, William bench; Reeves and Foſter continued; 
Lenthal_ the, ſpeaker,,, maſter of the ſerjeant Pheaſant made one of. the | ju- : 

„and to coptinue the chief. juſtice ſtices of the Common p eas; ſerjeant 
ot. the Common pleas, and make ſer- Cieſwel, Mr. Samuel Brown, and Me. 
jJeant Wilde hier bardn of the Exche- John Pulloſton, be made barons of the 

Wer. And that Mr, juſtice Bacon be Exchequer. | Rufliworthy Tam: V. 
continued; and the ſerjeants, Rolls p. 157. ED . 


— 
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1643. © ment, for the ſatisfying and paying the debts and da- 
—— mages wherein the two houſes of. parliament have en- 
« gaged the publick faith of the kingdom. 
7m Sit, That his majeſty be pleaſed. to, enter into a ſtrict 
c alliance. with the ſtates of the United-provinces, and 
c other neighbouring princes and ſtates; of the. proteſtant 
XIII. That in the general pardon which his majeſty 
<« hath been pleaſed to offer to his ſubjects, all offences and 
* miſdemeanours committed before the 10th: of January 
« 1641, which have been, or ſhall be queſtioned in parlia- 
« ment before the 10th of January 1643, ſhall be excepted; 
« which offences and miſdemeanours ſhall nevertheleſs be 
taken and adjudged to be fully diſcharged againſt all other 
inferior courts : that likewiſe there ſhall be an exception 
ce of offences committed by any perſons, which have had 
any hand in the rebellion of Ireland: and an exception 
&« of William earl of Newcaſtle, and George lord Digby. 
& XIV. That his majeſty will be pleaſed to reſtore ſuch 
ec members of either houſe of parliament to their ſeveral 
places, out of which they have been put ſince the begin- 
c ning of the parliament; that they may receive ſatisfaction 
<« and reparation for thoſe places; and that all others may 
ce be reſtored to their offices and employments, who have 
c been put out of the ſame upon any diſpleaſure conceived 
« againſt them, for any aſſiſtance given to both houſes of 
« parliament, or obeying their commands, or forbearing to 
« leave their attendance upon the parliament without li- 
« cence, or for any other occaſion ariſing from the differ- 
c ences betwixt his majeſty, and his parliament.” 


$ 


The king "Theſe propoſitions plainly ſhewed, that though both 
— to a houſes ſued for a treaty in order to a peace, they were how- 


ever very far from it, ſince they inſiſted upon things which 
the king would ſcarce have granted, had his condition been 
much worſe than it was at that time. Nevertheleſs, as he 
had talked very much of his offer in Auguſt laſt, to treat of 
a peace, and of the refuſal of both houſes, he did not think 
it adviſeable abſolutely to reject theſe propoſitions. He con- 
ſented therefore, that they ſhould be diſcuſſed in a treaty ; 
but gave fix others on his part; namely, 
The kings 1. That his majeſty's own revenue, magazines, towns, 
propoſitions. 6, forts, and ſhips which have been taken or kept from him 
8 & by force, be torthwith reſtored unto him. 
Clarendon, 3 | | | 


T. II. p. 95. i 2 | 5 MY | &« 2, 
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-x 2. That whatſoever had been done or publiſhed con- 1643. 
& trary to the laws of the land, or derogatory to his ma- 


66 jefty's power and rights be renounced and recalled.” p 
* 3. That whatſoever illegal power hath been claimed 
cc * exerciſed ' by both or either houſe, over his ſuhjects 
« as impriſoning their perſons without law, ſtopping, their 
6 habeas corpus's,” and impoſing upon their eſtates without 
c act of parliament be diſclaimed, and all ſuch perſons fo 
c committed forthwith diſcharged. F 

«© 4, That a bill be framed for the better preſerving of 
« the book of common-prayer from the ſcorn and violence 
« of Browniſts, Anabaptiſts, and other ſectaries, with pro- 
« per clauſes for the eaſe of tender conſciences. 

« 5. That all ſuch perſons, as, upon the treaty, ſhall 
& be excepted out of the general pardon, ſhall be tried, per 
&« pares, according, to the uſual courſe and known law of 
« the land. | 

« 6. And to the intent this treaty may not ſuffer inter- 
« ruption by any intervening accidents, that a ceffation of 


« arms and free trade for all his majeſty's ſubjects be firſt 
« agreed upon.” | 


Some days after, the king ſent a meſſage to both houſes, The king de- 
to defire that his laſt propoſition might be firſt taken into ten 3 
conſideration, to the end that during the ceſſation of arms, 4.4 f 


the peace might be treated of with the greater tranquillity, 
to which they conſented. 

It was the 28th of February before both houſes ſent the 
terms to the king, on which they propoſed to conclude a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, during the treaty; namely, 


ſettled firſt, 


&« 1. That all manner of arms, ammunition, victuals, Articles for 
te money, bullion; and all other commodities paſſing with- * celan 


out ſuch a ſafe- conduct as may warrant their paſſage, 


ſent by the 


parliament. 


„ may be ſtayed and ſeized on, as if no ſuch ceflation were Ruſtworth, 
$ agreed on at all, 2 OE IAG 


„ 2. The fame with regard to all manner of perſons paſ- 
& fing without ſuch a ſafe- conduct. 

«© 3. That his majeſty's forces in Oxford{hire fhalk ad- 
* vance no nearer to Windfor than Wheatly, and in Buck- 
* -nghamſhire no nearer to Ayleſbury than Brill; and that 
in Berks the forces reſpectively ſhall not advance ncarer 
«the one to the other than now they are: and that the 
* parhament-forces in Oxfordſhire ſhall advance no nearer 
* to. Oxford than Henley; and thoſe in Buckingham no 
5** nearer to Oxford than Ayleſbury : and that his majeſty's 
forces ſhall take no new quarters above twelve miles 

| K 3 „ from 
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1643. „ from Oxford any way; and that the parliament · forces 

chan take no new quarters above tur lve miles from 
Wingert ay eee 20 780) boy 191do 5d om 3 

That no frege ſhall be begun ot continued againſt 


| 
| 


| eint the ſieg e ſhall return to Cirenceſter, and Malmſbury, 
44 2 Oxford, as fall be moſt for their convenieney; 
the parliament- forces which are in Gloceſterſhire, 
«ſhall remain in the cities of Gloceſter, Briſtol, and the 
£ caſtle and town of Berkley, or retire neqrer to Windſor, 
as they ſhall ſee cauſe; and that thoſe 'of Wales which 
ce are drawn to Gloceſter, ſhall return into their quarters, 
4 Fe They" were before wer drew adele to G ſter- 
cc SA. - 
5. That in caſe ie be: pretended on either! ſide, as the 
F* ceſlation 1s violated, no act of "hoſtility 3s immediately to 
c follow; but firſt, the party complaining is to acquaint 
-< the lord general on the other ſide, and to allow three 
ce da S aſter notice given for ſatisfaction. And in caſe ſatis- 
« faction be not given, or accepted, then five days notice 
« to be given before hoſtility begin: and the like to be ob- 
« ſerved in the remoter armies by the commanders in chief. 
6. Laſtly, That all the other forces in the kingdom 
„ of England and dominion of Wales, and not before- 
$ mentioned, ſhall remain in the ſame quarters and places 
« as they are at the time of the publiſhing this ceflation, 
«© and under the ſame conditions as are mentioned in the 
articles before, and that this ceſſation ſhall not extend to 
«© reftrain the ſetting forth, or employing of ny ſhips for 
ce the defence of his ma jeſty s dominions! “ 
The king's Te King replied to theſe propoſitions by a meſſage to 
1 anſwer to both houſes, complaining, „That he had been left with- 
[| ele broke ee ut an anſwer almoſt a'month, from the 3d to the 28th, 
| March 6. 6 of! February. He conceived, that the articles of the ceſ- 
Id. p. 172. c ſation now preſented to him, were ſo ſtrict, that ſuch of 
© hĩs good ſubjects who were not of his army would receive 
40 no benefit by the ſuſpenſion, which he would ever inſiſt 
* on: and therefore he had returned the articles with ſuch 


* 


e ſent to, ſinee they ſufficjently manifgſted how ſolicitous 
«6 he was for the good of his people; and how deſirous to 
4 piedent any more effuſion of his ſubjects blood. He de- 
ee fired/'the” ceflation” might begin the Tath of March, or 
d ſboner, it the and ſhould be ſooner agreed on, and 
" was! ; Willing" dl the W continue for- twenty days, 


on 'Gloceſter, und — His majeſty” forces now employed 
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* alterations as he doubted not but both houſes would con- 


(e in | 
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et in which titne he hoped by the treaty a full peace might 1643. 
« be eſtabliſhed throughout the N 2451 1 „ 
It muſt be obſerved, that the king in this negotiation 
propoſed to himſelf three advantages, as will;hereafter evi- 
dently appear: 1. Jo gain time to make his preparations, 
2. To ſet on ſoot, hy means of a ceſſation of arms a, free 
commerce and cotreſpondence between the quarters of both 
armies, and particularly, between London ad; heed, 
which would help to provide himſelf of many things neceſ- 
ſary for the enſuing compaign, by | ſending for them from | 
London or elſewhere. 3. To convey ſafely from Vork the | 
forces and ammunition that were come from Holland. All 
this was concealed under the pretenee of procuring the eaſe 
of his people by a free commerce throughout the kingdom. 
Theſe are the articles which he ſent to both houſes, with 
the alterations he mentioned. 5 
„J. That all manner of arms, ammunition, money, propoſals 
ec bullion, and victuals paſſing for the uſe of either army, made by the 
« without a paſs or ſafe- conduct, from the generals of each*'"s for * 
* army, may be ſtayed and ſeized on, as if no cellation rms, Ibia. 
t were agteed on at all.“ II 
The king omitted here the words [and other commodities.] 
II. That all officers and ſoldiers of either army paſſing 
ec without licence or ſafe- conduct as aforeſaid, may be ap- 
« prehended and detained, as if no ſuch ceſſation were 
&« agreed upon at all: and that all manner of perſons, his 
c majeſty's ſubjects, of what quality or condition ſoever 
te (except officers and ſoldiers of either army) ſhall paſs to 
% and from the cities of Oxford and London, and back 
again at their pleaſure, during this ceſſation, as likewiſe 
to and from any other parts of his majeſty's dominions, 
« without any ſearch, ſtay, or impriſonment of their per- 
“ fons, or ſeizure and detention of their goods or eſtates : 
& and that all manner of trade, traffick, and commerce, 
ebe free and open between his majeſty's ſubjects, except- 
« ing as aforeſaid, between the officers and ſoldiers of either 
army, or for arms, ammunition, money, , bullion, or 
victuals, for the uſe of either army, without a paſs or 
ſafe - conduct, as aforeſaid, which may Ef good begin- 
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is | * ning to renew the trade and correſpondence of the king- 
0 dom, and whereby his good ſubjects may be reſtoted to 
* e that liberty and freedom they were born to and have fo 
or T happily enjoyed, till theſe miſerable diſtractigns, and 

wich, even during this wat, his majeſty hath to his ut- 


moſt laboured to TT e che way by moſt ſtrict 


4 &« proclamations, 


183 T HE HEIST OR 
1043. „ proclamations, to the Paſfage of all commodities, even 
; wp the hy f London itſelf. Nt 40 Lille 
ir LL, Ihe beginning of this 51 is the ſame as in the 
parlament's, but the end is different, Via, 00 

1 And t at the forces of neither army all Avance the 
2 quarters nearer to each other, than they ſhall be upon 
<,/the,fday.agteed on fot the ceſſation. to begin; otherwiſe 
in paſſage and communication between their ſeveral quar- 
<< ters. xeſpectively, without any acts of hoſtility each to 
0 other, but may enlarge themſelves within their own 

00 quarters reſpectively, as they ſhall find convenient. 

Herely the king was at liberty to ſend for his forces from: 
York to Oxfer d, without any oppoſition from the parliament 5 
army. 

IV. That the forces of either army in Gloceſterſhire, 
ce Wiltſhire, and Wales, as likewiſe in the cities of Glo- 
<« ceſter, Briſtol, and the caſtle and town. of Berkley, ſhall 
% be guided by "the rule exprelled i in the latter part 'of the 
40 precedent article. 

V. This article is exactly the ſame with the parlia- 
ment's. 

« VI. That all other forces in the kingdom. of England, 

. and dominion of Wales, not before mentioned, ſhall re- 
main n the ſame quarters and places, as they are at the 
«« time:of publiſhing this ceſſation, otherwiſe than in paſ- 
ſage and communication between their ſeveral quarters, 
* as is mentioned in the latter part of the ſaid article; and 
<« that this ceſſation ſhall not extend to reſtrain the ſetting _ 
forth, or employing any ſhips for the defence of his ma- 
80 jeſty's dominions, provided that his majeſty be firft ac- 
e quaiuted with the particulars, and that fuch ſhips as ſhall 
te be ſet forth be commanded by ſuch perfans as his majeſty 
& ſhall prove of. 
„VII. Laſtly, That during. the ceſſation, none of his 
e majeity's ſubjects be impriſoned, otherwiſe than accord- 
| T ing to the known laws of the land; and that there ſhall 
<< be no plundering or violence offered to any of his maje- 
ty ſuhhects, And his majeſty is very willing, if there 
be any ſcruples made concerning theſe propoſitions and 
* circumſtances of the ceſſation, that the committee for 
+ the treaty nevertheleſs may immediately | come hither, 
de andfoall matters pefrnins the ceſſation may be ſettled 
* 2 by them,” © 
Kufbwerth, Though both houſes were by no means pleaſed with the 
b. 73. ki: ing 85 Uteratio: ns in their articles, yet as be Nec to treat 


upon 
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upon that ſubject, they deſired a ſafe · conduct for ſix com- 1643. 
miſſioners, namely, the earl of Northumberland, the lord. 
Say, and four commoners *, "The king immediately grant- r 
ed it, excepting the Lord Say, becauſe he was proclaimed 1466. 
traitor 2. When he ſent the ſafe- conduct, he ſignified to 

them by a meſlage, that he was content his propofitioh con- 

cerning the magazines, Ic. and theirs for diſbanding the 

armies, ſhould be firſt treated of and agreed, and then the 

ſecond of his majeſty's, and the ſecond of theirs, and ſo in 

order : And that the time of the treaty might not exceed 

twenty days. | OUT 

Ile parliament's five commiſſioners repairing to Oxford, The parlia- 


preſented to the king freſh articles concerning the ceſſation _ _ 
of arms. But they were ſo little different from the firſt, ceſfation. 
that the king was not ſatisfied with them. And therefore Ruſhworth, 
he delivered to the commiſſioners the following objections V. p. 173. 
againſt the laſt articles: $3: 1 

1. They are in effect the ſame his majeſty formerly ex- e King's 
cepted to, and there is not the leaſt mention of freedom of he 
commerce between his ſubjects, and conſequently they have March 23. 
no eaſe or benefit by this ceſſation, though that is his ma- . p. 177. 


jeſty's chief aim. | TR 
2. The putting the ſhips that may be employed under 


the command of perſons approved of by his majeſty, is not 
conſented to by theſe articles; and by that means the con- 
veying of any number of forces from one place to another : 
(which is an act of hoſtility) remains free to both houſes. 

3. The army raiſed by the parliament is ſpoken of, as if 
his majeſty were no part of the parliament, or himſelf to 
have raiſed that army. Now in order to prevent any in- 
conveniencies that might ariſe upon real differences or miſ- 
takes, upon the latitude of expreſſions, . and to avoid delays, 
his majeſty defired the committee might have liberty to de- 
bate any ſuch differences and expreſſions, and yet no ſuch 
power is given in theſe articles, and the committee confeſſed 
to his majeſty they have no liberty, but are ſtrictly bound 
to the very words of the articles now ſent. 

4. His majeſty's deſire, that during the ceſſation none of 
his ſubjects might be impriſoned otherwiſe than according 
to the laws of the land, is in no degree conſented to. 


| | & 
1 Mr, Pierrepoint, Sir William Er- tien, he ſhould enjoy the benefit of 
myn, Sir John Holland, and Mr, the fafe-conduQt, as well as if parti- 
Whitelock. Wphitelock, p. 68. cularly named, But they did not ſend 
> But he told them, in caſe they any in his ſtead, ſo only five wen, 
thought fit to ſend any other in his Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. 173. 
oom not liable to the ſame excep- | 
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1643. 5. His majeſty's deſire againſt violerice is not at all taken 
Cy naiceofg nor. is his deſi 1 plundering any way ſatiſ- 
feds; his majeſty not only meaning thereby the ng; of 
the fillet by the unrulineſs of the | uncommanded foldiers, 
ieulatly the violence and plundering uſed to his ſub- 
1 edta, ſor not —— to impoſitions required from them 
v ordimnances of one or both n which. 0 eontrary to 
the non laws of the land. 
6.0 Beſides, as there is no conſent eiven/tn thoſe altera- 
tions offered by his majeſty, ſo where an abſolute conſent 
may be ſuppoſed, becauſe the very words of his majeſty's 
articles are wholly preſerved, yet by reaſon of the relation 
of ſomewhat going g before: that is varied by them, the ſenſe 
of thoſe words is wholly varied too. that upon the 
matter, all the — made by his majeſty (which did 
not in terms agree with thoſe preſented to 0 Bi) are utterly 
rejected. For theſe reaſons his majeſty deſires that the com- 
mittee now ſent may ſpeedily have liberty to debate and 
agree upon the articles of ceſſation. 

Both houſes perceiving, the king concedled. 2 the 
little alterations he had made in their articles, more than 
2 at furſt ſight, thought proper to tell him, they 
were not wholly ignorant what advantages he intended to 
drau from ſuch a ceſſation of arms as e propoſed. Lo 
that end, they ſent him their reaſons in writing why they 
were obliged to reject his additions to their articles. The 
ſubſtance of their reaſons was to this effect: 

The parlia- % 1. That if they ſhould grant ſuch a 858 trade as your 
2 0 majeſty deſireth to Oxford and other places, where your 
they "ao de forces remain, it would be very difficult, if not impoſſi- 
agree to the ce ble, to keep arms, ammunition, money and bullion, from 
38 «6: paſſing into your majeſty's army, without very ſtrict and 
tion. frequent ſearches, which would make it ſo troubleſome, 
March 27. d chargeahle, and dangerous to the ſubjects, that the que- 
833 <« ſtion being but for twenty days for ſo few places, the 
Cluendon, 5 miſchiafs and inconyeniencies to the whole kingdom 
T. II. p. 148. would be far greater than any advantage which that 
% ſmall number of your neee (whom it W can 

M4 have g 
dock a — then is = otherwiſe than: 1s ; expreſſed by 
4s; your! majeſty s anſwer; for whereas they are charged not 
'K:torrgivecthe: leaſt permiſſion of this liberty and treedom 
<6; of trade during the ceſſation, the truth is, That they do 
grant ũt as fully to the benefit of the ſubjects even in time 
of war; and that your majeſty, in preſſing this for the 

4 


people 8 
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4e people's good, doth therein deſire that which will be 16 
43. 

every little beneficial to the ſubject, but exceeding advun 
i tageous to your | majeſty, in ſupplying your army with 
c many and making your quarters a ſtaple for 
<< ſuch commodities as may he vented in the adjacent equn- 
ce tis, and 5 we money thither, whereby the inhabi- 
ce tants will be better enabled dy loans and contribu- 
« tions to ſupport your majeſty's army. And as, 
ce majeſty's may receive much advantage, and the other 
« army much danger, if ſuch freedom ſhould be granted 
<« to thoſe places; ſo there is no probability that the army 
“ raiſed by the lords and commons, ſhall have any return 
« of commodities and other ſupplies from thence, which 
& may be uſeful for them: And they conceive, that in a 
ec treaty for a ceſſation, thoſe demands cannot be thought 
tc reaſonable which are not indiſttrent; that! 15, ec: ad- 
4e yantageous to both parties. 

6 As they have given no interruption to the trade of the 
kingdom, but in relation to the ſupply of the co 
C army, which the reaſon of war requires; ſo they be- 
« ſeech your majeſty to conſider, whether your ſoldiers 
6 have not robbed the carriers in ſeyeral parts, where there 
te hath been ſuch reaſon; and your ſhips taken many ſhips, 
«to the great damage, not only of particular merchants; 
„but of the whole kingdom. And whether your "majeſty 
e have not declared your own purpoſe, and endeavoured 
by your miniſters of ſtate, to embark the "merchants 
“ goods in foreign parts, which hath been in ſome mea- 
& ſure executed upon the Eaſtland merchants in Denmark, 
and is a courſe which will much diminiſh-thei wealth of 
„ the kingdom, violate the law of nations, make other 
« princes arbiters of the difference betwixt your:majeſty 
and your people, break off the intercourſe between this 
* and other ſtates, and like to bring us into ef and 
diſſenſion with all the neighbouring nations. pr 

* 2. Io demand the approving} of the — obne 
<* the Ships, is to deſire the ſtrength of one party to the 
* other, before the difference be ended, and againſt all 
rules of treaty; to make a ceſſation at 2225 would leave 
the kingdom naked to thoſe foreign forces, which they 
have great cauſe to believe have been ſolicited againſt 
them, and the ports open for ſuch ſupplies of arms and 
$6 ammunition as ſhall be brought from beyond the ſeas: 
"08, But for OY wy nen uy ES by — 

Lal! „from 
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1643. © from, one; port to another, they ſhall. obſerve. the articles 
— © of the ceſſation by which that is reſtrained. 


Py for ———— of the army raiſed by the 
60 parli y.are contented, it ſhould: k de — thus 
4d by. 3 Hauſe *4 harliament,) as not deſiring to 
Bag upon words; but to give any concluſive power in 
40 ieee to the committeee upon ſuch differences as may 
ariſe, wherein the houſes. have given no expreſs direc- 
« ti is neither ſafe for the committee to undertake, nor 
or the two houſes to grant; yet to debate, and to 
« 2350 the reaſon of their deſires, whereby an agreement 
« from. your majeſty may be procured, is granted to them; 
<« and although the — houſes did think it moſt proper 
«© the ceſſation ſhould be firſt agreed on, and that it was 
<< unfit to treat in blood, yet to — the world of their 
earneſt longing after peace, they have given power to 
the committee, to enter into the treaty upon the two 
firſt propoſitions, notwithſtanding the ceſſation be not 
«+ yet aſſented to; and thoſe being agreed, they hope the 
<« foundation will be laid not only of a ſuſpenlion, but a 
<« total abolition of all hoſtility in the kingdom. 

4. If the nature of war be duly conſidered, it muſt 
<< needs be acknowledged, that it is incompatible with the 
<< ordinary rules of a peaceable government: your majeſty 
*© would have them commit none, but according to the 
„ known, laws of the land, whereby they conceive your 
« majeſty underſtands, that it muſt be by the ordinary 
<« proceſs of law; which being granted, it will follow, 
% that no man muſt, be committed by them ſor ſupplying 
« your majeſty with arms, powder, ammunition : for by 
« the law of the land, the ſubject may carry ſuch goods 
C from London or any other place to Oxford, the ſoldiers 
* muſt not be committed if they run from their colours, 
66 and refuſe any duty in the army, M man ſball be commit- 
« ted for not ſubmitting to neceſſary ſupplies of money + So that 
« if this, be yielded in your majelty's ſenſe, they ſhall be 
« diſabled. to. reſtrain ſupplies from their enemies, and to 
„ govern. or, maintain their own ſoldiers. It cannot be 
66 thought reaſonable, that under the diſguiſe of a ceſſa- 
40 tion, they ſhould admit that which will neceflarily pro- 
6s Aus; ths the diſſolving of the n and the en of 
« the 
N. PER: not en that your majeſty. doch intend, 
<« that if any be taken with ſupplies, for this army, or mu- 
+ tinying in your "own, ſuch perſons ſhall not be * 

te 
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cc js, b 
«fo 9 vn this limitation of 'known laws, that though 
« it lays ftrait bonds upon both houſes, yet it leaves your 
cc generals as much lib a 
c nied by your majeſty, that theſe known laws give any 
« power to the two houſes of parliament to falle arms, 
ce and ſo conſequently their general cannot exerciſe any 
«« martial law in thoſe caſes; and it is not unlike, but that 
« jt will be affirmed; that the generals conſtituted by your 
« majeſty's commiſſion, have that power by the fine 
« known laws; fo that this article, under the ſpecious 
„ ſhew of liberty and Jaw, would altogether difable them 
c to defend their liberties and laws, and would produce to 
« your majeſty an abſolute victory and ſubmiſſion, under 
ce pretence of a ceſſation and treaty. | 
« 5, Being, by neceflity inevitable on their part, en- 
« forced to a defenſive war in this unhappy breach be- 
ec tween your majeſty and them, and that they are therein 
« warranted both by the laws of God and man, it muſt 
<< needs follow, that by the fame laws they are enabled to 
t raiſe means to ſupport that war; and therefore, till it 
< ſhall pleaſe God to incline your majeſty to afford them 
ce ſuch a peace as may ſecure them, they cannot relinquiſh 
<< the power of laying taxes upon thoſe who ought to join 
ce with them in that defence, and the neceſſary ways of le- 
« vying thoſe taxes upon them, in caſe of refuſal, for 
ce otherwiſe their army muſt needs be diſſolved. Bat if 
your majeſty ſhall] conſent to difband the armies, the 
<« cauſe of the war being taken away, the conſequences 
« will likewiſe be removed, and the ſubject reſtored to the 
benefit of thoſe laws which the neceſſity of arms hath 
in ſuch caſes ſuſpended. | | 
« 6. They deny any pretence of conſenting to thoſe al- 
** terations and additions offered by your majeſty; only in 
<< the preamble they ſay, they have conſidered. of thoſe ar- 
ce ticles, with ſuch alterations and additions; unto which 
<< articles they profeſs they were ready to agree, not as 
they were accompanied with thoſe alterations and addi- 
<* tions, but in ſuch manner as they expreſſed, As for the 
5+ clauſe left out in the third arts; it implied a freedom 
<<. of paſſage and communication of quarters, which is con- 
% trary to the nature of the ceflfation, whereby matters 
ſhould be preſerved in the ftate they are, and neither 
party have liberty ſo much to advantage himſelf, 8 is 
Witt! e FE eds evident 


as before: for it hath bern de- 


157 


et ted, but according to the known laws of the land, that 1643. 
proceſs of law: but rather that your majeſty will...... 
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ic evident your majeſty might do, if your forces in the 

2 nerd and weſt might join with thoſe at Oxford, and 

, « bring thoſe ſupplies of treaſure-or-anms:thither; which 

«« were brought out of Holland; or at leaſt it ſhould be fo 

<< indifferent, as td give a proportionable advantage to the 

E. n not. For the forces under 
11 


« 


p 


& eaſy paſſage from one: to the other zubut your maje- 
« {ty's forces. are ſevered-the one from the other, by many 


4 and if (they. had adwittec 


44 counties, r and competent | armies ; 
this clauſe, they had bereaved 


<<. themſelves of one of the greateſt advantages, and freed 


The king's 


anſwer, 
April 4. 
Ruſhworth, 


1 V. P. 186, ; op 


&c. 


<<, your, majeſty's party of one of the greateſt inconvenien- 
* cies. which your majeſty or they have in this war. 

„ For the reaſons already alledged, they cannot agree to 
<« the alterations and enlargements of the ceſſation pro- 
« pounded, or to transfer any ſuch power to the com- 
<< mittees, of treating, debating, and agreeing upon thoſe 
articles in any other manner than the. houſes have di- 
<« reed. But that a fair and ſpeedy paſſage may be opened 
« to a ſecure and happy peace, they have enabled their 
& committees to treat and debate upon the two propoſi- 
<« tions concerning his:majeſty's own revenue, the delivery 
de of his towns, caſtles, magazines, and ſhips, and the 
sc diſbanding of the armies ; which being agreed upon, -A 
<< preſent peace and ſecurity will follow, and the treaty 
ce upon the other propoſitions be facilitated, without fear of 
<« interruption, by the confuſion of war, or exaſperation 
« of either party by the bloody effects thereof. 

The king failed not to reply to this paper. But as his 
anſwer was very long, I ſhall content myſelf with inſerting 
the moſt material part of each article. 


10908: pft. Concerning the freedom of trade +1 
His majeſty denies that he has any private benefit by it, 
and aſſures, that the good of the people is the only advan- 
tage he has in view. He lightly paſſes oyer the econ. 
chat the ceſſation of arms not being to laſt but twenty days, 
the freedom of commerce could not be, for ſo ſhort a ſpace, 
of any great benefit to the nation. 
His majeſty affirms, that no complaint concerning the 


robbing of carriers by his ſoldiers has been made to him, 


which he has not received to the relief and reparation of 
De een. buf 0: bee e 21 58 
03 nolsz21 esd 2 2 
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He owns, he is reſolved not to grant his protection to 


ſuch perſons abroad, vrho aſſiſt or.conſent to actions of diſ· 


loyalty to him at home. 503. 10. azilqqut Konz galdd 
$i 20 Pruornt 41 Ragol 18 C . oruglloM to 180 MY : nd Mer „ 
A oi 526tn8vbs old 


He ſays as the ſetting out of che preſent fleet is pre- 


tended to be fur the defence: of his dominions, it! is" oft 


neceſſary for his majeſty to know both the deſigtis, u to 
approve of the commanders. He cannot ſee how a' eſſa- 


tion at ſea ſhould leave the kingdom naked to r ; 


and is willing to concur in the reſiſtance of all ſuch} of what 
kind ſoever; and expects, that during the ceſſation, the 
conveying of all forces from one part to another by fea; for 
the affiſtance of the; earl of Eſſex, be reſtrained; which both 
houſes. ſeem now to conſent to, though it be not at all 


expreſſed in their former articles. 
3. Concerning the power of the Committee. 

His majeſty had, and hath great reaſon to deſire, that the 
committee may have liberty to debate and conclude any 
differences and expreſſions in the articles, in order to pre- 
vent loſs of time. Of this there is a clear evidence, in the 
conſent which his majeſty now underſtands to be giyen by 
both houſes, that no forces ſhall, during the ceſſation, be 
ſent by ſea, for the relief of any places held by them; 
which clauſe might in much leſs time have been agreed 
here, if there had been that liberty. And much time muſt 
ſtill be loſt, as the committee have not power to explain 
the meaning of both houſes concerning communication of 
quarters. * . e N TO” 3 

43᷑. Concerning impriſonments. | 

It was no part of his majeſty's intention, that his article 
againſt impriſonment of his ſubjects, otherwiſe than accord- 
ing to the known laws of the land, ſhould extend to the 
deſtruction of the military diſcipline of either army. This 
is an inſtance of the neceſſity of enabling ſome perſons to 
conclude upon theſe articles, ſince a limitation. of, half a 
dozen words would have ſaved moſt of this fourth realon. 

Hated 36919 VIE 10 


4 3 Concerning taxes. ae ee T 
W. IATLOIINOD zien ente tem eit! 
His majeſty inſiſts very much, upon the two houſes not 


having a legal power to impoſe. taxes without his Conſtnt. 


And adds, he is very well pleaſed to find they have need of 
force and rapine to raiſe them. He ſays, he has gy” Sp 
I | | inſiſt, 


oncerning the; Hb. 
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ink crae do ſuck! Fidlence be uſed towards His ſubjects, 


impo . — Wi, to 
be obliged from No Hke courſe, gore ly wholly"upon 


the jut e of his cauſe, and the Aon of fs people. ö 


Aer — Concerning communication. of — * 1 
F on 's —_ this article was very general and 
chi concerns hin that this and 

that no aſter. differences may 
ariſe —— arry — poonts ſince they, whoſe i 
and malice could perſuade ty of his people, that in the bu- 
ſineſs of Brentford, he had broken a ceſſation before any was 
made or offered, would have a much eaſter work to lay the 
breach of a made ceſſation to his charge, if the ground of 
the breach would bear the leaſt diſpute. He agrees, that 
in a ceſſation the advantages ſhould be equal, but from 


this principle draws the inference, -F hat therefore Sir Ralph 


Hopton, and the earl of Newcaſtle, ought. to have the ſame 
— * to come to him, as the earl of Stamford, and the 
aiffax, had to come to the earl of Eſſex 24. 
"REMARK (I.) This advantage not acoruing to both 
houſes by the ceſſation of arms, fince had it before, 
—— wil could not pretend to the ne virtue of the 
; 
"He — his anſwer with ſaying 6: | Notwithſtanding 
« all this, his majeſty,” to ſhew his abundant deſire of peace, 
« is contented to ada a ceſſation upon the matter of their 
« own articles, ſo that his majeſty may not be underſtood 
to Conſent to any impoſing upon his ſubjects, or impri- 
« ſoning them, to force them to contribute; ſo that there 
«© may not be a liberty for any rapine, plurdering, or ſeizing 
% upon his ſubjects by the” parliament's ſoldiers, for not 
<< {ſubmitting to ſuch illegal impoſitions; for otherwiſe both 
e houſes may, during the ceſſation, impoſe new taxes, not 
«« only to the nineteenth part, but if they pleaſe, to the halt 
© of, or all their eſtates; and their army 1 then be at 
ec leiſure to be employed as collectors, as well of the old as 
« the new — and vaſt ſums would and might by 
e this means be raiſed, to their own extraordinary advan- 
8 tage; and great diſadvantage of his majeſty, who can 
<-neither obtain his own conſent to take the-like courſes, 
—_— in caſe he could, is he fo quartered as to have within 
the power of his army, any ſuch city as London, or ſo 
45 man and rich counties as they „ . to retire to on ſuch 
0 afocergen, 2 n Apia. _—_—_— YE 2. 


_ - Both 


* * , — % * 
* 
F | N G 
- 


LAN N D. i6t 
doth: houſes . examined the king's. anſwer, 
. nba e (Par G2 


ah wo 


x5 me any, 5 1 - 
— treat an 
; and the rather bay te — longer tru 
t det 2 was hoe ſeven days, enononen- 
tc and if the ceſſation were preſently agreed, it would not v. * 
<< yield any conſiderable advantage to the kingdom; Where- 
© fore they ſhould deſite his majeſty, to, give a ſpeedy and 
cc poſitive anſwer to their firſt propoſition concerning the 
ts diſbanding, that fo the people might vat ave the ſhadow, 
6 — — 5 
Theſe inſtruftions being communicated, to, the king; held. p. 192. 
returned an anſwer, wherein he endeavoured to ſhow, is 
u not his fault chat a ceflation. of arms was not con- 
He preſſed again, that whatever was thought 
doubtful in the — might be 92 Was 
excepted. at might be debated, a Den ded, and 
power given to the committee to that fd 
Theſe are all the tranſactions concerning the ſuſpenſion 
of arms propoſed. by the king, and. by which, probably, he 
had hoped to reap great advantages, had the two houſes 
been leſs upon their guard. As the conferences on the peace 
were not to commence till the 25th of March, whatever 
was done before that day concerning the ceſſation, is to be 
conſidered, rather as a preparative, than as part of the con- 
ferences, though the negotiation concerning the ſuſpenſion 
was continued till the 7th of April. 
I muſt now ſpeak of the eſſemial part of the katy, re- Negotiation 
lating to the terms offered on both ſides for a peace. As upon the 
it was agreed to begin with the diſcuſſion of the. two b en 
reſpective propoſitions, his majeſty s firſt Mas immediately 
conſidered. The propoſition was, I hat his revenue, maga- 
Zines, towns, ſhips, and forts, ſhould be reſtored. I ſhall 
m the principal things urged upon each of theſe . 


Concerning the revenue... 


| March the 26th, ahe commitboncrs preſented to the K King) 
a memorial, containing; i 

N. That the amo: houſe of parliament bed net mode 3 
&, of his majeſty's on revenue, but in a very . 107. 
+ dene which for u good part —— in the 
* maintenance of his majeſty's children, 7 work 
© al lOwance eſtabliſhed -by himſelf 35 * 
« f 


Vol. L 0 8 
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1643. 0 ceived out of his own revenue; and'"wold'leave the fanc 


S do his majeſty for the time to come But᷑ they likewiſe 


& propoſed, That he would reſtore, what had been taken 
for his uſe, upon any of the bills aſſigned to other pur- 
e poſts, by ſeveral acts of parliament, or out of the provi i- 
ion made for che war of Ireland.“ 
hot Ad- , h ti i UU Did n 
oft yd II ien The king's anſiuer. yd Nun 162 
„ That he was well contented” to allow whatſoever' had 
4¹ a erm e pleped i in the maintenance of his children, and to 
e feeetve the arrears due to himmfelf, nd to be ſure of his 
& own for the future. 

That he was willing to rene al avere ken for 
« his ufe by any authority from him, upon any bills — 
to other purpoſes, being afured he Had received very ittle 
4 or nothing that way e- * 

gut he expected ſatislaction for all thoſe ſeveral ſums 
h received and diverted to other purpoſes, by orders of one 

e or both houſes, which ought to have been paid upon the 
ic Act of pacification with Scotland, or employed for the 
40. Aae of the debts of the kingdom, and by other acts 
cc of partiament for the relief of his 1 Ones of 
“ Ireland.“ 

The next day, the commiſſioners deſired to 8 of his 
men if he would not account his own revenue to be ſure 
for the future, if both houſes of parliament did leave it in 
the ſame way as it was before the troubles begun. 

The king anſwered, That by thoſe words (of being fur: 
«© of his Non for the future) he meant that no reſtraints or 
«© mnterruption ſhould be made by one or both houſes, in 
and upon his majeſty's revenue, but that it ſhould be left 
in the ſame way it was before the troubles be 

It is eaſy to ſee, there were no difficulties upon this article 
capable oy rr a peace. 


Concerning the magazine.” 


The parliament's commiſſioners offered in writing, © That 

& all the arms and ammunition taken out of his majeſty's 
_ magazines, ſhould be delivered into his ſtores, and what- 

at er mould be wanting, they would in convenient time 
2 fUpply im kind But they li pfopoſed, That the 
p to whoſe charge thoſt public magazines ſhould be 
e Aging es by his majeſty, might be 
ſuch as the two houſes of parliament could confide in. 
Tan sehe wouldeftore all ſuch arms and ammunition, 
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be a8 had been taken for his uſe from the ſeveral counties, 1643. 
cities and towns,” 102 Oo? ru! 9 401 "7191 RIF 2d] 03 * — 
19381 £929 bed wack © 75 b 
n ho of beg: tts 7 500 ing's, anfxer.... | Siu eit 10} ** 
The magazines ſhall be committed to, and continued 
© in the cuſtody of, the ſworn officers, to whoſe places the 
« fame belong. And if any the ſaid officets ſhall forfeit 
ce that truſt by any miſdemeanours,' his majeſty will * no 
oy « means defend them from the juſtice of, the lag. 

%, His majeſty, will reſtore again, and — out of 
« his own {ores, ſuch arms and ammunition às have been 
« taken for his uſe out of the ſeveral counties, ese 

«+. He expects, that the arms and ammunition which have 
ce baen taken from the ſeveral counties and cities, for the 
s uſe of the armies under the command of the earl of 
« Eſſex, be likewiſe reſtored to them. 

Without entring into a more particular diſcuſfion: of this 

article, i it ſuffices to ſay, that the whole difficulty lay in both 
houſes reſerving to themſelves the power of approving ſuch 
as ſhould be entruſted with the cuſtody of the magazines, 
and in the king's pretending, that = legal oath of ſuch 
perſons was a. ſufficient ſecurity. And this rendered _ 
concluſion of it impracticable. 


% 


— / —— — — E 


EL ——— 


Concerning the reſtitution of the towns and fo 2 Y 
The ſame difficulty occurted upon this article. The two 
houſes offered to reſtore the towns and torts, but pretended, 
that they ſhould be delivered into the hands of ſuch perſons 
as both houſes could conhde in, which the king would not 
agree to. As the commiſſioners urged the neceſſity of giving 
ſatisfaction to the people, with reſpe& to their fears and 
jealouſies, the king anſwered, That he rather expected, 
their reaſons ſhould have had ſome foundation in the law of 
the land, than that they ſhould. only have inſiſted, upon 
fears and jealouſies, of which as he did not know the ground, 
ſo was he ignorant of the cure. 
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Concerning the ſhips: 1 411 1 as 

It 5 the ſame with this as with the two foregoing. arti- 
cles. Both houſes required, that the lord high - admital and 
| commanders. of ſhips ſhould take a particular oath, to 
8 98 0 mob. power i preſerve the true proteſtant. reli- 
d . the; peace of the kingdom, againſt all foreign 

Foc, 1 05 all other. forces. 1 raiſed without, his majeſty au- 
W Saen pt che i jos houſes of Parliament. Bu 


» 
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16 43; he bing wauld-not.confent to it, alledging, che oaths which 
—— hoſe officers were by law already obliged to take, were 

| 40 ſuffcient. Only he ſaid, if any thing ſhould be made 

| pear to him nee to be added, We. there ſhould be 

| 115 and peaceable convention of parhament, he. would 

| readil 6 Kel to an act for ſuch addition. * 

| If it is conſidered, what was the occalion 0 the war, it it 
will ally be perceived, that the execution and not the in- 
Junction 95 the laws was the queſtion, Wherefore the king, 
in pretenditig that eve Ait ſhould be ſettled by the laws, 
did not meddle in the leaſt with the queſtion to be decided 
in his diſpute with the parliament. 

'Ruſhworth, The king's firſt propoſition having len thus debated in 

V. . 206. vain, they proceeded to the firſt of the parliament's, which 
contained two articles ; namely, that both armies ſhould be 
diſbanded, and his ma jeſty return to his parliament. 

The king s anſwer 90 the firſt was, „ That he was will- 
| <« ing all armies ſhould be diſbanded, and conceived the beſt 
pl << way to it to be a ſpeedy concluſion of the treaty, and for 

| ce that purpoſe he deſired, that the time given to the com- 
« mittee of both houſes to treat might be enlarged.” 

As to the ſecond, * He would repair to his parliament, 
& as ſoon as he could poſſibly do it with bis honour and 
ce ſafety,” 

As the king's anſwer was too general and doubtful, the 
commiſſioners in writing deſired to know, If by the words 
a ſpeedy concluſion of the treaty) he intended a concluſion 
<< of the treaty on his firſt propoſition, and their propoſition 
4e for diſbanding the armies, or a concluſion of the treaty 
cc on all the propoſitions of both parts.” 

The king anſwered, © That by 4 ſpeedy concliſion of the 
«© treaty, he intended ſuch a Sion of the treaty, as 
there might be a clear evidence to himſelf and his ſubjects 
« of a future peace, and no ground left for the continuance 
«© and growth of the preſent bloody diſſenſions; which, he 
c doubted not, might be obtained, if both houſes ſhould 
6 conſent, that the treaty might proceed without further 
< intertuption or limitation of days,” 

This anſwer being no leſs ambiguous than the former, 
the onions inſiſted upon an explanation of what they 
had lready defrred ; as alſo that he would be pleaſed to let 
them Kr: What he intended-ſhould be a clear « evidence to 
him and Bis fuby jets of a future x Peace: 

Ts king Aer „That if the concluſion K he 
* e on his 4 firſt e ee the ion of both 


— — — . — —— 


04 houſes, 
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4e Aguſegz iculd be fo. full and. perfectly made, that the 
4 Jaw of the land might have a full, free, and uninterrupte 
«cgurle, for the defence and e of the rights 
16786 19 ſie 4 FASL, \ $4.93; 1 28 © ak (3 4 
« his majeſty, both houſes, and his ſubjects, there would 
ebe thence" à clear 'eyidence._ of a future deze and this. 
« would be ſuch. a concluſion as he intended, He neyer 
% meant, that both armies ſhould remain undiſbanded until 
« all the propoſitions of both ſides were fully concluded. 
«© But he was very ſorry, that in that point of the propoſi- 
4 | @ i *t . IFC 323; 
tion of both houſes, viz. his return to the parliament, 


1 


<« they had yet no manner of power or inſtructions ſo much 


« as to treat with him.“ 


| 


The king uſed ſuch general expreſſions, that it was eaſy. 


to ſee, he ſought only to prolong the conferences, or to 
make ſome advantage of the commiſſioners anſwers. In all 
appearance, he would alſo have found a freſh occaſion of 


ing his return to the parliament. 

April the roth, the commiſſioners preſented another paper 
to his majeſty, wherein they ſaid, That by new inſtruc- 
« tions they were commanded to inſiſt upon the diſbanding 
* of the two armies, and that both houſes conceived his 
« anſwer to be in effect a denial, unleſs they departed from 
c“ all thoſe cautions and limitations contained in their reply 
«© to his firſt propoſition : that if they had not inſerted their 
« defire of his majeſty's return in their committee's inſtruc- 
tions, it was becauſe they conceived the diſbanding the 
% armies would facilitate his reſolution therein.” 


During the courſe of the negotiation, the king had fre- 1 
quent conferences in private with the commiſſioners. White-ονοο cv 


lock relates in his memorials, that in one of theſe confer-ance. 
| Whitelock, 


ences, the commiſſioners (of whom he was one) havin 
been with the king till midnight, and preſſed him with their 
reaſons upon a very material point, his majeſty was prevailed 
with to give a ſatisfactory anſwer, which would have much 


conduced to a happy ſucceſs of the treaty, and told them, 


He was fully ſatisfied, and promiſed to let them have hi; 
& anſwer in writing according to their deſire;“ but becauſe, it 


was then too late to draw it up, he ordered them to wait on 
him the next morning at ſuch an hour. Accordin ly they 
came, but inſtead of that anſwer, which they expected, the 


king gave them a paper quite Contrary to what Was con- 
cluded. the night before, and very much tending to the 
breach of the treaty. Whitelock ſays, he was intormed by 
lome of the king's NNE, that after the Commiſkoners 
$I A J 3 were 


delays in the debate of that part of the propoſition concern- 
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V. p. 259. 
Clarendon, 
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from his majeſty 
I ſome of his, be bed-chamb <4 


| 11 S. 
Fay hi council Rh 
(and.; Bt, 1 Er) Park 

from himſelf what, W. 1 95 10 
it would tend to ſuch an, ie ue gd. not with 15 hey 
being rather for the continuance. the 1 never | 1 per- 
ſuagipgghe king, till, they prevailed with him | to habe his 
for * utions, and IS Af wer to be 


5 ly nd give order f. fr, d 

F contrary. to what he had, promi j it bein 
— . — 8 . to prefer Ld, 05 gane a 3 — 
to his yn. Which is an ob ervation con firmed | 7 by the 
lord Clarendon in his character of king Charles TY: Ie 
Wbitelock does not lays, that the king's, anſwer he men- 
tions, was the ſame with the following meſſage e; but in _ 
likelihood it was ſo, ſince it was the cauſe « of preakigg off 
the conferences. However this be, on. the 12th of April 
the. king ſent this meſſage to both houles, notwithſtanding 
the endeavours of the commiſſioners to diſſuade him from it. 


Subſtance of the king's meſſage to both houſes, April 12, 1643. 


te A ſoon as his majeſty is fatisfied concerning his own 
15 revenue, magazines, ſhips, and ports, to which he 
e defires, nothing but, that the juſt, known, legal rights 
of his majeſty (deyolved to him from his progenitors) 


thao 


4 and of the perſons truſted, by him, which have violently 


ne wh Dang, . of, a eerchepr 1 
patience in earing 
55 155 Gagalnſt him, Wb 0 


been taken from both, be — ante him, and unto 
* them. 16 21 

« As ſoon as all che members of both * ſhall be re- 
ſtored to the ſame capacity of ſitting and voting in par- 
<<. liament as they had upon the firſt of January 1641, the 
« ſame of right belonging unto them by their birth-rights, 
<«<..and the free elections of thoſe that ſent them, and having 
been voted from them, for adhęring to his majeſty in 


11821 


W. lock obſerves farther upon 


ue tresty, that thoir inſtructions were 


very ſtrict, and tied them up to treat 
with, 795 but the king himſelf, who, 


ws 1 manifelted on this Gin 2 
"or d parts and abilities, ſtreugtk 


0 Ei aas; 3 his geit not wee that this 


6c ſhould 


and wiſdom, © Mr. Pierrepoint acted 
his part with deep foreſight and pru- 
denge. 


Sir. Willam Ermyn was 2 
gentleman of good underſtanding an 
"converſation, and would give his opi- 
nion upon good reaſon, Sir John 
Holland, à gentleman of exce lent 
parts as well as perſon, ſhewed a very 
Ba Judtzment and teſtimony of his 


5H th wen an ſterdum, and would a 75 Mr, 2 ock. r is, 


gr ok ex: jul the arguwogte, , Mow! 
ve a moſt clear qu ment upon th em our, 
Fro ys Reg ing the cüitmif- all thi paph 


. mw ear! of Northumberland 
demeaged Airſet t with much covrage 


was Þ 59 5 much ! a- 
ein e h drawing up 
to m Hing, which wers 

trap ſcribed afterwards = the ſecretay 


"riez, Whitelock, p. 68, 69. | 


cc &« ſhould : PEI þ either to the bilbops, whoſe votes have 1643. 
2 been taken away by bill; or to ſuch; in Whoſe places — 
e new writs, new elections have been made 
oon as his majeſty and both houſes may be ſecured 
a on fuch tümültüoùs afſemblies, as to the great breach 
4e of the 'ptivileges; and the high diſhonour of parliaments 
6 haying anne aſſernbled about both houſes, and awed 
cc the members of the fame,” and occaſioned two ſeveral 
complaints from! the houſe of lords, and two ſeveral de- 
6e ſires of that houſe to the honſe of commons, to join in 
ce a declaration againſt them; the complying with which 
« defire might have prevented all theſe miſerable diſtractions 
« which have enſued. * Which ſecurity, his majeſty con- 
“ ceives, can be only ſettled by adjourning the parliament 
$ to ſome other place, at the leaſt twenty miles from Lon- 
6“ don, the choice of which his majeſty leaves to both houſes. - 
4 His majeſty 'will then moſt RY and readily con- 
.« ſent, that both armies be immediately diſbanded, and give 
da preſent meeting to both his houſes "of parliament at the 
« ſame time and place, at, and to which, the . NN 
« ſhall agree to be adjourned. 
His majeſty being confident, that the "VO Will then 
© recover the due cradle and eſtimation, and that upon a 
free debate, in a full and peaceable convention of parlia- 
ment, ſuch proviſions will be made againſt ſeditious preach- 
« ings and printing againſt his majeſty, and the eſtabliſhed 
8 laws, which hath been one of the chief cauſes of the pre- 
« ſent diſtractions; and ſuch care will be taken concerning 
e the legal and known rights of his majeſty, and the pro- 


x <© perty and liberty of his ſubjects, that whatſover hath been 
i * publiſhed or done, in or by colour of any illegal declara- 
8 tions, ordinances, or order of one or both houſes, or any 
& committee of either of them, and particularly the power 
4 to raiſe arms without his majeſty's conſent, will be in 
0 & ſuch manner recalled, diſclaimed, and provided againſt, 
ed « that no ſeed will remain for the like to ſpring out of for 
u- < the future, to diſturb the peace of the kingdom, and t 
ad & endanger the very being of it.“ 

pi- There was no need of much penetration, to 18 ve by 
hn this meſſage, that the king not only intended to br 

825 the conferences, but alſo was not much inclined" to rare 
bis It was indeed very needleſs to enter into treaty, fitice nei- 
55 er king nor parliament would recede from their, preten- 
2 ri Phe ſhorteſt way would have been to diſcuſs the 
vers gone queſtion, whether dne Was 2 reaſon 0 w 
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3643. in the king and reſtare him £0 his rights; lor every ona of 


| A previouſly, determined: If the feſt of ads 
Sehen 
p But, in all appearances:the. 
went had. foreſeen Whal cams. 65 70 and. agzeed in che 
"SIAN qaly to male the peupld believe — were diſ- 
ed, to a, peace. This was chually neceſſa Wy for 1 
25 in. the people conſiſted the ſttength of both 
| The confe- , ' As ſoon 38 both, houſes regeived/this meſſage, oh lent 
broken off, their commiſſioners palujve orders to return, OY the gonte- 
| tences ceaſed, . 1314: 10 | 
The king's It was not withgut reaſon, that the king Jefired 2 ceſlation 
view im Pr0-of arms an the terms by him propoſed, though for never, ſo 
| bedaddon of ſhort a ſpace, and that he inliſted upon communication of 
| arms, quarters. He found himſelf at Oxford unptovided of am- 
| mitnition, and: the queen, wha was at Vork, had brought 
him a good quantity; but the difficulty, was to convey them 
to Oxford with a ſtrong guard. If therefore the ceſſation 
of RAT had been concluded with the clauſe,of communica- 
quarters, nothing would have hindered the king 
5 ending for his ammunition. from Boks without the 
parliament's being able to complain. For though in the 
- b&rſt article of the propoſed ceſſation, jt was allowed to op 


that ſuch a conveying was a breach of the ſuſpenſion, Since 
therefore by the article of communication of quarters, the 
king might have drawn as many of his troops as he pleaſed 
from York to Oxfard, he might likewiſe, if this article had 
been granted, have ſent for his ammunition, with a guard, 
which the patliament's forces could not have attacked with- 


out breaking the truce, when the guard ſhould: haue paſſed 
into their quarters. 


ol 


"The king It evidently- appears, the king . Annie * 
detaches tage by..1 the. ceſſation of arms, Which, according to him, 
prince Ru- was to be only for the caſe of, the people, ſince from the 


gert to eſta- 


bliſh a com- begining ot. April, When the ;treaty. was negotiating at 
munication Oxford, he detached prince Rupert with twelve hundred 
| WR horſe and ſeven or cight hundreed foot, to eſtabliſn a com- 
Oxfore, Munication between York and Oxford, by. ſecuring certain 
| Clarendon, places between theſe two: Cities. The. tince marched by 
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rohoſitions Aby bath parties, neceſſarily Jed to 
Thar geln, ſo that none _ be decided withgue: this 
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cute, the ke Silkoalies * have, been ſtill 
n e appoſite 
the parlia- 


all perſons carrying ammunition, it was not ſaid however, 
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beige and the beſieged, OY gave hoſtages. - 160 IP, 5 bak 
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RE 9 e ee made the inka- 1643. 
ala fine, as v1 . — 


After conqueſt, the prince W direaly to; and Litch- 

where he Entred without difficulty, the town 12 3 

ing open in ſeveral; places, But the cathedral, with the- P 182. 

cloſe, Was a ſort of | fortreſs, which he was obliged tg believe 

in ſorm, it being ſtrongly garrifoned. At laſt, he drained 

the moat, and ſprung two mines, one whereof taking effe 

he furiouſly ſtorined the place, which was bravely defend 

by the gatriſon: but the dread of not being able to ſtarid a _ 

ſecond. aſſault, cauſed them to defire to capitulate. The 

prince granted them an honourable capitulation, being very 

glad to be freed from the trouble of continuing the ſiege, 

which had laſted ten days. He intended to puſh his con- He is te- 

queſts farther to the north, in order to make a line of com- called by the 


munication between Vork and Oxford : but the king re re- King. 


called him from arb. in him to raiſe the ſiege 
of Reading. 

The treaty at Oxford being broken off the x5th of April, Siege and 
the earl of Eflex marched that day from Windſor, 2 on taking of 
the next, appeared before Reading. His army conſiſted eln * 
ſucteen thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe; and eh 
pune of three hundred horſe, and three thouſand foot. V. p. 26 Aa 

he king was ſo poſſeſſed with the — that the parlia- 27% 207 
ment's ber ſerved them unwillingly and by conſtraint, T. II. p. 177. 
that he iſſued out a proclamation, ur pardon to ſuch 
as were in the earl of Eſſex's army, a precaution intirely 
fruitleſs. At the beginning of the ſiege, the governor, Sir 
Arthur Afton, being wounded in the head, and forced to 
keep his chamber, che command was devolved to colonel 
Richard Fielding, the eldeſt colonel in the garriſon. 

The king no ſooner heard of the ſiege of Reading, but he ld. p. 179. 
ſent away a detachment of horſe, under the command of 
commiſſary Wilmot, who found means to throw into the 


town five hundred men and ſome powder. But this ſupply 


not appearing ſufficient to colonel Fielding, he demanded to 
Capitulate, and a truce was agreed on, during which the 


| 31 ilk „ Ap JP 5 he 
The lord Ci abe, che ef D ho f Mt: . nan 
6 ord. arendon ays, the © who from ning 
town had in it a troop of as, be- Nieden had been a volunteer 1 944 
longiag to the garriſon of Litchfield. P. Ruf ert's trotp, Ws Wund ed, 
Tom, 4], p. 387, + ſo. that he died within two or three + 0 
In tu too eager purſuit of the days, Ibis. dt 0 
84 of horte, William Fielding, earl 


wo THE HISTORY 
1643: At the ſame time the king coming with his army withi 
a ſewy miles of Reading, detached 3 his general, lately 
The king made earl of Forth, who with a thouſand muſqueteers, vi- 
tries in vain ograufly attacked a poſt 1, by Which the king was necefla. 
20wn, rily to paſs, in order to relieve Reading. The earl of Forth 
id, p. 183. Was in hopes, that whilſt he attacked this poſt, che garriſon 
would-ſally out upon the beſiegers. But as without know- 
ing it he had made his attack juſt as the truce was agreed 
on; there was no ſally from the town. 80 Pot being able 
to force the paſs, he retreated to the king. 
Fielding ca- Mean while, Towing having negotiated | a capitulation 
pitulates, with the earl of Eſſex, ound means, before it was entirely 
April 26. concluded, to go in the night to the king, and tell him, he 
hoped: to haye liberty to march away with all their arms and 
been The kirig approved of the capitulation, which 
was ſigned the next day, and the town ſurrendered to the 
 befiegers. - But by one of the articles, which probably Field- 
ing did not tell the king, and which perhaps was not yet 
agreed on, the earl of Eſſex excepted the deſerters, who 
could not obtain liberty to march out with the reſt of the 
Breach of the garriſon; - When the King's troops came out of the town, 
i and were paſſing through the enemies guards, the ſoldiers 
— * ko were, inſulted; and ſome dees plundered, contrary to the 
Vi p. 267. articles of the capi itulation. 
Fielding is The king was very well pleaſed with faying the garriſon 
22 of Reading, and indeed that was his principal view in per- 
| —" TE mitting Fielding to capitulate. But when the garriſon came 
T. Il. p. 185. to Oxford, ſeveral officers complained, that Fielding was 
too haſty in ſurrendering a place which could have held out 
much longer. Nay, ſome accuſed him openly of betraying 
the king. Whereupon he deſired to be tried by a council 
of war, which was granted him, The king, who perhaps 
had too readily conſented to the capitulation, and was in- 
cenſed at him, when he underſtood that the place was ca- 
pable of making a longer defence, could not however find 
fault with his capitulating, ſince it was done with his ap- 
probation. But his admitting the article whereby the deſer- 
ters were excepted, was charged to him as a crime, aud 
the king publiſhed a declaration, proteſting he had not con- 
ſented to that exception, being very far ſtom refuſing pro- 
testion to any who ſhould leave the enemy, and betake 
themſelves to his ſervice. Fielding was likewiſe accuſed of 
not paying punctual obedience to the king's s orders: I 
12 what 
oF: Cirecham bridge, defended by the lord Roberts's agd Berkley's teziments, 
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OF ENGLAND. 171 
wut theſe ördefs Were J have not been able to find r. How- 1643. 
cyer this be; Fiddiri was ſentenced by the council of War | 
to Joſe His Bead; Wien ſentence, after long interceſfionp Id, r. 187. 
was remitted By the" King den his regiment was giverits |, 
4iother: Probably, he was too haſty to conclude the api —« 
tulation, and had not fully declared to the kingy che trum 
ſtate of the place. But as he could not be condemned for 

that, ſince he had the King's conſent to capitulate, other 

pretences were bought. This ſentence occaſioned great dif- 

ſention in the king's army, ſome endeavouring to vindicate 

it, whilft others paſſionately repteſented it as the moſt un- 

juſt that ever was given in the like caſfmſſGFu. e 
The earl of Clarendon fays, the king having received The king 
wrong intelligence, ' that the eat of Eſſex, after the taking po" a falſe 
of Reading, was' marching direMy to' Oxford, reſolved 3 
retire into the north to join the earl of Newcaſtle. ' But it Ori. 
was only a falſe alarm. The earl of Eſſex was ſo little sickneſs in 
able to beſides Oxford, that he was forced on the contrary che parlia- 
to remain above ſix weeks at Reading, without being able 0111.10, 7” 
to act, by reaſon of the ſickneſs which infeſted his army. T. II. p. 188. 
"Whilſt the treaty for peace was negotiating at OxfordgRuſbworth,. 
Sir William Waller continued his conqueſts' along the Be- Wafertke 
vern, where having defeated lord Herbert of Ragland,” ſon Hereford. . 
to the marquiſs of Worceſter, he became maſter of Here- 1. P. 263. 
ford. But in aſſaulting Worceſter he was repulſed; after 7. Hl. 5.1 
which he went and joined the earl of Eſſex before Reading. 18. M. 
As the war was ſpread in all parts of the kingdom, the Order of the 
military actions of this ſecond campaign, cannot, without matters fer 
confuſion, be ſpoken of according to the order of time. And ef he. "= 
therefore I chuſe rather to follow the order of the places, 1643. 

and ſpeak firſt of what paſſed in the middle of the kingdom, 
where the two principal armies lay. I ſhall relate next the 

chief events that happened in the weſt; and laſtly, ſhall 

proceed to what paſſed in the north, and on the borders of 

the eaſtern counties. Theſe being aſſociated by the parlia- 
ment, and well provided with troops, the king had not 
many opportunities to carry the war thither. As for the 
ſouthern counties, nothing conſiderable was acted there this 
campaign. After that, F wal reſume what paſſed of any 
moment, with regard to civil affairs, during the cburſe of 
the year 1643. This method has alſo its inconveniences? 
but 1 ſhall endeavour to avoid them in part, by marking the 
exact time of every event, that the cauſes and "motives 6 

we 
For ſome ſuch he had received rendon, which he had not ꝓreciſely ob- 


in this agitation, ſays the lord Cla- ſerved. Tom. II. p. 187. 
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1043» ol zof the, civil as wilitary actions may be, more eaſily 


| Wh, $1308 5 tell 4s Nox 56nd bit 280i. 
The per: . The taking of Reading, ſeemed Wer omen to the 
bevy Bft nent for the reſt of the campaign. But, as I ſaid, the 
gbeat martality among the earl of Eſſex's ſoldiers, ſuffered 
not to improve that advantage. After the ſurrender of 
ading, both houſes thought of no leſs than beſieging Ox- 
cd, where the king was in great diſtreſs for want of war- 
ike, ſtores... In. all appearance, the intelligence he had re- 
ceived, that the earl of Eſſex was going to march thither, 
came from ſome friends at London, Who knowing it was 
the parliamentꝰ's deſign, did not queſtion, it would be put 
in execution. Mean while, the king received ſome ammu- 
nition in May, and as his enemies were not in condition to 
make any attempt, he remained quiet at Oxford. 
The earl of. At length, after a fix. weeks ſtay at Reading, the earl of 
Eſſex march 1 _ towards Oxford, rather out of condeſcenſion 
es Qs lament, than in expectation of making any pro- 
Ons a greß, by reaſon of the ill ſtate of the army. He ded 
far as however to Thame, within ten miles of Oxford, where he 
TR nerd + There was in his army a Scotch colonel named 
V. p. 290. Hurry, who had ſerved in Germany with the carl of Forth, 
colonelHur- the king's, general, with whom he kept a ſecret correſpond- 
ry deſerts, ence. As ſoon, as the earl of Eſſex approached: Oxford, 
prince Ru- Hurry quitted the parliament's ſervice, and went over to the 
pert of the King, who received him very graciouſſy. After that, he in- 
— — formed prince Rupert of the fituation of the quarters of the 
— parliament's army, and perſuaded him to make an attempt 
The prince upon the enemy. So the prince going from Oxford in the 
ber ob wy evening with a body of horſe, took a long eircuit, and at 


mies quar- break of day came to Wickham, where beating up the quar- 


o 


Clarendon, } 
IL p. 201. 


ters, and re- ters of two regiments, one of horſe, the other of foot, he 


_ —_ them in pieces. Then he attacked another quarter with 


lenden, the ſame ſucceſs, after which he reſolved to retire by a bridge, 
II. p. 201, Where he had left a guard. But the earl of Eſſex having 


202. now. taken the alarm, had detached ſome troops to intercept 


Chaldgra LD ft 
Fwy pigs e prince, who was to croſs Chaldgrave field, and enter a 


Ju. p. 203. lane, Which led to the bridge. The earl of Eſſex's horſe 
3 not giving the prince time to reach the bridge, he choſe ra- 
' ++ */+* ther, to expect them in an open field, than enter the lane 
with the enemy in his rear. He charged therefore theſe 
horſe with ſuch bravery, that he put them to flight towards 
a body of foot, which the earl of Eſſex was leading paſs 

Ba 2x ai | l 1 hi 
1 The lord Clarendon ſays, That which was tow infeſted by the king's 
the deſign of his marching thicher, horſe, than to diſquiet Oxford. Tom. 
. - 8 


wa? rather to ſecure Buckinghamſhie, II. p. a0. 
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Whilf-the horſe were flying, the prince paſſed the lane and 1643. 
bridge, and entered Oxford in triumph 1. Upon 5 ior ng 
alarm at the head-quartets, Mr. Hambden, coloriel of foot chere 
mounted his horſe, and rode as # volunteer in the” Tegltüeng ambien is 
ordered to interoept the prince. He was ſhot in th. ulder june W 
in this action, and within few days died of the wound. Hie crcnden. 
was a perſon very eminent in his party, both for his Stage P. 4 
as an officer in the army, and for his wiſdom and capacity 
as a member of patliament. He had given a good proof” of 
his firmneſs in his famous trial concerning ſfiip-money- 

After this loſs, the earl of Eſſex, whoſe army was in a 
very ill ſtate, thought not proper to remain longer at 
Thame. He put his into quarters of refreſhment at Id. p. 206, 

St. Albans, Uxbridge, and the neighbouring parts, till they 26 
ſhould be recruited and furniſhed with many things they | 
wanted, which the parliament did not ſeem much to regar 
either from inability, or for ſome other reafon. 

From that time, the kingꝰ's military affairs began to flouriſh, The queen 
and the parliament was extremely embaraſſed. The queen brings he 
joined the king the 1 3th of July, and brought him two thou- fg. t 
ſand foot, a thouſand horſe, a hundred waggons laden with Ruſhworth, 
ammunition of all ſorts, fix pieces of cannon, and two mor- V. p. 274. 
tars. On the other ſide, Sir William Waller, ſent into the 14. p. 284. 
welt by the parliament, had the ill fortune to be defeated, Clarendon, 
and his army was fo diſperſed, that it was no longer ſervice- 1 6. 
able 2. In this juncture it was that the king reſolved to 
— Briſtol by prince Rupert, with whom et 
the Corniſh army that had vanquiſhed Sir William Waller. | 

The 22d of July, prince Rupert incamped before Briſtol, Prince Ru- 
and the ſame day, with the aſſiſtance of ſome ſailors, who 3 
had been gained, he ſeized the ſhips in King- road, laden Rue, 
with goods of great value, which the inhabitants of Briſtol v. p. 284. 
had thought to ſecure there. 5 

On the morrow, the prince holding a council of war, it Ne gorms 
was reſolved to proceed by aſſault, and not by a ach. the town. 
The walls muſt have been very weak, otherwiſe, it can > Ha 
hardly be conceived; that the beſiegers ſhould reſolve to 11, p. 226. 
form two days after their arrival, eſpecially as there was a | 
numerous garriſon 'in the place 3, However this be, the 


© With near two hundred priſoners, 


ſeven cornets of horſe, and four en- 


ſigns of foot. Among other perſons " 
note, colonel Gunter was flaln. Cla- 


tendon, Tom, II. p. 203, 204. 

2 He loſt two battles, The battle 
of Lanſdown, July, 55 whereig Sir Be- 
Vt Oreenvil was flain ; and the battle 


*&# - © $5 + "next P 
of Roundway-down, July 13 is wil” 


17 ſeen hereafter, Ruſh worth, Tom. 
P- 22 * 


3 The Latin congked of two th i- 
ſand five hundred foot, and a regiment 
of horſe and dragoons. Chizendbn, 
Tom, II. P. 227 r : 
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$643. mext dap both armies-attacked the city, each at three ſeves 
, 40jthat the garriſon were: forced to divide. 
ſelves into ſix bodies to defend the walls. The Corn 
army uns repulfed with great ſlaughter iir their three aſſaults. 
Ache two diviſions of prince Rupert's wets likewiſe: repulſed: 
but the third commanded by co onel Waſhington had better 
ſuoceſs, the colonel finding means to make a breach in the 
Wall large enough for the prince toi enter with his hor{e, 
But this advantage only put him in poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, 
beyond which was the city-wall, much ſtronger than what 
he had paſſed-. However, he marched up the ſtreet to 
Frome :- gate, where he wus forced to halt, and where he loſt 
many of his men, who were ſhot by the inhabitants from 
the walls and windows ꝶ . 
The gover- , What the prince had gained was ſo inconſiderable, that 
laws. probably, the ſiege would {till have coſt much time, and 
Id. p. 228, „ if the governor had not loſt his preſence of 
mind, and ordered a parley to be beaten. The governor 
was colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, who at the beginning of 
this parliament, had made in the houſe of commons ſeveral 
fine ſpeeches againſt the king, but who, in all appearance, 
was not very ſkilful in the art of war. The prince imme- 
diately granted the deſired capitulation, thinking himſelf 
very happy to gain a place of that importance in ſo ſnort at 
Breach of time. he capitulation was ill obſerved by the king's ſol- 
— 14 22 diers, who ſtripped thoſe of the garriſon, and made them- 
Id. p. 229. ſelves more than amends for the breach of the capitulation 
at Reading, whether it was done with or without the con- 
Fiennes the Nivance of the generals. Fiennes was impriſoned for his 
governor cowardly ſurrender of Briſtol, and ſome months after con- 
e demned to die by a council of war. But he was reprieved 
State-Try, by the earl of Eſſex, and paſſed the reſidue of his days be- 
Vol. I. yond- ſea. inen 1 
The king he taking of Briſtol infuſing freſh, hopes; into the king, 
reſolves to he was willing to improve the preſent opportunity, whilſt 
9 44 Glo the parliament had no army ready to oppoſe his progreſs. 
Clarendon,” He reſolved therefore to beſiege Gloceſter, the poſſeſſion 
Il. p. 241. -whereof would have been of great conſequence to him. By 
it he would have been maſter of all the Severn, from Briitol 
to Shrewſbury, and of the whole country between that liver 
and Wales, where there would have been only Hereford, 
„which probably would have quickly ſurrendered. By that 
means, he would not only have extended, his quarters into a 
446 lift Ag., ins.n6 bn lr | Re ede 1b. got ver 
Sir Nichotas Slannigg,, colenel jor Kendal were Nain 3 and about fir 
Tt vannion, the lord Gran3ifon, ma- hundred men befides, Idem, p. 23% 
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very Food country, but alſb ſecured a communication from 1643 


Gormwal to the northern counties. For as the 
had m army in- we /weſt, ſince Waller's defeat, the oon. 
munication of the weſtern- Counties with Briſtol could mot 
be interrupted. Phe taking of Gloceſter would have opened 
a'communication/ from Briftol to Shrewſbury, and from 
thence to the north, by means of Lancaſhire, which wa 
more for him than for the parliament. Beſides that, the 
taking of Gloceſter would have ſecured him the poſſeſſion of 
Wales, where the parliament would have had no entrance 
but by ſea. If therefore even ſome of his friends have 
blamed him for undertaking this ſiege, it may be affirmed, 
the ill ſucceſs was the beſt foundation of their opinion. For 
my part, I believe, he had all the reaſon in the world to 
undertake it, at a time when there was no likelihood that — 
the earl of Eſſex's army could be ready ſoon enough to hin- | 
der that "conqueſt. The lord — pretends to difco- 1d. p. 242 
vera ſecret which confirmed the king in his reſolution. He 
ſays, the king having ſent a meſſenger to colonel Mafly:go- 
rernor of Gloceſter, to perſuade him to deliver the place, 
Maſſy in publick anſwered in a high ſtyle, but in private 
bid the meſſenger tell the king, “ that if he came himfelt 
* to beſiege the town, he would not hold it againſt! him, 
for it would not ſtand with his conſcience to fight againſt 
the perſon of the king 1.“ But the ſequel ſhovel, — 18 8 
that Maſſy had altered his mind, or the king had taken 2 
mere compliment for a poſitive promiſe, ſince in the defence 
of the place Maſſy was very far from expreſſing the leaſt in- 
clination to favour the king. This prince was ever poſſeſſed 
with the notion, that thoſe who bore arms againſt him acted A. 
contrary to the dictates of their conſcience, and readily be- 
lieved, they only wanted an opportunity to ſerve him, where- 
in he was frequently miſtaken. 

Nothing ſhows more clearly how advantageous to. the The parlia- 
king the taking of Gloceſter would have been, than the ment is a- 
parliament's alarm when they heard the firſt news of his axmed, 
marching to form the ſiege. Whereas before, the earl of The carl of 
Efſex's army was ſuffered to decay, all endeavours were Elex's army 
uſed — recruit it the moment the King's intention Was ons. 
I 1 Was taken to * the regiments by v. p. 2915 

590 Wan Arn 1 freſn 
i The le abt: LW 981 . proper | in ſuch a cafe from olle friend - 
© the King ſent 4 meifenger, but that to another, | Te Which letter (MR 
b colonel Leg, under whom Maſſy had returned an anſwer in a high ftile, but 


ſerved in the king's army, ſent him a told the meſſenger in private 4: 4s Above. 
bk a Kindneſs and « overture, 48 Was Tom, I; p. 2074 | | 
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eight thouſand horſe and 


r — 
frequent {allics of the befieped. Beſides; the ki 
-- e Oxford, which — fer hop Hein 
earl of Eſſex beginning to march the 26th of Auguſt, 
' arrived in ſew-days near Gloceſter, ad advancing 40 Pref. 
-+ , . Þury-hilſls, drew up his whole amg ih View of the city, ex- 
| petting the king would come and give him battle; But 
| He rats m. dr Kilt net thinking fit to fun any Hagiad, Tiled the lige, 
dere upon which could” not be done withott great diſorder 1. I be 
— earl of Eſſex marching into Glooeſtet; bound the beſieged 
Sept, 5 reduced to a ſingle barrel of powder, and no better provided 
p. e win other ores +. Aſter ſtayi there three days 3, he de- 


"towards London, throtgh Tewkeſbury in 
pots Jar nary Boren. —— 
Eſſex u. WAS | de, and fürpcized the town of Cirenceſter; where 
Þ— a0” By e 7 * he croſſad r : Wide, 
Radek, u leres ach. l. n e . 5 


V. p. 292. We has 3 Feen got. porter wow il e en and a me:r 
The king mentioned by the lord Claregdon, vie. 1 flender artillery. Rufhworth, Tom, 
follows him, his. majeſty underſtanding that ERR p. 287 7. 
advanced a e to the relief of Gloceſ® - nd "Arid in that time, ſays the lord 
to bim, with ſame... Clawndo 22 was as wonderful a 
to be treated L But 8 a part & the ſtory, cauſed all neceſ- 
much acquainted with ſuch e to he brought in to them, 
ue to hinder his march, — out ↄf thoſe very quarters in which tic 
by: anſwer; ©: That be bad no ig army bad been ſuſtained, an! 
l a tio treat, but to relieve h 801 conceived to be entirely 
% Gloceſfer, which he Was tef Need to 22 10 folleitons were the people t9 
«go, ; $f uſe his Liſe there, „ And © congcal what they had, and to refers: 
— heating of | a trumpeter it for, 2 dem, II. dass , 


. 


propofitions to treat rap edc loads of ibo 
22 fo os hong 8 r oe 2 —— three Hundred common 
propofitions, no rr = Hundred horſes, the 


ol? $6 hes toy for Kent, to 
cs . —— — — ing, and 
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marches. x Nach gt 
os thaking dl n 


Landon, and the parka 

and ue the army y between tym and 
it. is not eaſy to gu We Sept. 18. 
Rupert came. up with e 


a8 he s, 
reached - Newbury that night. r in this place a II. p. 266. 
ſharp.copflift,, prince Rupert hav mg charged the ear]'s.rear, 
who were put into ſome diſorder, The marquis of La Vieu- 
ville a Frenchman 1, who ſerved — 1 as a volunteer, 
75 killed in chis action. This conflict obliged: the earl. of | 
Eſſex to .quazter. at Hungerford.  'I'he next day he conti- The king 
nued his march towards Newbury, but found that the king 295 to New 
had prevented him by two hours, and poſted himſelf near the Eder. - 
town. Prince after the action of the foregoing Sept. 19. 
day; went and joined the king. - 
Ihe two armies, being too near each other to part with- The firſt bat- 
gut. blows, prepared for battle, and the fight begun 2, yg _ 
Prince Rupert, as uſual, performed wonders with his horſe. Sept. 30. 
He quickly made the. parliament's cavalry give way: but 1d. P. 26. 
took care not to commit the e Edge- north, 
hill, by purſuing the runaways too far. After he had routed V. p. 293. 
the enemies horſe, he charged their infantry, who, though T. 3 
deſtitute of the alliſtance of the cavalry, received him with 
ſuch intrepidity, that he could make no impreſſiom on their 
ſtand of pikes, but was forced to wheel about. It was 
fought-all the reſt of the day with pretty equal ſucceſs. But 
in the night the king retired with his army, and left the way 
open. to, 0 earl of Laer to proceed to Newbury, where he 
intended to lodge the night before. Next day, the carl of 
Eſſex ſeein mg the coaſt clear, purſued his march, and paſſing 

= os ewbury, arrived at Reading as he had before re- 

Prince upert, who followed him, ſeeing him en- 

tered into the narrow lanes, attacked his rear, put chem in 
diſorder, and took ſome priſoners: but prevented not the 
earl from continuing his march. He. remained two days at 
E n rr * 

* agen 5 e 


b |S Bat hed Recditd ekgrie 
rk beanie yr e field all ni | 
Vol. X. | 
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Ruſhworth, 
V. p. 295. 
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in the; place, whichiwes 


ure, teturned.to his old quartens, 21 
wile 8 ,officers f and am 
e Lace e ah Dormer 
Lucius Carey Lord Falkland fecre- 

ae be gs aſl at 2 2 by: 


W Sgt loſt 
note, and among 


by the kings 


bad they ee dy .the ng's-infantry 


Cavalry at once. 5 enbers it ſeen in- this deſeription, 


why te king left x 


_—_ there any occaſign. 
ng in general, 


he field of battle in the night, ſince it 
Ar ad received any conſiderable loſs. 
Nene oſs lord ;larendop endeavours to prove, 
8 95 Weak arguments; that the king gained the vic- 
94 lieve it would be very eaſy to eonfute his reaſons, 
{hall content myſelf with fay- 
that the earl, of Eſſex s deſign, at his depar- 


from 'Gloceſt er, was to return to his former quarters 


. Toh. and, that the battle of Newbury hiridered 


him not from executing it, whereas the king's intention waͤs 
probably to tg. incercept the carl 70 W 8 pailage J which he- BY 


could not effect 
After the 


x Bein diſwaded by his friends Ms 
* into the fight, he ſaid, „“ He 


ry of the times, and foreſaw” 


r — miſery to his country, and did 
« believe he ſhould be ont of it ere 
« Night.” His death; fays Whitelock, 

was lamented by al} that knew or Beard 
of him ; being a gentleman” of great 


ous to 
all enden vou 
He was ſlain in the 


Jath year. of bis e. MWhbitelocke, 


” 2 Wh Whitelodle”s gecounit of Newb 
fight de brieny this: Eſſex Ring l 
ſplitiers fulh ef mettle," and refolved to 
force cheir way/helet them in perſon, 
and firſt charged the enemy with His 
owt! regliment and the lerd Roberts 


e ; —__ began agu 


Nude, the king refiring to Oxi, — the 4 
N of Euex to Windſor, e had much ſhare i in the k 
: actions » 3 
fs o'clock in the morning, Sept. 20, 
was and held with very hot ſervice till ten 
The parliament” $ þ- 
forces beat the enemy ſrom all their al. 


—— . -» ” $ da 


or eleven at night. 


vantages, got the hill from them on 


Which they were poſted, purſued them 
to Newbury, 4404 of the town again, 
but the night coming on, they could“ 
putſue them no further; and though KY 
the king's forces (eſpecially the horſe 
of peace betwixt the king - - confiſting moſt ot. gentlemen) made 1 
and parliament. x 


gallant reũſtance, yet this place not be- 
ing proper for their fight, their foot“ 


were thus beaten, and in the night 3 


märched avray, leaving Eſſex maſter of 
che: field; whole Wläſers Had che pillage Þ | 

of the ddad bodies,  Whitelock, p. 73. 
= This battle laſted ſrom ſeven o-clock 
in the morhing; till ſeven or eight at 


2 Ruſhyoith, Tom. V. b 5 ; 


N Age AT e 


OF ENGLAND. 
1Kbhs of the reſt of the campaign. I ſhall ro e 
W 1 parts of the 2 2 where the war Wat 8. 
een, in the weft, where it was very ſharp. 
20 alfend laid in ſpeaking of the affairs of th 155 
war ce Aiffhent” did not think proper to conſen 55 
— ntered into by y the counties of Devon C n= FX 
n the contrary, uy refolved to carry the War in 115 
Gele nc Bad declared for the king. To chat end, The an, or 
about "tie beginning of May, whilſt the 115 B's troops Were tamford, 
| - Laneeſtonf few It number, and very * of ptoviſiofis 18 for 
; emy Gtey eafl"'6f- Stamfor d, the aach s genetal in — 3 
R th ty entered Commwal with * army of ſever thoùſand Cornwal, 
wen. Te poſted himſelf on the t6p of à hill near Stratton } Clarendon, 
tom hence he ſent a of twelve hundred horſe, under reed, 
» | = the command of Sir George Chudleigh, to Bodmin, a town v. p. 271, 
t in the middle of the county, in orde to keep it in awe and 
. 2 hinder the militia from joining the king's forces as they had 
„ once before done. Sir Ralph Hopton, who commanded 
- for the king at Lanceſton, and had but three / he 
„ | 4) cafily ſaw he ſhould be driven out bf the county, urleſs 1 
found means to avoid it by ſome notable action. This made 
him reſolve to march to the enemies, though 15 were 
rs much ſuperior in number, and advantageouſly po The | 
Aer Sramfotd thought birmſelf fo Reute froch 55 attack, 
as chat though he had frequent notice of the enemies 1 
he bie could not believe it. Indeed, it would have been raſh in 
Sir Ralph Hopton, to attack him with fo great difadvantage 


22 


he war in 
e weft, 


2 


the had there been any other way to ſave the county for the %, 

te king. However that be, the 16th of May, approaching ug battle of 

ons the hill on which the earl of Stamford was incamped, he Stratton, 

, 20, ordered him to be attacked at four ſeveral places 1. As, 8 de- 

ths 2 aſſailants were reſolved to conquer or die, they Se — 

r ad. though with great difficulty, the top of the hit ich, — 
their enemies were at length forced to relinquiſh, 15 far I. p. 205. 


taining the charge many hours. In this action che ea . 

Stamford had only three hundred men killed, but left N | 

teen hundred in the hands of the enemy. Among. thee pri: . v. . 
3 oners was 5 major- general En who bei ah rap ts 

75 4 i Sa 


10 15 105 


lohun and. Sir Ralph Hopton; the 


' . il Greenvil; z the a in by Sir Yichols 
Faun 5, and colonel evannion; 

Wt Fourth dy colonel Baſſet ang co 

William Godolphin: In memory 


£2 1 The four diviſions of the little 
: army were led on, the firſt by the lord 


L 8 ſceond by Sir Joha Berkley and Sir Be- 


fy Fu battle, Sir Ralph Hopton was 4. 


terwards ee lord Hopton of Strata 
ton. As tor the twelye/bundztthorſ 
ſent to Bodmin, under the aommanyÞ 
of Sir George Chudleigh, father to the 
major - general, upon the news of tbe. 

t, Sir George,; With as many a 
he, ei keep together, 2 Rlyr 
| ag, Clarenddn, Tom. . . 
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11 72 che bo king, The carl of Stamford, whey 
1 805 defeat, 98 upon Tome 5 . "openly 
the Chiu 
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betrayed Tam, | and in- the 


e Nite abi againſt him; yr 
Id. p. 208. "—_—_ WY de "his Tek Fe The carl 0 een pe pre- 
tends It“ 5 ſcandal; but 17 imagine few! now ale con- 
c g Kot the truth 7. Snande © 
The king Fg is battle the gail of Stamford peeing himſelf 
— 1 'c intd Exeter, his i army. being diſperſed, and the party of 
Hertford. horſe ſent to Bw Frag thinking proper to retire” toPlymouth, 
into the Ho wry remained maſter of Catnwal. Shortly after he was 
ms informed by. a meſſenger from Oxford, that the parliament 
T. II. p.2x0, Had reſolved. to ſend Sir Wilkam Waler into the weſt, 
TCL with forces to join the remains of the earl of Stamford's 
army and ſome 2155 that were to be raiſed in that country, 
and that the king on his part was ſending thither the mar- 
quis of Hertford and prince Maurice with a body of troops, 
who were now upon their march. This made bim think, 
it would” be ve proper for his little Corniſh army (ſo it 
was now Called) to join the marquis $ forces. He marched 
1 5 wito Devonſhire, leaving a at Saltaſh' to de- 
fend Corgwal from any incurſions of Plymouth, and ad- 
vanced 105 Tiverton, where he expected orders from the 
Hopton marquis. Pfeſentiy after, bearing the marquis of Hertford 
joins him. Was come to Chard, a town in Somerſetſhhe, on the edge 
Id. p. 212. gf Devonſhite, with ſeventeen hundred horſe and one thou- 
fand foot, he went and joined him, and the two bodies to- 
The mar- gether formed an army of ſeven"thouſand men. "Taunton, 
quis takes à large town in Somerlälhite, was the firſt the marquis of 
LO n der Flertford reſolved to attack: but the garriſon ſaved him the 
An auf 
labour, by retiring to Bridg water, on account of a ſedition 
$a. p. 213. raed by the inhabitants, On the morrow, the parliament's 
LINED 1 K. alſo Bridgewater, and in few 2m. Dunſtar 
ale e We rrendered to the king W 
He marches Then Marg uis of Hertford having Raid about IF qatiton 
22 Walz ſome days " Heard at Taſt that Sir Wilkam Waller was with- 
2 two: da ays march of him, drawing troops together with 
uU. p. ms. the i tio" diligence, and expecting more from London and 
= B. rſt ay "Whereupon he telolved” to attack him, without 
eletep ik . 1 881 ivin 
1 abe 46s that by fetter worth, Tem g. en 8 8 
_ afterwa eee bis ane 5 2 By Mr. 2 the oper, 1 
q ave bee ere ade governor of 1 
5 15 ene his 1 - th 725 . Ye Hu Ligee! was 
er, to prevent any fuaſpicion on hi 8955 governor of Taunton, and Ed- 
if, ſurrenderrd his commiffion; — 7 mund Windham of rr. Cla- 
the after, publiſhed - a, ſort. of ge- Ns Tom, 2, P. r 
Cen, hich is wp be den ig Rü. ost, & 0 
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giving hi time to ftrengthen his army any, more, Whillk 1643. 
ie was preparing to execute this defi ommittee o 
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this defign, the committee of — 
the. militia, , who, were levying forces in_thoſe parts to 
join them weich Waller's, perceiving, a favourable opportur. 
nity, beat up one of the mare QUATEETY, who, was n, 
advanced to Somerton, and gave ſo briſk an alarm to the 
king's trogps, that the marquis was forced to Fe Rh it act 
whole army, Then the parliament's forces retired to Well? 
but, ſeeing they were purſued, quitted Wells, and poſted ele 
themſelves; on the top of Mendip hill, which, overlooks the 
city. The marquis of Hertford being come to Wells, ſtayed Nog 
there, the day being far ſpent; Bur prince Maurice, Sir 
Ralph Hopton, and the earl of Catnarvan, taking the ene- 
mies retreat for a flight, went out with two regiments of 
horſe to purſue them, and matched directly to them. 
Whereupon the parliament's forces being moſt} Qt, and 
few in number, retired in order to join a detachment of 
horſe ſent by Waller to ſapport them. But the carl of 


* 
* 
© & 


Carnarvan, who was fartheſt advanced, gave them not time 


to retreat in good order. As they were, obliged to paſs 

through a lane, he entered _ after them, and purſued them 

beyond, till he met with Waller's horſe, who ſtopped his 

career, and compelled. him to retire in his turn with great 
precipitation. Prince Maurice coming to his relief, a warm An action 
action enſued, wherein the prince received two cuts in his wherein 
head, and was beaten off his horſe, but was fortunately re- Hias i. — 
lieved. Night obliged both parties to retire, the king's to wounded, 
Wells, and the parllament's to Bath. ne xe Id. pr art 


Some days after, the marquis of Hertford, knowing Wal- The mar- 
ler's army daily increaſed, marched towards Bath to try quis . 4 
to draw him to an engagement. But Waller having his engage Wal. 
reaſons to defer it, becauſe he {till expected freſh ſupplies, ler to fight, 
the marquis advanced to Marsfield, five miles beyond Bath 18. P. 217- 
towards Oxford, Whereupon Waller, whoſe Chief. buſi- 
neſs was to hinder him from joining with the king, marched 
out of Bath, and drew up his army on Lanſdown, expect- 
ing the enemies, who failed not to move towards him. 
the marquis of Hertford was in a country ſo diſattected. | 

R IF 4 ilJ cs A HI yn" [021974 wherein the 
the king, that only force could procure him any ſupply or marguis lot 
relief; and as beſides, he was advanced beyond Bath on mot cf his 
Purpoſe to engage them to fight, he was unwilling: to luſe * 
th C2? 4 Ir 0 | * Wis ; 24 19 . " 5 . 1 1 4 hd Joly 5. 
ne Opportunity. In this action, which was called the*bat- 11. p. 218, 
| 3 Noi id n 1 M. 3 a f = = — 5 le Ruſhworth, 

2 Theſe fotces donſiſted not only of of Stratton, and the ſoldiers that ed V. p. 284 

new raiſed men, bur alſo the remains from Taunton; Ac. Clarendon; Tom. 
of thoſe horſe and dragoons that eſca- 27 P. 219 n e 
ped out of Cornwal, after the battle | | 


to Lanſd aun 


| 
| 


| 
| 


182 THE HILST OR V 
E tle of Lanſdomn, of his two'thouſand hotſe the marquis of 
loft above fiſteen hundred. But on the other 
7 own Waller from his poſt, and compelled him 
55 8 demicculvering/ ſhot? The next day, 
% gt avs to. Bath; and the marquis entirely remained 
21 10 ee 4% 91+ fig 29v0 νν CI vInebnog 5 
The mr But this-inconſiderable advantage, gained with che loſs 
dee 1 hoſe; threw him into a very ill fituation. 
4 Ber Le Rad. been ſent into the Weſbto drive Sir Wilkam W al- 
— and Ton thence; and yet, after! the battle, Waller was be- 
marched + tweencthe King's army and the weſtern evunties; where the 
the remains marquis could wer gs hoe by-a ſecond battle, which he 
of his horſe. was not in condition to hazard, 28 being without horſe, 
fp. zz. This dnade him reſolve to march to the Devizes, leave there 
his infantry under the command of Sir Ralph Hopton >, and 
break through to Oxford, with che prince and the remainder 
of the horſe, in expectation of returning from thence with 
a bod of cavalry ſtrong enough to bring off the foot he 
ſnould leave at the Devizes; which was- but thirty miles 
Waller be- from Oxford. This reſolution was ed. But as ſoon 
ſieges the ag he had quitted his infantry at the Devizes, Waller came 
the Nase e the town with his whole army, and inveſted theſe 
July 11. troops, who Were in a very ill ſtate by reaſon of the ſcarcity 
12 of ptaviſians! As he was ſenſible,” the beſieged could not 
V. F. 28g. remain long in ſuch: a ſtate, he made them an overture of 
T. iy. capitulating with him, which Hopton gladly embraced, in 
the unceitunty whether any ſupplies would come from Ox- 
Hopton ford, or arrive ſoon enough. He entered therefore 
feigus to into tteaty with Waller: but with intention to prolong it 
captulate. ag much as poſſible, and not yield to the laſt N 
expecting every moment to be relieved from Oxford. al- 
ler was ſo confident that they were at his mercy, that he 
had ſent the parliament word, That their buſineſs was 
* dane, and by the next poſt he would ſend. t number 
| and quality of his priſoners.. 
Wilmot Mean vvhile, the marquis of Hertford anc pense Mau- 
ſent to re- rico helhg me to Oxford, and having repreſented to the 
Bern. Hinz the) diſtreſs of his troo troops ad che Devines, his majeſty 
Clarentog,” . 10 19!tem ew vi cs noo} 26 imme- 


I. b. 223. T this battle as was > beſts ob- - Ralph Hales kr) hurt by 

eyed, fell Sir Bevil Greenvil, This/ the accidental blowing up of ſome 
Z „was the firſt time the king's horſe powder, Idem, p. 220. 

- bad4rugled' from ban enemy; oceafis” 2 Who was now palt danger, and 

\ oned, it ſecms, „by à regiment of cui- could hear and peak, though he could 

" „ rafſiers commanded by Sir Arthur Has! not ſee or ſtir; with him were left 

'* © * Nleigg.whith were ſoicompleatly arm the earl of Marlborough, general of 


ed, that they were called the regiment? the artillery, and che lord Mobun, 


ef /ctfiers, Juſt after the battle, Sir Clarercon, Tom 27 P. 221. 
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Ruſhworth, raſhly led 
= thur Haſlerig, leaving 
ved the king's forces! very diladvanta- : 

1 and ſo were preſeatly routed,” 


e MGA Nw.: 183 
ſent the lord Wilmot with fifteen hundred 1643! 


_— who came within two miles of the Devizes tbe 
the capitulation between Hopton and Waller was ſigned nr! 
Waller was no ſooner inſormed of the enemies approach; Battle of 


1 
but he drew un, ithout drum or trumpet, his whole atiny — 


own, where 
on Roundway Down, over which the king's tr were Waller is, 


neceſſarily to paſs in order to join thoſe in the town!) WAL entirely 


mot; finding he could not execute his deſign without — . | 
ing, Brem up Within muſquet-ſhot of Waller's army. uſhworth, 


perhaps he Would have thought of it more than once, before. . 
he attacked with: fiſteen hundred horſe an army ſo ſuperior I. „ 223. 


II. Pp. 223, | 


in number, had not Waller begun the fight; by charging 224. 

the enemy with à regiment of cuiraſſiers lately ſent froni 

London, and which till now had been deemed invincible 8. 

This regiment! was vigoroully repulſed, and retreating! in 

diſorder, infuſed ſuch a terror int Waller's troops; that 

they made but a faint reſiſtancee, Mean while: Hopton - 

ſeeing from ther-town-the diſorder of the enemies; came out 

with his foot, and bravely ſeconding Wilmot, who for his 

part did not give the enemies time to recover thenſſelves, 

they quickly put the whole army to tout, killed fe: or fix 

thouſand: men, and took nine hundred priſonerz. Waller, 8 be⸗ 

aſter: his defeat. eſeaped to Briſtol, - He complained very nenn 2 

much ol the carl of Eſſex, who, lying then at Thame; had Waller. 

ſuffered Wilmot to paſs without ſending a party after him, Clarendon, 

or giving the alarm to — would have dauſed II. p. 225, 

Wilmot to be recalled. The earl of Eſſex on the other 

hand, who was no friend to Waller, could not forbear ſay- 

ing ſome reproachful things on his defeat. This bred ſuch 

enmity betwixt them, that it might have been very preju- 

dicial to their party, had not os ee. taken: care to 

reconcile them. N 78 91 N 
After ſo complete a wald ye the lord Wilmot extuittied Id; r. 226. 

in triumph to Oxford, and the marquis of Hertford, taking 

the command of the army, appeared before the city of 

Bath, the gates whereof were opened at the firſt ſummons, 

Preſently after, the king, having reſolved to beſiege Briſtol, 

as was before related, ordered the Corniſh army to join 

nce Rupert at the ſiege. As ſoon as he was maſter of The king 


7 
he — 40 "lend: an army into the welt, under 5 172 
TW; 31G xv AWAto t M 4 e +4191 


$3 Thin regiment of lobſters Whitelock lays, Wallet's bote. pon 4 be = 
before mentioned, Which, according to a panick fear, Hed; and, left the foot $7, 283, 
n by Sir Ar- to the mercy of the enemy. Ruſh- BC” 
foot, char- worth, Tom. . A 25 5. e ge 
P. * 2417 5 
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1643. the command of aurice, and to keep the marquis 
= of Hertford near is ** Ns, e that end, he gave arders 
— to Robert Dormer earl a arnarvan, ho was to ſerve 
Under Prince Mute to adyance towards the weſt with a 


_ . horſe, whilſt the 2 7 e ſhould follow with the in- 
* 52 


of which the Corniſh army made the beſt part. 

Feat) of Carnarvan marched. firſt into Doxſętſhire, which 
deckated for the parliament, and took. W outh, Dor- 
© cheſter,” and Portland-caſtle., Here prince rice came 
and joined his cavalry, When he was at the head of the 
army, he ſuffered his troops to uſe ſuch licence, and ſo ill 
obſerved the articles made upon the ſurrender of the towns, 
that the earl of Carnarvan, out of indignation, being a per- 
fon full 6f honour and juſtice upon all contracts, quitted his 
command in this arm 1 and returned to the king before 


Exeter taken Gloceſter. Mean while prince Maurice, after ſtaying ſome 
2 time in Dorſetſhire, entered Devonſhire, and laid ſiege to 


Sept. 5. Exeter, which was ſurrendered by capitulation by the earl 
Ruſhworth, of Stamford. | 

Mee, After the taking of Exeter, the prince applied himſelf 
his army. Chiefly to increaſe the number of his forces by freſh levies, 
e. of whilſt the parliament had no army in that country able to 
= ape withſtand him. In a ſhort ſpace he aſſembled ſeven thou- 
Clareidon, ſand foot, with horſe in proportion, beſides three thouſand 
11, p. 260. men commanded by colonel John Digby before Plymouth, 
the blockade of which place he had formed, till the prince 

A plot diſ- ſhould come and beſiege it. There had lately been diſco- 
Path, vered at Plymouth a plot framed by Sir Alexander Carew, 
knight of the ſhire for Cornwal, and governor of the fort 
and S0and of St. Nicholas, on which depended the ſecurity 

of the town, to deliver the iſland and fort to the king. Ca- 
rew was apprehended and ſent to London, where ſome time 
| after he was condemned to die by a court=martial . 

Prince Mau- When prince Maurice had compleated his levies, inſtead 
— of going to Plymouth, he laid ſiege to Dartmouth, which 
and befieges EMPIOYed him more than a month. During that time, the 
Plymouth. itihabitants of Plymouth, whom the diſcovery of Carew's 
_ 6. ' plot had thrown into a great conſternation, recovered them- 
V. apt ſelves; aud. reſolved upon an obſtinate defence. This reſo- 
ei Was confirmed by a poly of five hundred men ſent 
e's the parlament by ſea, with a Scotch governor an expe- 
rene wartior. So, prince Maurice, when, he came be- 
0 a 12 found the conqueſt of it much more diffi- 
cle an he had 2 r 0 He continued eee the 

8 Lege 
=. He was beheaded | on 1 Tower-hill, Decent, 235 1644. 25 
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OF ENGLAND. 
withſtanding" the winter, which was now, begun. 1643 
1e F ſhall leave the affaits of the weſt, till 1 hays farther CJ 
ovealion er Rein of wen, and proceed to the recital of — 
whatipaſſed in the north during this campaign, 
Since the cart of ' Newcaſtle's arrival at York with his Military 


185 


army lewied in the North, the lord Fairfax had been obliged *2:0"* in - 
. keep ar ſome eres from that city, to avoid being At- Staror the 
tacked by an army much more numerous than his own. All north. 


the northern parts from York to the borders of Scotlan 
were for the king. The ſouthern part of Vorkſhire was for 


che parliament, and the war was Waging in the middle parts 


of the county to the right and left. But little elſe was 
tranſacted, beſides the taking of ſmall towns, which ſerved 

only to enlarge the quarters of one or other army. _ 

In May 1643, the earl of Newcaſtle took two or three The lord 
of theſe places. In the ſame month, the lord Fairfax hav- ms 3 
ing detached fifteen hundred men, under the command of ot he 
his fon Sir Thomas Fairfax, ordered Wakefield to be at- — 
tacked, where lay three thouſand men of the king's party. W. Legi 
This aſſault was Halle about four in the morning, wich uch . 21. 
vigour and conduct, that the king's troops were driven from Ruſhworth, 
the town, and many taken and ſlain. Amongſt the priſo- 3 * 
ners was general Goring the commander 1, _ ; Fairtax's. 
3 Preſently after, the earl of Newcaſtle had his revenge. letter. 
Having taken Howley-houſe 2, he marched from thence to- He is de- 
wards Bradford, and in the way was met on Atherton-moor feated by 
by the lord Fairfax, whom he entirely routed, Fairfax, ect 
with the remains of his army, threw himſelf into Hull, june yy 
where Sir John Hotham had been lately apprehended by Or- Id. p. 279. 
der of parliament, and the lord Fairfax was made governor 

of that important place, 2 ak e be f 

In June, "Gainſborough, a town in Lincolnſhire, was ta- 8 
ken by the lord Willoughby of Parham, commander for the Kingſton 1 
parliament in thoſe parts, who there made Robert Pierpoint taken in 
earl of Kingſton priſoner. But being informed that the 1 
of Newcaſtle was preparing to recover Gainſborough, benen by 
ſent his priſoner in a pinnace to Hull. The earl was un- accident. 
fortunately ſhot by ſome of his own party, who would have ld. p. 278, 


ſtopped the pinnace. Mean while, the earl of Newcaſtle 
began indeed his march to befiege Gainſborough, and at 
his approach, detached a party of horſe to inveſt the town. 


Oliver Cromwel arriving at the ſame time, with deſign to 


nd 910m uni 


2:1 J * (1 Dou | 12 ſupply 
2 15VS WO Doi. 4 | : k ; 
Wich about fifteen hundred men, 2 And therein Sir John Savil the 


| af twenty-ſeven colours of foot. owner. 


uſnworth, Tom, 5. p. 269, 271, 


8 dtovere in à capacity to ſecond them at a proper 
| 
[ 
| 
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1693 : ſupply the town with proviſions,: defeated this] detachment, 
r ovens light of their, main body, which he 
— did not ahinkcto he ſo, near. As he Was not in condition to 

into facaithat: army he retreated in good order, and after throm - 
ing ſupplies: into the town, 1;retired at a greater diſtance. * 
Shortly; after, the earl of Neweaſtle retook Gainſborough, 
ge and ptiſſeſſod himſelf of Lincoln, Where he put a ſtrong 
Newcaſtle garriſan z after which, he delloged, Hulle whilft the kivg was 
befieges Hull before Gloceſter. 5 Aol ys : 
1 5. % The lord Fairfax, affiſted by Sir John Meldruw a $cotch- 
obo. manzidefended the town of Hull with great brayery and con- 
duct for. fave weeks, though he was vigorouſly attacked. 


A fally that At laſt; October the 1 Ith,; the beſieged made a grand ſally, 


raiſes the and after a very obſtinate fight, which was, ſeveral times 
Ccge. renewed, drove the beſiegers from their trenches, and ſeized 
\- -- - their: cannon. - This: obliged the earl of Wants now 
9 _ created marquis, to raiſe the ſie is 10 65 
The earl of The ſame day this ſamous ſally was made at Hull, a groſs 
ae body of horſe, — of the earl of Neweaſtle's. army, com- 
— 2 manded by the lord Widrington, were routed at Horn- caſtle, 
rington at by Edward Montague earl of Mancheſter, e had with 
Haren, Bi Sir Thomas Fairfax, and Cromwel. 0 2 | 
_ 3: be reſt of the military actions during * hams, after 
P. 281 
this campaign, having a neceſſary connexion with the affairs 
of Scotland and Ireland, I am indiſpenſably obliged to ſpeak 
of what paſſed in theſe, two kingdoms in the courſe of this 


year. I ſhall begin with Scotland.;',,, 1 a + 
=: of Ihe parliament of England, when | replied to the 
Scotland. Scots propoſition of uniting the two.1 churches, made 


Id. p. 390 · their anſwer, which'was no leſs-ambiguous than the demand, 
: _ which they might uſe or not, as occaſion re- 
t is certain, there was a ſtrict correſpondence be- 
_ of the leading-members.and the Scots. Theſe 
members eaſily forefaw, — to. eſtabliſh preſbyterianiſm in 
England, they ſhould in the end want the Scots, who, on 
theit part, were ready to aſſiſt them when a favourable op- 
partunity ſhould offer. Since the King, in his laſt journey 
b had been forced to grant the Scots whatever 
2 the leaders of the contrary party had taken 
ſunh juſt meaſures, that all the offices of the kingdom were 
ubthechandsi of their friends, whilſt thoſe that were ſuſpected 
oftncliningito the king, were removed from all. ſorts of em- 
Les aro By:this means, the friends of the parliament 


-goyernment in the 
church 


8 deen ; efinbliſbing the pre 
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; land. It was not ſolely: out of zonds fort Hd 164.20 : 
gion, but . ol policy, that the directors of the dnotiſh 2 | 
"aſs! wiſhed the Engliſh would receive that form ef q ,] e 
veriment. They believed, they could never promiſe them ere 
ſelves a perfecł tranquillity, if it ſnould happen to bin the -odinieg 
kings power to be revenged of them, and that he would? ld 
begneeflafitly prompted thereto, if the biſhops were reſtorect es, wo 
in England? Whether this belief was 'well-groundedyios;: Ui 85857 
only a prejudice, it is certain they looked upon the Hh — d DH cold 
tion of epifcopab) In England, ab the frſt ſtep ta theit rum. 
For this — they always continued a very ſtrict corre- ts 
ſponde nee with ot houſes, by means of e ee 


reſin » Hh London, in order to act in concert with them, q 
oy leſſening the king's power, and deſtroying" epiſcopacy. a pe 
plainly appeared in the courfe of this year 1643. * 


Th affairs of the eee not being in a ſituation 1 
ord a proſpect of any great advantages upon the king this Scotland are 
campaign, the Seohrbegan to prepare to afliſt them, in baſe a 
there ſhould be occaſion. To that purpoſe, about the he- dandgg 
ginning of May, it was moved by ſome of the lesding- nien, emen, 8 , 
that there might be a joint- meeting of the council, the eon ta. 7 64. 5 
ſervators of the peace, and the commiſſioners for public 
burthens. In the hands of all theſe was lodged the authb- 
rity of the kingdom, when there Was no parliament. . This 
motion was readily complied with, all the public Fanta; of ; 
poſts being, as J ſaid, filled with men of that parry: 

this aſſembly it was propoſed, that, conſidering the dan 

the kin —_ was in, by reaſon of - armies levying in FO. 
north of England, Scotland ſhould be put in a rs. an — 2 
defence. As this could not be done without a parliament. 
or a convention of eſtates, it was urged, that there Was an 

abſolute neceſſity of immediately ſummoning ſuch a con- 

vention. The marquis of Hamilton, and ſeveral others, 1 

ſtrongly oppoſed it, alledgin ng, that for them to appuint a 
convention without the king s order, was an encro 
upon the royal pr rs prop in the higheſt degree: that his-: 
majeſty had promiſed to call a parliament in the y,, 

and therefore to hold a convention of [eſtates before chat 
time, without his privity, was directly contrary 'tabthe-lawsi: 

of the land. But their arguments were in vain It vas 
carried by the majority, that the lord - chancellor ſhould 
ſummon à convention * eſtates; againſt the '/22dyofi Jane! 
They make a diſtihction in Scotland between à4 comentiom 

of eſtates, and a parliament. The convention of eſtates isBurnet's 
a Bun rt:Tonling: of all the — Parliament; but as . 


— 8 thoy® 


W W. 7 
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Sip re. called, and fit without the ſtate or formalities ufed 


53 fo their, 1 power extends to raĩſe money ar 
5 not to make vr. repeal la RE i 


ing having notice of what was projecting in Scot-. 
| * A Fa ſent thither the i rjeding in Scot 
My nnowl,” and Lanerick, with inſtructions concerning what 
Hamilton int c vere to do for his. fervice, Theſe three lords arrived 
made. r HE abutgh: the 1 5th of May, and brought the, marquis of 
_— ug Hanif ton a 32 — 1 creating him a duke. Beſides this, they 
Burnet's- -- preſented to the 1 a men from the king, where- 
. in be endeavoured to the juſtice of his cauſe againſt 
V. v. prox” the parliament of Eng . He vindicated. his innocence 
07 with regard to all the af erſions caft upon him, particularly 
concerning religion, an repreſented very pathetically, the 
7 ongs and injuſtices | done him. As we: have ſeen more 
f hay once what the alledged in his vindication, I think 
it. unneceſſary to, inſe the. declaration. I fhall only ob- 
ferye, 18 he alias ig with ſaying, God ſo deal with 
— . as we hall inviolably obſerve the 
ee 4 ng that our native kingdom, and the 
vc" proteftant rom of the laws of the ny the bg mm 
* ak and free of parliament. 1 U. 


41 0 & © 4 


convention whe 


* ep Was not taken without an intention to Laer it. 
with — e choſe therefore to ermit them to aſſemble, but with 
limitations. order to limit their conſultations to the beſt ways 
H. . 446, + means of ſupplying the Scotiſh army in Ireland, and to 


relieving public burthens by prefling a ſpeedy payment of 
They are.re- the bro zerly affiftance due from +: gland. But the con- 


zeed by the vention was by no means inclined to be thus reſtrained. 
enates, * 


Burder's When the eſtates met, the firſt thing in debate was the 
Mem. Har. limitation in the king's. letter of licenſe. The duke of 
Hamilton, with the king's other friends *, voted it 0 con- 


7 But as regulated by his majeſty's lter; ; but all the reſt 
oted it a free convention , The king pretended. afterwards, 
Ws 4 of Hamilton and his brother the earl of Lanerick 
had 3 pot ſerved him with ſincerity, and if they had pleaſed, 
they might have hindered the convention from meeting. 
Hamilton Sadie e time aſtex, theſe: two lords repairing to Oxford, he 
and his bro- ordered them to be a prehended, but. the earl of Lanerick 
—— ape und mearis to HAPs a his. bath the, duke, was ſent 
Oxtord, fAnowdl: 24 at ls down 
Ibid, H. Po get n975; 


xz Kighteen, lords and one knight pitt inlets? mild me fit in th 
Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. 466. convention no more. I bid. 
2 Whereupon Hamilton and his 
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down to be e in the caſtle of 


a | "the The parlia- 


zeneral-aſſembly of che Kirk, the ad of Auguſt. Is ob- ment of 
able, it was in June th p N t Eneland 
cauſes an 


of England 
5 


u allembly held their feſt ſelon the fift of July, a few En. 
days after the meeting of the convention of eſtates in Scot- Ruſhworth, 
land,” The ſequel ſhewed with what deign this aflembly fe 337 
„„ „ er. ma ys Collier. 
The precaution taken by the Scots was not ineffectual, 

They ſeem to have foreſeen what happened ſoon after, For 

in the interval between the propoſing a convention of eſtates, 

and the time of their meeting, the carl of Efſex's army was | 

ſeized with ſickneſs after the taking of Reading; the city s 

of Briſtol fell into the king's 7 5 and Sir "William x 

Waller's forces were routed at Roundway- down. If the 

king's ſucceſſes had not received a check by the 'railing, of 

the ſiege of Gloceſter and the battle of Newpay, it is 
l 


viſible, the parliament's affairs were in a very ul f. 
about the end of July and the beginning of Auguſt, that B, 
at the time the convention of eftates, and the eneral Alem 
bly met in Scotland. Accordingly, both Baues failed not 
to improve the precaution taken by the Scots, and which: on bf 
in all appearance, had been ſuggeſted to them. As they The parlia- 
ſaw, their affairs were declining, they applied, without far- ment fend | 
ther conſideration, to the convention of Scotland for aſſiſt- gates of 
ance, and ſent commiſſioners, with full powers to treat, Scotland. 
Theſe commiſſioners, who came to Edinburgh whilſt” page yy 
king was approaching Gloceſter, found the eſtates of Scot- 1 
and as well diſpoſed as they could with n. 1. II. p.232, 
Both houſes had foreſeen, that the eſtates of Scotland 283. 
would demand, in return for their aſſiſtance, a poſitive ent 


— * * «© 
gagem 

7 7 War 

+ 3.3%: 12 
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a 4 14 * - 4 
„ Tbe  , commiſſioners ; appointed the lords; and for the co . ns, Sit 
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nt to eſtabliſti ii c church of à preſbyte. 
vemtnent;like that in the Nirkvef Scotland. It is 
5b (Jcarer an be doubted / that fornecof the difeRors' of the par- 
">: "" Hament's affairs had tier ſuch u private dgrsement with 
„ themz though it cannot be proved by any pubfie ust. Nay, 
very likely the earl of Eſſex's artny had been? ſuffered to 
dlecup, on purpoſe to reduce things do furh-u futeg that the 
Aſſiſtaneg uf che Scots ſhould n At 
leaſt t is hard to diſcovet any other feaſonʒ that couſd have 
induded the patliament to ſuffet that army to remain unſer- 
viceable-from the taking of Reading tothe ſiege of Gloceſter. 
It appeared that this prbbeeded not intireh) from inability, 
ſince; when the danger grew more imminent; means were 
fannd to enable the carl of Eſſex to relie/eꝰ Gloceſter. Now 
it was preciſely whilſt the earl of Eſſex's army was thus 
neglected, that the parliument᷑ reſolved to deſire the aſſiſtance 
of Beutland. Be this us it will, both hoùſes ſent, with their 
commũſſioners, two declatations, one directed to the con- 
8 vention, the other to che generallaſſembliy: The firſt was, 
V. b. 467. only to deſire the ſpetdy aſſiſtance of the eſtates, and to in- 
form them that their commiſſioners had inſtructions to treat 
with them; hot only coticerning the ſatisfaction to be made 
far che deſired aid, but alſo about ſettling the accounts be- 
They offer tuen the two kingdoms. In che ſecond,” both houſes ac- 
to endeavour x deed 'tive preat zeal and love, manlfeſted by the gene- 
after WW ral-aſſembly of the churches of Scotland, in their endeavours 
— far the preſervation of the true proteſtant religion from the 
Id. p. 469. attempts of the popifh and prelatical party, to the neceſſary 
| reformation of churchagovernment in England, and the 
mote near union of both churfches. And therefore they 
exhorted the bly to ſend into England ſome of their 
body for the furtherance of that work in conjunction with 
the aſſembly of divines now / ſitting at Weſtminſter.” They 
declared alſo that beſides their inſtructions in the civil mat - 
ters di both kingdoms the commiſſioners had received di- 
rections to reſort to and eonſult with-the general-afſembly of 
the Kirk of Scotland; in every thing relating to the refor- 
nimion of the church of England; and to chat end, Mr. 
Marihal.and Mr. Nye, miniſters of God's word, were ap- 
pointed to aſſiſt the commiſſioners with their advice: 
-Witli cheſe declarations the commiſſidners found no diff - 
cultyſ in their negotiation. On the contrary; the general- 
bly-addrefled" to the eſtates à declaration, containing 
the\reglons Which oùght to induce them to afſiſt the parlla - * 
ment of England. The reaſons were to this effect: os 
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6 1. Phe controverſy, now in England being betmbrt he 1642. 
5 Lui Lean Nate haft with hinfollowers, f np 


— 
come under the curſe of Meroa, we ſhould mee nut, The reaſons 


* help the Lord againſt the might. 2mm 7, Apes — 


. There was an act paſſed by the convention of eſtates, in Scotland) = 


6 anno 158 5, wherein the eſtates found it neceſſary. ih ene ſor aſſiſting 
«. ter into a ſeague and ehriſtian oonſederation, widrall rere | 
« ceſtant; princes: and eſtates, againſt the bloody le . p. 472. 
Trent. Conformed to which there followed a 
„ betwixt the two crowns of Scotland and England, AB. 
« ſcxibed at Berwio 1586, againſt whatſbever foreign and 
« inteſtine powers of papiſts ſhould arrive or riſe. And 
« therefore the cauſe; being the ſame, as well as the par+ 
ties, and the Hangets: v we ate (bound to ede 
60 . we promiſed then. 
«, 3. We ſtand obliged to England or old kindneſs to 


| eus, being in the ſame poſture then that they are in now 


« for-in the year 1556 and 1557, the eſtates of chis land, 
« finding the reformation of religion qppoſed by their on 
« princes. with arms and violenee;\ and themſelves oppreſſed 
« by the popiſh army, ſought and obtained the aſſiſtance of 
tan army from England, whereby they expelled the French 


4 army, made the pacification at Leith, held the parliament 
46 of 1560, eſtabliſhed. the religion. Therefore they got 
| «© new affiſtance from England to ſuppreſs the general popiſn 
4 faction, whereby they took in the caſtle of Edinburgh 
from the Laird of Grange; and in that public printd 
prayer, prefixt to the Pam 
. never to forget their kindneſs againſt the French; and if 
N ye call to mind the — of the lawfulneſs of the 
d. expedition into England, we ſtand obliged to them — 
. their late kindneſs; for they not only refuſed to levy arms 
LJuagainſt us in the laſt troubles in 1639, but alſo did madi- 
ate for a treaty, did welcome and kindly entertain our; 
4 6 — for a e did freely beſtow upon us their brotherly 

t 


m-book, we ſolemnly promiſed. 


hirty poi pounds; whereupon. we:(aCe: 


E 6 gn our Thankfulneks not to conſiſt in affection 1 
F © and words s at that time, but in the mutual kindneſs, and 
« real, declaration to be expected from the whole kingdom 
of Scotland, in all time to come; beſides ſulenm pro- 
14 miſes and vows repeated in our late declaration and linſor- 
| © mation publiſhed: to the world, wherein we aſſure them 
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2 
. n imminent to boch kirks and 
r help them; for we and they 
& ſail in one bottom, dwell in one houſe, are members of 
&* one body, that according to their own principles, if either 
% of the two nations or kirks be ruinated, the other cannot 
« 0 W — — . — —— 
many Bee's ught us, t ce 
prey Fee * may have upon Scotland; 
* 2 came the prelabes, the ceremonies, the 
a book of common-prayers, farvies-book, and upon our 
« refuſal, the bloody ſword came from thence ;- therefore 
« we are to take England's condition to heart, as a common 
* cauſe, to put 0 our helping hand, if we — reli- 
gion, laws, and-liberties. 
27 The common advantage to both kirk 
40 kingdom, do perſuade help; for hereby we have a 
opportunity to advance uniformity in diſcipline and 
4 — which will prove the ſureſt bond of union, and 
cc bulwark to both. 
« 6. If we ſorſake England, we forſale our deareſt friends, 
« who can beſt help us in caſe we be reduced to the like 
« ſtraits hereafter by the common adve 
* 7. If we ſuffer the parliament of England to be cut off, 
© we have loſt our peace with England. If the popiſh and 
cr prelatical faction do over-rule the parliament, we may 
«© expect war both from king and parliament, whereunto 
<*_ they will not want pretences. And we have reaſon to 
ce fear, that, ſeeing ſome of the malignants at home are 
<« reported to have vented, that the king was not tied to 
4 hve what he had granted to us, becauſe by calling and 
«& keeping of our convention, we have firſt broken to him. 
cc 8. It we ſhould deſert them at this time, yet as Mor- 
<« decai faid to Eſther, Deliverance ſhall ariſe to them fron 
«© elſewhere, but we and our fathers houſe may look for deftruc- 
— tion; and who knoweth, but we are reſtored to our reli- 
& gion and liberties, to a free convention at this time, and 
* made a mirror of God's mercy to all nations and kirks, 
that we may help our brethren of England? 
© 9. That the only means for the of a happy 
agreement betwixt the king and the parliament, is by 
= paring up of the ſword, and ſaving chriſtian blood from 
g ſhed, ſupprefling of papiſts, and reli- 
r Sion in his dominions; for humble r and re- 
5 « monſtrauces 
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4 and cloſed his ears to the ery of his ſubjects. 4 © 
But it will be objected, ſeeing our religion and liber- 
ties are eſtabliſhed according to gur own deſites ; and 
ſeeing his anajeity;s deelaration, to the whole kingdom, 
andi letter to every nobleman. and borough, to givetalliu- 
5+. range ſor, preſeryation.. of the ſame without altering, we 
have no inte reſt nor haz ard, however, buſineſs, go in Eng- 
land but ſhould keep ourfſelyes in peace and quiet. 
* 1. Anſiuer. In all the proceedings of this buſineſs we 
©« have from time to time declared, That neither verbal 
„ promiſes, nor fair declarations for maintaining religion 
and liberty could ſecure us, becauſe we have,, ſo often 
found ſacia verbis cantraria. As for example, the, treaty 
* of Dunce, when we confided to verbal gracious expret- 
ſions of his majeſty s; yet afterwards they were denied, 
and burnt by the hands af the hangman, and an army 
<« levied againſt us. It was the counſel, of Monſieur de 
Thou to the. queen-regent of Scotland at St. Andrews, 
« for, reverſing our firſt reformation, to grant our prede- 
e ceflots in fair promiſes and declarations all that they 
*© craved, and when thereby they ſhould be divided, to, in- 
<« terpret theſe hy herſelf, and to take order, with the heads 
of the opponers; and this policy was uſed by Charles IX. 
« king of France, for the ſubverting of the proteſtant reli- 
6 — in France, as witneſſeth Monſieur de Thou, L. 71. 
p. nee £44 1 .-4 7 29 
2. As we haye found by former experience, that the 
eſtabliſhment of our firſt reformation by an act of aſſem- 
* bly and parliament, could not ſecure us from the violent 


eee. 


cc : 

© bus own. ſafe: conduct. e 

3. If the parliament of England that now is, be, de- 

+: ſtroyed, who:ſhall undertake fot our ſaſety ? As the King's 
latations cannot exceed his perſon, or ſecure us at tne 


his ſucceſſots, fo we may perceive in the late 
N | diſcovery 


* monſtrances, Wente with naked hands, will not pre- 1643. 
« vail with our adverſaries, who have: invironed our King.... 
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1643. * diſcovery of the plots of the Scots, Engliſh, and Iriſh 


3 papiſts, that theſe declarations can be no ſufficient ſecu- 


« rity againſt the ſurprizing of papiſts and malignants, if 
2 a be permitted to carry arms within any of the king- 
© domis. | | | 
- «© Secondly, It is objected, that we are a poor people, 
ac not fit for ſuch an undertaking. To which we anſwer, 
1. The repreſentative body of the kingdom now con- 
< vened, can belt ſatisfy this objection. | 
& 2, When God calls his people, and makes them will- 
„ing, he gives them alſo ſtrength, that thro' him they may 
« do valiantly. 
3. God hath helped us in all enterprizes for his cauſe, 
d& and he will yet provide for us. We hope the wiſe con- 
vention of ſtates will fee to the conditions, that the king- 
c dom receive as little detriment as may be. 
& Thirdly, It is objected, they will not embrace a preſ- 
« byterian-government in the kirk, and fo no hope of uni- 
« formity. | | 
&« ' Anſwer, 1. They have already put out epiſcopal go- 
« vernment, root and branch, neither will they, nor do the 
& proteſtant kirks know of any other but preſbyterial. 
2. If any zealous man amongſt them have their'fcruples 
c againſt preſbyterial-government, we truſt the Lord will 
« reveal the truth unto them. | 
«© They have in many declarations expreſſed their reſo- 
c ]utions and deſires for uniformity.” 
Covenant The aſſembly and convention having reſpectively appointed 
ane won committees to treat with the Engliſh commiſſioners, it was 
— agreed at the firſt conferences, that the beſt and ſpeedieſt 
Scotland means for accompliſhing the union and aſſiſtanee deſired, 
Lags Was that both nations ſhould enter into a mutual covenant 
Ruſhworth, Or league. This covenant was prepared in a very ſhort 
V. p. 475. time, fo that Auguſt the 17th, it was preſented to the eſtates 
Guthry's ant the general-aſſembly, and approved by both the ſame 
day. On the morrow, being the 18th, it was ſent to Eng- 
land 'by the lord Maitland, afterwards duke Lauderdale, 
He was accompanied with Mr. Alexander Henderſon, mo- 
derator of the general- aſſembly, and Mr. Gilleſpy, both 
miniſters, as commiſſioners from the aſſembly to treat with 
the aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, about the union of 
the two chufch ess. SR 
If the Scots were diſpoſed to enter into a league with the 
Engliſh, thefe were no leſs deſirous of it. Auguſt the 28th, 
ten days after the departure of the e em enen 
27 22 7 «i «bv of 
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the parliament of England conſented to the covenant. Im, 1643. 
mediately after, the aſſembly of divines were ordered by yy 
both houſes to frame an exhortation to the taking of the  _ 
covenant, to be read publickly in all the churches. That 

done, the covenant was ordered to be printed and publiſhed, 

and appointed to be taken the 22d of September by all the 

members of parliament, and the aſſembly of divines, which 

was done with great ſolemnity . The covenant was as 

follows : 


A ſolemn league and covenant for reformation and defence of 
religion, the honour and happineſs of the king, and the peace 
and ſafety of the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 


cc W E noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, citizens, Ruſh worth, 
40 burgeſſes, miniſters of the goſpel, and commons of 5 N 
<« all forts in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ire- T. II. 5.487. 
<« land, by the providence of God living under one king, 
“and being of one reformed religion, having before our 
<« eyes the glory of God, and the advancement of the 
&* kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, the ho- 
„ nour and happineſs-of the king's majeſty and his poſte- 
<« rity, and the true -publick liberty, ſafety and peace of 
the kingdoms, wherein every one's private condition is 
« included ; and calling to mind the treacherous and bloody 


. | c plots, conſpiracies, attempts, and practices of the ene- 

mies of God againſt the true religion and profeſſors 
d | © thereof in all places, eſpecially in theſe three kingdoms, 
$ | < ever ſince the reformation of religion, and how much 
ſt | © their rage, power, and preſumption are of late, and. at 
, 4» this time, increaſed and exerciſed, whereof the deplora- 
nt | * ble eſtate of the church and kingdom of Ireland, the 
rt | * diſtreſſed eſtate of the church and kingdom of England, 
es | © and the dangerous eſtate of the church and kingdom of 
ne Scotland, are preſent and publick teſtimonies ; we have 
or „ (now at laſt) after other means of ſupplication, remon- 
le, | *< trance, proteſtations and ſufferings, for the preſervation 
o- | *© of ourſelves and our religion from utter ruin and deſtruc- 
th tion, according to the commendable practice of theſe 
ith | | N 2 «© king- 
of I The manner of taking it was Margaret's, Weſtminſter, ] and there 


thus: The covenant was read, and ſubſcribed their names in a roll of 
then notice was given that each per- parchment, in which this covenant 


the ſon ſhould immediately, by ſwearing was fairly written, It was taken 
th, .thereunto, worſhip the great name of that day by two hundred and twenty 
ers, God, and teſtify ſo much outwardly, two members of parlament, Whole 
the by lifting up their hands; and then names ſee in Ruſhworth, Tom. V. 


went up into the chancel [of St. p. 480. 
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1643. ** kingdoms in former times, and the example of God's 
people in other nations, after mature deliberation, re- 


c ſolved and determined to enter into a mutual and folemn 


© league and covenant, wherein we all ſubſcribe, and each 


&« one of us for himſelf, with our hands lifted up to the 
&« moſt high God, do ſwear : 

«© J. That we ſhall ſincerely, really and conſtantly, thro' 
cc the grace of God, endeavour, in our ſeveral places and 
6c callings, the preſervation of the reformed religion in the 


„ church of Scotland, in doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline and 


« government, againſt our common enemies, the reforma- 
« tion of religion in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, 
ce in doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline and government, accord- 
<« ing to the word of God, and the example of the beſt re- 
c formed churches ; and we ſhall endeavour to bring the 
« churches of God in the three kingdoms, to the neareſt 
« conjunction and uniformity in religion, confeſſing of 
« faith, form of church- government, directory for worſhip 
and catechiſing, that we, and our poſterity after us, may, 
as brethren, live in faith and love, and the lord may de- 
« light to dwell in the midſt of us. 

« II. That we ſhall in like manner, without reſpect of 
perſons, endeavour the extirpation of popery, prelacy, 
„(that is, church-government by archbiſhops, biſhops, 
« their chancellors and commiſlaries, deans, deans and 
&« chapters, archdeacons, and all other eccleſiaſtical of- 
« ficers depending on that hierarchy) ſuperſtition, hereſy, 
« ſchiſm, profaneneſs, and whatſoever ſhall be found to 
ebe contrary to found doctrine, and the power of godli- 
« neſs, leſt we partake in other mens fins, and thereby be 
« in danger to receive of their plagues, and that the Lord 
on wy be one, and his name one in the three kingdoms. 

« III. We ſhall with the ſame ſincerity, reality and 
conſtancy, in our feveral vocations, endeavour with our 
eitates and lives, mutually to preſerve the rights and pri- 
vileges of the parliaments, and the liberties of the king- 
doms, and to preſerve and defend the king's majeſty's 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


«« perſon and authority, in the preſervation and defence of 


& the true religion and liberties of the kingdoms, that the 
«* world may bear witneſs with our conſciences of our loy- 


% alty, and that we have no thoughts or intentions to di- 


— — 


40 e ee julk power and greatneſs. 
II. We ſhall alſo with all faithfulneſs endeavour the 
\<««" difcovery of all ſuch as have been or ſhall be incendiaries, 


«©*malignants, or evil inſtruments, by hindering the re- 
OR” | ec forma- 
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« formation of religion, dividing the king from his people, 1643. 
« or one of the kingdoms from another, or making any? 
« faction or parties among the people, contrary to this 
league and covenant, that they may be brought to pub- 
« lick trial, and receive condign puniſhment, as the degree 
ce of their offences ſhall require or deſerve, or the ſupreme 
* judicatories of both kingdoms reſpectively, or others hav- 
ing power from them for that effect, ſhall judge conve- 
„ nient. 

« V. And whereas the happineſs of a bleſſed peace be- 
« tween theſe kingdoms, denied in former times to our 
“ progenitors, is, by the good providence of God granted 
<« unto us, and hath been lately concluded and ſettled by 
both parliaments, we ſhall, each one of us, according to 
our place and intereſt, endeavour, that they may remain 
« conjoined in a firm peace and union to all poſterity, and 
that juſtice may be done upon the wilful oppoſers there- 
« of, in manner expreſſed in the precedent articles. 

VI. We ſhall alfo, according to our places and call- 
„ ings, in this common cauſe of religion, liberty, and 
peace of the kingdoms, aſſiſt and defend all thote that 
« enter into this league and covenant, in the maintaining 
% and purſuing thereof, and ſhall not ſuffer ourſelves di- 
& rectly or indirectly, by whatſoever combination, perſua- 
&« ſion, or terror, to be divided and withdrawn from this 
e bleſſed union and conjunction, whether to make defec- 
tion to the contrary part, or to give ourſelves to a de- 
« teſtable indifferency or neutrality in this cauſe, which fo 
& much concerneth the glory of God, the good of the 
„ kingdoms, and the honour of the king, but ſhall all the 
« days of our lives zealouſly and conſtantly continue there- 
in, againſt all oppoſition, and promote the fame accord- 
ing to our power, againſt all letts and impediments what- 
„ ſocver; and what we are not able ourſelves to ſuppreſs 
& or overcome, we ſhall reveal and make known, that it 
| 5 may be timely prevented or removed; all which we ſhall 
N z « do as in the aht of God. 

4 And becauſe theſe kingdoms are guilty of many fins 

; E © and provocations againſt God, and his ſon jeſus Chriſt, 
= ö © as is too manifeſt by our preſent diſtreſſes and dangers, 
| i << the fruits thereof: We profeſs and declare before Cod, 


0 


# z and the world, our unfeigned deſire to be humbled for 
, 1 our fins, and for the {ins of theſe kingdoms, eſpecially 
'H | that we have not, as we ought, valued the ineſtimable 
2 | benefit of the goſpel; that we have not laboured for the 
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© purity and power thereof; and that we have not endea- 
& voured to receive Chriſt in our hearts, nor to walk wor- 
thy of him in our lives, which are the cauſes of other 
{ins and tranſgreſſions, ſo much abounding amongſt us. 
And our true and unfeigned purpoſe, defire, and endea- 
6 vour, for ourſelves, and all others under our power and 
« charge, both in publick and in private, in all duties we 
owe to God and man, to amend our lives, and each one 
to go before another in the example of a real reforma- 
tion ; that the Lord may turn away his wrath and heay 
„ indignation, and eſtabliſh theſe churches and kingdoms 
in truth and peace. And this covenant we make in the 
* preſence of Almighty God, the ſearcher of all hearts, 
with 2 true intention to perform the fame, as we ſhall 
« anſwer at that great day, when the ſecrets of all hearts 
„ ſhall be diſcloſed ; moſt humbly beſeeching the. Lord to 
„ f{trengthen us by his Holy Spirit for this end, and to bleſs 
our deſires and proceedings with fuch ſucceſs, as may be 
deliverance and fafety to his people, and encouragement. 
to other chriſtian churches, groaning under, or in danger 
of, the yoke of anti-chriitian tyranny, to join in the 
* ſame, or like aſſociation and covenant. To the glory of 
% God, the enlargement of the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, 
and the peace and tranquillity of chriſtian kingdoms, and 
„% commonwealths.” 

I have often faid, that the preſbyterian party prevailed in 
the parliament of England. This party impatiently waited 
for an opportunity to eſtabliſh the Ae government 
in the church, and this ſeemed to them ſo favourable, that 
they reſolved not to loſe it. The affairs of the parliament 
were in an ill way. The king was become maſter of Bri- 
ſtol. The earl of Eſſex's army was unſerviceable, and 
Waller's entirely diſperſed by the loſs of the battle of 
Roundway-down. Prince Maurice was with a good army 
in the weſt, where he met with no oppoſition. The mar- 
quis of Newcaſtle was maſter of all the north, and ſupe- 
rior in number of troops to the lord Fairfax in the county 
of York. In ſhort, the king was now beſieging Gloceſter, 
when the parliament's commiſhoners came to Edinburgh. 
Had he taken that place, the parliament would have had 
reaſon to fear a general defection, conſidering the advan- 
tages the king would have thereby received. The two 
houſes had therefore, if I may fo call it, no other refuge 
than the aſſiſtance of the Scots, an aſſiſtance which could 
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not be procured, but by yielding them the article of uni- 


formity, 
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formity, ſo paſſionately deſired by them, being, in their dpi- 1643. 
nion, the ſole means of ſecuring the enjoyment of their li- Gyn 
berties, So, thoſe of the parliament's party that were moſt 
attached to the church of England, clearly perceived they 
muſt conſent ta a change of church-government, or be ex- 
poſed to the hazard of loſing the fruit of all their labours, 
in caſe the king ſhould be reſtored by force of arms. Things 
ſanding thus, they could not think it ſtrange, that the par- 
liament ſhould conſent to an uniformity, in order to ſatisfy 
the Scots for their ſo neceſſary aſſiſtance. For this reaſon 
the covenant was taken without murmuring, and it was not 
perceived, that this proceeding would increaſe the number 
of the king's friends, as the parliament had ever dreaded, 
becauſe it was done at a juncture, when the neceſſity of it 
ſeemed unavoidable. © | 
Shortly after, the king iſſued out a proclamation to forbid The king in 
the taking of the covenant, but it produced no great effect. b 
On the contrary, the committee of eſtates did, by their covenant, 
2 printed act of the 22d of October, ordain it to be ſworn and October g. 
Y ſubſcribed by all the ſubjects, under pain of having their 1 
3 goods and rents confiſcated, After that, they ſummoned all END 
Z the lords of the council to come and fign it before them, i, = OI 
The duke of Hamilton, and ſome others, refuſing to ſub- in Scotland 
ſcribe it, the committee, by another act, of the 17th of under u. c 
November, ordered all their lands to be ſeized, and their Rech 
perſons to be apprehended, with permiſfion to kill ſuch as V. p. 4.4. 
reſiſted. Notwithſtanding all this, the king, at the duke's 
coming to Oxford, cauſed him, as I ſaid, to be arreſted. 

After both kingdoms had agreed upon the covenant, the 
eſtates of Scotland appointed commiſſioners to treat with the 
Engliſh, concerning the aid deſired. The ſubſtance of the 
treaty, ſigned November the 29th, is as follows: 


* 1. That the covenant be {worn and ſubſcribed by both Treaty be- 
6: gms. | 3 
2. That an army ſhall be forthwith levied in Scotland, Scotland. 
s conſiſting of eighteen thouſand foot effective, and two 1. P. 455» 
“% thouſand horſe, and one thouſand dragoons effective, 
« with a ſuitable train of artillery, to be ready at ſome ge- 
“ neral rendezvous near the borders of England, to march 
“into England with all convenient ſpeed, the ſaid foot aud 
« horſe to be well and e armed, and provided 
with victuals and pay for forty days. | 
„ 3. That the army be commanded by a general ap- 
pointed. by the eſtaces of Scotland, and ſubject to ſuch 
e reſolutions and directions as ſhall be agreed and conclud- 
Ada, N 4 d 
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ed mutually between the two kingdoms, or by commit- 
tees appointed by them in that behalf. "ONT 
„ 4. That the charge of levying, arming, and bringing 
the ſaid forces together, as alſo the fitting the train of 
artillery, be computed and ſet down according to the 
ſame rates, as if the kingdom of Scotland were to raiſe 
the ſaid army for themſelves ; all which for the preſent 
is to be done by the kingdom of Scotland upon accompt, 
and the accompt to be delivered to the commiſſioners of 
the kingdom of England; and when the peace of the 


two kingdoms is ſettled, the ſame to be repaid or ſatiſ- 
fied to the kingdom of Scotland. 


5. That this army be likewiſe paid, as if the kingdom 
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of Scotland were to employ the ſame for their own occa- 


ſion; and towards the deiraying thereof, ſhall be monthly 
allowed and paid the ſum of 30000 l. ſterling by the par- 
liament of England, out of the eſtates and revenues 
of the papiſts, prelates, malignants, and their adherents, 
or otherwiſe; and in caſe the faid 30000 Il. monthly, 
or any part thereof, be not paid at the time when it 
ſhall become due, the kingdom of England ſhall give 
the publick faith for the paying of the remainder unpaid 
with all poſhble ſpeed, allowing the rate of 8 J. per cent. 
for the time of the performance thereof; and in caſe that 
notwithſtanding the ſaid monthly ſum of 30000 J. paid as 
aforeſaid, the ſtates and kingdom of Scotland ſhall have 


juſt cauſe to demand farther ſatisfaction of their brethren 


of England, when the peace of both kingdoms is ſettled, 
for the pains, hazard, and charges they have undergone 
in the ſame, they ſhall by way of brotherly aſſiſtance 
have due recompence made to them by the kingdom of 
England, and that out of ſuch lands and eſtates of the 
papiſts, prelates, malignants, and their adherents; and 
for the aſſurance thereof, the publick faith of the king- 
dom of, England ſhall be given them. "A 
6 6. And to the end the ſaid army may be enabled and 
prepared to march, the kingdom of England is to pay in 
ready money. to their brethren of Scotland, the ſum of 
190,600 J. Sterling at Leith or Edinburgh, by way of 
advance beforehand, which is to be diſcounted back 


 **.;again to the kingdom of England by the kingdom of 
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Scotland, upon the firſt monthly allowance which ſhall 
. . due to the Scotiſh army, from the time they ſhall 
% make their firſt entrance into the kingdom of England. 
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2 proclamation was publiſhed in the king's name according 
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* 7. That the publick faith of the kingdom of Scotland 1643. 


« will be given, to be jointly made uſe of with the publick Cu 


« faith. of the kingdom of England, for the preſent taking 
« up 200, ooo l. Sterling in the kingdom of England, or 
« elſewhere, for the ſpeedy procuring of the ſaid 100,000 J. 
« Sterling as aforeſaid; as alſo a conſiderable ſum for the 
e fatisfying in good proportion the arrears of the Scotiſn 
« army in Ireland. 
„8. That no ceſſation, nor any pacification or agree- 
« ment of peace whatſoever, ſhall be made without the 
« mutual advice and conſent of both kingdoms. 

& 9. That the publick faith of the kingdom of Scotland, 
&« ſhall be given to their brethren of England, that neither 
<« their entrance into, nor their continuance in the king- 
« dom of England, ſhall be made uſe of to any other ends 
« than are expreſſed in the covenant, and in the articles of 
ce this treaty : and that all matters of difference that ſhall 
« happen to ariſe between the ſubjects of the two nations, 
« ſhall be reſolved and determined by the mutual advice 
c and conſent of both kingdoms, or by ſuch committees as 
« for this purpoſe ſhall be by them appointed. 
4 10. That the kingdom of England do oblige them- 
« ſelves to aid and aſſiſt the kingdom of Scotland, in the 
« fame or like caſes of {traits and extremities, | 

„ 11. That during the time that the Scotiſh army ſhall 

« be employed, as aforeſaid, for the defence of the king- 
« dom of Scotland, there ſhall be fitted out, as men of war, 
« eight ſhips, whereof fix ſhall be of burden betwixt one 

hundred and twenty and two hundred tun, the other be- 
« tween three and four hundred tun; all which ſhall be 
maintained at the charge of the kingdom of 1 to 
„be employed for the defence of the coaſt of Scotland, 
* under ſuch commanders as the earl of Warwick for the 
time of his being admiral ſhall nominate, with the appro- 
<© bation of the committees of both kingdoms ; which com- 
% manders ſhall receive from the ſaid earl general inftruc- 
tions, that they do from time to time obferve the di- 
«'rections of the committees of both kingdoms.” 

Though this treaty was not ſigned till the 29th of No- An army is 
vember, the eſtates of Scotland were fo ſecure, there would got ready in 
be no objections to the terms, that the troops of the moſt —ͤ— 
diſtant counties were now marching to the general rendez- 
vous, whilſt the treaty was in hand. The very day the Ruſhworth, 
covenant was ſent to England, namely, the 18th of Auguſt, V. p. 482. 


to 
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1643. to the uſual ſtile, 2 all the ſubjects of Scotland, 


from ſixteen to ſixty years to provide themſelves with 
ammunition, arms, and forty. days proviſions, and to. be 
ready to march for the defence of the kingdom. The king 
could not bear, that an order ſhould be publiſhed in his 
name to his ſubjects of Scotland, to arm — 2 againſt 
Id. p. 484. himſelf. He writ a vehement letter to the council, com- 
manding them expreſsly to call in the proclamation, but it 
was to no purpoſe. The king ſeems not to have known, 
that in Scotland as well as in England, in all ſtate affairs, 
the king is never conſidered as — arated from the people, 
and that it is the uſual practice to Dubliſh all publick orders 
in the king's name, though they are prejudicial to his pri- 
vate intereſts. Hiſtory ſurniſhes us with numberleſs inſtan- 
ces, and the king had found, by too frequent experience for 
ſome time in England, that in making war upon him, it 
was pretended to be for his honour and true intereſt. He 
himſelf pretended, that he waged war with both houſes in 
defence of the liberties of parliament, This is an effect of 
the conſtitution of 1 government, whereby the king as the 
head, and the people as the body, are deemed inſeparable. 
If they happen to be divided, it is not ſtrange, that each 
pretends to act for the good of the whole, ſince this pre- 
tenſion is made the ſole cauſe of their diviſion. 

1 85 Upon this foundation it was, that the eſtates of Scotland 
A K 4% publiſhed two manifeſto's, wherein, ſuppoſing the king to 
490. 1 40 been, and ſtill to be, guided by pernicious counſels, 
they pretended not only, that they might juſtly aſſiſt the 
two houſes againſt him, but were bound in conſcience to 
make war upon him. They maintained, they had no other 
view, than ro reſcue him from the dangers he willingly 
expoſed himſelf to, and to labour for his happineſs and 
lory. After all, this maxim is not wholly peculiar to Eng- 
and and Scotland ; it has been followed in other ſtates dur- 
ing civil wars. All that can be ſaid, is, that many times 
the welfare of the king and ſtate, is only a cloke to ambi- 
tion, revenge, and other criminal paſſions. But it is not 
impoſſible, that what is frequently a pretence only, may 
ſometimes be a very folid reaſon. . is the part of the wile 
and unbiaſſed, who ſeck only the truth, to diſtinguiſh the 
real motives ck engage ſubjects to take up arms againſt 
their ſovereigns, in ſtates where an abſolute. and unlimited 
power cannot with reaſon be aſcribed to hf: PFIRGEs as in 

England and Scotland. 1 

48 
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The king made a long anſwer to theſe manifeſto's, but 16 
43x 

jt was upon quite contrary ſuppoſitions. He pretended, 

both houſes of parliament had forced him to take up arms in The king's 

his. own defence: that his conſent to the acts of the parlia- 756% 

ment of Scotland, was more than ſufficient to ſecure their F 94. 

religion and liberties : that his ſubjects of Scotland could 

not, without being guilry of treaſon, make war upon him 

on any pretence whatſoever, and other the like ſuppoſitions, 

which the Scots did not grant, as he did not thoſe made 

them in ſupport of their pretended right. There is one, 

among others, which frequently occurs in the authors who | 

have writ on this ſubject, and which is admitted, or re- 1 1 

jected, according as they lean to either party. And this 18 

obliges me juſt to mention it, in order to arm the reader l 

againſt the prejudices of both. | | 
In the treaty of peace concluded at London 1641, there Ruthworth, 4 | 

was this clauſe : <* That the kingdom of Scotland ſhall not IV. p. 371+ i" 

« denounce nor make war againſt the kingdoms of England, | | 

&* or Ireland, without conſent of the parliament of Scotland; | 

nor, on the other hand, the kingdom of England make 

« war againſt Scotland, without conſent of the parliament 

« of England. And in caſe any of the. ſubjects of any of 

« the kingdoms ſhall riſe in arms, or make war againſt any 

other of the kingdoms and ſubjects thereof, without con- 


« ſent of the parliament of that kingdom whereof the 

ö « are ſubjects, or upon which they do depend, that they | 
, „ ſhall be held as traitors to the ſtates whereof they are ſub- 8 
4 « jets. And that both the kingdoms, in the caſes afore- 1 
0 « ſaid, be bound to concur in the repreſſing of thoſe that "4 
2 * ſhall happen to riſe in arms, or make war without con- Wi 
/ « ſent of their own parliament.” 10 
1 


The king ſuppoſing, that the Scots, in aiding the parlia- 


i 
ment againſt him, intended to make war upon England, | 
Pu © inferred from this clauſe, that they were guilty of treaſon. | 1 
Py This inference was founded not only upon the ſuppoſition 4 
* above mentioned, but alſo upon the convention of eſtates [I 
ot not being a true parliament, and moreover upon his having I, 
ay given them licenſe to meet, but with ſuch limitations as | i" 
lle ad not been obſerved. The Scots ſuppoſed on the contrary, | | 
he that, far from intending to make war againſt England, their 1 
alt deſign was to aid and defend that kingdom againſt the popiſh | j 
ed and prelatical party, and reſcue the king out of their hands. I 
mn Thus, what the king called invading England, the oppoſite 1 
= party called afſi/ting it. This muſt be always remembered 1 
he when we read the hiſtory of thoſe days. C| | 
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The Scotch army entered England January 15, 1643-4. 
But it is not yet time to relate what they did there. It will 
be neceſſary firſt to ſpeak of what paſſed concerning Ireland, 

and of ſome other important occurrences of the year 1643. 
As to Ireland, the ſucceſs of the firſt campaign had been 
ſo equal on both fides, that neither could boaſt of having 
gained any great advantage. The point was to continue 
the war, each rightly judging, peace would be always very 
remote, ſo long as things remained in a ſtate of, equality. 
And therefore the king and the parliament thought of 
ſtrengthening themſelves againſt the enſuing campaign. 
The treaty of Oxford not ſucceeding, as was eaſy to fore- 
ſee, the king thought of means to employ at home the Eng- 
liſh troops that ſerved in Ireland, and to that purpoſe, of 
making a truce with the rebels. As this notable project 
could not but be odious to the Engliſh, and render ſuſpi- 
cious all the king's proteſtations with reſpect to the Iriſh re- 


| bellion, he ſaw himſelf obliged to uſe more caution, to pro- 


cure an excuſe to conclude this ceſſation. This he did by 
engaging the lord-juſtices of Ireland, and the council of 
Dublin to countenance his project. But as I may be ac- 
cuſed of aſcribing to the king motives he never had, I think 
it incumbent on me to alledge here the unqueſtionable te- 
ſtimony of the lord Chrendon. The reader will find it in 
vol. II. p. 318. fol. edit. | 

« The king was not all this while without a due ſenſe of 
c the dangers that threatned him, in the growth and im- 
C provement of the power and ſtrength of the enemy, and 
% how impoſſible it would be for him, without ſome more 
extraordinary aſſiſtance, to reſiſt that torrent, which he 
“ forefaw by the next ſpring would be ready to overwhelm 
4 him, if he made not proviſion accordingly. And finding 
by degrees, that it was not in his power to compoſe the 
<< diſturbances of England, or to prevent thoſe of Scotland, 
and abhorring the thought of introducing a foreign nation 
c to ſubdue his own ſubjects, he begun to think of expe- 
„ dients which might _ the diſtempers in Ireland ; that 


* 


„ ſo, having one of his kingdoms in peace, he might apply 


„the power of that towards the procuring. it in his other 
“ dominions. He was not ignorant, how tender an argu- 
« gument that buſineſs of Ireland was, and how prepared 
% men were to pervert whatſoever he ſaid, or did in it; and 
therefore he reſolved to proceed with that caution, that 
% whatſoever was done in it, ſhould be by the pony. 
| ue: © ; & that 
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« that ſtate, who were underſtood to be moſt ſkilful in 164.3. 
« thoſe affairs. e e 
Hence it is evident, that the king's deſign in making a 
truce with the Iriſh rebels, was to employ the Engliſh forces 
which ſerved in that kingdom, to ſubdue the parliament, 
and that, to avoid the reproaches which might be caſt on 
him for it, he reſolved fo to manage, that it ſhould appear 
to be done by the council of Ireland, that is, by the lords- 


juſtices and the reſt of the council. In the paſſage I have 


quoted, the lord Clarendon infinuates, that the king came 
not to this reſolution till about the end of the year 1642.3, 
that is, when he was ſure the Scots were to ſend an army 
into England. For, after relating what had paſſed during 
the campaign of 164.3, the parliament's negotiations in Scot- 
land, the covenant of both kingdoms, the reſolution taken 
in Scotland to aid the two houſes, the calling of the Ox- 
ford parliament, which was not done till December the 
ſame year; he comes at laſt to ſpeak of the king's reſolu- 
tion, to make uſe of the Engliſh troops that were in Ireland. 
„The king, (ſays he) was not all this while without a due 
« ſenſe of the dangers that threatened him, and how im- 
e poſſible it would be for him to reſiſt that torrent, which 
« he foreſaw by the next ſpring would be ready to over- 
« whelm him.—He began therefore to think of expedients 


: which might allay the diſtempers of Ireland.“ It is how- 


ever certain, the king refolved to make a truce in Ireland 
long before the parliament's negotiation with Scotland, and 
before the Scots reſolution to levy an army. And what in- 
vincibly proves that the king was determined, before the en- 
gagement of the Scots, is, that the Iriſh truce was ſigned 
the 15th of September 1643, after a long negotiation. 
Thus, the lord Clarendon's infinuation, that the king did 
reſolve to employ the Engliſh forces of Ireland, only to ſe- 
cure himſelf againſt the torrent that was ready to overwhelm 
him, being very ill-grounded, confirms what will be feen 
hereafter, that he was not induced by neceſſity to make a 
truce with the iriſh rebels, but by the hopes of ſubduing the 
parliament with theſe additional forces. | 

To have a pretence to conclude this truce, the king be- The King's 
lieved, the beſt way was to perſuade the publick, it would pretence to 
be extremely advantageous, or rather was abſolutely neceſ- conclude this 
ſary, to the Engliſh in Ireland, and their only refuge, to“ “ 
preſerve what they {till poſſeſſed in that country. He had 
complained ſeveral times, that the parliament neglected the 
lriſh war, and would have had a numerous army ſent 8 

4 ther. 
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1643. ther. But, as I faid before, the parliament ſuſpecting, the 
Ways king's aim was only to weaken them by that diverſion, were 
contented with ſending from time to time a few ſupplies to 
continue the war, beſides the Scotch troops which made a 
great diverſion in the north. Theſe ſupplies, tho' inconſi- 
derable, had however produced this good effect, that the 
rebels, inſtead of making greater progreſs, had on the con- 
trary loſt. much ground after ſeveral defeats. They were 
however ſtill much ſuperior to the Engliſh, and tho” the 
Engliſh and Scotch forces were able to curb them a little, 
they were not ſtrong enough to hope 'to reduce them to 
obedience. Nay, it was to be feared, they would in the 
end be overpowered with numbers, eſpecially as the parlia- 
ment, ingaged in a war with the king, could not ſend a 
powerful aid into Ireland for fear of leaving England unpro- 
vided. This was the pretence uſed by the king to conclude 

a truce with the rebels. 
Perplexity of In the ſituation of affairs fince war had been declared be- 
the lords- tween the king and the parliament, the lords-juſtices who 
e * governed Ireland were greatly embaraſſed. They had been 
commiſſioned by the king, and conſequently from him they 
were to receive their orders. But on the other hand, the 
parliament having taken upon them to pay the charges of 
the Iriſh war, wy could -not openly declare for the king, 
without forfeiting the aſſiſtance of the parliament, the king 
not being in condition to ſupply them. A perfect neutra- 
lity was not poſſible, becauſe the king's and the parliament's 
intereſts being oppoſite, they could not implicitly obey the 
one, without being ſuſpected by the other. Ihey choſe 
therefore to try to content both, as far as was poſſible, and 
the rather, as the king and the parliament expreſſed an equal 
defire to end the Iriſh war. But they could not remain 
long in this ſituation. Such was their caſe at laſt, that it 
The parlia- Was not poſſible for them to pleaſe both. The parliament 
ment ſends a having ſent in October 1642 a committee to Dublin to al- 
committee to fiſt the council, and ſettle with the lords-juſtices what re- 
3 lated to the continuance of the war t, theſe commiſſioners 
16423 were at firſt received with reſpect, but in February 1643, 
who are well by the king's expreſs order, were ſent back to England. 
. 8 The king was well pleaſed, the parliament ſhould ſupply 
council, What was neceſſary for continuing the war, but unwilling 
Ruſhworth, they ſhould have any ſhare in the government of Ireland, or 


They azz their commiſſionets a place in the council of ſtate. Shortly 
ſent back by — n after, 
the king's 1 They carried with them 20,0001, ammunition. Ruſhworth, Tom. V. 
order. in ready money, three hundred barrels p. 530. 

Ibid. of powder, ten tun of match, and other 
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after, he removed ſome of the lords-juſtices and counſellors r, 
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Probably, he was then forming the project of a truce with 


the rebels, and wanted for that pu | 
juſtices and all the counfellors ſhould be diſpoſed to act 


rpoſe, that the lords- Some of the 


lords-juſtices 


and counſel- 


only by his orders. Beſides, on this ſuppoſition, the parlia- lors removed 
ment's commiſfioners could not but be a great impediment, b the king. 


had they coftinued to affiſt at the council of ſtate. From 
that time alſo, the inftances of the lords-juſtices to the king 


Borlace, 
p. 112, &c. 


and parliament for aid, became more preſſing and frequent. 


They repreſented the ſtate of the Enpliſh in Ireland as en- 
tirely deſperate, without a ſpeedy ſupply of men, money, 
and ammunition. "They faid, the officers were very im- 
portunate for leave to return to England. In a word, they 


omitted nothing, that was apt to create a belief, there was 
On the other hand, ſome officers of the Eng- Ruftworth, 


no remedy. 


liſh army preſented a remonſtrance to the lords. juſtices, V. f. 537. 


April the 4th, 1643, declaring, they were reduced to de- 
ſpair for want of money to ſubſiſt, and that it ought not to 
be thought ſtrange, if in their cafe they ſhould have recourſe 
to the' firſt and primary law of nature, namely, the law of 


ſelf- preſervation. If to theſe fo earneſt complaints be added, 


what the lord Clarendon ſays, that the king reſolved ſo to 
proceed, that every thing ſhould appear to be done by the 
council of Ireland, the ſending back of the parliament's 
commiſſioners, and the changes made among the lords juſ- 
tices, and members of the council, one can ſcarce help ſuſ- 
pecting theſe complaints to be all begged, on purpoſe to 
ſerve for pretence to the ceſſation. This ſuſpicion ſeems the 
more probable, as at that time the affairs of the Engliſh in 
Ireland were upon a very good foot, and as the marquis of 
Ormond bad juſt gained at Roſs a ſignal victory over the 
rebels. Accordingly the lords-juſtices, as well as the offi- 
cers, took care not to make the progreſs of the rebels the 
ground of their complaints, but only the want of money, 
proviſions, and ammunition. | | N 
However this be, the remonſtrance of the officers being 
ſent to the king, he took occaſion from thence to ſend to 
the marquis of Ormond a commiſſion, impowering him to 


Clarendon, 
II. p. 319. 


- 
The king 8 
itapowers 
the marquis 


of Ormond 


treat with the rebels, and agree with them upon a ceſſation to treat with 


of arms for one year. 
Juſtices, in a letter of April the 23d 164.3, commanding 


He gave notice of it to the lords- the rebels, 
April 23, 


I647. 


them to aſſiſt the marquis in the execution of his commiſ- Ruſbworth,. 
ſion, to the utmoſt of their power. The date of this com- V. P. 537-- 


miſſion is remarkable, for it evidently ſhows, that the Scots 
6 OR CERT * oak __ , reſolution 
See the declaration hefèafter of both houſes, cencerning the affairs of Ire- 
land, Rapin, | : 


Borlace, 
p. 115. 
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1643. reſolution to aſſiſt the parliament, which was not taken till 
tee following Auguſt, was not the cauſe of the Iriſh-truce, 
The lord. May the third, the king renewed his orders to the mar- 
juſtices are quis of Ormond concerning the truce. But before the mar- 
very urgent quis had received theſe freſh orders, the lords- juſtices had 
ö ran writ to the king, the 11th of the ſame month, a very ex- 
Ruſhworth, preflive letter, repreſenting the miſerable condition of Ire- 
V. p. 538. land, in ſuch terms as ſhowed, that — one was reduced 


Carendon, to deſpair for want of money, and proviſions, tho! till then 


8 7. 320. the Engliſh forces had been crowned with ſucceſs againſt 
the rebels 1. * | 
The king The king, who meant to take advantage of this letter, 


ſends their to demonſtrate to the publick, the neceſſity of the ceſſation 
letter to the He intended to conclude, ſent it to both houſes 2, who im- 
| parhiament. mediately took the affair into conſideration. A committee 
| Rona was appointed, with orders to think of ways to raiſe money 
| V. p. 539, for Ireland. Upon the report of the committee, the parlia- 
—+ ment reſolved to raiſe money by voluntary contributions, 
and offered very advantageous terms to- ſuch as ſhould ad- 
The king vance the ſums required 3, But notwithſtanding this, the 
ſends new King, July the 2d, diſpatched freſh orders to the lords juſtices 
orders avout and the marquis of Ormond, to conclude a truce for one 
Wn 19. p. 544. year, which they were already endeavouring. From the 
25 8388755 20th of June, the general council of the Iriſh, aſſembled at 
II. p. 323, Kilkenny, had granted a commiſſion to treat +... 
Ruſhwortk, September the 7th, the king repeated his orders to the 
| V. p. 547. marquis of Ormond, to: conclude the truce as ſoon as poſ- 
| ſible. At the ſame time, he ordered him to ſend into Eng- 
land, all the Engliſh forces that could be ſpared after the 
concluſion of the truce. His reaſon was, and he could 
juſtly ſay it then, that an army was preparing in Scotland 
to invade England. But there was no mention of that ar- 
ticle in the foregoing orders. : : 42 E 
The truce At length, the ceſſation was ſigned the 15th of Septem- 
11 4g. ber, on the condition that both parties ſhould remain in poſ- 
. ä 1 4. ſeſſion 
; 1 They complained, that they had land for ſecuxity, upon advancing ſuc} N 
no victuals, clothes, or other provi- a ſum upon each town. The ſum pro- 1 
ſions requiſite towards their ſuſtenance; poſed to be raiſed, was 200,000 |, 
no money to provide them of any thing Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p., 540, 542+ 
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they wanted; no arms, and not above 


forty barrels of powder in his majeſty's 


ſores, Ruſhworth, Tom. V. p. 538. 
The houſe refuſed to receive the 


letter, becauſe not directed as uſual, 


4 The commiſſioners appointed by 
the catholick party to treat with the 
marquis of Obs were Dannogh 
Viſcount Muſkerry, Sir Lucas Dillon, 
Nicholas Plunket, Sir Robert Talbot, 


but referred it to a committee to open it, Sir Richard BarnwellyForlogh O Neal, 
and report the contents, Whitelock. Geoffery Brown, Ever: Mac Gennis, 


The adventurers were to have ſuch and John Walſh, Ruſhworth, Tom. 
and ſuch towns, with ſo many acres f V. p. 548. : WE” 
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ſeſdon of what they held. The king founded the neceſlityy 1643. 


of it, firſt, upon a remonſtrance preſented to him Decem- woy—nd 


ber the firſt 1642 by four colonels, as well in their own, as 
in the names of many other officers, who ſerved in the army 
of Ireland, wherein they told him, it was impoſſible for 


them to ſubſiſt any longer, if means were not found to ſup- 


ply their prefling wants. Secondly, upon the repeated let- 
ters ſent from the lords · juſtices to the king and the parlia- 
ment, ſince January 1642-3, wherein they ſaid, the army 
was going to periſh in few days, for want of aſſiſtance. 
Thirdly, upon the forementioned remonſtrance of the offi- 
cers of the 4th of April, wherein they pretended a few hours 
delay to aſſiſt them, would be too long . Nevertheleſs 
this army, which was reduced to extremity the firſt of 
December 1642, found means to ſubſiſt till the 15th of 
September 164.3, though the lords- juſtices complained, they 
had received no ſupplies ſince November. This is a clear 
evidence, that all theſe complaints were very much aggra- 
vated by the private direQtion of the king, who meant to 


uſe them for pretence to the truce. This is what the parlia- g,4, you 
ment repreſented in a declaration publiſhed on account of complain of 
the Iriſh ceſſation, before they had notice of its being con- 1 

cluded: they complained very ftrongly, that they were never G.lke $550 


% 


Clarendon, 


acquainted by the ſtates of Ireland with the treaty of a cef- 11. p. 323: 


ſation, much leſs was their advice demanded, notwithſtand- 
ing that by act of parliament, and by his majeſty's commiſ- 
hon under the great-ſeal, both houſes were * to adviſe, 
“order, and diſpoſe of all things concerning the govern- 
* ment and defence of that kingdom.” They ſaid, that 
to accompliſh the more eaſily this diſhonorable ceſſation, 
thoſe of the ſtate in Dublin, who were ſo honeſt and reli- 
bars as to diſſuade it, were firſt diſcountenanced, and at 

put out of their places, and reſtrained to priſon, as Sir 
William Parſons one of the lords-juſtices, Sir John Temple 
maſter of the rolls, Sir Adam Loftus vice · treaſurer of Ire- 
land, and Sir Robert Meredith, one alſo of the council- 
table. That it was made only with a view to diſcourage 
thoſe who had ſubſcribed to advance money upon the parlia- 


ment's propoſals, in order to render impoſſible the mainte- 


nance of the army in Ireland, and to employ it in England, 
to the deſtruction of the parliament. For theſe and many 
| 1 


V. 9. 537. 
0 


r indemnity 
ri: WhO ae refuſe to Bon vol, 50 rom foes OY 


Part of the Mean While, the who was a WET 0 t 7 
_ — 1 of the 1 Sel 'of ; ſtate, of the 1 marquis 
Yang: na — of mond g eneral of th Ex ordered. It, t t at. * after the: 
the king. concluſion of the truce e neliſh tio en t at could be 
— nach ſpared were ſent to him. 1 SE forces Tand ed, at Moſtyn in 
v. p. 299, Flintſhire, and their firſt at attempt was upo 3 caſtle, 
300. which was ſurrendered to the the It of of Deco er. Then 
r they took ſome other {mall 10g in Cheſhire 2; Fi aftet which 
the lord Byron 3, who, commanded for the king in thoſe 
parts, befieged Nantwich, January the 1 5th 164854. Three 
days after, making a ſudden and violent ſtorm upon five ſe- 
vera] places of the $99, at, once, he was every where re- 
pulſed with the loſs; of m any. of his men, At laſt, the 21ſt 
They are en- Of the ſame. month, t Ee ed F. Aictax, who adyanced to re- 
rirely routed ljeve the town, entirely. routed the Iriſh army, conſiſting of 
oy he 1or® three thouſand foot, (who, Were, Almoſt all-Nlain or taken pri- 
Ruſhworth, ſoners) and of eighteen hundred horſe, moſt of whom 
p. 3%, eſcaped by. flight, but Were ſo diſperſed that they could be of 
8 no farther ſervice to the King. Colonel George Monk was 
II. p. 350. taken in this action, and ſent priſoner to the tower of Lon- 
Monk s don, where he remained ſome time, till at laſt he took up 
_ rilo- arms under the parliament 4. Thus the king received no 
advantage by theſe troops, nay, they rather did hit. great 
prejudice, in that by all his proceedings to procure tt. m he 
confirmed the miſtruſt entertained by many people, his 
I being concerned in the Iſh rebellion. 
Several e- 


ee Not to interrupt the thread of the military Actions, nd 

\ear 1643, Of what paſſed in Scotland and Ireland, I have been forced 

; to paſs over ſeveral important events of this year 1643, of 
which it will be neceſlary to ſpeak, tho* without any con- 
nection, as they are of a different nature. The reader will 
. 8 nn 15 Week percciye He relation to the 


8 e 
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— 


hitelock 8 tmp thouſand, Look * of 3 the Fats 
Engli and Scots in the north of Ire- 3 Data Hera. .T om, II. 
land," vowed'® to live and die together 


P. 
* ip N ceſſation. Mem. + Amoog dauern. were. 8 


| mely, Revfton caſtle, North- a bundred and dyenty Iriſh, women 

d Ry Oren ouſe, Dedington-Houſe, with long EKhives, Wherewith they 

XL and Acton church. Ruſhworth, xF 0 were faid to kave: done chief. his 
V. p. 3007 15 


3 fight vas zcpurtag. us; be ay harm to 
436-74 2) 0 Sir John ho Brin wo made and By the tice, as Wy thay had. bappened d. 

ron of Roch ds, the 24th of Ottober,* © fore in tholt & Ard: RUHR, FI em. 
27% Car, I. and his Ty Richard, V. p. 302, 
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eral affirs: "1, ſhall begin with certain projeQs framed 1643. 
1 4 5 - 


bo, e eee 
the armies Were in the fiel F e, | 14 4 Bags 

The king was ever ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the notion, A plot to 
that fear Lc e held moſt of the eople attached | to the par- force the | 
lament, and that if he procured them a good opportunity bad ang 


841 8 ” P1*\0;7 I 1 147 by oa » } 13 < 1 4 to a PCaces 
to hold u their heads, he ſhould' oblige both h6ules to 
make a f. 


which made the principal obſtacle. This was his favorite 
ſcheme, as well as of his miniſters, his council, his friends, 

and adherents in London and elſewhere ; and this was the 

ſpring of ſeveral projects to force the parliament to a peace. 

It would indeed be very ſtrange, that ſo many able men 

ſhould be of this opinion, without any manner of founda- 

tion. But on the other hand, one knows not what to 

think, when it is conſidered, tfiat of ſo many projects, built 

upon this ſuppoſition, not one ſucceeded, which ſeems to 

argue that the majority of the people were not for the king. 
However, it is certain, the king had many friends in Lon- 

don, and in the parliament itſelf, who ſerved him artfully, 

by pretending to dread that the war would be deſtructive to 

the parliament, and SR they endeavoured. to infuſe a real 

terror into the people, and incline them by degrees to with 

and ſue for peace. "Theſe men inceſſantly plotted to fow 

diſcord between the parliament and the people. As it was 
neceſſary for them to hold private correſpondence with the 

court, in order to act according to directions, his majelty 

ſent frequent meſſengers to London, ſometimes ſecretly, 
ſometimes openly, under colour of bringing meſſages to the 
parliament, in order to convey his inſtructions to. his friends, 

and be exactly informed of what paſſed in both houſes and 

the city. With this view in December 1642, he publiſhed The king 
for the ſake, as was pretended, of the inhabitants of Lon-/allows tea 
don, a proclamation for the free and ſafe paſſage een 
ö goods, wares, and merchandizes to the city. But 


ee . peace, without demanding the ſecurities, 
1 YER. : Nr 
e Þ P 


Ee - 
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o r 


the com- quarters and 
mons ſuſpecting ſome hidden myſtery under this condeſcen- — . 
ſion, patled the next month two orders, the one, That no RAI. 


carriers or waggoners ſhould be permitted to go to Oxford 2 7 
a dot elſewhere, without ſpecial licence from the parliament: The com- 
a | The other, that any agent or ſervant ts eee * 
5 in arms againſt che parſiament, Who ſhould preſumę to come Jin. 16. 

4 to Weſtminſter, or teſide about London, ſhould be forth- Id. p. 117. 
1 6 e raja as a ſpy: he roth of Apt) following, Ws 
nme, 
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1643. that ſhould come from the 7 15 $ quarters to London without 
— 1055 ndact, and th e 1; printed and pablifhied,” © 
The kn If appearance, the 149 g, Who had (6 ny correſpon- 
ſends a meſ- dente in en was not wh of this Order. Never- 
— wy theleſs,' o oh pretence it was ot ſignified to him im fort, he 
out a ſafe- ſeEnt'a' meſlage to the pal, with an Gffer of peace i in 
conduct. geiſe ral terms, without demanding A ſafe cohdud” for the 
71 20. bearer, But the commons, reſolving top os Courſe. of 

3 IE 
The meſſen- theſe artifices, which ſerved to carry oo; the ate 
ger is im- correſpondence in London, 8 the meſſetige 15 ent 


| opt to priſon, for coming without a 88 hree days 
accuſed of after, to ſhow the people, the king i aue 4 
high-trea- pyith hopes of a peace, they Mipeschsd the queen of high- 


My 23, tteaſon, and ſent up the ne, to the lords by Mr 
Ludlow, Pym.” The hav. Ay of indignation at this porn Sep 
The king proceeding, ſhed a onto to forbid- obedience 
—_ = to 0 The orders a both houſes, declaring, he acknowledged 
both houſes, them no longer for houſes of patliament. | 
38 Affairs were in this ſauation, when bath houſes diſcovered 
GEB" 5 conſpiracy formed in London, ever under colour of pro- 
II. p. 191, Curing peace refuſed by the parliament. TT thall give the 
A plot to particulars of this conſpiracy, as they were communicated 
— to the lords by Mr. Pym, at a conſerence between the two 
to a peace, houfes. He told them, 
Ruſhworth, * 4% J. That the conſpiracy was formed of a mixture and 
4 — « conjunction of perſons of ſeveral qualities, fome whereof 
II. p. wr, © were of both houfes of parliament, others of the city, 
æc. de and others belonging to the court, who in their reſpective 
T. May. es places and employments were to form and perfect the 
«© work, raiſed out of the aſhes of the late petition of 
London for Fer... 

II. The chief actors were Mr. Waller, a member of 
the houfe of commons, who pretended, and gave out to 
< the reſt, that many others of that houſe, and of the 
de lords, were privy to and concerned therein; Mr. Tomp- 
8 kins, a gentleman living in Holbourn, brother-in-law to 
9 „ the faid Mr. Waller, and a ſervant to the queen, as be- 

ſecretary to the commiſſioners for her 1 12 $ reve- 
„ Hue; Mr. Challoner an eminent citizen; ole Blin- 
00 Lark, Mr. Alexander Hatnpden,' who brought the laſt 
«meſſage from the king; Mr. Haſfeb, one of his  majeſty's 
de meſſengers, Sc. 
III. The method Was, or pen perſbns in the eity 
eto diſpoſt of themſelves into a committee,” to Rold antelli- 


Agence with both armes, che court, "and te | Parlianient, 


ne 212 4% 
12 H. [#9 to 


under; theſe three ranks, right men, 


<« bitants.w} lin tbe. weekly bills af mortality, Which was mu 
« King's; party) eg men (or the well- affected 


rom the court, Mr. Heron and Mr. Alexander 
« Hampden, and others employed upon meſſages from the 
« king to the parliament, were to convey. directions, en- 
e couragements, and advice to thoſe in London, and autho- 


cc 


e rity was to be given under the great-ſeal, ; and warrants 
cc 


under the king's hand, for ſettling a council of war, 
e naming of generals and other officers, execution of mar- 
& tial law, raiſing of money, and providing arms; and to 
* facilitate the whole, part of the king's forces to be in rea- 
* dineſs to aſſiſt the party here, as there ſhould be occaſion. 
VII. The particulars of the deſign itſelf were, to ſeize 
< the king's children, to ſecure ſeveral members of parlia- 
ment, particularly the lord Say, the lord Wharton, Mr. 
„ Pym, Sir Philip Stapleton, colonel Hampden, and 
e colonel Strode, as alſo the lord - mayor and committee of 
* the militia, under pretence of bringing them to a legal 
trial; to ſeize upon the out-works, forts, magazines, 
gates, and other places of importance in the city and the 
* Tower, and let in the king's forces, and in the mean 


* 
. 
* 


* time to reſiſt and obſtruct all payments, impoſed by au- 

e thoxity of the two houſes for ſupport of their armies. 
VIII. For their authority they had the following com- 

. | © miſhion brought up by the lady Aubigney, (who was un- 
-O 3 | | cc der 
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1643. * der ) the ſaid commiſſion being found hid under» 
— * Se in Mr. Tompkins's cellar. 
IX In purſuance of this commiſſiony” they. had often 
% conſultod of a general, and treated with Sir Hugh Pol. 
«lard, priſoner in the Compter (once a meuiber of the houſe 
% of commons, but expelled, being accuſed of having an 
& hand in the deſign to bring up the northern army againſt 
<« the parliament, ) about it. And a declaration was ready 
drawn, ſetting forth the Eauſe of their taking up of armg 
4e to be in purſuahce' of their late proteſtation, to maintain 
the true reformed proteſtant religion againſt all papifts 
and ſectaries, to oppoſe illegal aſſeſſments, c. which 
«+ was to be diſtributed to their friends, and on the night of 
their * ſet upon the poſts round about London. Con- 
* cerning which time of their riſing they had alſo conſulted, 
(of which preciſe notice was to be ſent to Oxford, as to 
the day and hour) and ſome moved to have it done on 
« Wedneſday the laſt of Ma (being the faſt day, and the 
, very next day after the rt intimation was given towards 
a diſcovery): but it had been put off, and not fully con- 
60 cluded, it being faid, it e be left to the lords to deter- 
&«& mine, whom Waller pretended ſhould: fide with them. 
«© Mr, Haſſel lay cloſe at Beaconsfield, and had word ſent, 
© the great ſhip was come in the Downs, by which he was to 
„ underſtand, that the deſign was near ripe; and he ac- 
%  quainted the lord Falkland at Oxford therewith, and re- 
* ceived anſwer, that they ſhould haſten it with all ſpeed, 
and when they were ready, three thouſand of the king's 
forces were to advance from Oxford within fifteen miles 
of London, to be ready upon notice to fall into the 
f* works, and affiſt ; and white ribbons or tape was agreed 
to be worn by all concerned in this action to diſtinguiſh 
- 66 the.” 
T. II. p. 194. The lard Clarendon, who i is yery large upon this cop- 
ſpiracy, denies neither the plot cl nor the king's com- 
miſſion, brought to London by the lady Aubigney *, but 
urges, that the. parliament confounded in one ſingle plot, 
. two different projects, the fitſt formed. by Waller, Tomp- 
ins, and Challoner, who were at London, and the 89 
the commiſſion) to London, and Per 
ver it to one that ſhould come for it 


7 This lady,” with the t of 
both houſes, went to Oxford, to tranſ- 


act her own "affairs with tte king, 


upon the death of” her huſband, who 


. - was killed at Edge-hill, and having 
done her buſineſs, and being ready to 
return, ſhe wag deſired by the k ing to 


carry a ſmall box (in which was put 


with ſuch a token, which the did ac 
cordinply, not knowing what ſhe gar- 
ried, Clatendon, Tem. II. p. 195. 
Ludlow ſays; ſhe brought the commiſ- 
bon made up in the hair of her hea. 
T. 1, p 2. | 
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by. Sir Nicholas Criſp, who being. recorder of Londen r, 1643. 
had been impriſoned, and making his eſcape, had retired. to 
Oxford. Bat however, Whether there were two plats; or 


themſelves: ſtill more ſtrictly together, by 2 new, covenant or ny = 
oath,” tenderedi to all the members, aud, after wards to the 


plot prevented not the like from being contrived, the, next 
Aab tet n 4 | N ; 


3 Since the miſcarriage of Waller's conſpiracy, ,the king 
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friends at London, who began to be diſmayed.., 

Fairfax was defeated at Atherton in Vorkſhire. The queen 

was come to his majeſty with a conſiderable ſupply. Waller 

was intirely routed at Roundway-down ; and the king, now 

maſter of Briſtol, was preparing to beſiege Gloceſter. Thus Neu plot. 
crowned with ſucceſs, he thought it a favorable opportunity Aveut. 

| to force the parliament to a peace, and all his London friends 
began to uſe their endeavours. - Whether this project came 

© from the court, or the king had only approved of it, he 

2 © believed it requiſite to prepare the —_ of the people by a 

1 - public declaration, to this effect: ed aa 

h 4 * As the grievances and loſſes of no particular perſons ue king'- 
* could be compared to the damage he himſelf ſuſtained, ; declaration 


i o a peace could not be fo welcome to any man as tg him. e 5 


* r 
anal — WEEN bo 2s l 
a x 2! this 
* , VN x . * 2 1 WA. 
C * * . by * r * 
R ——_— Cc 


— 7 God almighty knew, with what unwillingneſs, and an- prepare the 
at - guiſh of ſoul, he ſubmitted to the neceſſity of kg Up people, 

t, e defenſive arms. And the world knew, with what Juſtice 2 
p- d and bounty he had repaired his ſybjects for all the preſſures 
er  * they had; borne, by ſuch. excellent laws, as would for 

by © © ever have prevented the like ; and with what earneſtneſs 

jeh bhe deſired to add any thing, for the eftabliſhment of the 

* 3 We ook woe + © Wnt religion, 

Far- 4 This does not appear. He is ſaid of -Fetter-lane in Holbourn, and Chal- 

195+ I only to be a'popular-citizen,' and had loner over-againſt the Royal-exchange, 

miſ- a been an oſſicer in the trained- bands. Joly 5. Ruſhworth,' Tom. V. p. 326. 

was. | Clarendon, ibid; py 194. . May ſays, that. none but them wo 


+ Tom kias was hanged at the end were ckecuted. B. 3. p. 45. 
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z all which 
„had been evidently inyaded by thoſe who had ſacrificed 
264 the public good t their ou ends. He wall remembred 
<-the A etheNtion thadu'd Kit, at the head of his army, 


2010 fen and mulmtain the trus, reformed t religion, 
D Pleaſe GoH 'th bleſs Bis arhilwonh ſucteſs, be 
* woiad maintain the fußt privileges ami freldom of parliament, 
2.0 and er by thr ae erer of the land, "for "wohoſe defence 
557 W raiſed." And there 66214 not be a more 

time 2 that proteſtation than now, 

Goa had vonchſafed him ſo many victories, which 

« Hao Hinder him from falling under Ee Teundelbus im- 
2 65 uratitn; that his meſſages of peace proceeded from the 
aknefs'of his power, not love of bis people. He de- 

% chred therefore to all the world; in the preſence of God, 
e that fe Was fo far. from intending } alteration of the 
« religion eſtabliſhed, in which he was born and bred, and 
would refolutely die; or from the leaſt thought of irivad- 


ng che hbert e ty of the ſubſect, or violating 
5 Gon 


001 2 iſt parliament; that the preſervation of 


858 8 — the tab religion, che laws," the liberties of the 


Nad a the juſt priviſeges of parliament, ſhould be 


! Mis care, as "the maintenance of his own” rights. 
2 1 : — — 


r thoſe that were enemies to the eſtabliſhed eccle- 
6 ſiaſtical government, who perſecuted the learned, ortho- 
% dox miniſters, and put into their places, ignorant, ſedi- 
“ tjous; and ſchiſmatical preachers, who vilified the book 
*©-of Common: prayer, and profaned God's worſhip, were 
„like to advance religion: whether thoſe who, without 
the feaſt ſhadow of law, impoſed exorbitant taxes upon 
«6 their fellow ſubjects, imprifoncd, tormented, and mur- 
cc deted them, were like to preferve the liberty and pro- 
Le. perty of the ſub bject: and Whether thoſe who had invaded 
4e. 17 ſt rights of the crown, denied the king his negative 
eee 40080 and terrified the members of both houſes, 
Fe were like to vindicate the privileges of parliament, all 
Vo "the World might judge. Ar ſhort; after ſeveral invectives 
Hatt the two houſes, he concluded with fayitig : ho- 
1+ have been m miſled,” by thoſe vu _ vom the begin- 
0 ng have” defrened all this miſchief; all redeem their 
aft crimes, by their preſent ſervice AF ly in the 220 

5 1 2g ar ab pen ſuch who ſhall tontiaiue to bear arms again) 
. © 1s, and, hal} 1 uſe their utmeſl endeaumurs- to: reduce thoſe men 
3 . due obedient,” and to reſtore the kingdom-to its wonted 
i Prater ſhall Aeve.cauſe. to magnify, gur el e @ aud to repent 


1 "*1%> 0 | 9429 72 66 the 
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6e the treſpaſſes oommirtad againſt ſo. juſt and gracious a ſove- 
ee of en eee 19 "BST 
It as not difficult to perceive, that by this declaration, and 
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eſpecially by the latter part of it, the king's aim was to ex- 


cite and authorize an inſurrection in London againſt both 
houſes, and-what happened preſently after puts it intirely 
out of doubt. This declaration was therefore a preparative 
for the execution of a plot, to compel the parliament to a 

Undoubtedly, the king was really deſirous of a peace. 
But it muſt be always remembred, what peace it was he fo 
earneſtly wiſhed. It was a peace that ſhould re-inveſt him 
with all his-pterogatives, after which he promiſed to. govern 
according to the known laws of the land. But in this pro- 


miſe lay the whole difficulty of the peace, the parliament 


en it could not be relied on, and the king offering 
no other ſecurity than his word, tacitly ſuppoſing it to be a 
crime to doubt his ſincerity. | | 


This declaration was no ſooner publiſhed than the king's The houſe of 
friends began their uſual artifices in London. They affected Lords pro- 
an extraordinary terror, cauſed by the proſperous ſucceſs 1 
the king's arms, and inſinuated, that the conſequences peace to the 
ſhould be prevented by a peace. But as the examples of bins. 
Tompkins and Challoner had effectually terrified the king's . dan, 


II. p. 245. 
moſt devoted friends, not one dared openly to expoſe him- FIN 


ſelf to the ſame danger. It was therefore reſolved amo 

them, that the houſe of lords ſhould firit break the ice, and 
mos a peace to the commons, which ſhould be ſeconded 
by the king's friends in London. The upper-houſe con- 
ſiſted but of few peers, ſome of whom were either openly 
or privately for the king. Others were his enemies, and 
ſome were ready to follow the ſtream which way ſoever it 
carried them. Theſe were the men the kings's party {trove 
to gain by various means, in order to be ſuperior in the bouſe 
of lords, ſome by promiſes, others by threats, and ſome 
again by way of perſuaſion, intimating to them the abſolute 
neceſſity of a peace. In ſhort, they ſecured a majority of 
voices in the upper-houſe : not that all they prevailed with, 
abſolutely. promiſed to be devoted to the king: (that was not 
the point ;) but only to agree that a peace ſhould be propo- 
led by their houſe, which could not be conſidered but as a 


—_—_ OS. 
Adding, We defire all our good © aid, that fo we being not wanting 
40 a. who have really wiſhed us „ to ourſelves, may with confidence 
«« well, now God has done ſuch won- (e expect the continuance of. God's 
« derful things for us, vigorouſly to “ favour, to reſtore us all to that 
** endeavour to put an end to all theſe * bleſſed harmony of affection, which 
* miſeries, by bringing in men, mo- © may eſtabliſh a firm peace, 

60 ney, plate, horſes, or arms, to our | 
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1643. very innocent thing. The managers of this eontrivance 
do dare, not to propoſe a peace without terms, ſuch as the 
king deſired. That alone had been ſufficient to make them 
Ioſe ſome of thoſe they had gained. They ad only to en- 
gage the commons to enter into negotiation," after which, 
they! hoped the ſuperiority the king chen hd, ſupported 
wich the endeavours of his party, would be tapable to re- 
move im his favour the diffioulties that might occur in the 
ipal articles. This reſolution being taken, the lords 
ſent and deſired a conference with the commons, where 
they declared, that they had reſolved: to ſend propoſitions of 
peace to the Ling, and hoped-the commons would concur 
with them. The propoſitions were: 
Propoſitions 1. That both armies might be preſently diſbanded, and 
for peace .<6 his majeſty be intreated to return to his parhament, n 
given to ace ſuch ſccurity as ſhould give him ſatisfaction. © - 
© conference « 2. That religion might be ſettled with the advice of 
by the lords, c à fynod of divines, in ſuch a manner as his majeſty, with 
Ibid. 5 & 20 conſent of both houſes of parliament; ſhould appoint. 
3. That the militia, both by ſea and land, might be 
66 Keen by a bill; and the militia, forts, and ſhips of the 
kingdom, put into ſuch hands as the king ſhould appoint, 
„ with. the approbation of both houſes of parliament : and 
his majeſty's revenue to be abſolutely and wholly reſtored 
4 unto him; only deducting fuch part, as had been of 
neceſſity expended for the maintenance of his Children, 
* ng not otherwiſe. 

4. That all the members of both docs, who had been 
ch only tor abſenting themſelves, or mere compli- 
ance with his majeſty, and no other matter of fact againſt 
& them, might be reſtored to their places. 

«5, That all delinquents, from before the tenth day 
% of January 1641, ſhould be delivered up to the juſtice of 
„ parliament, and à general pardon tor all others on both 
ces 

. And laſtly. y, that. there might be an act of oblivion 
* for all by-gone: 3 and acts of hoſtility.“ 
Probabhy, thoſe who had cauſed theſe propoſitions to be 
paſſed in the hauſe of peers, did not themliclves believe, a 
peace could be made upon theſe foundations. The difficul- 
ties which occurred in the three firſt propoſitions, had been 
very often debated, both before and ſince the beginning oi 
the war, without the poſſibility of coming to any concluſion. 
It was therefore unlikely, that the king, in his proſperity, 
ould. grant n 8 denied when his afſairs were not 


in 


lution of the foregoing day. "Thus, the king's friends were 


- 


Lame to the door of the houſe, crying, „Peace, peace ; give 


to pieces; give us that dog Pym,” Part of the trained- 


ſet ya bill. 
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in ſo good a ſituation. But, as I ſaid, the intention of the 1643. 
managers of this contrivance was only to procure a nego- Lyn 
tiation, perſusded as they were, that by their intereſt and 
cabals, or by an inſurrection of the people, they ſhould 

cauſe theſe points to be decided: in favour of the king, For 

that reaſon, the principal propoſition, namely, the third 
concerning the militia, which the parliament had always 
carefully explained, was expreſſed in a very general and 
ambiguous manner, in theſe terms, That the militia might be 

Ille commons plainly ſaw what was the aim of the au- The com- 
thors of theſe propoſitions, and were terrified at it. The mons in a 
houſe was apprehenſive, that they were but too powerfully 1 


ſupported, otherwiſe, it was not likely they ſhould have propoſitions. 


taken ſuch a ſtep, at a time when a committee was already Clarendon, | 


gone to deſire aſſiſtance of the Scots. Wherefore, after a TI. P. 246. 
long debate, it was reſolved, by a majority of votes, that 
the propoſitions ſhould be ſent to the king. It is extremely 
probable, this reſolution was taken only to amuſe the king's 
friends, and to gain time, in order to bak their meaſures 
the more eaſily. For the next day the lord-mayor of Lon- he petition 


don, attended with a crowd of people, came to the houſe of the city 


of commons, of which he was a member, and delivered, f London 


hi a. | , 3* uy inſt the 
from the common- council, a petition, wherein the houſe b 


was intreated to perſiſt in their former reſolutions, and reject Ruſhworth, 


the propoſitions of the peers. The lord- mayor affirmed V. P. 356. 


f | | . Clarendon, 
alſo, that the people of London were ready to exert their F. II. p.24. 


utmoſt for the vigorous proſecution of the war. Where- The propo- 
upon, the houſe took courage again, and reverſed the reſo- —_— 
in their turn greatly embaraſſed, and under a neceſſity of 

taking new meaſures. The expedient they deviſed was to 

cauſe the women to riſe, in hopes that ſuch an inſurrection 

might breed a greater, and occaſion ſome revolution. 

Auguſt the gth, a petition for peace was preſented to the The vo- 
commons by two or three thouſand women, with white ſilk men's tu- 
ribbons in their hats. The conditions propoſed by them Ruge n 
were exactly the ſame as the king had always offered. Ay. b. 357. 
general anſwer being ſent to them, they were not ſatisfied, Clarendon, 
and their number by noon increaſing to five thouſand,” they I. P. 238. 


« us theſe traitars that are againſt. peace, that we niay tear them 
bands (that uſually ſtood centinel there) firing upon them 


with powder only, to fright them away, they laughed at it 


1 K — oo 
__ — . > - — — - 


— 
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ahd. x heap of brickbatts in the 5 rew them at 
. $; ad drove them away. Ab. Fj ſome troops 
were Frexd do be Tent: For, ho, et ulitty” Yali” Wenns in 
van; o dre cheir Ne tülz; the be thi hands and 
Hens A ballad- ft as med is Lp nds * -and | an- 
other wofnan bg her* Erd, w of as 1219 Ihe after- 


Ibis, wards: Jied; 1 ey were? e lord 
Clarendon, (86 ſays were killed” Au Wau, ba 
aſſirms. de were cb wives Tf ſübſtantial Cictzells; 5. whic 
is Rardly credible . Thus ended the, l project of 
forcing the parliament to 4 zeace, 4 'Whetein means 
was found to ingage ſeveral” lords and" many commoners, 
under colour that a peace was 5 to 17 ſtate. No- 
thing could be truer, but care was taken fit to diſeover to 
them, that on pretence of labouring for the public, the 
King's advantage alone was teally ſoy he” 

Character of he earl of Eſſex was one of thoſe who were moſt 5 - 


— of rous of W but not in the ſame manner as the kin 


n 


coding a ipearty to 0 find ne een for th. nation's 
liberties: as appears'in his letter of the gth of July to the 
„wherein, after the deſcription of Ch grave- -field, 

His letter to he! ſays, If it were thought fit to ſend to his majtſly to 
the ifeaker. > have peace, with the ſettling of religion, the laws and 
L. 20 « liberties of the ſubject, and to bring unto Juſt trial thoſe 
V. p. 291. „ chief delinquents that have brought all his miſchief to 
<< both kingdoms: and (as my lord of Briſtol ſpake once 

«in parliament) how we may be fecured to have theſe 
CP performed hereafter ; or elſe, if his majeſty ſhall 

to-abſent himſelf, there may be a day ſet down to 

give a period to all theſe unhappy diſtractions by a battle, 

« which, when and where th ſhall chuſe, that may be 
«.thoaght-any way indifferent, I ſhall be ready to perform 

that duty I owe you; and the propoſitions to be agrecd 

«: upon between his majeſty and the parliament, may be 

6: fent to ſuch an indifferent place, that both armies may be 

6 drawn- neat the one to the other; that W be not 

& concluded, it may be ny by the word.“ : 

a= T9 SEW Sofie 13 
2 Ruſtworth ſays, Nas hai 17 fully of ihe Wente forts It is a little 


tinely,- ty 7 gpor brick- _ ſtrange, Whitlock ſböuld lay nothirs 
0 585 Bo 12 fy abaut their ea Ne for- of this tumult, who is ſo particular. us 
Acc to fireball; ent . p. 353. every thing relating to the houſe of 


2 Ruſhworth ſays, they were gene- commons, 
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It, is evident, not the lan of à man propoſin 0g 

2 — 5 ST 10% We. ra an 9 f ly with. wee procure a 
nes ene from W. king mig reap ſome advan- 

ta b 707 115. that 8 e for ſuch a peace, as 


he bt vi 2 happy; i os cv Wh of the king - 
denz or. 1. F, could not be by means of a peace, to eld 
them at lea lt by, a | He was, doubtleſs, of opinion, 


that the nation ne run leſs hazard by venturing a decifion 
by arms, than, by, the continuation of the war. Nothing, 
better demonſtrates the uprightneſs of his intentions. - But 
there were few in thoſe So of the ſame. diſpoſition. The 
king paſſionately wiſhed for peace; but it was on condition 
be ould be no loſer by it, that he ſhould be reſtored to all 
1 lights, and his word relied on for the ſuture. As to 
religion, all he would yield was, that the preſbyterians 
ſhould not be compelled by penal laws to conform to the 
church of England. Hitherto he had advanced nothing that 
might make them bope for a public toleration of their reli- 
gion. The. parliament for their part wiſhed likewiſe for 
peace, provided by the peace the king. was reſtrained from 
returnin "g to his former courſes, that is, was ſo humbled 


that he ſhould be able to do nothing without the conſent of 
; both houſes, and enjoy only the empty name of a king, 
be with the external badges of royalty. As. to religion, there 
* were very many, as well members as others, who preferred 
d, the continuation of the war, let what would be the event, 
1 to ſeeing the biſhops reſtored to their power. This muſt 
0 be always remembred, when either of the two parties is 
wa heard to ſpeak of peace. The like diſpoſition to the earl of 
o Eſſex's was doubtleſs the cauſe that ſome were dazzled with 
15 dhe bare found, of peace, and the limitations inſerted-in the 
in 1 propolitions. to be ſent to the king at the time of the late 
| plot, But it may be affirmed, that the chief authors of the 
45 artifice were far from having the nation's welfare in view, 
A | and thought only of ſerving. the. king. I don't queſtion, 
5 | but ſome others were perſuaded to gonſent to the propoſitions 
5 | by reaſon of the end propoſed by the, preſbyterian party and 
NN | now publickly, known, as they Perceived, that- the -advan- 
/ de tages def pen might, gain uponthe king in the conti- 
10 | Runder o . would es * ſerve, to ruin the church of 
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7 Ihe earl of Files x's integrity "made him experience what The wy, 
ha iſually happens to honeſt men in civil diſſenſions, where the tries in g 
e woderate paſs for indifferent, and coldly affected to their 
rale n party, The 2 who was informed f this lord's madera- Eftex. 


"R R 1! fion, 


1 


Ibid. 
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: apd a heap of briekbatts in the Safe wy them at 
| . $; and drove them away. AI Ye troops 
were Frevd Ve lem For, 'wvho 4 Ali Wenns in 
vainzꝰ red cheir fe; td 404 cut chem 0e 45 Mon and 
faces.) Abatladfi s Killed eg and an- 
other wofnam Joſt her noſe, wher bi Mer: 
wards: died; At e they a? | 
Clarendon, © (Who fays ary were Ein 6, Th TY ; 


aſſirms, they were the wives” of ſubſtantial Citi Zens ; g de) 
is hardly credible 2. Thus ended the jk "project of 
_o_ the parliament to 2 ney, * proſe Whetein means 

und to ingage ſever lords and many commoners, 
W colour that a Wet Was neceflary tothe ſtate. No- 


thing could be truer, but care was taken fbt to diſcoyer to 


them, that on pretence- of labouring fol the public, the 
king's advantage alone was really ſought. _—_ 


Character of The earl of Eſſex Was one of thoſe who were moſt 05 1 


the carl of 
Eſſex, 


His letter to 
the ſfeaker, 


2 


V. p. 291. 


9 
8 


a - 
2 


rous of peace, but not in the ſame manner as the ki 
friends.” | Theſe were for 'a peace, und uſed their Ae 
endeavours to procure it: but it was ſuch 4 peace as the 
King offered, that is, a peace founded only upon his word. 
'Therearl f Eſſex did not think it im àacticable, in con- 
cluding a peace, to find neceſſary ſecurities for the nation's 
liberties: as appears in his letter of the gth of July to the 
ſpeaker, wherein, after the deſcription of Chalgrave-held, 
be ſays, If it were thought fit to ſend to his majtſly to 
have peace, with the ſettling of religion, the laws and 
« liberties of the ſubject, and to bring unto juſt trial thoſe 
chief delinquents that have brought all his miſchief to 
<< both Kingloms: and (as my lord of Briſtol ſpake once 
in parliament) how we 9 be ſecured to have theſe 
things performed hereafter ; or elſe, if his majeſty ſhall 
60 1 e to > abſent himſelf, there may be a day ſet down to 
give a period to all theſe unhappy diſtractions by a battle, 
«which, when and where they ſhall chuſe, that may be 
«:thoaght-any way indifferent, I ſhall be ready to perform 
that duty 2 owe you; and the propoſitions to be agrecd 
upon between his majeſty and the parliament, may be 
c ſent to ſuch an indifferent place, that both armies may be 
0 drawn neat the one t6 the other; that W be not 
concluded, it may be Mme by the ſword.” 
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every thing relating to the houſe ©! 
* Ruſhworth ſays, they Lak. s commons, 


niche, put a 115 p N 
doth; Or if 797 could not be 2 means of a peace, to end 
them at " leaſt hy. a ttle. He was, / doubtleſs, of opinion, 
that the nation, © uld run leſs hazard by venturing a deciſion 
by arms, than, by the continuation of the war. Nothing 
better demonſtrates the uprightneſs of his intentions. But 
there were few in thoſe days of the ſame diſpoſition. The 
1 5 paſſionately wiſhed for peace; but it was on condition 


England wi dhe eater cal 


| party, N king, Who was ine f this lord's modera- Pfr. 


18 | tion, 


It. is evident, 85 not the lan of ; a, man propoſing. 1643. 
a peace to gratify mie and ng 2 0 intent to procure . 
2 e from the king might reap ſome, advan» 

but of FOE 2 75 N for ſuch a peace, as 


diſtractions of the king - 


uld be no, loſer by it, that he ſhould be reſtored to all 
his Tights, and his word relied on for the future. As to 
religion, a all he would yield . was, . that. the preſbyterians 
ſhould not be compelled by penal laws to conform to the 
church of England. Hitherto he had advanced nothing that 
might make them hope for a public toleration of their reli- 
gion. The. parliament for their part wiſhed likewiſe for 
peace, provided by the peace the king was reſtrained from 
returning to his rm pt courſes, that is, was fo humbled 
that he y be able to.do nothing. without the conſent of 
both houſes, and enjoy only the empty name of a king, 
with the external badges of royalty. As to religion, there 
were very many, as well members as others, who preferred 
the continuation of the war, let what would be the event, 
to ſeeing the biſhops reſtored to their power. This muſt 
be always remembred, when either of the two parties is 
heard to ſpeak of peace. The like diſpoſition to the earl of 
Eſſex's was doubtleſs the cauſe that ſome were dazzled with 


1 the bare found of peace, and the. limitations inſerted in the 


N to be ſent to the king at the time of the late 


4 plot, But it may be affirmed, that the chief authors of the 


artifice were far from having the nation's, welfare in view, 


and thought only of ſerving. the. king. I don't queſtion, 
but ſome others were perſuaded to conſent to the propoſitions 


| by reaſon of the end N by the preſbyterian, party and 
| now publickly . known, , as they perceived, that the advan- 
| tages the T might gain uponcthe king in the conti- 


nuation o rar, would br ſcrve, to ruin the e of 
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The earl of Eflex's Kaare made bim experience what The ki 


| iſually happens to honeſt men in civil diſſenſions, where the tries a wi 
| moderate. paſs for indifferent, and coldly affected to their For ©* 
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The earl of 
Mancheſter 
is made ge- 
Keral of the 
aſſociated 
counties, 
Id. p. 248. 


The earl of 
Eſſex is 
diſpleaſed. 


Clarendon, 
T. II. p. 249. 
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caſt theit eyes on Edward Montague earl” F Mancheſter, 
known formerly by the name of the lord Kimbolton, and 
began with advancing him to the command of the forces 
of | the eaſtern aſſociated counties, to Which Lincotnſhire 
was lately added, to go and oppoſe the 0 . of Newcaſtle ; 
and an ordinance was paſſed, to raiſe new levies by preſling, 
to reinforce that army. 

If the earl of Eſſex had joined with the” parliament only 
out of paſfion, humour, or intereſt, the mortifications he 
my with, would have been apt to malt him turn to the 

to be revenged of the two houſes. But that was not 
ki e . Though he had complained ſeveral times of 


the diſregard ſhown him, in leaving his army without re- 


cruits and cloaths, and though ſeveral lords, of the king's 
party took this occaſion to try to perſuade him to NA 
ſides, he ever remained firm to his principles. | How ſtrong 
ſoever their ſolicitations might be, he never gave the leaſt 
reaſon to believe, he was capable of betraying the parlia- 
ment, who had truſted him with the command of their 
forces.” Both houſes being informed of the inſtances made 
to their general, aſſured him of their eſteem and acknow- 
ledgment for his great ſervices, and promiſed to recruit and 
cloath his army, before thoſe of Sir William Waller, and 
the earl of Mancheſter, which was accordingly done. This 
ſatisfaction was more than ſufficient, to make him forget all 
the occaſions of complaint before given him.” A famous 
hiſtorian has been pleaſed to aſcribe the earl of Eſſex's con- 
* Rant attachment to the parliament, to his not having fted- 
dineſs enough to engage in ſo hazardous ' 5 enterprize, a5 
that of forcing the parhament to a F aut 1 am perſuaded, 
this was owing to the king's, and al his ''S G prepolſeſſon 
that there was not a fingle man for the bane that was 
Tatisfied- of the Juſtice of his cauſe. Thi pre) udice was never 
enten * 3 

The prqject of thoſe who had undertaken to gain the eat 
"of Eſſex, was, that as ſoon as he ſnould + ie the a 
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the violence that was offered, the , reach of their priyi eges, 
by the commen=counctl's taking notice of their debates and 
over-ruling their concluſions, t hindering the ſending” 

the propolitions. to the king. ff did not doubt, but by 
their example e eee d take the ſame courſe, 
by Which means they hoped to be ſtrong enough to con- 
ſtrain the parliament to make peace. And in caſe the par- 
liament ſhould, remain obſtinate, their deſign was to enter 


n a ſeparate treaty with the king, as men undeceived, 
WV having been ſeduced by the parliament, were at length 


ſenſible of the injuſtice of their cauſe. They imagined, the 


whole kingdom would do'the fame, and the. parliament be 
intirely forſaken. , For the king and his party always fanſted, 
that among the parliament's adherents, not one was ſo, 
through 'perſuaſion, honour, and conſcience, but through 
ſeduction, fear, and ignorance. This cauſed them to take 
ſo many wrong ſteps, to compel the parliament to a peace 
by the people's means, ſteps that proved extremely prejudi- 
cial to the king. That with regard to the earl of Eſſex, 


plot, fearing the earl of Eſſex might diſcover them, thought 20. 
proper to avoid being called to an account, by retiring to 
the king. Of this number were the earl of Portland *, and 
the lord Conway, who had been impriſoned for Waller's 
affair, and afterwards releaſed, ' the lord Lovelace, who had 
only ſtaid with the parliament by the king's leave, the earls 
of Clare, Bedford 2, and Holland. The earl of Northum- 
berland, diſſatisfied with his not having in the parliament 
the ſame credit as formerly, feigning an indiſpoſition, ob- 
tained the parliament's leave to retire for his health to his 
houſe at Petworth in Suſſex. As this' place was liable to be 
infeſted from ſome of the king's quarters, it was generally 
believed, he had aſſurances of not being moleſted. The 
flight of all theſe peers turned greatly. to the king's diſad- 
vantage, as it deprived him of ſo many friends in the par- 
katients who. ders always ready 18" Nite bim 30d wes 
wont to dire& his adherents in London. Moteover, by the 
abſence” of "theſe Tords, the king's enemies were fnidre at 
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| their caſe, and found fewer obſtacles to their deſigns chan 
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40. Rapin, by miſtakx, ſays Doriet. nes ee: 


lords and commoners who were in the ſecret, ſhould. retire . 1643. 
the army, and under the ſecurity thereof, proteſt againlt <= 
to the army, ANG Ul | | » Protelt agani t 


was no leſs ſo than the reſt, The lords and commoners Clnrendos. 
who were concerned in this ſtratagem, as well as in Waller's T. II. 5. 23, 
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TR been {6 incenſed with him, chat there as 
of hu ever pardoning "the he had regeived — 
him, orof | othamꝰs into his hands. 4 
yet, the deſire of — args Hull in the one, and 
the thirſt of revenge in the other, made them forget all that 
Ruſhworth, Was Hotham, as he could not bear that, after the 
V. P. 275. ſervice he had done the parliament in keeping Null for them 
without dreading to expoſe himſelf to — 
3 ould bo-made commenter: in chief of all 
the forces in the north, an honour, - which. doubtleſs be 
thought himſelf more worthy of, reſolved to be revenged 
for this pretended injuſtice, by delivering the place to the 
king *. The preciſe time of his applying himſelf to the 
earl of Newcaſtle is not known; but it is certain, he writ 
ſeyeral letters to him, which were communicated to the 
Ruſworth, QUEEN Whilſt ſhe was in the north. He had drawn bis ſon, 
V. p. 275. captain Hotham, into the plot, and it; was agreed between 
them, to deliver Hull to the queen, when on her march 
June, Wich her troops to the king. Mean while, young Hotham 
having given ſome ccaſion to ſuſpect him, was ſeized by 
June 24. Sir John Meldrum, and ſent priſoner to -Caſtle. 
Hotham found means to eſeape, and going to Lincoln, 
writ from thence to the parliament, complaining of the in- 
jury done him, and affirming, he was ready to anſwer 
whatever ſhould be Jaid to his charge, But as the queen 
was now upon her march, and it was time to execute the 
deſign, he returned to Hull, to contrive the means with his 
14. p 274. father. The queen thought herſelf ſo ſecure of having 
Full very {oon in ber power, that ſhe ſaid in her letter d 
the 27th o of te to the king, She ſtayed at Newark but for 
4 one 4 to have Hull and Lincoln, for which ſhe hoped 
e he would" pardon" two days ſtop. At the ſame time 
© the _ was ſent to ſeize young Hotham, the mayo! 
222 told to have an eye upon che examine 
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ing to Beverley, they — ſeized.. and brought tanud won, 
London, Where, after long impriſonment, they werk con- V. p. 744, 
demned nd executed 2. nia Nigg e 1 ee 
There were two things which did the 5 great injury, 
with tegard do the people, and from: which, he omitted no 
opportunity to juſtify himſelf, knowing how., detrimental 
ſuch prejudices might be to him. The talk was. ok he 
countenanced popery3.the ſecond, that Ws; 4-4 had excited the 
Iriſh rebellion, or at leaſt connived at it. arti- 
cles both houſes made no ſcruple to ina, ad en 10 
maintain openly in their papers. Not that they 
tive proof of what they — but they 8 his 
I actions and divers by events, inferences, to ſome of which, 
it muſt be owned, the king anſwered. but weakly, or in ge- 
> nerals, or, according to his cuſtom, by ATRDIgUOuUs expreſ- 
© fions, capable of a double meaning. 
L | As to the firſt charge, he * occaſion to make wh * 
low ing proteſtation, as he was going to receive — 
ee Ulber. 
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1643. without any connivance ut popery. I bleſs God, that in the 
nn of theſe' publitk diſtractions, I haus ſtill liberty to com- 
a dunituto; and may this ſacrament bt my damnation, if my heart 
do not join with my lips in this proteſtation. DIR tc 
Remark on Charles I. was undoubtedly” very zealous for the prote- 
2 Rant religion, as profeſfed in the church of England. But 
fit is no leſs certain, he never ſerupled to favour the papiſts, 
either out of complaifarice to the queen, or from a belief, 
that the ſtrict obſervance of the penal laws made againſt 
them, was not neceſſary to the welfare of the proteſtant 
religion. It is therefore very difficult to explain what he 
meant by theſe words, without any connivance at popery. It 
cannot be thought, that his intention was to ſwear, he 
would never grant the papiſts any toleration, ſince at this 
very time he was negotiating the Iriſh ceſſation, whereby 
toleration was granted to the catholicks of Ireland; and it 
will hereafter appear, that in treating of a peace with the 
rebels, he ſcrupled not to grant them that article. Much 
leſs ſtill may we venture to affirm, that by the word conni- 
vance, he underſtood all manner of condeſcenſion for the 
papiſts. This ſenſe would be repugnant to his principles 
and uſual practice. It ſeems therefore moſt reaſonable to 
think, that he made a diſtinction between popery and pa- 
rams and that when he promiſed to eſtabliſh religion in it 
beauty, his meaning was, that he would ſuffer no popith 
tenets to be mixt with the doctrines of the church of Eng- 
land. But if this was his meaning, it was not to the pur- 
poſes" ſince this was not properly the thing he was charged 
with: As he was very wal in chuſing expreſſions, to 
which it was difficult to give a fixt and determinate ſenſe, 
it is certain, his moſt ſolemn proteſtations produced not the 
intended effect. WE OT ee nn e gt 
As to the ſecond charge relating to the Iriſh rebellion, I 
do not think I can give a clearer knowledge of the matter, 
than by inſerting the ſubſtance of a-declaration publiſhed on 
this oecaſion by both houſes, the 25th of July 1643. 1 hey 
\ſhewed;'! --* 11107 0 AVTty s F el 
The decla- ( That in the ſecond year of his majeſty's reign, a de- 
—_— fig was formed in Ireland, to bring in a publick tolera- 
| ccainft the *© ton ofthe popiſh religion in that kingdom, and to ſu- 
I} king, ca- dd fpentdalt proceedings againſt papiſta, for a ſum of money 
| 5 — * << to be paid to his majeſty. That the then biſhops of Ire- 
| lk and made a ptoteſtatſon againſt ity ſetting forth, how 
| 1d. p. 346. © grievous a ſin it was to content ito-fuch! a toleration, and 
| - '66 Var a, and e cane II" "74 
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4 houſe of commons, in a remonſtrance made in the third 1643. 
year of his majeſty's reign, informed, that even then t.. 
. popiſti religion was profeſſed in every part of that king- 

% dom, and that monaſteries and nunneries were then nev/- 
e y erected, -and repleniſhed with men and women of ſe- 

w veral orders, beſeeching his majeſty, that ſome ſpeedy 
e courſe might be taken for redreſs therein; yet in the be- 

„ ginning of the fourth — of his majeſty's reign, all this 

, was granted and confirmed by his majeſty, in conſidera- 
„tion of one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds, to be 

«6 levied in three years upon the kingdom in general, as 

well upon the proteſtants, as upon the papiſts. y_ 
„That many potent and notorious papiſts had- been 
„created peers: by his majeſty, 
That when; by direction of the lord chancellor Lof- 
«tus, and the earl of Cork, then lords: juſtices, proceed- 

„ ings were begun againſt the papiſts upon the ſtatute of 
2 Elizabeth, for not coming to church, and the judges 
in their circuits gave that ſtatute in charge, and indiét- 

„ments were framed thereupon, directions were ſent from 

England, to ſuſpend and ſtay all proceedings upon that 

ſtatute, when by taking the penalty impoſed by that ſta- 

e tute, being nine-pence, for abſenting from church, ſun- 

days and holidays, the poor proteſtants there might have 
been eaſed of many heavy payments and taxes, which 
were after impoſed upon them. 

% That the late earl of Straftord, being the king's  lieute- 
«nant there, did by his great favourite Sir George Rat- 
cliff, one of his majeſty's privy-council of that kingdom, 

90 hold correſpondency with the popiſh clergy, and particu- 

+ larly with Paul Harris, a known prieſt, who had both 
« publick and private acceſs to Sir George Ratclift at all 
times, as well by night as by day. 

That in March 1639, the earl of Strafford carcied 
4 with him into Ireland, Sir Toby Matthews, a notorious, 

« pernicious, Engliſh jeſuited prieſt, (baniſhed at the begin- 
< +Ri_g of this parliament, upon the importunity of both 
'< houſes): lodged this prieſt overagainit the caſtle of Dub- 
lin, the — where the earl did himſelf reſide, and 
from hence this prieſt daily rode to the publick maſs- 


y houſes in Dublin, and negotiated the engaging of the 
2 0 * papilis; of Ireland, in the war againſt Scotland. 
W When the late lord chancellor Loftus, and tbe, anc of 


« Cork, were: lords-juitices, they endeavoured to ſuppreſs 


* eee in Dublin, and to convert them to pious 


ic P 2 © utes; 
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1643 ches s one, which was in the ſtreet called the Back- lane, 
den diſpoſed of to the univerſity of Dublin, who placed 
% fector, and ſeholats in it, and maintained a weekly lec- 
ce tue (there: But aſter the Earb of Strafford! came to the 
s goyerament, the lecture was put dowms the ſcholars dif- 
placed. and the houſe became a maſßs-houſe, as for- 
«..merly, it had ben CL 
„„hat divers monaſteries and nunneries were newly 
t exected, immediately before the rebellion: broke forth in 
6 divers parts of that kingdom: That at the Naas, where 
% the earl of Strafford had his chief feat and reſort, con- 
ce vents of friars, namely, Auguſtines, Franciſcans, Domi- 
« nicans, were not only permitted, but alſo an houſe built 
6+. there. by the ſaid earl, for another purpoſe, (as he pre- 
««, tended) ſoon after the building was converted to a friery, 
„by the connivance of the ſaid earl. 
That the popiſh Iriſn army was kept on foot there 
c for à long time after the beginning of chis parliament; 
* tog the great furtherance of this rebellion, by teaching 
„ thoſe. barbarous villains the knowledge of arms, under 
the notion of fighting: againſt Scotland, but now made 
e uſe of a extirpate both Engliſh and Scots from the king- 
« dom of Ireland. 212 
And that lead might not be wanting to the compleat- 
« ing; of this intended rebellion, the- filver-mines of that 
« kingdom, which afforded great ftore of lead, and there- 
«« fore it only to be in the hands of proteſtants of known 
cc integtity, were farmed out by his majeſty to moſt perni- 
6. eius papiſts, namely, Sir George Hamilton, Sir Baſil 
Brook, and the like; and upon the diſcovery of the plot 
« for the ſurprizing of the city and caſtle of Dublin, divers 
44, barrels of muſket - bullets were found (upon ſearch) in the 
c houſe of the ſaid Sir George: Hamilton in Dublin. 
v1$%:Phat the earl of Strafford had, by a violent endeavour, 
c entitled; his majeſty: by office to the whole counties of 
10 Roſcommon, Mayo, dlego, Galloway, and Clare, and 
eto a great part of the counties of. Limerick and Tippe- 
-<. xary;; by vthich means aà door was opened, not only to 
4 jncreaſe his majeſty's revenue, but therewith to ſettle a 
i plantation of proteſtants j ànd yet when the lords-juſtices 
+: and couheil: ef Ireland, did by their letters exceedingly 
1 anportune-his majeſty; that he would not part with choſe 
4: cotsies4 and that the plantation of Engliſh proteſtunts 
might proceed as was formerly intended; his majeſty, 
- <., notwithſtanding: did, in the queen's preſence, by 7 _ 
| — ite 
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<6, deſtine agreement, give away, at a papiſt's reqtteſt; thoſe 1647. 
«6. five whole. cdunties; for a rent of 2000 J. or theteabouts.. 


That archdeacon Maxwell teſtifies in his examinations 
4 taken in Ireland, that he heard Tirligh Oge O Neale, 
<6 hrother to Sir Phelim O Neale, the arch- rebel of Ulſter 
« confeſs, that the rebellion was communicated by the po- 
6 piſh Iriſh committee to the papiſts in England, he pro- 
4 miſed their aſſiſtance. And Mac Mahoun, who was to 
4 join with the lord Mace Guire for the ſurpmzing the ca- 
« ſtle of Dublin, being taken and examined, at the rack 
<6, confeſſed, that the original of that rebellion was brought 
to them out of England, by the Iriſh committee em- 
4 ployed to his majeſty for redreſs of grievances. 

„ That the earl of Caſtlehaven, a peer of England, and 
(„ a notorious: rebel in Ireland, Mr. Porter who declared 
« himſelf a papiſt in Ireland, Sir Baſil Brooke, the popiſh 
c treaſurer for the monies raiſed by the queen's ſolicitation 
for the war againſt the Scots; Mr. Andrew Brown a 
« lawyer of Lincoln's-inn, heretofore expelled thence for 
being a known papiſt, with divers other dangerous Eng- 
« liſh papiſts, went out of England into Ireland, the ſum- 
« mer before the rebellion broke forth, and were very ac- 
< tive there. | tg ror 
„That the rebels in all parts of Ireland profeſſed, that 
<« the cauſe of their riſing was to preferve his majeſty and 
c the queen, from being oppreſſed by the puritan-parlia- 


„good warrant in black and white for what they did. 
They called the Engliſh army, parliament-rogues, and 
« traitors to the queen; and told them at the 1 of 
«« the rebellion, that ere long they ſhould ſee England as 
„ much in blood as Ireland then was: That they had their 
“party in England and Scotland, which ſhould keep both 
“ kingdoms fo buſy at home, that they ſhould not ſend any 
« ajd againſt. them, with a multitude of ſuch-like expret- 
* ſions from the Iriſh of the beſt quality; as may appear 
by the examinations of colonel Audley Mervin, William 
<« Steuart,, Eſq; Henry Steuart, Gent. herewith printed, 
„and by divers other proof. 
In the ſame month of October, wherein the rebellion 
* of Ireland brake forth, the lord Dillon of Coſtelough 
„(now in arms againſt the parliament and kingdom of 
England) went out of Scotland from his Majeſty into 
Ireland," bringing his majeſty's letters, obtained by me- 
„ diation of- the quoen, . be preſentiy ſworni a privy- 


08: 3 « Cgun- 


„ ment, and that it was by their conſent, for they had 


1643; cen counfellor of Ireland Who when he had taketi the oathi 
e priyy-counſellor, preſents to the lords. juſtices ang 
«<.;council; from many of the inhabitants off the county of 
<;:Longford; a letter in the nature of a remonſttanec, full 
cf umraſonable demands: As namely, to have freedom 
<&; of religion, A repeal: of all laws: made] ta the contrary,” 
© u ndahe like. 1 11009 Dis * 101 YA 97 barn HP Br 
In December after the rebellion, the ſame lord Dillon, 
ce. together with his brother-in-law, the nom lord Taaffe, 
u notorious papiſt, repaired into England, (bringing with 
them ſeveral papers and inſtructions from many lords and 
< gentlemen of the Pale, all now. in rebellion, to negotiate 
„ -tor;them to his majeſty; and as, they ſolicit with his- 
© majeſty here on the behalf of the rebels, ſo do they ſo- 
<<. hots the rebels from hence in the name of bis majeſty, 
to perſiſt in their rebellion, as appears by the teſtimony 
ce of Mr. Jephſon, a member of the houſe of commons, 
<« lately: delivered at a conference; before both houſes in 
chase words vi. gw 1 tho ho 18 3 vo 
At my late being at Oxford, finding my lord Dillon and 
the lord Tuaſſe in fuuour at court, I acquainted the lord Faulk- 
land, his maje/iy's ſecreiary, that there were tos lords about 
the king, who; to his majeſiy s great diſhomour, and the great 
diſcouragement of his goad ſubjectt, did mate uſe of his maje- 
/tly's\name to encourage the rebels: To mate this appear, I in- 
formed, that 1 had ſeen two letters ſent by tbe lord Dillon and 
the lou Taaſße to the lord ef Muſderie, the chief man in rebellion 
in Munſter, and one of the Iriſb eee into England, 
intimuting, that though it did not fland with the conueniency of 
his majejty's affairs to give him publick countenance, yet that 
his majeſiy was well pleaſed with what he did, and would in 
time gius him thanks for it; (or near to that purpoſe.) That 
theſe letters ' were ſeen. ly the lord Inchiguine, the chief com- 
manger of the Engliſh forces in Munſter, and by his ſecretary, 
wha bad kept' copies of them; and that I was ready to juſtify as 
much. I{hereupon the lord Faulkland was pleaſed to jay, that 
they dejerved to be hanged. But though I ſtayed there at Ox- 
ford-about aweek after this diſcauery made, I never was callc4 
to any farther. account,” nor any prejudice done to theſe two lords, 
butitheyobadrthe fame: freedom in court as before, for ought I 
could au, ar bear to the contrary. 19 oth: 11 
| eee "That ſfince this diſcovery made to the lord Faulkland, 
| <«.thoſane lord Jaaffe, one Roche, and William Brent a 
Wl || << dawyerp Active papilts, with letters from his majeſty, 
| ent from Oxford to Dublin; And upon T * 
| | 1 4 & fore 
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them one colonel Barry, a profeſt api. and pretending 
«for Connauglit, flipt away to Kilken „ _ the/Taeſ- * 
day following was a —— aſſembly of all the chief 
rebels When they had done their errand, Barry was 
left lieger at Kilkenny among the rebels" the lord 
« Taaffe returned to Dublin; and upon Friday theigth:.of - 
„une 1643, the lord Taaffe, with divers of the p piiy- 
« 'e<unciÞof Freland, that favoured the rebels, met at the 
marquis of Ormend's houſe, where the propoſitions which 
the Lord Taaffe brought from the rebels were debated. 
«The lord Taaffe is ſince gone into Connaught, Brent is 
c come back to Oxtbrd to give an account of this employ 
«ment, oO 
« By this every man may conſtrue, what was meant by 
© his majeſty's not conſenting that the parliament ſhould 
c ſend a committee into Ireland the laſt year, to endeavour 
& the carrying on the war againſt the rebels, upon pre- 
« tence that the earl of Leiceſter was preſently to go over 
« thither, who is yet remaining at Oxford. That when 
4 that committee had prevailed with the lords-juſtices and 
« council, and with many of the prime commanders, and 
« Other offers of the army in Leinſter, to ſubſcribe by 
« way of adventure for land in Ireland, to be ſettled by a 
« new bill, very conſiderable ſums which were to be r 
4 qucted out of their reſpective entertainments; then to 
render this endeavour fruitleſs, one captain Varner did 
« confidently affirm, that thoſe which had or ſhould ſub- 
«ſcribe, were enemies to the king, a thing ſo incredible, 
« that fow could believe it, till the "Ge man went to Ox 
“ford; and upon his return to Dublin, aſſured the lord 
{© marquis of Ormond and the officers, that he had diſ- 
« courſed with his majeſty about this way of ſubſcription, 
and that his majeſty did not approve of the ſame: Where- 
upon thoſe who had ſubſcribed did withdraw their hands, 
and the reſt were wholly diſcouraged. TREE | 
That, about this time, a Wann en was ſent over o 8 
“ meet with the rebels, and to hear what they could fay, 
or propound for themſelves; which commiſſion was di- 
« reQted to the lord» marquis of Ormond, and to ſome. 
* other commiſſioners ; among Wheim Thomas: Baurk, that 
« had an hand in contriving this rebellion, was one and 
ho brought the faid commiſſion intò Ireland, and confi- 
©, den deli ered' the fame at the eee to the 
ul yebhud nee e ee e mee 


I * 


. 


«i fore Whitſuntide 16473; in the evening „taking with 1055 
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1643: amazement of all the council then preſents that-were not 
1 ated with the plot. l, 
Tt the lords and commons, to diet due th 
ee . Wai committed, thought it expedient 0 into 
Ireland a committee for that purpoſe, oonſiſting uf mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons, but authoriſed from both 
et chauſes ( who carried with them above twenty thouſand 
„ pounds in ready money, beſides great tore: af powder, 
match, and other ammunition: But arhen thoſe who 
<5: favoured. the rebels, ſaw, that during the abode of the 
c committee there, parties were continually ſent forth to 
& deſtroy the enemy; and that the committee engaged 
their on particular credits, to take up monies for the 
cc relief and ſetting. forth of the army; a letter was ſent 
&. from his majeſty, and brought over by the marquis of 
& Ormond's own ſecretary, wherein his majeſty did require 
s the lords- juſtices and council, not to admit the commit- 
tee any more at their debates. And it is obſervable, that 
5 this letter was only ſigned with his majeſty's hand, with- 
out any ſecretary's hand to avow the ſame. 
Ihe commons cannot conceive what is meant, that 
5+. the juſtices and council are ftraitly charged in that letter, 
upon their allegiance, not to ſuffer the committee to 
e {ow ſedition among his -majeſty's good ſubjects; unlefs 
to ſtir up and incite the Engliſh ſoldiers in the pay of 
the parliament, to proceed vigorouſly againſt the friſh 
rebels, be conſtrued as the ſowing of ſedition among his 


* 


majeſty's good ſubjects. 1 0010 
That, according to the teſtimony of Sir William Bre- 
-*© reton, knight of the ſhire for the county of Cheſter, 
there landed, in June 1643, many Iriſh rebels in Werral 
in Cheſhire, ſome whereot acknowledged, that they had 
: *© wathed their hands in the blood of ſeveral: Engliſh and 
405 Scotch in Ireland, and now hoped to waſh their hands 
in the blood of Engliſhmen in England ; The country 
j « where theſe" rebels firſt arrived, did all riſe with their beſt 
weapons, and apprehended. ſeveral: of them; but they 
were reſcued out of their hands by a troop of horſe, 
.***,bich came from the commiſſioners of array, who alſo 
en e twenty - eight of the honeſt countrymen pri- 
"34 34S 18. SS 181 2411 1 Nie 64003. 001 094 1180 
And that the councils no- predominaric at Oxford, 
« and the ſupreme council of rebels at Kilkenny, are con- 
** curring and aiding one another, as well by ſea as b 
land, is apparent by that which follows : the 1 
| © noners 
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grant commithons or letters af 


2 | and 
iament; and on the uther 
t grant the like commiſſions. 
as the ſhips in his majeſty's ſervice do gratify the re- 
bel of Ireland, in ſeizing the ſhips that bring proviſion 
44 for the relief of the Engliſh army in Ireland; ſo the re- 
6 bels of Ireland do in like manner gratify his majeſly, * 
% commanding the ſhips ſet forth by them to examine 

« Engliſh ſhips at fea, whether they be for the king or par- 
7 liament; and if they be for the king, to let them go; but 

te if for the parliament, to take and pillage them. All 

«which is proved by depoſitions herewith annexed. 

“ The earl of Antrim, a notorious rebel, was n 
4 the Scots army in Uliter, and impriſoned there, upon ſu- 
te ſpicion of high-treaſon: to avoid his trial, he broke pri- 
& ſon, and fled into the north-parts of England, and hath 
been with the queen at York a long time; from whence 
« he was ſent to the rebels of Ulſter, with ſecret inſtruc- 
* tions, and had ammunition aſſigned him by the queen's 
ce directions: and what care was taken of his ammunition 


appears by a letter here annexed, dated at York the 8th 


« of May 1643, written by ferjcant- major Wen, at the 


* defice of Mr. Jermin. 


Since this care taken of the ammunition of * earl of 

« Antrim the earl of Antrim is taken the ſecond time by 
66 + general major Monroe, as he was returning from the 
7 ag en, to ws. rebels SY Ulſter, with divers letters, in- 

: and by the confeſſion and depo- 

6 3 of * earl of ae s own ſervant, who was taken 
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3 to command the king's forces in che 1643. 
an a ny derived unto them under thę great 


with his maſter, and ſince condemned and executed, it 


* is evident, that there was, and doubtleſo vet i is, A deſign 
© on foot ta reconcile the Engliſh- and Iriſh in Ireland; 


„ and that by their joint -power having expelled the Scots, 


+ the Iriſh forces there might be ſent againſt the Tier 


of England. The earlof Antrim, the lord 117 Abo 


and — earl af Niddiidale, re three prineipal. agetits 
0 employed in this plot. This clearly appears, in that the 


lord at Aboyn, in à letter taken in he earl df Antiim' 3 


* n men e dt a bas ?? 
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f e. : 
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TE bin TVET ORY 
\ My Lord; N N Ne all $2. N SA Any 
2 Neue AY informed by * tld! 25 5 from, That there 
rant order fince we purtru, for'ſto mnt, of the ammuni- 
tim Ihe talen ocraſiom to intreut your ' by this bearer, 
that I may knoto the particulars of it. I mi "confeſs i it fur 
Dae me, rhat any dliſtance Hhorlld alter ſo ſebſorable a conclu- 
Jon and certainly, I Ball never deſerve to be made the inſtru- 
rating the hopes of 4hnſe parts, which Jhould" have 
bet enabled by this Ae I am ſank chere is ſcarce an- 
other mem to mute our fidelity uſeleſs for her may s ſervice, 

And that it might appear to the rebels of Ireland, that 
<< the earl of Antrim was accounted his majeſty's good ſub- 
« ject, and had his majeſty's approbation for what he was 
c to act there, he was furniſh with a ps: from the earl 
4 of Neweaſtle, 

The paſs is here inſertla at len meth in the Hetltration. The 
reft of the article tends to ſhew by the earl of Antrim's confeſſion, 
and that of Stuart one of hrs ſervants,” that hood opt was em- 
ployed by the queen to make peace with the rebels. 

«© The houſe of commons, among a numerous company 
e of 'proofs of this kind, concluded with the teſtimony of 
John Dod, late miniſter at Annegilliffe in the county of 
<<. Cavan;' nb Was 1 at the bar w the houſe of 
cc ＋ and teſtifieth, 

© 'That'after he had ed miſeries'm this rebellion 1 
Ireland; vo red ff — — fome occaſions * 
rying him to Oxford, he flaid there ſeven weeks, and came out 
2 Oxford'the 1 3th of June 1643. That during his ſtay there, 

ſad great number o i rebels, * whom he very well knew 
to" — — a hand in the maſt barbarous actions of that rebe!- 
lion; as the daſhing of nat IMfants in preces, the ripping up of 
women with child, and the like," among whom was one Thomas 
Brady, who," at Turbet in Ireland, within fever miles where 
_ the ſaid Dod loved ;'' as thirty-frx old men, women, and children, 
act able to flee," were paſſmg over a' bridge, cauſed them all to 
be-thrnof into the water,” tobere they were all "drowned ; that 
iis Brany is nw at Oxford in great favour, and ſorjeant-major 
to cblone! Perch's regiment : that he ſaw there three Franciſcan 
Fries, namely; -, thret feſuits, namely 2 who 
0% all ery earneſt for the cauſe," and daily encouraging the 
foldiors'\40 feht "againſt the round-heads, and for that purpoſe 
hav lifted thimſelvet in the lird Dillon 5 troop; and are called 
cornets'+"|that there are daily" am picblick meetings var” maſs, in 
aloft eugry 'firett there; and — believes in his conſcience, that 
JE ieee preached, there are four maſſes" ſaid now at Ox- 


ford < 
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fords that he faw Sir John Dungan there, a man acchſed of 


ghairegſun in Ireland, for being in rebellion," and fled: int 
er connniſſion or a. troop of ee he kr 


Barnewall of 'Trimble/town, and his fon, who hath a cornrhiſſjon 
fer traop af. horſes: and is now gone into Wales to raiſe them: 
a ſon. of the lord Newterfield, who hath gotten a command lie- 


wiſe-t that, as near as he can poſſibly compute, there vas then 
at Oxford-:above' three thouſand rebels; and that moft of the 
king's lifæ guard are Iriſh.” > «, 0 en 


The two houſes concluded in the following manner: 


« Upon the whole matter, no man can think, that this re- 
<< bellion in Ireland, fo barbarous and bloody, that one hun- 
<«, dred and Hfty-four thouſand proteſtants, men, women, 
and children, Engliſh and Scotch, were maſſacred in that 


« kingdom, between the 23d of October, when the rebel-⸗ 


« lion broke forth, and the 1ſt of March following, by the 
« computation of the ' prieſts themſelves that were preſent, 
« and were directed by ſome chief rebels of Ireland to take 
this computation, leſt they ſhould be reported to be more 
bloody than in truth there was cauſe : no man can be- 
„ lieve, that this horrid and unparralleled rebellion ſhould 
be the undertaking of the rebels alone, being ſet on foot 
« when a parliament was fitting in England, that could 
« not diſſolve without its own conſent, when all nations 
« profeſſing the Romiſh religion, were at peace with Eng- 
« land, and fo engaged at home, that the rebels, in rea- 
« ſon, could not expect any conſiderable aſſiſtance from 
« them, nor could think themſelves able to encounter Eng- 
land or Scotland either, much leſs both together: ſo 
« that to imagine the nobility, gentry, and in a manner the 
« whole. kingdom of Ireland, ſhould thus deſperately en- 
gage their lives and eſtates in ſo raſh an enterprize, with- 


out being encouraged, incited, nay, - commanded from 
England, with aſſurance both of connivance and aſſiſtance 


« too, were to deny them to be reaſonable creatures. 
* And therefore the houſe of commons, abundantly ſa- 
« tified in their own conſciences and judgments of the 


truth thereof, cannot but declare to the world, that by 
all theſe concurring circumſtances, and convincing proofs, 


they are perſuaded, that this unheard-of, and monſtrous 


s rebellion of Ireland, was projected, incited, and aſſiſted 
by thoſe councils now only prevalent with his majeſty: 


that the queen, with her Romiſh prieſts, the papiſts of 


all his majeſty's three kingdoms, have been principal ac- 


tors and ſticklers herein: that, now thoſe bloody rebels 


« have 
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* to Aale oy the 
6 ſam e. 80 that the houſe of commons do conceive it im- 


ſible, f f h h 
e i e Wand a 


an 
. longer be blinded and cd. on, to. join with. G ny 
« F ed, Walloon, Engliſh, Scotch, and oy arg ts 
& and thereby to ſurrender up at once the Proteſtant reli- 
« gion, the parliament, liberties, and laws, of England, 
<« into the hands of PRs, and ſtrangers; that fo this re- 
e nowned kingdom no more a nation.” 

As the charge PEE the king of exciting the Iriſh re- 
bellion, or at Kat of conniving at it, made a great noiſe in 
thoſe Gays and as all the hiſtories are full of it, I ought 
it nece to ſhow the grounds or pretences of it, by giv- 
ing the fu ce of this declaration. For it is not hich, 
the parliament ſhould have omitted any thing capable of 
proving their aſſertion, though it be true, that the king 
afterwards took certain ſteps which, could have very much 
ſwelled this manifeſto, I ſhould be glad, according to my 
uſual method, to give here the king's particular anſwer to 
theſe articles. But I have not been able to find any, or fo 
much. as to know, whether he ever returned an anſwer. In- 
deed he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to clear. himſelf from 
the accuſation ; but it was only by generals and proteſta- 
tions, without "replying to any particular article, no not 


even in his Eiton en Reis be e to vindicate 
IF whole conduct. 


V 


to 5 neu be 6 ; the king” $ e he 8 . di- 
. and particular anſwers, -., Is $0959 
It appears by this manifeſto, that the par hament had lit- 


and re- 
a his 


Ho SR FR had no Gall ſhare in it 


The parlia- 


ment's poli- fie ad for the king. But 8 A an 
* king e vi RS might- enter into the defi gn of, 


f ENOLAN p. 

The king; in all his publick papers, repreſented himſelf as. 
15 ire innocent of all that was as aig to his charge. 
lug undertaken the war only in defence of che 
| I ties of the nation. He deſcribed the two 
roo: pint | ahy | of robbers, who for their G private 
e Ki in A Lame, refuſed the obedience 
due to him, and, without any cauſe, "trampled upon all the 
Enown laws of the land. Te gratifying the paſſion of re- 
venge was not the king's ſole motive; there was another 
much more dangerous to the parliament; and that was, to 
poten e of London to his fide, by means of theſe 
his friends took care to diſperſe in the city) 
and FN thereby to force both houſes to conclude ſuch a peace as 
he deſired, that is, a peace which ſhould reſtore him to all 
his rights. If therefore the two houſes, out of reſpect to 
the king, had neglected to defend themſelves, their ſilence 
might have been very prejudicial to them, fince people are 
apt to believe, if an accuſation be not anſwered, it is be- 
cauſe there is no good anſwer to be given. It was there- 
fore the parliament's buſineſs to try, as far as poflible, to 

inlighten the people, whom the king, as they 1 
had a mind to impoſe upon by ge eneral -proteſtations, to 
which they laboured to ſhow his actions did not correſpond. 
This was the great end of the declaration, wherein they 
endeavoured to demonſtrate the king's inſincerity, | in that, 
whilft he called heaven and earth to witneſs, that be had no 
other intention than to maintain the proteſtant religion, 
© without conniving at popery, he was labouring to make 
a peace with the Iriſh rebels; a peace, which in the con- 


juncture of affairs could not be concluded, but he gin 


2 


On the Geher hand, As ' Si# Ring by his FRE A The parlia- 


faries in London, was continually endeavouring to convince nent orJers 


the publick of the fincerity of his zeal for religion, for the n be 
laws and the liberties of the people, without ever mention. bu burut. 


ing what paſſed the fifteen firſt years of his tei n, oy two,M 


Rub oorth, 


houſes were concerned to renew the remembrance, © 989 1 
IP 


times, leſt the occaſion of their fears and jealoul 

in the end be forgot. And therefore 5 did 755 

very proper to produce this effect. "The fit was, t io 
king Jamies's book for tolerating ſports on Sunday ON 

Charles I. had cauſed to de pork iſhed again in the 15 

to be bürnt by the common This book <= 
moſt forg 12 nat produce any great effects at de 
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1643. IL am ſpeaking of. But in all appearance, both houſes meant 
toby to inſinuate to the people, What was to! be expectod 
. from: the king's great zeal for religion, incaſe he came to 
Judge 3 to his former 1 5 err to pto- 
ey 5 1en- ceed to judgment againſt judge Be Whem the lords 
22 1 the e e — otttids, 
Ruſhworth,, and to ſtand committed to the Tower till ke ſhould be tried 
V. p. 361. upon the other articles alledged againſt him! For this ſen- 
tence concerned only that part of his charge relating to his 
judicial opinions in the caſe of ſhip- money. Berkley 
was one of the king's moſt zealous inſtruments to eſtabliſh 
an arbitrary power. Nevertheleſs, he had now lain three 
years in priſon, without being thought of. But this year 
the parliament believed it proper to bring him to judgment, 
as well to revive the memory of a time, the king was en- 
deavouring to bury in oblivion, as to reap the benefit of his 
Clarendon, fine 1. This laſt motive makes the lord Clarendon ſay, 


8 


T. II. p. z90. that the parliament, in appropriating the fine to themſelves, 


which by the laws was due to the king alone, were thought 

by many to be guilty of a greater crime than that for which 

Berkley was ſentenced. This ſuppoſes, that even when the 

king and parliament were making war upon one another, 

the parliament ſhould do the king juſtice, and ſend him the 

The king's, money ariſing from fines and confiſcations. But the two 

queen's, and houſes were ſo far from allowing this maxim, that, on thc 

, contrary, the ſame month they paſſed an ordinance for ſeiz- 

ſeized, ing the king's, queen's, and prince's revenues, for the pub- 

reg 21+ lick uſe 2, that is, to be employed in the war againſt the 

V. p. 361. king. Four days after, the king on his part publiſhed a 

proclamation, forbidding all tenants or debtors to pay any 

rents or debts to ſuch perſons as were in open rebellion 

1d. p. 362. againſt him. But theſe orders, as well from the king as 

the parliament, were executed only in places where the) 
were ſupported with power. | 

Return of Moſt of the lords, who had withdrawn from the parlia- 

ſome of the ment and, retired to the king, meeting with a very cold re- 


3 ception at Oxford, thought fit once more to change ſides, 


to the kin and return to London. The earl of Holland led the way 


V. p. 367. 


Clarendon, p, 


| 90. 11 t 

T. II. p. 282, 2. Qr-zxather, as they word it, c for leaſt, from Mr. ſermyn, Who, 90 
eathe -gogd of bis majeſty, and the doubt exceeded his commiſſion; This 
1 .cgamanyealth,”? See Ruſhworth, diſappointment was che occaſion Ot 
Tom. V. 7 62. bis return. Chradon; Tom. I. 
The lord Clarendon ſays, Be ex- p. 2794 .] 3D ⁰zu; bo ds 


| 


ant Ne vas at firſt put under cophnementzi but ſoma days aſter, 1643. 
Aud had leave to live upon his own eſtate, without any em | 
to Probably; he had expected a better reception, ſuum afterihis 

to- hs Tg SIO a declaration very injurious toi the ing, 
ords wherein heggid, chat retiring to Oxford, in hopes byhis 
nds, credit; to progure a peace, he had been laboutingrititocthe 

Tried utmoſt of his power, but (added he) without ſucceis, the King 

ſen- and his cauncil heing, entirely-averſeto-all accommodation, 

y his | becauſe; everything at court was managed by the papiſts . 

Kley I he earl of Northumberland, who was retired to Petworth, Northum- 
bliſh being informed how ill-the,car of Holland was received at nd 
three . Oxford, thought proper to neturn to the parliament, here 5.11. Pg. 
year de was received. with reſpect, both houſes being willing to 


nent, ſuppoſe, be had never intended to leave them, though man 

en- mulpected he had withdrawn to his own eſtate, on purpoſe 

f his d 0 ſee what reception the other lords would meet with at 

ay, J Oxford. The earls of Bedford and Clare took alſo the fame Bedford and 
elves, WF courſe, and came off with being debarred for a time from Clare. 
dught fitting in parliament 2, 51 Sub N zwil 501 yd if 

which 1 15 One. of the principal tranſactions of the year 1 043z/ Was The parlia- 
n the the reſolution of both houſes to make a new great-ſeal. It ment orders 


other, WF hed been propoſed by the commons in July ; but, whether iI. 


m the through ſcruple, as ſome pretended, or becauſe the king's Ruſhworth, 
e two ſeeret party were yet very numerous in the houſe of peers, V. p. 330. 

4 th 10 d f ſed hei . h N ed by Clarendon, 
n the dhe lords refuſed their conſent, or rather delayed their an- T. II. p. 5. 
r ſeir - fwer, | But in the November following, their ſcruples va- T. ts. 


e -pub- WF niſhed., The commons repreſented to them in a conference, 
nſt the the miſchiefs occaſioned by the conveying away, and through 
iſhed a WF the want, of the great - ſeal 3. h 1v04 10 
ay ar; WF I. It Was ſecretly. and unlawfully carried away by the 
bellion . lord-keeper Littleton, who ought not to have departed 
eing as WF without leave of both houſes. Nor would have been fut- 
e they fered to do ſo, if his intentions had been diſcovered. 
= I nen | OQ UL 1241. 
7 Whitelock fays, the carl of Hol- chuſe rather to ſtay where they/ were, 

F = land being examined by the parliament, than expoſe themſelves by unfeaſonable 
201d re- = faid, that 5 After he heard of the ceſſa- and unwelcome addreffes. Tom. II. 
e ſides, . 2 tion in Ireland: his eonſeiesce would p. 13... 0d 
Way 3. WE © 2% 8ivs him leave to ſtay any longer f It was ſaid in drollery, that theſe 

way = © with him at Oxford.“ The young © three earls had much $24 -L<) others” 
* = catlof Caernarvan came al'o from Ox- to continue with the parliament, for 
; places of ford. th; rheiparliament; and was com- they having tried both parties; found 
y-counſt- WF mitted to the care of his grandfather the t by experience, that this Was the beſt 
rance, be- er ef Pembroke! Wulitelock, p.77. to be in, and adhere to,. Whitkleck, 
queen; u ide lord Clarendon obſerves, upon 308 8 


9 " 
f 


| parlia- 


2 55 
ae | 


Can 4 8 9, 1 


71. 98 8 
ho, W , his gccafion,: that tlie ilb reception of The author having confounded © © 
lon; Ihn weſe lords, made the King, and all theſe two zeaſons for making à neu- 
decaſion VU , wout him, looked upon as implaca - grrat-ſeal, they are placed in order in 
Nom. U. 2 tue zjaand fa diverted all men from any he tranſlation, Os J -, 

d ges 5 thoughts of returning to their duty, and g 1 ap 


* 


\ — — 
bro — # 


No exiginal writs can be ſued for 
Re ng.” without 
peril of life or liberty. . 3. Proclamations in parliament can- 
f 9 ——— 1 — of high- 
1 treaſon,.or other crimes, under pain of forfeiting their eſtates. 
|| 4. No wiits of error can be brought in parliament to reverſe 
|] _ erroneous judgments, nor writs of election iſſued out for 
I —— — upon death or removal of any, where - 
| by TD rr 5. 
very other court of juſtice has a peculiar ſeal, and the par- 
liament, the ſupreme court, has no other ſeal but the great - 
ſeal, and fo now no ſeal at all. 6. The great - ſeal is the 
clauis regni, and therefore to be reſident with the par- 
liament . repreſentative of the a ran hilft it 
continues ; the King, as we as the kingdom bei 
always legally preſent in it during its ſeſſin. * 
' Ruſhworth, Ihe next day the lords declared their conſent to the ak. 
V. p- 341. ing à new great-ſeal.. Accordingly a great-ſeal was made 
2 exactly like that in the king's hands 2, and, by an ordinance 
b. 316. of both houſes, it was declared, chat all letters , and 
grants which had paſſed under the great-ſeal ſince the 22d 
AOL.) were void and of no effect. That the new 
be of like force, power, and validity as 
— . — of England had ever been, and be put into 
ee perſons hereby ordained comimniſloners for 
that. purpoſe, who ſhould have the ſame power and autho- 
rity lord chancellor, or lord keeper bad-uſed to have. 
N the fe 


of November, the new great. ſeul was carried 
e eee 


— A enen on one fide land, Whiteloelzypjye; 
the picture of the hoaſe of commons, 2 The dey d bos feappey: Littleton 
with the members ſitting; and on the left the Roule, 3 ſeal 
ether, the arms of England and Ire- che king at Youk,” -*: 3% 
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| vids a denrered to the Jord Grey of Werk 1644, 
wel ee; whio in dhe preſence of both houſes fave It to Wayne 
ee fn ching ſealed with It, Was a Clarendon, 
— — 4 — of lord high-admiral Sf Eng T. Il. p. 113. 
nd, che earl of Northumberland not being in thaffavour 


with both houſer as formerly. 
The King and His friends made a great noiſe upon us in: Remark on 
croachment of the parliament, and urged the ſtatute of the th great - 
25th"of Edward HI, by which the counterfeiting the great- 
ſeal," is in express terms declared to be high-træaſen: But 
it is eaſy to perceive, this ſtatute concerns only private per- 
ſons, and not both houſes of parliament; and that it was 
not poffible, when the ſtatute was made, to foreſee the king 
and the parliament would be one day divided. Befides, it 
cannot be faid, that private perſons have any right to diſ- 
poſe of the great-ſeal. But it is not the fame with both 
houſes of parliament, who are the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion. For the great - ſeal is not the king's feal in particular, 
but the kingdom's, and the kingdom 1s a body compoſed of 
the king, who is the head, and the people who are the 
members. Tf the king has the diſpoſal of the great-ſeal, it 
is only as he is the moſt noble of the members of this body, 
conſidered" as being united with, and not as being ſeparated 
from, the other members 2. If therefore ſuch a ſeparation 
happens, as was at the time I am ſpeaking of, it is hard to 
conceive, by what title the king or people, ſeparately, may 
claim the diſpoſal of the great-ſeal, which is the ſeal of their 
joint, not ſeparate, authority. In ſhort, I doubt, that they 
who moſt ſtrenuoufly affirm, that in ſuch a ſeparation, the 
king ought to have the ſole difpoſal of the great-ſeal, are 
willing to admit all the conſequenees flowing from that prin- 
ciple. The great-ſeal ſtamps an inviolable authority upon 
all the acts to which it is applied. If therefore, in caſe of 
an open war between king and parliament, the king could, 
by means of the great-ſeal, communicate ſuch an authorit 
and Bullingbrook, but the earl of Rut- . 


Id. p. 312. 


1 Two lords and four-commoners, 


: 
E 
4 
d 
v 
5 
0 
Ir 


lords were, Arlt, the-caris of Rutland 
Var. X. = S..4x * Q 


who thereupon took the oaths tor the 
due execution of their places; the 
ſpeaker of the peers ſweating the lords, 
ant Mr, Brown, the clerk of the lords 
houſe, the Four gommoners. Ihe 
ſeal was ordered to remain at the ſald 
Mr, Browns houſe, in ah iron cheſt, 
_ three different locks, and not to 
removed thence, but in the preſence. 
of three — AN The two 


land alledging himſelf not qualified fer 
ſuch a charge, the earl of Kent was 


nomirtated in his com. (Whitelocke 


fays, the lotds were Mancheſter and 
Bullingbrook, p. 71.) The four com- 
moners were, St. John's; 


Brown; and Prideaux, alf lawyers: 


Ruſliworth, Tom. V. p. 342. 
2 And as the executive- power is 


' lodged-in his hands. 


1943 
= y=— 


Count 
Harcourt's 
embaſly, 
Clarendon, 
T. II. p. 306. 
Whitclock. 
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to all his particular acts, eee eee his 
power, Which by the conſtitution of the government, is li- 
mited, by; the Jaws? He would need only, to, declare by pro- 
clamation under the great-ſeal, as Charles had really done, 
that, according to the laus, the members of, parliament 
are traitors and rebels, and then the point would. be decided 
by the ſole poſſeſſion of the great: ſeal, and. the king might 
allume an unlimited power by this authority. But how 
would the caſe be, if the parliament was in poſſeſſion of the 
reat · ſcal, and by the like proclamation, ſhould declare the 
king traitor and rebel; would the application of the ſeal 
give ſuch an act an inviolable authorit ?? 
It will doubtleſs be ſaid, that the great-ſeal gives an in- 


violable authority to ſuch acts only as are agreeable to the 


laws, and that the laws expreſſy e thoſe who take up 
arms againſt the king, guilty, of high-treaſon,, But it is ma- 
nifeſt, the laws, as they neither could, nor ought to foreſce 
an actual ſeparation between the king and the people repre- 
ſented in parliament, have conſidered the king only as the 
head, inſeparably united with the body, and not as the head 
divided from the other members. Elſe it might be ſaid, the 
laws have aſcribed. to the king an unlimited power, which 
is directly contrary to the conſtitution of the Engliſh govern- 
ment. Certainly the laws have conſidered the king but as 
head of the ſtate, and the crime of taking up arms againſt 
him relates, not more to his perion in particular, than to 
the reſt. of the ſtate, Lhe parliament therefore ſeems to 
have had no leſs right to make new a great-ſcal, than the king 
would have had, it the common-ſeal had been in the hand: 
of the parliament, ſince the ſeal was not the property of 
either, but belonged to both, conſidered as being inſepara- 
bly united together. 


4 


_ 


About this time, count Harcourt, a prince of the houſc 
of Lorrain, was ſent from France into England. He came 
directly to London, where he was received with great ce- 
remony as ambaſſador extraordinary, though he had not pre- 
ented his credentials to the parliament. But it was fup- 
poſed, he was not without them, and intended to addre!l: 
himſelf: firſt to the king. After ſome days ſtay in London, 


without any application to both houſes, he went to Ox- 
ford, where he had ſeveral conferences with the king. After 
that, he writ to the earl of Northumberland, that having 
propoſed to his majeſty from the king of France and the 
queen regent, the making of a peace with his ſubjects, he 
found him Wholly inelined to enter into negotiation, = 


= > 


— — * 92 „1 o 0 
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coach was ſearched for letters, though 
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thatif both höttſes would inform him wherein conſiſted the 
differences between tlie King and them, he would gladly uſe 
ms intereſt to adjuſt them. Both houſes thought it very 
ſtrange, that'this prince ſhould offer his mediation, without 
producing! his credentials.” They told him therefore by the 
carl of Northumberland, that they received with all due 
reſpect, the offers of the king and queen-regent of France, 
and that as ſoot as he ſhould ſhow, he was authorized for 
ſuch a mediation, they would not fail to appoint a com- 
mittee to treat with him. But he had no credentials for the 
two houſes, the 'queen-regent not judging proper to own 
them for a parliament, ſince the king of England refuſed 
them that title. So, this pretended mediation was not only 
fruitleſs, but was alſo a clear indication, that the French 
court had fent this embaſly only as an outward teſtimony of 
their concerning themſelves in the king's affairs, though, 


in all appearance, they did not much defire to ſee an end 
put to the troubles of the kingdom 7. 
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1647. 
— _— 


Sir Edward Deering, who had made himſelf fo famous in Sir Edward 


the beginning of this parliament, by his zeal for his country, 


Deering re- 


, A turns to the 
and by ſeveral noble ſpeeches upon grievances, was grown ,,,1;\ment, 


extremely averſe to the proceedings of both houſes, fince he Feb. 2, 


found, the aim of ſome of the leading-men was to eſtabliſh 
prefbyterianiſm in the church of England. For that cauſe, 
after the war was begun, he forſook the parliament, and 
turned to the king. But, in all appearance, he was no bet- 
ter pleaſed with the court than he had been with the parlia- 
ment, ſince he followed at laſt the example of the lords 
abovementioned. He came to London in February 1643-4, 
and preſenting a petition to the houſe of commons, whereof 
he was member, he obtained leave to ſpend the reſidue of 


his days at his houſe near Canterbury, where he died with- 
in a few months 2. | 


Ruſhworth, 
; # P. 383. 
Ludlow. 


Mr. Pym, one of the pillars of the parliament, and a pym's 
chief director of the affairs of the houſe, died December death. 


Q 2 {EVI 9 


„p. 376, 


1 Whilſt count Harcourt was in he had a ſaſe- conduct. For both Cl rfendon. 
England, he had two affronts put upon Which indignities, he could get no re- T. II. p. 3 53» 


him, 1, He had not been landed four dreſs, Clarendon, Tom, II. p. 307, 
and twenty hours, before Walter Mon- 308. | 8 

tague, one of his train, was appre- 2 He ded June 23, 1644. Be- 
hended and committed to the tower. ſides his former papers, he Jett-behind 
This man was an agent of the king's him 2 learned diſcourle (publiſhed 
in the caurt of France, and thought, about a week before his death) con- 
by diſgulfing himſelf, to get a ſafe paſ- cerning the proper ſacr fee, wherein he 
tage 0 Out folidly and eloquently confutes popiſn 


ord; in the ambaſſador's 


retinue, 2. As count Harcourt was tranſubſtantiation, Ruthworth, Tom, 


going from London to Oxford, his V. p. 384. 


1643. the 83h, 1643. he king's adherents ſpea of him as of a 
a wicked man, and thoſe, on the tide of the patliament 
repreſent him as the greateſt patriot then in Enęfand. Opj- 

nions ſh oppoſite about the ſame perſon ,are_not uncommon. 

It is not. ſtrauge, that from oppoſite, principles ſhould be 

drawn contrary conſequences, "Thus much is certain, Mr. 

Pym's death was a very, great loſs to the parliametit, bee 

ing one gf the moſt able members of the h er ch 


ouſe r 
The parlia- The commons, as was ſaid, impriſoned in \ ay this year, 
ment hangs x64 3, à perſon ſent by the king with the Her of peace, and 
rde oo ſhortly after, he was diſcovered to be one of thoſe employed 
ſengers for by the king, to keep a correſpondence in London. The 


- py. king could not be ignorant, the commons had twice de- 
3 clared, they would treat as ſpies ſuch as ſhould come from 
V. p. 369. the king's quarters to London, without a ſafe-conduct. 
| Beſides that he had good correſpondents in London and the 
parliament, he had no occaſion to be informed of the par- 
ticular reſolutions, to know it is not allowable for men, 
without a ſate-conduct, to come into the enemies quarters, 
ſince it is a maxim received, wherever a war is declared. 
But there was ſomething in the preſent caſe ſtill more par- 
ticular. For, upon the houſe arreſting this meſſenger, his 
majeſty, by advice of his council, had deemed it incon- 
ſiſtent with his honour to hold any farther correſpondence 
14. p. 367. with the parliament. Moreover, the 18th of October, both 
houſes had publiſhed an ordinance, declaring, any perſon 
coming to London from the 210 8 quarters, ſhould be look- 
ed upon as a 0, And yet twelve days after, on the Zoth 
of October, the king ſent privately to London, Daniel 
Kniveton, a ſtate-meſlenger, with three proclamations, one 
againſt taking of the ſolemn, league and covenant; another, 
againſt the abſervation of the monthly faft, enjoined by the 
parliament; a third for removing the ſeals of the green-wax 
offices belonging to the Exchequer, King's-bench, and Common- 
pleas, to Oxford. This man was taken up, and committed 
to priſon. Nevertheleſs, the 19th of November following, 
3 oy Carpenter, 
1 The lord Clarendon will have it, competent old age, and at beft, but 
that he died of the murbus pediculoſus, an infirm conſtitution, Whitelcck 
or. lezvſy, diſtemper, Tom. II. p. 353- fays the ſame thing, but makes him 
And the ſame is affirmed in Mercurius die in May, p. 69. Some time before 
Ruſticus. Whereas, Ruſhworth ſays, his death, he cauſed to be printed 2 
there Was ſuch a report, but the ſame vindication of himſelf, which the rea- 
was not true; and for public ſatisfac- der may ſee in Ruſhwotth, Tom. V. 
tion, his body was viewed by many p. 376. He is ſaid to be beſt verſed 
hundreds of people; the true natural in parliamentary affairs of any man 
cauſe at his death ſeeming to be the then in England. See Ludlow, Lom. J. 
great. peins he took, joined with a p. 80. 17 Pl 
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Carpenter, cer meſſenger, *was' privately: ſent Er the 1648. 
king with an order to the judges to adjourn the term to 
Oxford L „ Car nter was alſo apprehended, and they were 
both tried and condemned to die. Kniveton was the leſs 
excuſable, as e, had before been taken and detained at 
Windſor for the ſame reaſon, and diſcharged by the general. 

All the defence he made was, that being the king's ſworn 
meſſenger, he was obliged to obey him; that beſides,” not 
taking London for a garriſon, he thought he might have 
come without drum, trumpet or paſs. But this defence not 
being capable of ſaving his life, he was executed. Carpen- Ruſhworth, 
ter, though under the ſame condemnation, was reprieved +65 BY $79 
and committed to Bridewell 2. "The lord Clarendon ſpeaks T. II. b. . 
of the ſentence paſſed upon theſe men as of a great injuſtice, 
for two reaſons ;, that they were obliged to obey the king, 
being his meſſengers ; and that the parliament had not cauſed 
their ordinance to be notified to the king. I doubt, all will 
not be induced by theſe reaſons to condemn the proceedings 
of both houſes. The king at leaſt ſeems not to have blamed 
them, ſince he did not uſe repriſals, neither does it appe 
that he ever complained of it in form. . 
In proportion as the war was continued, the animoſity 
between the king and the parliament was inflamed, who no 
longer regarded each other. The king refuſed to own the 
two houſes for parliament, and they omitted nothing, as 
appears in their declaration concerning the Iriſh rebellion, - 
to blacken the king's reputation. "Theſe proceedings were 
not confined to England, where they might be in ſome 
meaſure neceflary, becauſe the point was to gain the people, 
but care was taken alſo to convey papers abroad, tending to 
vindicate one of the parties, and blacken the other. Both The aſſem- 
houſes being informed, or it may be ſuppoſing, that the 33 
king had emiſſaries abroad, who were uſing their utmoſt to the 
endeavours to repreſent the civil wars in England as a horri- churches 


ble rebellion againſt the ſovereign, ordered the aſſembly ofs 


Iv] ine 4 . fk . order of 
Uvines then fitting at Weſtminſter 3, to write letters -to«the parliament, 
Q 3 churches Ruſhworth, 


The king had publiſhed ſeveral Accordingly, he delivered the Wers N 

proclamations for the, adiomnment of Reeve and Trevor, who immediately 
the term to Oxtard, which had been cauſed him to be apprehended. Cla- 
truitleſz, for want ar the neceſſary legal rendon, Tom. II. p. 313, EA 
form of having the Weits read in court. 2 From whence he eſcaped ſome 
80 Carpenter Was do deliver theſe writs time after, and returned to Oxford. 
of achournment into the hands of cither Idem. p. 314. Ser? iff (op 440 
oi the ſworn. judgas then remaining at 3 Divers members of both houſes, 
Weltminſter, who. werd Bacon: in the to qa great number, ſatin this aſſembly, 
King s-bench, Reeve in the Commen- and. had the ſame liberiy with the 
Dleas, and Trevor in the Excheger. hundred and twenty divines, to debate 
h and 
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1643. churches of Zealand, Holland, France, Switzerland, to 
warn them againſt the 'artifices of the king's agents, by 
ging them a clear relation of the affaits of England. 

re Fg them to inſiſt 'chiefly-upory the King's em- 
ploymg 1 rebels and other papiſts, to be governors, 
comriianders, and ſoldiers; to lay before them the proofs 
of the intention of the king's counſellors to introduce popery, 
and hinder the reformation deſigned by the parliament : 
laſtly, to inform them of the dlſadvantageous opinion of the 
king's party concerning the proteſtant churches abroad, be- 
cauſe not governed by biſhops. The aſſembly failed not to 
ſend to theſe churches a circular letter, which was properly 
a manifeſto for the parliament againſt the king, with copies 
of the folemn league and covenant, and of the declaration 
of England and Scotland on that ſubject. 


Ae Some time after, the king on his part 1 a mani- 
touching feſto, addreſſed to all the 3 churches, to efface the 
religion. impreſſions which the parliament's circular letter might have 
* cauſed. This manifeſto, which was very ſhort, contained 


V. x. 752. Only a proteſtation that he had never intended to conſent to 
the public exerciſe of the catholic religion in his dominions, 
but was firmly refolved to adhere, to his laſt breath, to the 
church of England, wherein he was born, baptized, and 
educated ; and to the liturgy of that church, approved by 
ſo many convocations and parliaments, by all the proteſtant 
churches, and the ſynod of Dort. 

The king Mean while, the king was very much perplexed how to 

troubles maintain the war the enſuing campaign, knowing the par- 

money, lament were preparing to exert themſelves powerfully. He 
had been openly charged, before this parliament, with ar- 
bitrarily exacting money of his ſubjects, without conſent of 
parliament. He had himſelf owned, he had exceeded his 
power, ſince he had not only redreſſed that grievance, but 
alſo proteſted ſeveral times, he had redreſſed it freely and 
willingly. Since the war was begun, he had never ceaſed 
to accuſe both houſes of the ſame arbitrary actions, which 


he 


and give their votes in any matter. 
Selden, bo was a member, ſpoke 
admirably (ays Whitelock, Who was 
alfa a member, p. 71.) in theſe de- 
; bates, ſametimes, | when the di- 
vines bad Jeited a text to prop {Fir 
- -affertion, he would tell them, Perhaps 
in pur Hicle pocket bibles, guiih gilt leaves 
| (which they, would often pull out and 
read) the rranjlation may be this, "but 
phe Crect and Hell cao fignifes this and 


Rothworth, Tem, V. P. 339. 


thus, and ſo confuting them in their 


cen learning. Not but there were 


many famous divines among them, as 
Twiſſe their Prolocutor, Edward Rey- 
nolds, afterwards biſhop of Norwich, 
Arrowſmith, Lightfcot, Gataker, &. 
Their firſt meeting, purſuant ty the 
ordinancę of both houſes, was the ih 
of July 1645, in Henry VI1i's chert, 
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he himſelf had been ſo oſten upbraided with, in that they 1643. 


impoſed; taxes upon the ſubjects, without their conſent, di- 


rectly contrary to the Known laws whereon he perpetually 


inſiſted.” By demonſtrating, that both houſes | violated” the 
law, he pretended to gain the people to his ſide. lean 
while, money; was neceſlarily to be raiſed, not only to main- 


tain the forces already on foot, but alſo to levy others, in 
order to reſiſt the Scots, . who were upon the point of entrin 
England. If, for the maintenance of theſe forces, he h. 
impoſed taxes by his ſole authority, he could not have re- 


proached both houſes for the ſame thing, and perhaps would 
have diſobliged his own party by acting againſt the laws. 


Money, however, was to be found at any rate, otherwiſe 
he would not be able to continue the war. Hitherto he had 
uſed ſeveral ways to raiſe money, without giving any advan- 
tage againſt him, whether by ſelling or mortgaging the 
crown-lands, or by the voluntary contributions of his well- 
wiſhers. But the means he had already uſed were too un- 
certain to be fafely relied on. He ſought therefore and 


> 


found an expedient to free himſelf from this ſtrait, HeCiarendon, 
aſſembled at Oxford all the members that, according to him, T. II. p. 337. 


had been driven from the parliament ; pretending, theſe 
members were the true parliament, and the more, as he had 
publickly declared, he no longer looked upon both houſes 
at Weſtminſter as ſuch. He did not expect this new par- 
lament would increaſe the number of his friends ; but he 
could reaſonably hope it would grant him an aid of money, 
and that being authoriſed by ſuch an act, he might openly 
and by way of authority levy what money was neceſſary. 


This happened accordingly, and was properly the _ king'sRuſtworth, 
aim in calling this parliament, which met at Oxford the V. p. 559. 


22d of January 1643-4 l. 
ö 24 As 


1 The ſame day the parliament at ham, Howard of Eſcrick, Rochfort, 
Weſtminſter called the houſes, and and Roberts, Clarendon, Tom. II. 
there appeared two hundred and eighty p. 340. The lords at Oxſord, in a 
of their members, beſides a hundred letter (ſubſcribed by fiſty two of them,) 


more in the ſervice of the parliament, 
in the ſeveral counties; and now they 
expelled by vote forty members, who 


had deſerted the parliament, - White- 


lock, p- 80. In the houſe of peers, 
remained only the earls of Northum- 
berland, Pembroke, Eſſex, Kent, Lin- 
coln, Rutland, Saliſbury, Suffolk, 
Warwick, Mancheſter, Mulgrave, 
Denbigh, Stamford, Bullingbrooke. 


The Jards Say, Dacres, Wharton, 


Grey of Werk, Willoughby of Par- 


ſay, There were not above twenty ſive 


peers at Weſtminſter; and the earls of 


Arundel and Thanet, the lords Staf- 
ford, Stanhope, Coventry, Goring, 


and Craven, were beyond the ſeas; 
and the earls of Cheſterfield, Weſt- 
moreland, and the lord Montague ot 
Boughton, under reſtraint at London. 
They add, the houſe of peers conſiſted 
in all of above an hundred, beſides 
minors and recuſant lords. Ruthworth, 


Tom, V. p. 561. 


1643-41 A it pas not proper the king ſhould immediately diſco- 
e ven his ſale and e extraordinary denen be 
t Oxford, 1 them in his, We ſpeech, that he. -allembled 
14. p. 360. then, tarzeceive their advice, ànd conſult with them how to 
;FQE troubles, of. the, king Me gi 0) bo yore 
e furt ſtep. taken by, this parliament, was to try to 
11 We Al e public their intention to labour for peace. 

14. . 365. ſl ze Already explained the conſtant ambiguity, of the word 
radon,” peace, and the different ſenſes given it by the two parties, 
T. . Þ,33% and therefore think it needleſs. to repeat it; There is no 
Aaucſtion, the king heartily wiſhed for a peace, hut it was 
on condition it ſhould be made after his manner, and in his 
14. f. 318. ſenſe of the word, elſe he was very averſe to it. To be 
FT Sabine of what I advance, a man needs only conſider 
what the lord Clarendon ſays, ſpeaking of the motion made 
in the council to ſummon the Oxford parliament, which the 
king ſcrupled a little. The king was at firſt in ſome appre- 
henſion, ſays that illuſtrious hiſtorian, that ſuch a conflux of per- 
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hinder his preparation for war, and though no body more defired N 
peace, yet he had na mind that a multitude ſhould. be :conſulted 5 
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larendon, But his council quickly freed him from -theſe apprehen- 
II. p. 318. ions, by the ſame method uſed on the like occaſion in the 


ee hey would not-Jook. upon them under any notion, 
hat 3 Private perſons and deſerters, of the parliament. 
FJ 


renne 


— 
iu lmmtmim(tde2nz2in.e tb 
A 


1 
eb 2:1 en eaſily be gueſicd, that in fo, doing, his in- 
. e 1904775 to conclude it, unleſs both, houſes at Weſt⸗ 

Munger would have ſubmitted to his terms, But _ ow 
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bole at':Oxford had another view! in this proceeding, 1643-4. 
mely, 0 A ſnare for the parliament at Weſtninſter, I 
em, if poſſible, to treat with them, WBie $i © in 
b ben owning them for a een e 2 
ey expected to reap ſome* advantage from their, tefu e fn i 
this end, à letter was ſent to the earl pi Ee, ed x letter 
OR prince of Wales, the duke of York, forty three 6505 from the... 
and a hiindred'and eighteen members” of the houſe of com Cn . Oe d 
mons, In his letter it was ſaid, „ That his majeſty HAVINS the carl of 
„ ſummonèd them to attend Ta” at Oxford; they wereE - * 
«aſſembled in obedience to his commands ; that is 9 b. 5 72 
„ was pleaſed to invite them in the roclamation of ben hee 
« mons, by gtaciouſſy ſaying, His aher, Poul fee howT-Vl. p. 339. 
« willing he was, as far as in him lay, to reflore the peace if 
« the kingdom"; that this invitation had not only been made 
« good to them, but ſeconded ; by ſuch unqueſtionable de- 
« monſtrations of his maje eep ſenſe. of the miſeries 
« and calamities of his poor ſubjects in this unnatural war, 
«© and of his moſt entire and paffionate affections to redeem 
ee them from that ſad and deplorable condition, by all ways 
« poſſible conſiſtent with his honour, or the future ſaf 
the Kingdom; That as it ib e impiety to queſtion the ſince- 
„ rity of them, fo i il were great want of * and faith 0 
«© in us, (his majeſty having vouchſafed to declare that A 
4 call us, to be witneſſes of his atttons and privy to his Mew. 
3 « tions) ſhould we not ſatisfy and witneſs to all the world the 
1 « afſuraiice we have of the piety and ſincerity of both.” Ad- 
3 ding That being ſatisfied of this truth, they had yet 
| « hopes to be the happy inſtruments of their country 's re- 
« demption from the miſeries of war, and reſtitution to the 
« bleflings of peace; and were deſirous to believe, that his 
« lordſhip, howſoever engaged, would co-operate with them 
<< in the bleſſed work, by truly repreſenting to, and indu- 
* ſ{triouſly promoting with, thoſe by whom . Tas tr uſted v, r 
their m of earneſt deſire, That ſome perſons be appointed 
« on either part, to treat of ſuch a peace as may yet! redeem 
* their country from the brink of deſtruction.“ 
The earl of Eflex returned this ſhort anſwer, '« That the The earl of 
« letter he had received, not being ' addreſſed to the two Efex's an- 
6 houſes of parliament; nor any acknowledgment” of them — 30 
« being therein, he could hot communicate it to them: Nuſhworth, 
« that the maintenance of the parliament of 'Enpglah and V+ P. 567. 
« the privileges thereof, was that for which himſelf a nd ! His 3 
be Whale Jy were reſolves. to Pen their blood, as Hs "P00 
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1643-4. the foundation whereon all the laws and liberties of the 
CAS nation were built err 119710 3 Ul Om! | 31.54 Des 
Though che earl of Effex ſaid, he could not communi. 
Cate the letter to the parliament, it was known however 
chat his anſwer had been concerted with à committee of 
The King's both houſes, called the committee of ſtate. Wherefore the 
3 * king, knowing the intention of both houſes, believed he 
* 2 © ſhould run no great hazard by ſending them à meſſage in a 
minſter. letter to the earl of Eſſex, directed to the lords and commons 
Ruſbworth, of Parliament affembled at Weſtminſter. This meſſage con- 
cit, 109 tained the uſual offers to treat of a peace, and appoint com- 
T. II. p.344- miſſioners, if they would do the like on their part. The 
king added, he took this ſtep by the advice of the lords and 
— parliament aſſembled at Oxford. Both houſes eaſily 
perceived, the king was laying a ſnare for them, by putting 

them under a neceſſity, either of accepting his offer, in 

which cafe they ſhould indirectly own the lords and com- 

mons aſſembled at Oxford for a parliament, or of rejecting 

it, and fo furniſhing him with a reaſon to upbraid them for 

Declaration refuſing to labour for a peace, But they little regarded this 
of _ ,  artifice, and for anſwer declared, they would never own the 
K members who had deſerted both houſes for a parliament. 
Ruſhworth, “ And hereupon, added they, we think ourſelves bound to 
MES Log let your majeſty know, that ſeeing the continuance of 
I: . — < this parliament 1s ſettled by a law, (which, as other laws 
ce of your kingdoms, your majeſty hath fworn to maintain, 
cc as we are ſworn to our allegiance to your majeſty, theſc 
„obligations being reciprocal) we muſt in duty, and ac- 
«cordingly are reſolved, with our lives and fortunes, to 
defend and preſerve the juſt rights and full power of this 
„ parliament ; and do beſeech your majeſty to be aſſured, 
that your majeſty's royal and hearty concurrence with us 
„ herein, will be the moſt effectual and ready means ot 
<6/-proctring a firm and laſting peace in all your majeity's 
«© dominions, and of begetting a perfect underſtanding be- 
„ tweeen your majeſty and your people, without which your 
«© majefty's moſt earneſt profeſſions, and our moſt real inten- 
tions concerning the ſame mult neceſſarily be fruſtrated.” 
I have before ſhown, with what thoughts the king pro- 
poſed a peace to both houſes at Weſtminſter, namely, that 
this general offer would not be accepted, as was eaſy to 
foreſte : Upon this refuſal it was that both houſes at Oxford 
ee 16 1m deft $01 yew foioreulted, 


I This letter was directed to the nant, and the declaration of both 
ear? of Forth the king's genefal. With © kinzdoms, Ruſhworth, Tom. V. 
this letter he ſent a copy of the cove- p. 567. 


e 


2 


* — f 
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exulted, as if the bare propoſal of a peace had been a clear 164 3-4. 


and evident demonſtration of their ſincere deſire to make 


A reaſonable peace. 1 They publiſhed upon this oceaſion a The Oxford 


long declaration; ſo like thoſe publiſhed by the king on the barliament's 


ſame ocraſion, that it was not difficult to perceive it ſſowed on a peace. 


from the ſame fountain. They publiſhed alſo, ſome time Ruſhworth, 


after, another pretending to ſhow, that the members aſſem- , p. 566, 
bled at Oxford had been forced from the parliament by the blarendon, 


threats and outrages of the leading- men. In this declara-11. p. 347. 


tion were repeated all the outrages and artifices uſed by the 
chief of the party, to intimidate ſuch as would not conform 
to their ſentiments, and this, it was pretended, was the ſole 
reaſon of their being obliged to retire. This was really the 
king's ſcheme, but it may be ſaid to be ill grounded. For 
the members who had deſerted the parliament, had not, for 
the moſt part, abſented themſelves, till long after theſe pre- 
tended outrages, ſome by the king's own expreſs order, 
others for fear of being puniſhed. for endeavouring to raiſe 
commotions againſt the parliament. But care was taken 
not to mention this in the declaration. After all, ſuppoſing 
ſome had withdrawn themſelves purely out of fear, it 1s cer- 
tain, their number came far ſhort of thoſe who retired with 
the ſole view of ſerving the king. However, they were all 
confounded in the fame claſs, as having been expreſsly driven 
from the parliament, | 

Some time after, both houſes at Weſtminſter publiſhed The wet- 
alſo a ' manifeſto, wherein they pretended to ſhow, that pine. par- 
under the ſpecious colour of propoſing peace, a ſnare Was ben the 
laid to engage them tacitly to own that they were not the ſame ac- 
parliament, but that the true parliament was aſſembled ___ 
Oxford. They drew their proofs from ſeveral letters written W. 3 
from Oxford to the earl of Eſſex, ſrom the expreſſions in the 
king's late meſſage, but eſpecially from an intercepted letter 
from the lord Digby, where he ſaid : * A point which his Dec. 27. 
«© majeſty may not ſuffer them to gain, without ſubverting Id. p. 580. 
the grounds and maxims of all his late proceedings agai 
them, and that which he now goes upon by the advice 


of all his nobility here, as you will perceive by this in- 


eloſed proclamation 1, upon the effects whereof all the 
eyes of the kingdom are fixed. God ſend them to be as 
good actuated, as they are in ſpeculation, for Lam con- 
*© fident, that in reaſon it carries probability of the ſureſt 
* and geadieſt way to a re- eſtabliſhment of his majeſty in 

| &« his 
The proclamation to ſummon the members to meet at Oxford, Rapin, 

2 55 


declaration 
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16434. ++ his jafk rights and powers, of any courſe that hath been 
= 


Votes at Ox- op 


ford againſt 
the Scots, 


* 4 wo 


r. $65. 


Means to 
proc ure the 


king money. 
Clarendon, 


I. p. 346. 


Ruſhworth, 
V. p. 580. 


—— ——— — — 7 


e day before the two Kuſts at Okfo! ns to. the earl 
of Effex, 20 ropoſe a peace, they voted a the Scots 
having entere the kingdom in an hõſtile mai nner, had thereb 

dendünced war again England, and that Wii the, Enelif, 
wh6'ſhould affiſt et ſhould be deemed.” 8 traltots and 


enemies to the ſtate. 


March the 12th, the fame houſes at Oxford voted, « That 
«the lords and commons now remaining at "Weſtminſter, 
are guilty of high-treaſon, for raiſing of forces under the 
«command of the earl of Eſſex, for conſenting, and being 
0 affiſting to the preſent coming in of the Scots into Eng- 
6 land, and for counterfeiting the great-ſeal,” - But as votes 
did 2 hurt to the parliament at "Weſtminſter, ſo neither 

were they of much advantage to the king, He found a 


more real benefit from them, with regard to the affair for 


which the Oxford parliament was ſummoned, I mean, the 


aid of m — he expected for the ſupport of the war, 
A 


This ment was however greatly embarraſſed, how 
to give He king an effectual aſſiſtance, for that was the 
principal affair. If, as the only and true. parliament, they 
had laid a general tax, the king would have run the hazard 
of meeting great oppolition in Hevyin the money, all the 
inhabitants of the counties on his fide, not being fatished 
that ſuch a parliament had a lawful authority. In that caſe, 


he would have been obliged to uſe force to compel thoſe 


that ſhould refuſe to pay, which did not fuit with his preſent 
circumſtances. Another method was therefore taken, which 


doubtleſs was ſuggeſted by the court. This was, to adviſe 


the king to borrow one hundred thouſand pounds of the 


richeſt men of his party. To that purpoſe, the commons 


went into their reſpective counties, to take the number of 
thoſe 4 5 were reckoned monied-men, and make a lift, 


Tha on this parka did not think Wan ff 


ee ciently 
1 Theſe * were ob ſeribes thus: buſes Anat at Oxford, EnwaRn 


By e the —_ of bub 113 TLE Te e Evar, 
Speakers, 


leſs adyantag e in a general "tax, 
1 

in upon 
cure the Hag, 
According 
motive of 
hearing, that both houſes at 


cient} 
78890 ere rated, were no leſs 
as as 1 aid on them, 

is”; e of" both, e ING 


L 


whole nation. 


RAS | that method; 


tertainly and erde, 
it was ſeen ſhortly after, that this was the 


W. 


O FENG LAND. 
firs hox ariſe to impoſe. a general 


tax, the. particular 


e point was, ton pro- 
the money he wat 


called an exaſe, àa word before unheard of in England *, 
made no ſcruple to injoin the like in the counties where the 
king's s authority was acknowledged. 

From that time, nothing remarkable paſſed in this 2 The parlia- 


ment, which ſitting till the 16th of April, was prorogued 
ain. It ſeryed only to procure 
the king money, for which it was ſolely deſigned, and to 
exhibit a ſpectacle never before ſeen in Engl 


to October, and never met 


> 42x08 


two parliaments at once, holding their ſeflions at the ſame 
time. 

Three days before the opening "t this parliament, the The Scetch 
Scotiſh army entered England, notwithſtanding the ſeaſon, army enter 


which it ſeemed ſhould have hindered their march 2, 
marquis of Newcaſtle who commanded in the North for the Lanes 


The 


obliged. 9 pe 


nce_theſe loans were made gi 
Tis: king ould have e 
for it was much caſier to 

ouſand pound $ r e rich, men, 


Ie Clarendon, i 
for the Oxford parliatment fi. f ſp. 
eſtminſter had laid a duty V. 5 

upon wine, beer, ale, and other commodities, which they T. May. 


347 
ſhworth, 


Sor, 


ment at Ox- 
ford is pro- 
rogued, 

Ruſhworth, 


„ p. 60 1. 


* 


'orth, 


king, hearing that the bad weather prevented not this army's V. p. 603. 
advancing towards the borders, began to march alſo with 
his troops, and came to Newcaſtle the 2d of F ebruary 3. 
The Scotch army approaching the town, the general or- peb. 3. 
dered it to be ſummoned; but the ſummons had no effect, 
He ſtayed in thoſe parts all the reſt of Freche abs Ib. p. 613. 


1 The parliament's ordinance for 
the exciſe, bears date July 22, 1643. 


It was laid 
wares, ſilks, linens, c oths, furs, and 


uors, grocery - 


almoſt all other/ſort of commodities, 


imported. That the reader may have 


a nation of it, it will be proper to 
mention ſome e n 
pound of tobacco; | A of the Engli 


Plantation, Was to pay, over and above 


_ cuſtoms, 48. 
p lantation, 28. 


nd that of Fei 


914 


Evely tun of wine 


retailed, 6 I. and for private uſe, 3 J. 
Malaga raiſins, one farthing per pound. 


Currants, . 1 


. Laaf-ſugar, 4 d. per 


round, Clech of gold and filzer 8s. 


© goons, 
Leven, was general; | 
lieutenant-general of the ;#pot 3 _ 


85 


and tiſſue 108. a yard. Damalk table- 
linen, 1s. a yard, Sc. 


ſerted this curious ordinance, in his 


collections. 
1 This army conſiſted of eighteen 


F | thouſand foot, three thouſand; horie, 


and between five and ſix - 
Alexander 1525, hat Wo 


Jobs! 


David Leſley, 2 of the 


horſe. Ruſhworth, Tom. V. P: 603, 
604. | 

3 The day before the approach of 
the Scots, Idem, p. 013, 


It is ſome what 
ſtrange, that Ruſhworth has not in- 
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164204. for his artillery, which was coming by ſex; The 28th of 
D Ee woc, e paſſed the Be i Sn, diſtance from 
p. 64. Newenſtle , having left on the north-ſide of the town, fix 
ts of foot and ſome Horſe, to keep" the garriſon in 
b. 615. äche. The miirquis' being too weak" te venture a battle, 
coritented himſelf with hatraffitig the Scots by frequent 
ſkirmiſhes, in order to retard their march; but at laſt he 
tmoaght proper to retire to Durham, where the Scotch genc- 
al followed him, though with "gteat "Heonveniency, as he 

wanted forrage for his horſe,” ee. 
The lord When the marquis of Newcaſtle" matched out” of York 
Fairfax de- tg oppoſe the Scots, he left the command of the city with a 
feats colone' 56d body of troops to ' colonel John Bellaſis 2. As ſoon 
Selby. as the lord Fairfax was informed, that the marquis had 
April 11. taken the northern rout, he reſolved to march towards Vork, 
V. b. 618. and to that end, ordered his ſon Sir Thomas Fairfax to meet 
Clarendon, Hitt at a certain place, with the party he commanded, that 
II. p. 348. they might act in conjunction. But Bellaſis having notice 
of this deſign, departed from Vork with moſt of the garriſon 
to hinder their junction, and poſted himſelf at Selby. A 
few days after, the lord Fairfax, having taken a great cir- 
cuit, to deceive the vigilance of the enemy, and joining his 
ſon, ſudden] ted Selby with about four thouſand men, 
where Bellafi lay with fifteen hundred horſe, and eighteen 
hundred foot, forced the town, took the colonel priſoner, 
with fixteen hundred of his men, and killed a great number. 
The war- The marquis of Newcaſtle heard this fad news at Dur- 
quis of ham, the Scots being then within two miles of the place. 
Newcattle He immediately feared, that the lord Fairfax, after his vic- 
Vork. tory, would attack York, or at leaſt, march directly to- 
Ruſhworth, wards Durham, to put him between the two armies. For 
V. p. 629. thjs reaſon, he ſuddenly reſolved to retire to York, as well 
to ſecure himſelf as that city, which otherwiſe would have 
been in great danger. PRE 1 

1644. It foon appeared, that the marquis had taken this reſo- 
p. 620, lution very ſeaſonably, for, the 20th of April, that is, nine 
3 days after the Selby-fight 3, the lord Fairfax joined the 
F. 473, Scots at Tadcaſter, whence the two generals reſolved to 
go and beſiege Vork. But as that city Was too large to 
de inveſted on all ſides by the two armies, particularly to- 
Wards the river, over which the marquis had made a Wiige 


ab + A+ 0 
3T sel Avid 


» 4 


At the three ſeveral fords of 3 Rapin is miſtaken, here in the 
Ovingham, Bydwell, and Altringham. time, but the ertor is corrected in the 
Idem. p. 614. tranſlation, Ruſhworth, Tom. V. 

2 Son to the lord Falconbridge. p. 618, 620. N 1 | 
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of; boats i, they deſired the earl of Mancheſter, general of 1644. 

the forces of the eaſtern aſſociated counties, to advance to 

this ſiege- Pill the arrival of the earl of Mancheſter, the 

two generals held the city blocked up to the ſouthward of 

the river Ouſe. I ſhall interrupt for a moment, the account 

of; the ſiege of Vork, to ſpeak of the ill ſucceſs of the par- 

lament u arms at Newa. . 
Wmilſt che marquis of Newcaſtle was in the North ob- Meldrum is 

ſerving the Scotch army, the lord Willoughby of Parham, News“ * 

and Sir John Meldrum, with above five thouſand men of prince Ra- 

the parhament-forces, beſieged Newark, a conſiderable town pert. 

in Nottinghamſhire, where the king had placed a garriſon. 3 3 

As ſoon as the king knew it, he ſent orders to prince Rupert v. W 

to endeavqur to relieve the place. The prince being then Clarendon, 

at Cheſter, put himſelf immediately upon the march, and = p. 356. 

being joined by other troops, made a body of ſeven thouſand n. 

men, with which he advanced towards Newark. Meldrum, 

who commanded alone at the fiege, the lord Willou hby 

being gone elſewhere, reſolved to fight the prince, 2 to 

that purpoſe drew up his forces at a little diſtance from the 

town. The 21ſt of March there was a ſharp conflict, par- 

ticularly at a bridge, by which Meldrum had reſolved: to 

retreat in caſe of need. The bridge was vigorouſly attacked, 

and as bravely defended. Mean while, after the fight was 

over, Meldrum finding himſelf too weak to renew it the 

next day, reſolved to retreat over the bridge in the night. 

But he found the guard he had left there had deſerted, and 

the bridge in the poſſeſſion of the enemies 2. So, not be- 

ing able to retreat, and perceiving himſelf ſurrounded with 

the king's. forces, Meldrum fent a trumpet to the prince for 

a parley. It was agreed, that the foot ſhould march away 

with their ſwords, colours, and drums; all the officers with 

their arms, horſes, and baggage; and the troopers and dra- 

goons, with their ſwords, horſes, and colours. But he was 

e ESP forced 
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1 The caſe was this : The marquis 


having a great fizength ot horſe, and 


the advantage of a bridge over the 


fiver, could eaſily tranſport them to 
eicher fide; in a fort time: ſo that if 


che beſiegers divided their forces, the 
river being betwixt them, he might 
fall on the weaker, and the reſt would 
not be able to relieve them, The 
river Ouſe runs north and ſouth: quite 
through the city, divided into two 
parts, Which are joined by à ſtone- 
bride. Idem. p. 620 iĩ 


order into the iſland. This 


2 Rapin has confounded here two 
bridges. The bridge that was attacked 
was a bridge of boats, over Which 
Meldrum's horſe were drawn by his 

Kidge 
prince Rupert endeavoured to recover, 


but was repulſed. The other Was 


Muſcome - bridge, over which he de- 
ſigned to retreat, but the guard de- 
ſerting broke it down. dem, p. 
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1644. forced to deliver all his ordnance and ammunition with 
about three thoufand mutſkets, 
Other ex- "The prince, after this expedition, which gained him 
plots + _ great honour, returned into Shropſhire, and from thence in- 
— do Lancaſhire, to relicve the counteſs of Derby, who for 
Ruſhworth, — ſpace of eighteen weeks was beſieged in Latham- houſe, 
* b. 67, and made a gallant defence againſt a of two thouſand 
Daches "men *. In his way to Latham, the prince took by ſtorm 
Baron. Stopworth, a town in Cheſhire- Whilſt he was ad- 
vancing — Latham, the beſiegers raiſedb the ſiege, and 
part of them under the command of colonel Rigby, went 
and reinforced the garriſon of Bolton in Lancaſhire, which 
May 28. was in great danger. The prince purſued them, and with- 
out giving them time to come to — took the town 
orm 2. 


une 11. After that, he attacked Liverpool, a-ſea-port town on the 


— * of Cheſhire, where thoſe who paſs into Ireland gene- 
— The governor, colonel More, after ſome 
on- board the ſhips" in the Pool moſt 
— oy his foldiers 3, and the richeſt goods in the town, 
He is order. and then the prince entered with little oppoſition. Here 
ed by tile he received a letter from the king, ordering him to march 
king to re- with all ſpeed to che relief of York, which was now be- 
Crain, ſieged. The king ſald to him in this letter, © That his of- 
II. p. 390, fairs were in very ill a ate, that it would not be enough, 
396. though his 5 raiſed- inge of York, if he had not likewiſe 
beaten the Scotch army; which words induced the 3 to 

fight a battle that proved very fatal to the king. 
Exploits of I left York blocked up by the Engliſh and > } armics, 
the earl of commanded by the lord F rats and the earl of Leven, till 
2 —_ the earl of Manchefter ſhould join them. The earl of Man- 
V. p. 621. Cheſter was general of the — eaſtern aſſociated counties, 
who had raiſed an army of fourteen thouſand horſe, foot, 
; 1 With this army the earl of Mancheſter had 
Id. p. 283, y done the parliament great ſervice, In the laſt cam- 
620 ff had taken the town of Lynn, and in the beginning 
g ins had poſſeſſed himfelf of Lincoln. © cal of the 


bers of parliament thought al 
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the earl of Eſſex's place, occaſion was taken from the ſer- 1644. 
vices he had performed, to make a conſtant proviſion fo... 
his army. To that end, by an ordinance of both houſes, p. 621. 
May the 15th, 1644, each of the ſeven aſſociated counties 

were charged and rated at a weekly ſum for the maintenance 

of his army * ; after which, he received orders to join the 

two other armies, to beſiege York together. The parlia- The parlia- 
ment had alſo taken care for the ſubſiſtence of the earl of went has 
Eſlex's * and Sir William Waller's armies ; ſo that in May 37 hang 
they had hve armies on foot, beſides the troops diſperſed in V. p. 653. 
ſeveral counties, and in garriſon. 

Before the marquis of Newcaſtle was blocked up in York, The carl of 
he had ſent general Goring with four thouſand horſe, to ra- Manchefter 
yage the parts in ſubjection to the parliament, Wherefore, ane Fair- 1 
the earl of Mancheſter detached likewiſe three thouſand Scots. 
horſe, which were joined by two thouſand, ſent from the Clarendon, 
Scots before York, to wait the motions of Goring. The — Fn 395. 
earl of Mancheſter therefore joined the two armies only f 
with his foot, and ſome few horſe 3, and preſently after the 
* the ſiege of York was begun. The marquis of Siege of 

ewcaſtle had ſent the king word, that he hoped to hold York. 
out ſix weeks or two months, and beſought him to think 1 
in the mean time how to relieve him. To retard, as much quis amuſes 
as poſſible, the progreſs of the ſiege, he made overtures | { mak 
a treaty, but on ſuch conditions as he knew would not be v. * * 
granted, Nevertheleſs he gained ſeven or eight days by this 625, &c. 
artifice, ſo that the ceſſation he had obtained, did not ex- Slarendon, 
pire till the 15th of June. On the 24th he fallied out, and - 64 269. 
furiouſly attacked the earl of Mancheſter, but after a ſharp a 
conflict, was repulſed with loſs. 

On Sunday the 3oth of June, the beſiegers had certain pn Ru. 
notice, that prince | ir was advancing at the head of an vert ap- 
amy, of near twenty thouſand men, which had greatly in- proaches 


York, 
creaſe Ruſhworth, 


On Effex, the weekly ſum of vided into twelve companies; and of V. p. 621. 
1687 103. on Suffolk, 1875. on fix regiments of horſe, each of five Clarendon, 
Norfolk, and the city of Norwich, hundred and fifty troopers, divided in- II. p. 388. 
875% on Hertfordſhire, 675 J. on to fix troops. Whitel. p. 85. Ruſh- 
-ambridgeſhire, 562 J. 103, on Hun- worth, tom. 5. p. 653. The main- 
'1ngtonſhare, 3397, on Linconſhire, taining of this army coſt, in the year 
12184, 155, on the Iſſe of Ely, 221/. 1644, above a million of money; and 
55, Rapin, by miſtake, calls it a the charge of the navy had been, 
monthly ſum, Idem. p. 62 1. 240,000 J. the year paſt. Dugdale s 
* His army, by ordinance, was to View, p. 123. 
conſiſt of ſeven regiments of foot, each 3 With about ſix hundred foot, a 
of a thouſand ſoldiers, divided into hundred horſe, and twelve ſield- pieces. 
ght companies; and the. general's Ruſhworth, tom, 5. P. 622. 
wn regtment of fifteen hundred, di- | 
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1624, creaſed in thelt” march, as well by the troops drawn from 
S setal gartiſons, as by Goring's hotſe; who had joincd 
tte, ſo chat the army was not inferor do che chree armies 
employed in the ſiege, The three genetals, aftet à ſhort 
The fiege Cnfültatiöp, "thought it adviſcable to raiſe ther ſiege, and 
3 their armies, whether,” as ſome affitmp with deſign to 
July 7 ive battle, or to avoid it, as others pretend. Be this as it 
Warwick. Will, they poſted themſelves on Marſton moor, about five 
miles from Vork. But though indeed prinee Rupert muſt 
have paſſed that wav to come at them with his army, they 
left however two ſides of York open, chat proviſions and 
ammunition, and even troops by ſmall parties might be 
conveyed in. If the prinee's deſign had been only to relieve 
Vork, he had already effected it, and had only to remain in 
his poſt, and keep the enemies at à bay, till all neceſſaries 
The prince had been ſent into the city i. But that ſame day, coming 
Tot. to Vork with a guard of two hundred horſe, he conferred 
: with the marquis of Newcaftle, or rather ſignified to him, 
that he intended to fight, according to his majeſty's expreſ 
Treats the Orders. As the prince was extremely haughty, he made 
marquis not the leaſt ＋ mg to the marquis, upon the authority 
debe he aſſumed in reſolving to give battle, contraty to the mar- 
fight, quis's opinion, who maintained, it was by no means requi- 
Life of the fit in the preſent juncture,” and the rather, as he expected 
— five thouſand men, Who were coming from the north to his 
p. 46. aſſiſtance. Moreover, the prince made no ſeruple to com- 
Ruſhworth, mand, without faying any thing to the marquis, the forces 
V. p. 632+ jn York to be ready to join him the next morning in order 
to engage. And yet, theſe forces had been levied by the 
marquis, and cemmanded by him with great reputation. 
Heſides, the marquis's bitth and merit ſeemed, to require 
a gteater regard from the prince. Perhaps it never came 
into the marquis's thoughts to deſire a ſight of the king 
express order, or elſe he believed it to be àn affront to tie 
Prince, to ſnow the leaſt doubt of ſuch an order. Hon. 
ker this be, he told him, he was ready to bey his highneß 
in all things, who might diſpoſe of his troops as he pleaſech 
@1d for his own part, he would be contented to charge i 
the battle as volunteer. His diſſatisfaction was, farther in. 
creaſed, when having aſked the prinee, what ſervice bt 
Wald be pleaſed to, command him, che prince”-anſwere 
him he would begin no, action upon the enemy. till ex 
Wang am yio138wo3 vIv s goot bogwod: aero io 
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8 and retreated, as he the rolling of a fügt Tom. L. 


might haye done, without fehtine, 123, * * 
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5 of five: thouſand horſe. The right-wing was commanded moor 
2 by Sir Charles Lucas, with colonel Hurry, and the main July 2. 
£ 

G 9 quis 


© parliament's: right-wing oppoſite to prince Rupert, was led 


E 


ett of the enemy. 
conſiſted of fourteen thouſand foot, a very cowardly manner; and that 


con- The parlia- 


ſidered, that the place was relieved, and thinking prince "Een 


nately for them, the foot which the prince had drawn out 
of Vork, could not come up with his army till noon, and 
this gave the Scots time to rejoin the reſt of their army, 
which they had left in the morning. The armies were both 
drawn up about two in the afternoon: But there was be- 
tween them a deep and large ditch, which neither cared to 
paſs,” for fear of giving the enemy too great an advantage. 
For this reaſon, they ſtood looking upon one another above 
two hours, each expecting the other to begin the Chaſgs 


Prince Rupert himſelf beaded tie left-wing, , cogliſting Patt o 


IF —— Goring. It does not appear, that the mar Ruſhworth, 
of Newcaſtle: had any command in the action. Ihe . 35, 
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i 21 


1 Ruſkworth fays, the prince led ſed by the prince's hotſe, and woundsd 
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he right wing, and Sir Charles Lucas above the ſhoulders, but at leagth he 
be lelt and that the earl of Man- broke through. Ruſhworth, tom 5. 


cheſter and Cromwell cqmmanded the p. 633, 634. The lord Holles affitms 
TH King's forces | that Oliver behaved in this battle, in 
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nine thouſand horſe, and about 52 5 1 did then moſt ſervice 


FF. were 
ſve. pieces of ordnance,” The partia- the major-tnerals' Lefley arid” Craw- 


Went 5 army did not excecd that gun: ford, and Sir Thomas Fairfax, Mera, 
nk Olliver Cromwell was hard preſ- p. 15. N el * 
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| 144 by $i Se That cia Fair bl, be en by the'eat] f Mancheſter, 
af iſted $) y Bi vis none general ver Croma * In the 
Clarendon, 9 6 er towards the right was che lorck Fairfax, and” general 
Le 


Up. 88. J Tt the left. At Halt, between” a 6 17 — 


Nannley „ the eve "the Parliament Ener al e the, ft 
* CN! 0 the 9 5 = Prat a rc reak 5 
. © Belle, in” all” the acco unts ae len, I * 
W th. little o orde r and Gestnele, abc pe 
Five a atis adtory, dea of it to füch f my readers" a8 Wa 
ſtand theſe matters” T hall content yiel"with' relating 
one rernarkable eitcumſta nce, beſides — ſucceſs in general. 
The left-wing of the 110 7 army, commanded by prince 
Rupert, was, eptirely routed by the þ often right-wing, 
l whilſt the k ing” 8 nieht Wing, Had the lame advantage over 
1 5 left of he parliament.” The two victonous wings, 
| 1155 chacing their enen * „ Teturned'to the field of battle, 
and, I know ho t by what accident, Ant face to face, ſo 
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8 tat each ſtood on the fate 5 that the enemy poſſeſſed 
The prince*sat the beginning of the fa Here the fight Was renew- 
e ed, an maintained on both ſides Wick we warmth and 


vigour, till at laſt night approaching, the horſe were 
put to flight, and purftied as" long as day woll permit. It 
Was probably at this time that che prince's foot were allo 
k routed. | ſay, probably,” becauſe in the" deſcription of this 
not the only time that we are" left in the dark, when we 
read in hiſtories the deſcriptions bf battles” The; are gene- 
rally made by perſons who have not the leaſt tincture of the 
art of v Wär, and who by dwelling upon ſome frivolous cir- 
cumſtances, paſs over thoſe that might give the intelligent 
1 clear ideas, It ſuffices charter to ſay, that the 
| . Prince's Army was purſued within a mile of Vork, where 
PD.” 1 +, they Tetired in the night. The counttymen who were 
v. 5. 635. commanded to bury the dead, gave out that they interred 
© four thouſand one hundred and hfty bodies, It was re- 
wfted that three thouſand of the prinee's men were killed. 
ut. (te eee affirmed, . an het Rove three hun- 
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9417 5 Sir Cberles Lukas, major-general "of ® arms, au about TONY! colours, 
40 user, maiorr general Tilyard,. and Wbitelock, g. 94. Others ſay, Aber 
theulord Goring!s: ſon, were zmong were about 2 thouſand taken pri- 

the priſoners, There were. about a ſoners, a nd. 15 many. ſlain of the 
e officers. taken, and fi- king“ 9 th I whele « of both ar- 

. . teeurhundred-Joldigrs, twenty-five pie- — 0 dt gear nine t! 5 — 

ces of -qydnence, a hundred and thirty. Yar, Among 

| barrels of powder, ſeveral thouſangs... 9. E = RENEE ba. my 
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Though /prines. Rupert had always been victoriqus where 1644. 
n commanded in chief, it is not very 1 that. ha EL, 
ſhould, once be defeated; this is a misfortune incident to lle 
great 


eatelt genetabs. . But his,reſalution to retire the Hex 


TTY «of 061916) 
ich his army mull . very fine 1 
FAN his aum t needs appear very ſtrange. ts horſe 03740 5 
bal hen Hie much, cauſe they had taken t6 Hight be- 2 — 
times; at.lealt thoſe of the left-wing, commanded, by him- 
felf,.and his footcwere alſo, in good condition, the greateſt 
ſtorm having fallen on the marquis of Newcaſtle's. He 
might therefore haye defended, York, and waited. the king's 
orders upon this fatal accident, 80, this extraordinary re- 
ſolution gan ſcarce be imputed but to an exceſſive ſhame 
and indignation, Which hindered him from conſidering how 
prejudicial it would be to the king his uncle's aftziry, He 
ſent the marquis of Newcaſtle notice of his deſign, juſt as 
the marquis was. ſending him word, that he was inſtantly 
going to, quit the kingdom. They both put their, reſolu- 
tions in practice. The marquis repaired that very day to 
Scarborough, and embarked for Hamburgh t, and thc prince 
left York, and marched towards Cheiter with the remains 
of his army. It is eaſy to gueſs why the marquis of New- 
caſtle quitted the king's ſervice, after having been ſo un- 
worthily treated wi prince Rupert. He believed doubtleſs, 
he could not with honour reſume his former command, 
having been deemed incapable to ſerve the king on ſo im- 
portant an occaſion. Nay, very probably, he imagined the 
prince would not have. behaved to him in fo haughty and 
rude a manner, iſ he had not thought he ſhould be avowed. 
Nevertheleſs, ._ the prince could afterwards: produce in his 
vindication. only the king's letter above-mentioned, which 
he undexſtood in a ſenſe 8 himſelf had never thought 
of 2. It may therefore be affirmed, that his committing ſo 
many errors one after another, Was entirely owing to his 


Kelle haughtines. s. 


* f 3 NAN weld Hap R R rene 1 ons 1 e 
ard, with the arms of the Palatinate, lord Cavendiſh; his brother Sit Charles 
and a red. croſs in the middle; a gel- Cavendiſh ; Dr. Bramhall bi of 
tow dne, I the middle a hon Londonderry; the ford Falcohbddge; 
couchant, and behind him a maſtiff, the lord Withrington; the tank bf El- 
ſeeming to ſnatch at him, and in a thyne; the lord Cornwarti z and Sir 
label from his mouth written, Kim- William Carnaby, On the 8th of 
dolton ; ar His feer lirtle beagles; and July they arrived at Hamburgh. The 
before their mvurhs+ written, Pym, marquis came no mare to Euglahd till 
Puym, Pym; ant out of the lion's after the reſtoratlon of Chatles II. 
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mouth theſe wörqds procerded.— cf: Idea, p. 67. 

que, tandem ente © rijira'? | 2 This letter was produced. only to 
uſhworth;” tam.” f. p. 635. is friends, and aftet rheking's death. 
Wich Him Went his two ſonsz, Clarendon, tom. 2. be 390. , 
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1644. | The'partiament-generals'improved:their/ victory, and the 
diflerition of their enemies. They retumed to their poſts 
The taking befdte Törk, which wus left to the diſeretion of Sir Tho- 
a 4 f 8 93s PR the governor, who ſeeing himſelf unable 


uihworth, long to refiſt, ſurrendered that important plate upon ho- 
W nourable terms. They were no ſooner in polſſeſſion of York, 


Ruſhworth, Out neceſſity, from the aſſociated counties, whoſe troops he 
V. p. 641. cominanded. The earl of Leven with the Scotch army 
marched northward to join the earl of Calendar, who was 
advancing with a ſtrong Teinforcement from Scotland. 
TH When thefe forces were joined, he laid ſiege to Newca- 
©, ſtle, which ſurrendered at diſcretion about the end of Octo- 
14. p. 645. ber 1. "Thus the battle of Marſton- moor loft the king all 
the north, which hitherto had given the parliament forces 
a powerful diverſion. But this was not all the miſchief the 
king had to fear. There was danger of the three victori- 
ous armies joining in the heart of the kingdom thoſe of the 
carl of Er aul Sir William Waller, and of their taking 
at once all the places which were ſtill in his power. This 
was the mote to be feared, as when he heard of the defeat 
of his army at Marſton- moor, he was himſelſ marching to 
the relief of the weſt, where the earl of Eſſex then was 
with an army, which the king's forces. in thoſe parts were 
not able to withſtand. This is what I muſt now explain, 
and withal ſpeak of what paſſed at Oxford, whilit the north- 

ern armies were in action. | 
Extraorti- - Ihe parliament ſeem by their extraordinetry preparations 
roi, It in the beginning of the year 1644, to have intended to put a 
the parlia- ſpeedy concluſion to the War. Beſides the armies of the 
ment for the lord #zartax'and Scotland, and that of the earl of Manche- 
16,5089 ter, which was paid by the eaſtern counties, à new regula- 
March 26, tion was made the latter end of March, for the maintenance 


1111 ” 111 md 4 


N of ſeveii thouſand five hundred foot, and three thouſand 
v. p. 653. horſe, to be commanded by the Earl of Eſſex. At the ſame 


time, by another ordinance, the four ſouthern aſlociated 
> [17239 15 a $* - " * * a T ' s :,P 
counties, namely, Kent, Suſſex, Surrey, and Hampſhire, 
were to maintain an army of three thouſand fix. hundred 
foot, twelve hundred horſe, and five hundred dragoons, un- 
der tlie command of Sir William Waller, Theſe Were not 
: #34 1: 601 A „ele ris 1 « +4 fr: 4 NCW 
ens 15019407 nennt gf d 70 412 er o en vidat . 
t was taken, by Rorm, October Sheffield caſtle, and ſame other pla- 
19. Ruſhworth,) tom. 5. P. 650. es. Idem, p. 6424 
1e tar! of Mancheſter took alto S, £58 6-5 e 
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their ſubſiſtance 4, 
Though. 


otro dich mmiffmeoli) 280 
William Waller was worſted at the batt 
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new armiea, they ſubſiſted before the regulation; but che 1. 
point was to recruit them, compleat the number fixed 
the parliament, and ſettle the neceſſary wee 


py 
. 


army capable of withſtanding prince Maurice, who, found 


no farther oppoſition in thoſe patts. The king, having no- The king 
tries to pre- 
vent it. 


tice of this deſign, reſolved not only to hinder; Waller's 
march into the weſt, but alia to break the aſſoclation of the 


four ſouthern counties, Where he had many friends, and 
even hoped to; procure an aſſociation of theſe counties in his 


favour- Lo that purpoſe, he gave the lord Hopton 2 an 
army conſiſting of troops dran out of ſeveral garriſons, and 
of two regiments of foot lately arrived at Britt | 
land 3. As ſoon as; theſe forces were allembled, the lord 
Hopton poſted himſelf at Wincheſter, where Sir John Berk- , 
ley brought him two regiments newly raiſed by him in De- Ram worth, 
vonſhire, and the king {ent him a detachment of a thouſand . 4. 


men commanded, by Sir Jacob; Aſhley. All thele forces to- 
together made an army of four thouſand foot, and fifteen 
hundred horſe 4, with which he reſolved to march into Suſ- 
ſex. Waller, who was then quartered about Farnham, aſ- 


ſembled his troops and faced. the enemy: but after ſome 
flight ſkirmiſnes, he retired into Farnham caſtle, from whence 


he took a journey to London, to repreſent to the parliament 
his want of ſupplies, without which it would not be pothble 
to perform what had bgen enjoined him. 


Immediately after Waller's departure for London, 
lord Hopton marched with part of his army to attack Arun- 
del caſtle, which was ſurrendered upon terms. But hear- 


ing a few days after, that Waller was returned to Farn- 
ham with. a ſtrong reinforcement, he rejoined the reit of his 


army. 


For the maintenance of this army, 
and a ſuitable train of artillery, with 


other incident charges; there was to 


be monthly raiſed and paid out of the 


excule, - the ſum of thirty thouſand, 


five hundred and tour pounds. And, 


deſides the money arifing from the 


forfeited eſtates in Hampſhire and 


Suſſex, the weekly ſum of 2638 J. 


was to bt Tevied in the four affocia- 


ted counties for Waller's army, Ruſh- 


Worth, tom. g. p. 653, 


R 4 


| Waller 9 


2 Sir Ralph Hapton was created 
lord Hopton of Stratton, Septemb. 4, 


1643, at Oxford, though, by miſtake, 
Rapin itill calls him chevalier Hapton, 


Under the command of Sir Charles 
Vavator, and Sir John Pawlet, Cla- 


**rendon, tom. 2. p. 381. 


+ Ruſhworth ſays, That he and the 
earl of Forth had drawn together an 
army of thirteen' or fourteen thoutan 
men, Tom, 5. p · 654. | 


644+ 
d. by =r=o& 
payment of 1 + 


ir [Reſolution | 
| | 2 to ſend Walk 
of Raunen. the two houſes, far from loſing their ler obe 


eſteem for him, teſalved to ſend him into the weſt, with an weſt. 


He ſends 
Hop:om to 
| the ſouth- 
ol from Ire- ward, 
; Clarendon, - 
II. p. 361, 


Clarendon, 


idid, ; and 


the Hopton 
takes Arun- 
del caltic. 
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takes it. ſe; 
Id. p. 364, N, : 
365. mand of Sar 


367. 
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Battle f 
Alresford CALC Ss its 
wherein the à Teinforcement to the lord Hopton. The earl, of Forth, 


Nik 2g. mand which the lord Hoptom oflared to refign-to bim. The 


Ruſh worth, lord Ho ton having then an army of about eight thouſand 
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cured... 
hy 


9101 


to Farnham with theſe; ſypplies,, but he marcheſ all night, 
and at b of day beat up one of the lord, Hopton's, quar- 


and d 


rilon . 5, Here the learned Chillingworth was taken, 
* ied WII 1 few days. ary bc fiens! 7 4 


Clarendon, Cd Pn 4 ba | 
Ds 366 with that intent, at the yery time Waller was advancing to- 


wards him with the ſame. reſolution. The two armies met 


between Farnham. and Wincheſter on Cheriton-down near 
Alresford, where the battle was fought the 29th of March. 


Ihe i Hopton was defeated and forced to retite to Read- 
ing, and afterwards to Oxford. Waller marched to Win- 
cheſter, and became maſter of the city, but did not think 
proper to beſiege the caſtle, which was his own inheritance, 


becauſe he bad elſewhere more important affairs, as will be 


16. p. 367. ſeen, preſently. , The lord Clarendon pretends, the loſs ſuſ- 


tained by Walter at Alresford hindered him from-improving 


his advantage, and marching into the weſt, as he had re- 


ſolved, But it may be affirmed, this was not the thing that 
prevented his taking the weſtern rout. It was rather owing 
to the parliament's reſolutions, by whom he was: recalled to 
London, after having diſmiſſed the auxiliary regiments of 
that city, and Kent, which were alſo come to join him. 


ſened z that moreover, they had ſufficient forces in the north 


— 5711 011 91 F to 4 


dl +4 38 anne 0 B17 en bis inen | | 
4188 The eplope! had retired with his 2 Lately made earl of Brentford. 
„ mer lat 


Reſotution Both Houſes perceiving, that by the king's late loſs at þ 
3 


Caen. Alresford, his, army was diſcouraged and conſiderably le. 


-- 


+ 3 | church, but had hot tire 3 In this battle, on the king's fide, 
1: 7 to bande the doors, 80, the ene fell the lord John Stewart, brother to 


V entering With him, bis ſpldiers the duke of Richmond, and Sir John 
„ threw en arms, and aſced Smith a papiſt, brother to the lord. 


Jpartcg, was alſo" offered to the Carrington. Clarendon, Tom. II. 


: colapeh!who refuſing it, was killed. p. 367. 


_. * Clarendon, Tom, II. p. 365. 
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to hade Horhing ko fear” from the marquis H Ne 4; 
who” was: — 1 Vork, reſolved fcb bene Orfor e 
where the King was with his art. So, having Felingdfmn- 
ech or ſuſperided. the deſign of ſending Waller Ito, Ws wilt, 1D 4 
— hen all poſſible Agende, to put the 35 ite g 
. Eſſet and Waller upon the foot ſettled by their or- 
en act together ipainſt Oxtard.”” 
er imagined, that Waller's deſign was 
to — the weſtSth Parts. For which Teaſdn he 
had aſſembled his forces at 'Marlborough, and afterwards, 
poſted himfelf at Newbury, Where he had temained ſome 
time, till he Cbuã better diſcover the deſigns of his enemies. 
But having at length found, the parliament had altered their May 14. 
meaſures, he cnn to Reading, and cauſed the fortifications Ruchuorth, 
to be demoliſhed, in order to ſtrengthen his army with the nn 
garrifong?conſifting'of-two thouſand five hundred men. Hen. 5. 379, 
alſo ordered prineè Rupert to come and join him: but after- 373. 
wards permitted him to relieve” Latham houſe, where the 
counteſs of Derby was beſieged. With the Reading garri- 
ſon, his arttty was increaſed” t6' eight thouſand five hundred 
foot, and fbur thouſand horſe:  But' being (till ignorant of 
2 — — his enemies, he thought proper to retire to 
ord with his whole army. 

— ne, the parliament, <whis had for ſome time he earl of 
found means to take their reſolutions with more ſecrecy than Eii:x and 
formerly,” perceiving the two armies of Eſſex and W. . 
ready to march ſent to each a ſupply of four thouſand two... 0x- 
hundred of the trained- bands of London. So, the earl of ford. 
Eſſex's army conſiſted of twelve thouſand foot. and three fi. _ 
thouſand horſe; and Waller's of ſeven thouſand foot, and Ruhe ok, 
. fifteen” hundred horſe and dragoons. Theſe two: generals V: p. 697, 
had orders to march ſeparately, and beſiege Oxford, if the © 6, 
king remained there; but if he went from thence, the earl 
of Eſſex was ordered to follow him with his army, and 
Waller to march into the weſt, according to the firſt pro 
ject. They departed from Londbn, the 14th and 1 195 p. 668, 670.1 
May, to put themſelves at the head of their ref et ve ar- 
mies, and immrietmately marched towards Oxford. * bir gts 

The king had poſted almoſt all his irifantry at Alingtön, ned 
in order to ſtop the enemies, and have time to conſider what by the king, 
meaſures he ſhould take, in, caſe they really intended to be- A 
ſiege Oxford, which he {till queſtioned, As Abington could - 4s 
not be eaſily defended but on thereaft-fide, and he was 1 


i LEE 5 ler Ware he had ens. 1 7. 374 


Ruſh wort. 


4 


| 
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1644: ner Wilmôt to make a vigorous defence; if attacked on 
chat fide, but if on the weſt from Wantage and Farrington, 

do telinguiſh the place. But Whether the order was not 


Aua d dal, er dor me eiter reatene, Wilmot; at the 


- 1 enemievapproach on the eaſt / ſide immediately retired to Ox- 
Clarendon, ford, and the earl of Eſſex inſtantly entered Abington. The 
I. P. 37% King perceiving the ſiege of Oxford was reſolved, had but 

one Way to hinder it, which vras to defend the paſſes of the 
rivets 6s and Cherwell, which run on the weſt and eaſt- 
ſides of the city, and to that end he quartered his horſe near 

the Iſis; and his foot towards the Cherwell. As the mo- 

tions of the parliament- armies entirely proceed from the ſi- 
tuation of Oxford and the adjacent country; and as, with- 

out this knowledge; ſcarce any thing would be intelligible, 

J ſhall paſs over the particulars which to me feem not abſo- 

OI. e. lutely neceflary,” and content myſelf with ſayings.that Wal 
Raſkworth, ler found means at laſt to gain the paſs at Newbridge over 
V. p. 671. the Iſis, which enabled him to fall upon the rear of the 
The king king's foot that were defending the Cherwell r. Where- 


_withdr2 upon the king drew all his forces into Oxford and to the 


3 Den e of the city, with thoughts at the ſame time of provid- 
borſe. ing for the ſafety of his perſon, not judging it proper to ſuf- 
8 fer himſelt to be ſhut up. There was no time to loſe, for 
T. II. p.357. the king's troops were hardly retired, when the earl of 
Ruſhworth, Eſſex patled the Cherwell at Goſworth bridge with his army. 
V. p. 07%» So the king giving orders to his horſe, and a ſmall body of 
foot, to wait for him at ſuch a place, left Oxford the 3d of 
June about nine o'clock at night, and ſafely paſſed between 
the two parliament armies 2. He was out ot all danger of 
purſuit before the news of his retreat reached the enemies, 
and came at length, on June 6, to Worceſter, after having 
endured a great fatigue. er run | 
The two ge- Ihe two generals were extremely ſurprized, when they 
nerals relin- heard the king had eſcaped them. But it was too late to 


* 


Teen berhope to (overtake him. Mean while, the city of Oxford 

Geging Ox- being well ſtored with proviſions and ammunition, and the 

10d. king having leſt there almoſt all his foot, they did not think 

Fo fit to beſiege it, and the rather, as they had no orders to do 

it, unleſs the king remained there. The parliament's in- 

tention was, that in caſe the king quitted Oxford, the e 

1183 2111 b ene 98-1 129K 14 011 1 hrs: | 0 

Tha lotd Clarendon ſays, he might afternoon; t Burton on the Water, 

bars brought over all his army, and where he lodged at Dr. Temple's the 

fallen upon the king's rear; not, that prince's — — On the «tl he 

he did, — Tom. II. p. 76. marched to Eveſhani, and on Thur 

Hit wear that! night to Mr. Par- day the Ech to che city of Worceſter, 

ret“ it Notthlye, where next morning Rufhworth, Tom. V. p. 671. 
ne drew up his army, and went that Fe]. 2009 | 
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of Eſſe ſhould ſollowy bim with dis army; and Waller with: 1544, 
his take card ruf the affairs of — ai But the earl of wnrmymnd 
Eſſex, for ſome unknown renſon, reverſed his wrden and e £27 
would hücnfelf / march into the weſt. And wen Waller che wen. 
urged the parliament's orders, the earl of Eſſex poſitively contrary to 
eommanded hit, as his general, to obey, to which the other the Parla- 
could make no reply. So, the earl immediately began his eds. 
march to the weſt. Ihe parliament were very much of- Clarendon, 
ended with the earl of Eſſex's diſobedience, and ſent him f. fl b. A5. 
an order, which reached him at Saliſbury, to return, follow V. 2 
the king, and leave to Waller the weſtern expedition. But 
the earl, inſtead of complying, ſent a letter to the commit- Id. p. 684, 
tee of war i, with the reaſons of his conduct, ſubſcribing Clarendon, 
his letter, „ Vour innocent, though ſuſpected ſervant, 1. P. 379. 
« Eſſex.“ Whether both houſes were ſatisfied with the 
earl's reaſons, or believed it proper not to incenſe him in 
ſuch a juncture, they ſuffered him to purſue his march, 
which he did in a ſlow and eaſy manner, till he came into 
Devonſhire." [owt af vinthe; N | "x | 
The queen had been ever ſince April at Exeter, the ca- The queen 
pital of that county, where ſhe was delivered of the princeſs p %, 
Henrietta, about a fortnight or three weeks before the carl Ruſhworth, 
of Eſſex's approach. As ſoon as ſhe heard of his entering V. p. 665 
Devonſhire, ſhe ſent and deſired a ſafe- conduct to retire to 8 
Briſtol 2. The earl of Eſſex anfwered, if her majeſty would T. II. p. 369, 
pleaſe to go to London, he would have the honour to wait 394. 
upon her chither; but could not give her a ſafe - conduct to 
Briſtol, without the expreſs order of both houſes. Where July 14. 
upon the queen withdrew into Cornwal, and ſome time af- 
ter into France, with a convoy of men of war, ſent her by 
the prince of Orang. ED bie; 

Prince Maurice had been, ſince the 20th of April, before Prince Mau- 
the little town of Lime, which made a more obſtinate de- 1 rages F 
tence.than was expected. This place, and Plymouth, were Lee, age 
almoſt the only towns in the welt that were for the parlia- retizes to 
ment. It was therefore very neceſſary for the parliament, Freer. 
to have in thoſe parts, forces capable of reviving the courage r 
of their friends, ho had received no aſſiſtance ſinde prinee V. p. 665, 
Mautice's arrival. At the earl of Eſſex's approach, Whu 677—582. 
was now advanted to Dorcheſter; the prince raiſed the ſiege 
of Lyme, and retired to Exeter. The ſame day, the earl 
of 'Ellex poſſeſſed himſelf of Dorcheſter,” Theuz he > 

909 „ Ie. bel d orte S FORK. 1 3299 T2 gl Selby 
r enn ene 
Kingdoms, Fr e of þ 9 0 e at Re EY -wondudt, 
carrying og the War. There. was to. ga tg Bath for her health, Ruſh · 
wually a committee of the parliament Worth, Tom. V. p. 684. 
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rA tuched Sir William Balfour, ho, took Weymouth, whither 
S2 cke earl vf Eſſex inſtantly! repaired . Mletrhad forme thoughts 
— er, of ef ing! Fa Exeter, and ſingardi marched: 2that, way ; b 
. e Maurigeixas there y it h his whole 

d. 683,:6844 yr lle hd aadef laing tw much img dhe ſiege, 


| nom ſtopped — 4 ha vremainedi ſome time, and 


3 5 ffanoch ent marched: t Tivetton. Whbersupon, prince 
55 _ Midritedchta detachment from Exeter, With orders to ſe- 
:*- tE'Barnſtable ; but the inhabitants ſhut the gates againſt 
them; und immediately ſeat! to the garlf flex, to come 
andthe p ſleſſion af tlie town, Mhich way done 7 
Captain ingly by the lord Roberta. Heere was taken captain Howard, 
Howard w/ Having been formerly liautenant to; captain Pym, had 
1 1 N "deſerted; with nineteen troqpets, oto: the king's, party; for 
Ruſhworth, Which being now . acοννneih of: War, he was con- 
V. p. 685. — — „Upon this, pringe Maurice cauſed 
——ĩ 4 to bè hanged Turpin, 4 —— priſoner in at- 
hanged | in - temptlagto:relieve Exeter when the carl of Stamford was 
revenge. "beſieged in ĩt. He being indicted for leyxying arms againſt 
the king, was an eee ariters, Banks, and 
| ſerjeant Glanvil, condemned, but hitherto reprieved, by rea- 
. —— he paxliament was very much 
. . « iceriſeÞat/this repriſal, conſidering the difference between 
74 priſoncr-of. war, and a deſerter. having ſer- 
jJeeant Glanvib in their cuſtady, Who had lately quitted the 
and returned to London, they ordered him to 
de impeached of high - treaſan. Soon after, the king's party 
* ”eauſedsfourteen''clothiers tor: be hanged at Woodhouſec in 
- Wilkhire 1, and the parliament ordered eight Iriſhmen to 
be executed, ho had been taken priſoners in ſome action. 
1d. p. 68 3. Theſe ate che ſad effects of, civil wars. Theſe, executions 
Laden, gave watafibn to the parliament. in Auguſt following, to 
V. 5. 600 erect a court- martial, to which, were given very ſevere in- 
1 685; 2 chiefly with reſpect to deſerters. About the mid- | 
Me of; July Launton- Dean was taken lap the parliament, 
ft of the garriſon of Ly me 2. iB 907 0 
S111 8 kged for a time, OED off.the,narratixe of the 
-vaffhirs bof\the: weſt, to: relate nee king did after his 
eſcape fron Oxford! & 48 TOVIiI-90 91 Sog Ptig! 0 
The kings He arriwed the 6th of: June 21 17 — Rakhi x (his, little 
e 11720 mne there only a few, days: haging Waller Was 
omg ad: noqu 115} d n 91d i _.2q900 zi bol. wafching 


N. p. n Yon gt the clothi breaking his Ludlow, Tom, I. 
| | 1 | , p. 120. 
0 


that he hid ſuf- 2 They were lad on; by Hir Robert 
2 e pted; or elſe, that -» Pye, nd colongl Blalce, een, 


1 ary fir bine any two for his Tem. V. e de bt 
life, But Re Was hanzed up ain. 4 % „„ 
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machn dune wa When he quitted WWorceſter, nher de 1 
feet farehds aft and bunter: marches 1, to deteivecthevigi- 
ce rr not being iſtrong enough tocvenfiaret de AL K 2A 


peer Him Ar laſt, having made a ſhow of imarching to- Walen gal-, 
rardk See Waller dere den but his deen was 177. 
Joint prides” 8 was till in thoſe pagtz, Far $75, S846. 


0 Was — he battle of Marſton-· moor. He tho ght W ae, 
therefore very important to march before, and Polt hin, 7: — —5 0H 


{elf between the Kit md Shrewſbury, in order to Hinder 383. 
His joining With the prince. The king was e to 
have deceived Waller. As ſoon as le ave; 6m ty 

mt > 4 


him upon 'tHat>routz! he feignell to take it i ES 
denly turning about; intens Sf 6 continuing his march towards - 
Shrewſbuty, ook the road to Oxford, and left Waller in 
his pot” without any ity of overtaking him. When 
he canie near Oxford, he was7 by the reſt of his army, 
which he had left there when he quiited that city. Then, 
0 longer eating” Waller, ſince he was ſtronger than he, 
he went and quartered in Buckinghamſhire, without any 
other deln than . "give" the enei ne if there Jas 
occaſiom. 1921 07 17 289d borimobr uns) nge 
Waller having deem dd rcumvented, approached the The fight at 
king however, and at length the two n weren in fight, ey aq 
with the river Cherwell between them. drew UP June 29. 
on à very advantageous” ground, i imagining the king would &uſbworth, 
paſs the river to attack him, and thereby furniſh him with C. Enes. 
an oppottumity to fight with advantage. But the king, to T. II. p.384. 
draw him from his poſt, feigned to march northward, and Whitelock. 
accordingly advanced into Northamptonſhire, leaving a 
ſtrong guard at Cropedy-bridge,” to binder the enemies from 
paffing and following him in the rear. Whilſt he was 
matching, he had intelligence; there was a body of. three 
hundred horſe going to join Waller, within two miles of 
the van of his army, and wus told they might be eaſily eut 
off, if the army moved faſter. hau orders were 
ſent to the van, and main body, to advance! faſter. As ſoon 
= Waller perceived there was a great diftance between the 
'$ rear, and the reſt of his army, he detached ai hou- 
horſe, to aſs the river at a fotd, a milechelst, and 
E nts hon hundred horſe, one thouſand: fegt, and 
eleven Pleges of Tannoh, attacked Cropedyr hridge, took, it, 


and paſſed his troops. * done, he fell upon the king's 8 4 w 


Ge .9 2 mor wott 2 Fiat. I 1 37 © 4 
don: June ra, — dom Wor. 2 to: Worcef e 75 he K 


| rancps along the Severh e YALL, 0 by AR Put 
Bridge ford. P. 674, 07510 


pp ng I tonnes ot ns LEE Ü: ... ]⁵²³².. “˙w!. ˙w. On 
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part of his cannon. This is all ctrat can be:gathered with 


Yr 


Chart, 
75 II. F: = 


{bid, 


- 


Ruſhworth, might happen to e nee wos his not being able 


* . 


114 - 


wit fame ſucceſs e Waller being thus repulſad and forced to 


jeſty. Waller anſwered, he had no power to receive any 


THE HIS TOR x 
rear, but us xepylſed,/ with) loſs of: many! of his men and 


any cleatnvſs j ſtom tho accounts of this battle Ihe de- 
tachment, which, I »faidy paſſed the ford, had much the 


ropaſs the ver, drew up his men on a hillꝭ and there waited 
the King's motions. As it waz yet but thres in the after- 
5 pon, thovhingy believing the enemies were diſcouraged 
With chelr ill ſucceſs, ordoted rope dy-bridge and the ford, 
to he attacked by two great detachments. The firſt was 
repulſed at the bridge, with great loſs on the king's ſide. 
The other gained the ford; but — that could be done, was 
to maintain it, expecting in vain, till night, that the firſt 
detachment would recover{the bridge. Night coming on, 
both ſides retired, Waller TE the two pailes, 

The king was ſo prepoſſoſſed witty the notion, that the 
enemies army was entirely qiſcburaged, that he reſolved to 
ſend them an offer of pardon by a hetald, imagining it would 
be immediately accepted, and Waller deſerted. In this be- 
lief, he ſent a trumpeter to Waller, to deſire a fafe- conduct 
for a gentleman to deliver a gracious meſſage from his ma- 


mellage without permiſſich from the parliament, to whom _ 
his majeſty was to make application. The two armies 
faced each other ſor the ſpace of two days, ſtanding in the 
fame poſture, after whieh they both drew off, each taking 
a different rout 2. In all appearance, Waller after this loſs, 
did not think himſelf in condition to go any more in queſt 
of the king, who was ſuperior to him in number. As it 
was about this time, that the report of prince Rupert's de- 
feat at Marſton- moor vas ſpread, Waller thought, doubt- 
leſs, there was no great neceſſity to hazard a ſecond battle, 
ſince the king would probably be very much diſtreſſed. 
When he knew afterwards, the king was marching towards 
the weſt, he gave himſelf ſtill leſs trouble about: what the 
king might attempt, ſince it belonged to the earl of Eſſex 
to get off as he could. [There was not a ſufficient union 
between them, for Waller to be much concerned at what 


111 JUN DJTIONI Hun An 0 
. On the-king's fide, were hi Sr in, wiſhing bim ta mae bafte 20 


oteler,, and Sir Wi round-heag 7 meant 
ae Remi Lasbe, and 2 85 7 — . (JI 
nie © Irhot' Was wounded: Ru- 2 e and Nn both 


—— Tomy V. Eo 676. White- 7 erin drew off fuſt, and then 
Jock ſays, (colonel Migeleton heing g dif- Wal marched, e e S dy- bridge. 
ar 


mounted, "the royalifts taking him to be Main fe ollo endon 3 
one of their commanders, mounted him account, 


»& 7 il 110 1 
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to follow the king, who was marching againſt the earl of 1644. 
Eſſex, was the reaſon; why he diſmiſſed the xegiments of the 
London auxiliaries, which, added to his Joſs, at Cropedy, 
diſabled him ta ac till he had fre ſh troops, ,, iti 
Ide king, Who in the beginning of this campaign Was in The king 
a fad; ftrait, found himſelf, a; month after, muchgat eaſe. marches, = 
Ol the do armies by which be; had been attacked, one was ea, 
unable to hurt him, and the other was gone into. the welt, Clarendon,” 
where he himſelf: was — In the firſt place, he F. II. p. 385. 
was maſter df all the fortified; towns, Plymouth excepted, 
Secondly; he had at Briſtol a large garriſon, part whereof 
might be draum out upon occaſion. In the third place, al- 

molt all the gentry of the weſtern counties were well af- 
fected to him. | There were only the meaner ſort, of people, 

who were divided between him and the parliament, but 

who however were always ready to join with the ſtrongeſt. 5 
Laſtly, prince Maurice had at Exeter, and in the neigh- 

— four thouſand men, which could be eaſily brought 

to him by the north of Devonſhire, and the earl of Eſſex 

not be able to prevent it. All theſe conſiderations deter- 

mined him to march weſtward, to give the earl of Eſſex 

battle, if an opportunity offered. He had ſcarce begun his 

march, when he received the ill news of what pailed at 

Vork, which confirmed him in his reſolution. He per- 

ceived, that if he remained in the middle of the kingdom, 

where he had few friends or fortified towns, the three parlia- 

ment armies, which were now ſeparated, would not fail to 

rejoin, and then he ſhould be too weak to withſtand them. 

As ſoon as the king had taken this reſolution, he informed id. p. 381. 
prince Maurice of it, that he might be ready to join him, 

and by the ſame expreſs ſent orders. to the lord Hopton, to 
draw what men he could out of Wales and lead them to 

Briſtol, that he might meet him on the way with thoſe 

troops, and as many more as could poſſibly be ſpared from 

that garriſon. 80, the king making eaſy marches, in order Ruſhworth, 
to give the Welſh troops time to join him, came the igth V- P. 688. 
of July ta Bath, from whence; after two days, he departed; 

and at length arrived at Exeter. When all the forces, he 

had ſento fbr, had joined him, he ſaw. himſelf at, the head of ' to 
an army much more numerous than the earl of Eſſex s. 
Fe days after the fight at Cropedy- bridge, the king be- The king's 
ing at Eyefflam, cauſed to be dran up a meſſage for peace N a 
to both ho IF a; copy whereof was ſent to che earl of Eſſex for peace not 
by the marquis of Hertford, to be communicated to the par- anſwered. 
lümgent, it being intimated that the French ägent had the aher, 

| 1 AN owt original v. p. 687. 


rr —————  — — —— 
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— en lr 
— rei age es hoe {re ima- 
had a mind to. reſerve to himſelf the power 
ſaying, that . — pany e 


The king's Whilſt the king ſta es he had bled the i in- 
ſpeech to the habitants of Somerſ; „and made a ſpeech 
ſhire men, do them, — ů —— 4 2 and fur- 
uly 23, niſh him with He told them, That victory was 
d. p. 88. & the only means G 
«© pleſſed peace which he had ſo often ſought for from them 
at Weſtminſter, and which they had fo ſcornfully rejected. 
« But, contiemmad. he, when 1 mention peace, I would be 
« underſtood to intend that peace, which is built upon ſuch 
foundations as are molt likely to render it firm and ſtable ; 
6c « wherein God's ru — be beſt ſecured from the 
pays Hope r 
60 may — juſt —— which may enable me 
« — — my people according to law ; and 
<< the ſubjects be confirmed in thoſe rights which they have 
derived from their forefathers, and which I have granted 
* them in parkament; to which I ſhall always be ready to 
add ſuch new graces, as I ſhall find moſt to conduce to 
& their jay is the e labour for, 
3 may 0 1 

„ hearts, and hands, and | 
For the clear 's meaning, not 
only-om this, ——_ yp, without ex- 
r . 
+ king of England ought according ng to the laws of the 
— prerogatives as his maj "demanded ; 
du they akemed, it ought ro be forthe and. not 


* The entice hands abs ie nn ere, the 
place, and have miſtaken the direction tranſlation is according to Ruſhworth. 
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pre pe ole +; 


1 
ö he had made i uſe of 


| affed a weder he hat 
and pr 12 Was to" govern for che future 
e 85 of dhe fand. What thefefbre was the 
ground f. we 12 WI the parliament would not truſt 


4 920 Ei a” A refuſed to give other ſe- 
Ber e "the King fo frequently offered , 

pn on Eondition he Tholfd' he Yeftored to all his prero 
tives, exce priig. khöfe he had depirted from in this Parfla- 
ment, far em "Mowing by theft offers chat he was fin-" 
cerely dencbus ot pèace, he rather gemonſtrateqd, that no- 
thing could Fay him but an entire victory, whether by 
arms or treaty.” On the other Rand, when the parliament 
ſeemed 6 wi 1 for peace, büt on condition that the king 
ſhould be diweſted of his Ives, was not this in rea- 
lity to Wiſn for war, Tific® it was deſiring to ſecure by a 
treaty an advafitage „ which their arms had hitherto rendeted 

very uneertaln? We mult not therefore be miſſed by the 
found of the word peace,  whith"wis,” as appears, a very 
ambiguous term, and" of Which both ſides, eſpecially the 
king; made a Palade to dazzle the people. Tam in hopes 
2 will be of uſe to explain many the Uke paſſages 
or tis rei 1 

When the ear! of Elter heard of the Ling aþþrexth; he pe ..1 of 
called a council of War, to debate what was to be dofie in Edex enters 
this emere ney. His * own * opinion was, to return, and Cornwal. 
hinder the king from penetrating farther into the country, _ 1 
and*ts give him battle if a favorable opportunity offered. 69. 
He repreſented, that in Devonthire” or Somerfetfhire,” as he Clarandon, 
ſhould not be ſtraitned in room br proviſions, He Might 7A. 7.335. 
either fig ht, by, * Avoid it as he ſhould think fit. But the 
lord. FE. ee 1, fiet9-rftarthal in this ex 
v Mate Ke lay Ain in. Cornpyalz — pb car as 
* eren I. Tenne Rees Hina do de den, cen bin 
of Buckingham (as is faid in the gth to take the honour, and pa Care 
— cagainſt hun) 10% ol. for — ood © 


— . 1 
vol. X. — nan. 
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1644 7 br the army. Hoy St, that n people would 


e 725 for. the par ee . 
5 Oh king to 8585 Fin 4 might eaſily 

* 500, re- in 8 of * 

7 0 8 whic era a 1 1725 wks 


4 2 : A X98: HH = oe 
Le into Ar 
The King 1 ons 10 is rely 5 ah 95 "A 
Cl. owe 63S county . 26th 0 forcing the 


ge at New- 
diy e Green- 
3 vil, | "The: me day the g came to E 7 „ and after a 
Week. b eneral muſter of his army, followed: th 2 2 1 9 who 
| did not. fi find. in ae aer de Jo ts had made 

him exp He a dyanced however to ay en. and from 

thence to Bodmin, where he writ, to A Of 2 that 

he did not doubt, that the king's deſign wa was to ſtraiten him 

for proviſions, and therefore earneſtly: defy 5 that an army 

might he ſent into the welt. to lie upon the king's rear, and 

hinder him from executing bis project. But as, Sir William 

Waller 1555 not ready to march, being then in London ſo- 

citing. 5 for his army, all that could, be, done was to 

Ae, colanel Middleton with two thouſand. five hundred 
baorſe and dragoans 2, with, orders to march weſtwards. 

e * The king ſeeing the earl of Eſſex intangled in a country 
ener Enes. Where he wanted proviſions for the ſubſiſtence, of his army, 
Auguſt 6. thought it a fair opportunity to try to gain him. Where- 
3 fore he ſent, him a, letter under his own hand, perſuading 
8 him to free himſelf from. his N ſtraits, by reſtoring 
T. II. p. 399, peace to the kingdom, that, i is, by declaring for ſuch a peace 
4-0, 422: as the king dehired, The earl of Eſſex returned no anſwer to 
= 55 Maurice, and the earl of Forth lately made 
Carl of Brentford, the king's. general, writ to him two days 

after; and the next d SE received another letter on the 


lame dale | Hg! 158 MG, the lord Hopton and many general 


T. L p. 396. bri „Which = mal, efended 


officers 0 army. At laſt, he returned a brief 
"anſwer to 6: i of Aue that he Hap 22 ommiſſian 
ko: ieee © * 

aeg an N?25:Dazy 70910 0 ed? you * About 
don bag he'was 4 man of an impetir in hol parts. "Tara. I. p. 126. 
ous diſpofitign, | full of contradicti 3 Where be, ſound his young dauglt- 
His temper, and of parts © much ſu ter under the care of the lady Dal- 


rior to any in the compan 12 keith. Clarendon, Lom. 2. p- 396. 
could too welP maintain ey, 25 1 Whitelock — That he was ſent 
Ua e Tom. II. p with three thouſand horſe, and four 
wW Adds, he perſuaded. the 1 05 to thouſand were ordered MN be ſent l- 

reh into Cornwal, that he might ily after bim, P- . | 
= an opportunity to collect his rents 
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About this titties the lord Wilmot, lieutenant-general of 16 
the Eng Roe, w relle. ad font p lep Exeter +: 


by His Ns order, he h avis taken $7 liberty to ſe gba 
the eafl of Effet Woid, mat ire l enter in ty mene e ee 
the Officers kitis &þ army were fo deſirous peace, Clarendon, 
they lee e d dene e to conclude it ere T. Il. p. 383, 


ſonable terns.” Wifmböt's dilgtäce bred ſome wüülrmins a 1398 3975 
mongſt the officers. of horſe,” by whom he was ve much 4 
— 3 they preſetited à petition to che King, "to hut ih 

pray him to f wet now what crime that lord Was accu- V. p. 693. 
ſed of. Phe King, in ſuch a juncture, was very teady to 
gire ther this" fatisfaction. Neverthelefs the lord Wilmot 
was depriyed of His poſt, which was given to the ſord Go- 
ring; after which, he had leave to retire 8 fea 1. It Clareriton, 
Was generally believed in the” „that Wilmot's diſgrace r 
was owing to ſome intrigue of t e court, and the king's 
private hatred of Him on account of the part he had acted | 
againſt the earl of Strafford. 

The earl of Eſſex perceived too late the vanity of the loidThe carb of 
Roberts's promiſes. So far were the people of Cornwal © 4 
from riſing in his favour, that on the contrary they ran in Id. b. 400, 
crowds to join the King's army. The earl er have pros 401. 
viſions but by ſea, and in (mall quantities, by means of <p m_ 
river which afforded him a communication 1 8 Plymouth 2 185 "yy 
At laſt, Sir Richatd Greenvit having brought the king a 
ſupply of troops, it was reſolved in a council of war, to 
make uſe of the ſuperiority of the number, not to compel 
the earl of Eſſex to fight, but to cut off his provitions en- 
tively. This was happily effected. by dans of a fort run 
up on the bank of the river, by which the enemies received 
their proviſions. Thus the earl of Eſſex being reduced to 
the laſt extremity, after having kept his poſt almoſt a month, OE 
reſolved to abandon his army, to avoid falling into the king's pn W 
hands. But befote he executed that defizn, he ordered Sir the army. 
Willan Baldur to endeavour to fave the horſe,” which he w 1 
b an 02 1 — 


* i lots cui was Juſt eos e edman ö over N thought him 
from prince Rupert, with letters to ſcit incapable of reparatien, or full 
the king, requeſting that Goring might vindication, ſo defired leave to retire 
be made general of the horſe in his into France, and had a Pals {ent him 


room.” - 80 thut pin i 1s Fun in for that} pur It. keis, the carl 

a Be Had jot's poſt given of Brentfor in oben, "ol, the 
Fer His th . che day after eit g defined to 9 55 rince Rupert 

—— ng Hirn, the officers of 715 Lee 2. P. 398. 


horſe; he 1010 72 refrained ilmot e Eng ta V about Talat, and 
for che preſs bt” Had not taken Eflex'at lets ithze!, from whence the 
away from him Ris command in the river ay to Toy, of e * Efex 
army, However, Wilmot, when he Was. maſt . | 

aw his mortal enemy Goring put in 
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1644. performed very fortunately in a dark miſty night, by paſſing 
Ls unobſerved through the King's quarters . As ſoon as the 
r earl of Eſſex knew the horſe were out danger, he ſent to 
Ruſtworth. the king and demanded a parely, but before the, anſwer was 
V. p. 699. returnedy,took ſhip with ſome officers and retired, to Ply- 
ko «ru, mouth, leaving major-general Skippon to procure the beſt 
. terms he ould for the foot. 
terms he co or the foot. 

The king having granted the parley deſired by the earl 
of Eſſex before his „Len a conference was held between 
ſome officers of both armies, where the following articles 
were agreed on 2. 5 3 

Ruſhworth, . I. That on the morrow, being the 2d of September, all 

V. p. 705. the officers, and ſoldiers under the command of the earl of 
Eſſex, ſhall deliver up all their cannons and train of artillery, 
with all carriages, neceſſaries and materials thereunto be- 
longing ; and likewiſe all arms offenſive and defenſive, with 
all ammunition whatſoever, except only the ſwords and pi- 
ſtols of all officers above the degree of corporals. 

II. That immediately after, all officers and ſoldiers ſhall 
march out of their quarters to Leſtwithiel with their colours, 
trumpets, and drums; and that all officers above the de- 
gree of ſerjeants, ſhall take with them ſuch horſes and ſer- 
vants as properly belong to- them, with all their bag and 


b ser and waggons with their teams. 
1 I. That they ſhall have a ſafe convoy of one hundred 
horſe, from their quarters, to Leſtwithiel, and thence in 


their march to Pool and Warham. 


1 Others ſay, that they broke thro? 
the king's quarters, Ludlow, Tom. 1. 
p. 127. Manley, p. 74. 

2 Whitelock, who pretends to give 
an impartial relation of this affair, 
ſays, That the carl of Eflex did not 
ſend to parley, but that after he was 
gone, fome came by deſign to the par- 
liament forces, intimating, that the 
king was willing to admit of a treaty 


with them, which was great wiſdom 


and gallantry in the king, chufſng ra- 
ther to (defeat them with their own 
conſents, than hazard the doubtful trial 
of a battle, 


war, /and declares, he was for fighting 
his way, through the enemy, as the 
horſe had done. But few of the coun - 
cil did concur with him, ſo the above- 
mentioned articles were agreed upon. 


Some of the ſoldiers, as they were 


6 Upon this, Skippon calls 
his officers together to a council of” 


IV. 


marching forth, being pillaged by the 
king's ſoldiers, Skippon rode up to 
the king, who ſtood to ſee them pats 
by, and told him, © It was againſt his 
« honour and Juſtice, that the follicrs 
« ſhould be pillaged, contrary to the 
cc articles, and; defired his majeſty to 
« give orders to reſtrain them, which 


the King did. There were delivered 


up forty pieces of braſs ordnance, two 


hundred barrels of powder, and nine 


thouſand arms for horſe and foot, Sec, 
ſays Whitelock, che uncettain iſſues of 
war! A few weeks before, Eſſex and 
Waller, with two great armies, were 
in purſuit of the king, who could 
ſcarce find a way tg avoid them; and 
now the parliament's army is defeated, 
difarmed, and diſperſed, and the king 
becomes victorious,  Whitclock, p. 
102. 
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TV. That in caſe they ſhall march from Pool to any other 1644, 
place by land, that they ſhall not bear arms more- than 1 
allowed in the agreement, until they come to Southampton | 
or Portſmouth. | , 

V. That all the ſick and wounded ſhould be left at Foy, 
till ſuch time as they can be conveniently tranſported to 
Plymouth. * | 

VI. That all the officers and ſoldiers ſhall be permitted to 
receive all moneys, proviſions, and other accommodations, 
25 they ſhould be able to procure from Plymouth; to which 
end they ſhall have a paſs for any twelve perſons, whom 
they ſhall ſend for the ſame. ; | 

II. That there ſhall be no inviting of any ſoldiers, but 
that ſuch as will voluntarily come to his majeſty's ſervice, 
ſhall not be hindered. 1 | | 

By the treaty, the king properly gained only artillery, 
arms, and ammunition. But though it was ſomething to 
reduce this army to ſuch a condition, it would have been of 
much more advantage to him, had he made the officers and 
foldiers priſoners of War. For the parliament wanted neither 
artillery, nor arms, nor ammunition, to repair their army, 
which indeed was able Within hve or fix weeks, to give the 
king battle. It is to be preſumed, the king had good rea- 
{ons to be ſatisfied with this little advantage. N 

Though the ear] of Eſſex might have been juſtly up- The earl is 
braided for the two errors he had committed, in obſtinately well receiv'd 
purſuing his march into the weſt, contrary to the orders of eee 
both houſes, and in prepoſterouſly going into Cornwal, he T. II. p.40. 
was not inſulted for his misfortunes, but at his return was 
very civilly received. It was then no proper time to exa- 
mine his conduct. The point was to recruit and arm the 
ruined army, as well as that of Waller, and accordingly 
both houſes applied themſelves to it with all poffible dili- 
gence, They ordered alſo colonel Middleton to repair 
ſpeedily to the earl of Eſſex's army, and the earl of Man- 
cheſter to march the ſame way with his forces. 

After the king had gained ſo conſiderable an advantage, The king's 
he hoped the frighted parliament would deſire nothing more 2505 fe 
than to come to an agreement, He plainly perceived, that with the 5 
ſuch a peace as he delired was impracticable, as long as the fer of peace. 
parliament was proſperous. But he flattered himſelf with 
the hopes, that after ſo great a misfortune, his enemies 
would gladly accept his offers, and inſiſt no longer upon Septemb. 8. 
terms he was fully reſolved not to grant. In this belief, he 1 
ſent from Taviſtock a freſh meſſage to both houſes, witz 

83 offers 


* 
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1644, offers of peace, and annexed to it a duplicate of his former 
meſhge from Eveſham. The meſſage was ſo worded, that 
He ſeemed out of pure moderation to offer, after his victory, 
to be Content With having, by a peace, What he was in 
' £ofidition to obtain by force of arms, !! But if notice be taken 
of what I before ſaid, to explain what is to be underſtood 
by the peace offered by the king, it will be found, that 
thtough an exceſs. of modeſty, moderation, and affection for 
his people; he would be ſatisfiod to obtain by a treaty, what 
Hitherto'he had not been able to procure by atms : for that 
Was the real meaning of his offer, though diſguiſed under 
the ſpecivus name of peace. The parliament muſt have un- 
deffto6d" it in that ſenſey ſince it was not regarded. The 
king himſelf, doubtleſs, did not believe, he could deceive the 
the two houſes by the bare name of peace, aſter having fo 
often experienced how much they were upon their guard in 
that reſpect. But theſe frequent offers of peace were pro- 
perly deſigned to make impreſſion upon the people, who did 
not diſcover their true meaning 

The king © The roth of September, the king appeared before Ply- 
e- * mouth , in hopes, that after his late victory, the gates 
e uc would be opened to him. But having ſummoned it in vain, 
Ibid. and even made ſome aſſaults, he was forced to retire, the 
N n, ſeaſon not permitting him to undertake ſo important a ſiege, 
4% which, probably, would have employed him ſeveral months. 
Befides,- his deſign was to march to London, where he ſup- 
poſed all Were in the utmoſt conſternation. Mean while, 
general Goring, with a detachment of the army, became 

maffer f Barnſtap le oor! 
The arrival I have had frequent occaſion to ſpeak: of the affairs of the 
c: the cletter lector Palatine, and to obſerve, how much James I. and 
12 Charles I. neglected the intereſts, the one of the king his 
Rufhworth, ſondin-law, and the other of the elector his nephew. All 
V. p. 213. the elector's dominions being in the hands of his enemies, 
he fed for refuge to the king his uncle, who: gave him a 
penſton for his ſubſiſtence. This penſion, it is likely, was 
L a pak ſince the king was engaged in the war with Scot- 
land, and ſtill worſe, ſince the beginning of this parliament. 
So the elector having attended the king till he retired into 
- the North, and ſeeing the war ready. to kindle, abruptly 
quitted the king his uncle at Tork. He retired into Hol- 


land, and, Raid there till Auguſt 1644, ehen he ſude 
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1 5 12 10 THO Ito Þ +76 ot TS 12015} 901 10 ; 134 13: 
© Where the lord Roberts, who Digby writ, to perſuade. bim to for- 
went thither with the! earl of Effex, render the town to the king. Ruth» 
was made goyzrpgr, to whom the lory worth, Tomi Vip 713. 
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came to London to reſide there, under the protection of the 1644. 
parliament; The king hearing of it, wit to him, ta kngw uy 
the feaſon of ſo extraordinary 4 proceeding.,,, It dees not The king 
appear what anſwer the elector returned; but probably not rg 72 
knowing how to ſubliſt, and conſidering the king his; uncle id. p. 714, 
was not able to maintain him, he believed, he ſhould, find 

mote aſſiſtanee in the parliament, which had ever, expreſſed 

a great affection and zeal for his houſe. He was, not de- 

ceived in his expectations, for the parliament granted him 

an honourable penſion, which was more regularly paid, than 

the former from the king i. He afterwards defired and Otter 24, 
obtained leave to hear the debates in the aſſembly of divines. 
Probably, as he did not care to be concerned in military 
affairs, he ſought to ſpend his time in converſing with the 

learned, and improving himſelf in matters of religion. 

The king was ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the belief, that The king 
his victory could not but make a ſtrong impreſſion, upon the reſolves to 
minds of the people, that he reſolved to march directly to 3 mg. 
London. He did not queſtion, but his army would conſi- : 
derably increaſe by the way, and the people -iorlake the two 

houſes; when they ſhould! fee him marching towards the 
metropolis. It is true, ſuch turns had been formerly ſeen 

in England, but very ſeldom or never in favour of princes, 

whom the nation believed to have cauſe to complain of. 
However, though Charles had given but too much occaſion 

to complain of his government, yet was he perſuaded, he 

was beloved by the people, and imputed whatever they did 

againſt him, to the artifices, calumnies, promiſes, threats, 

and violences, that were uſed to miſlead or compel them. 

In this belief, he imagined, the people wanted only an op- 
portunity to free themſelves from the yoke of the parliament, 

and that the preſent one being very favorable, was not to 

be neglected. He publiſhed therefore the 30th of Septem- 

ber, a proclamation, dated at Chard, wherein he ſet forth, 

with what earneſtneſs and fincerity; he had always, deſired 

and offered peace, which had been conſtantly, xcjected by 

both houſes, after which he ſaid, That he had therefore 

* reſolved-(with his army, to draw preſently towards Lon- 

i 99191. 90 ln 2nd ach pa nis give 1012315 don 
& * He had; befbfe hit coming, ſent” Upon his landing at Craveſend, a 
trio letters tb the parliament, declaring; committee, of cha ommong attended 


in the firſt is ſatisfaction in the him, and in May 1645; the cammons 
venant, wi 1 25 foccels 7 i Wark 


vena s; and in ordered him an *llowance'af $0601. a 
the-other, the great ſtraits he and his year, 20001. whereof out of the king's 
mother were in, for want of the ſtipend revenue, and the reſt out of the eſtates 
Bu) formerly had, bemoaning the of the lord Cottington and Sir Nicholas 
courſes his brother prince Rupert took, Criſpe. Whitslock, p. 85, 101, 145 
in fighting: «againſt the parllament, | 09137 33-2b4m 
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1644. „ don, and his ſouthern, and eaſtern counties, not looking 
— ec upon theſe parts as 1 to him, but as his poor ſub- 
e jeQs;"opprefſed by power, (of hich he was aſſured the 
greater part remained oyal to him, ] and fo. deſerying hi: 
protection; hoping, that at a necter diffance. of ol 
« there might be bepot fo right an underſtanding, between 
cc him and his people, that at length he might obtain a 
ee krenty for peace, and a full and free convention, in par- 
de ſiament, and therein make an end of theſe unhappy 
differences, by a good accommodation; whereby his peo- 
« 'ple might be ſettled in the poſſeſſion of their rights. and 
<cFiberties, And therefore he required his ſubjects. within 
«© his 'own quarters, through, or near which he ſhould 
<< ' paſs, forthwith to prepare themſelves with the beſt arms 
«© they could get, to be ready to join him. He authoriſed 
« likewiſe'as well the traine and of London, as his ſub- 
« jets of the eaſtern and fouthern counties, to chuſe their 
« own commanders among thoſe gentlemen and citizens, 
e that were of approved falt; and lovers of peace, re- 
„ quiring them at his approach, to put themſelves in arms, 
and aſſiſt in this expedition, and commanding them to 
« ſeize ſuch places of ſtrength, as the rebels were poſſeſſed 
« of, and to apprehend” the perſons of all ſuch as. ſhould 
« hinder the ſettling the peace of the kingdom.“ 
14. p. 917, All the effect this proclamation produced, was, that the 
£ inhabitants of Somerſetſhite, where the king then was, pre- 
ſented a petition to him, humbly beſeeching his majeſty, 
«© "That they might have liberty to wait upon him in per- 
«© fon, and, at a nearer diſtance of place, become petitioners 
5 „ to both houſes, to embrace his majeſty's offers of peace; 


© and in caſe of refuſal, they promiſed to ſpend. their lives 
« and fortunes, in aſſiſting him to compaſs by the ſword, 
«what by fair means could not be effected.“ But this was 
only a promiſed aid, and as yet too remote for the king to 

make arty uſe of it in the preſent expedition. 
The king If all had happened as che king had imagined, if the peo- 
meets with ple had flocked to his army, if he had been, chearfully ſup- 
Aer plied with all neceffaries, very probably he might have ar- 
march. Tived at London before the parliament- forces could have been 
Clarendon, jofned to form a new arm But his army, inſtead of in- 
3 p. 41% creaſing in their march, as he expected, daily diminiſhed by 
| fatigues, by want of money, ſhoes and ſtockings, by fick- 
neſs, which diſabled many of his men to follow the army! 


He 
When the king marched ſrom four thouſand horſe, Clarendon, Tow, 


- : 


Chard, hiv army confifted” but of five II. p. 417, 
thpuſang five Hundred foor, and about © 
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He was obliged to make frequent halts in ſeveral towns to 1644 


wait for money and other neceſſaries, which, he perceived, 

would not be ſupplied when he ſhould be removed. The N 

horſe being diſcontented, as well at the lord Wilmot's diſ- ä 

grace as at their having received no pay this campaign, he 

was forced to ſtay till the eaſtern counties ſhould ſupply him 

with money to ſatisfy them, otherwiſe he durſt not advance. | 

Theſe delays were the reaſon that he came not to Saliſbury 14. p. 478. 

till he m of Oftober, fix weeks after. the advantage Ned var, 

gained in Cornwal. Then it was that he altered his reſolu- 718. 

= tio and inftead of marching to London, contented him- 

I {elf with returning to his old quarters in and about, Oxford. 

Nay, this project could not be executed without difficulty, 

conſidering the meaſures taken by his enemies, 

_ Whilſt the king was on his march, the parliament Was The parlia- 

not idle. Ih d provided fix thouſand arms, and clothes went forms 

for the earl of Eſſex's foot, and detached the city-brigade, ©, 

conſiſting of hve thouſand. men *, beſides the neceſſary re- Id. p. 719. 

cruits, to join him. Sir William Waller had taken the | 

field again, his army being recruited and- reinforced, and 

was now at Andover ready to march. The earl of Eſſex's 

horſe, which had. fortunately eſcaped in Cornwal, were 

come to him, as well as thoſe ſent into the weit, under the 

command of colonel Middleton, Thus, the earl of Eflex 

ſaw himſelf in condition to march the 17th of October in 

© orderto join Sir William Waller and the earl of Mancheſter, 

who was within diſtance, The king having notice that 

Waller was to march to Reading, advanced with all poſſible 

© diligence towards Andover, to give him battle before he had 

joined the earl of Eſſex. Nay, he fell upon his rear and October 18. 
cilled twenty or thirty of his men. But this could not 

hinder, the junction of the three armies, which was done 

the 21ſt of October. 1 

Whilft the king's enemies lay ſo near him, he very un- Ruſhworth, 

adviſedly, as it ſeems, detached from his army the earl of V. p. 719. 
Northampton with three regiments of horſe, to relieve Ban- 2 
bury-caſtle, which had been beſieged ever ſince July the gu : 
Ig9th, and was now. reduced to. extremity. . The earl ſuc- 

ceeded in his expedition, but the king was like to pay dear 

for it, fince, a few days after, he was forced to fight, de- 

prived of the aid af theſe. three regiments. His deſign, 4 od 
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* Commanded- by Sir James Har- low regiment. of uthwark, aud the 
rington, beifg the red and blue regi- yellow regiment of auxiliaries of the 
ments of trained-bands of London, the Ne Ruſh worth, Tom. V. 
red zegiment of Weſtminſter, the yel- p. 719. | 
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1644. ſzid, was only to retire to Oxford; there being no farther 
GT? reaſon to induce him to purſue ' his march towards London. 
But he would firſt beſiege Dennington- caſtſe, and therefore 
advanced to Newbury, which lies but a mile from that 
caſtle; Avhilft the galant any wae at Reading. Ihe 
V. p. 721, next day that army marched towards Newbury where the 
72 . Fortified: himſelf in the beſt manner he could, and 
' Placed? his foot in the inttenchments, whilſt the horſe were 
in two adjoining open fields, and for ſome days there 
were ſtetſuent ſkirmiſhes between the two aries.” At laſt, 
on che 27th of October being Sunday, tuo parliament- 
generals having divided their yes in two bodies , attacked 
Second bat. the Ning's intrenchments at 'two- ſeverab places. The” fight, 
tle of Neu- Which began about three'or four in the afternoon; held till 
bury. night," and was e afp, each ſide fepulſing the 
883 other by turns. Tus is/al that can be gathered with any 
4 w certainty from the accounts of the battle, except that when 
u. p-421- night approached; the aſſailants forced part of che intrench-, 
* ge nh and took ſome pieces of ordnance. But night hin- 
dered' poem from improving this ACNE, ant enen, end 

to the EN 1903 lo ban ela- 
The king Mean while; the king feating the enemy wolls: the? next 
retires in e cet g penetrate into his lines, withdrew: in the night, and 
=o Fug marched to Wallingford; leaving his heavy cannon and bag- 
Agon in gage in Dennington-caſtle. The earl ef Eſſem was not in 
Dennington the battle. He had quitted the army ſome days before, 
_ as whether on account of ſome ſudden indiſpoſition; or perhaps 
r out of ſome diſcontent, not being able to agree, either with 


Clarendon, the car] of yr my eye or Sir nn Waller 3. 


Ruſhworth, 


11, * 1 IIIA 9117 7 oy "IH 1079 2809 0 1% aff The 
he gene 1 5 horſe and (244 wy c kin had n not half that . 

Ae and s horſe, and 24 1. p. 420. "Whitelock fays, 

2 Waller" ge with the city-byi> - 2 hat eight thouſand foot, and * 

gade, to, Speenchill; and the hundred horſe. Thomas Wentwort 

ext i} of Tags chefter $ foot, an 172 earl of Cleveland, 2 the king's ſide, 


5 in * : J near Gs) taten priſoner, p. 108. The 

— The horſe were commanded king loſt three SEE men, and the 

Pao William Waller, and Sir ben Arnie W > thouſand five hundred, 
4 


lfour; the foot by ſerjeant ma yg 27d 
general! Sippen. Neben, Tm, hitel 15 W ' this occaſion, 


V. b. zr. the” bud eat informed th 
* After 4 long and hot ailpte (ſays hog. general was hot well, and ſtayed 
Whitelock) the x parliamentirians t ind the army, ſent a cotnthittee of 


che King's Woite from their works, lords and commons do viſit him, and 
d then from their ordnance, nine in expreſs the affections of both houſes 
„ oe in Which atchiebment they to him. This wWas not {as was given 
ft A few men. Mem. p. 109. 1 a piece of courtſtup, but I think 
he Farllament's atmy, according to teal. There were ſome However, who 
the lord Clitendon, conſiſted of about were j lous chat he was 600 much in- 
Sferen thouſand horse and foot; and klined to peace, an” eee wp 


5 


The nnn who thought 8 victo- 1644. 
none ſhould, one would think, have attacked the, King in — — 
his retreat; hich they could not be ignorant of, it, being PTenfions = 
then full men. [bey ſuffered him to march however — 2 
— . — him , ſo that he ſaſely atrived at, Oxford. generals. 

t chis was not their greateſt error. The king having left ck, 

his canon, ammunition, and baggage in Neaniagtonzcaſtle, V. p. 5c. 
they could have done nothing more advantagedus than to Clarendon, 
employ; their whole ſtrength to take the caſtle. But they II. P. 423. 
contented themſelves wi ſummoning the governor a, port 

upon his xefuſal to capitulate, they remained quiet at New- 
— without attempting any thing againſt him. This 
negligence muſt have been owing; to the diſſauſion amongſt 
them, the one blaming the other for being the cauſe, that 
with ſo ſuperior an army, the king's; was not intirely routed. 
Tbis diſſenſion grew ſo high, that whatever was done 
by the one, was ſure. to be oppoſed. by the other. 
ſhall ſee hereafter ſtill worſe elſes: of 32 diſcord, WT - 
alterations ĩt occaſioned. 

Mean while, the king being informed of the diſcord be- The king 
tween the parliament-generals, and of their leaving Den- Zens de 
nington · caſtle unattacked, very wiſely improved ſo favorable cle, ang 
a juncture. Some days after his arrival at Oxiord, he was takes away 
joined by prince Rupert, who brought him ſome horſe. 2 
He drew a body of foot out of the garriſon of Oxford, and the enemy. 
other neighbouring towns, and the carl of Northampton Ruſhworth, 
rejoined him with his brigade of horſe. By means of theſe . b. 729. 
ſiupplies he formed an army of fix thouſand foot, and five ( 3 * * 
” thouſand horſe, with which he marched back towards New- II. p. 424. 
bury the 2d of November. After the battle, the parliament- Ludlow. 
army had moved towards Oxford, but was returned to New- 

bury, on pretencę that the ways were unpaſſable. But the 
ciuief reaſon was, the generals could not agree, there being 
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no commander in chief. 'Th 
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king «6s his party, 1 ink 15 
much af his mind, as be 401, 
and always obſeryed - him to wi n for 
Peace, yet not upgn gihenourable or 
unjuſt terms. . He was,a lover of mo- 
narchy and mol t y,, Which he. ſulpect- 
A ſome. dehgned,, to deftoy; which | 
1 8 then beginning to il up, he 
ed, to ſappre(s... But. the jealou- 
: upon, im. (who. was. faithful and * 
K Ba andAferyant to the pub- 
* Wenge bim great trouble in his 
Mem, Pe 108, Sg Hol- 


received ſome intelligence 
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1688 Mem. p. 2% &c, . 

wh Colonel Ib Th 1 the 
body of the enemy two hours before 
day. Whitelock, p. 10g. See Lud- 
1. Tam. I p. 431. / 

2 Threataing not ta leave « one flone 
upon another. To which the gover- 
nor, Sir John Boys, made no other 
reply, Thau that he was not bound to 
repair it; but however, would, by 
God's help, keep the ground after 
wards. Clargndon, Tom, II. p. 424+ 
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1644. of his being within ſix miles of Dennington. Whereupon 
= they reſolved to draw up the next day between Dennington 
ink the king's army. To that end, orders were given for 
all their horſe to rendezvous early on the morrow, it not 
being poſſible to march that day by reaſon their quarters 
were too ſeparàte and remote. But that very night the king 
purſued his march to Dennington, and drawing up his army, 
between the caſtle and Newbury, waited in that poſture to 
ſee what the enemy would attempt. Though preſently 
after the parliament-army was alſo drawn up, the generals, 
having viewed the poſture and ſtrength of the king's and 
held a council of war, judged it unſafe to ingage. So, 
after ſome ſkirmiſhes, the king having drawn out what he 
left at Dennington, marched back to Oxford, where he 
Ruſhworth, arrived the 21ſt of November, In his way thither, he ſent 
= p · 735. a detachment of his army to the relief of John Pawlet 
Ms. 407, Marquis of Wincheſter, who had been long beſieged in his 
&c, 426, own caſtle of Baſing: - But this detachment found the ſiege, 
already raifed, Thus ended the campaign of the year 1644, 
which proved not fo fatal to the king as he had reaſon to 
fear, though however he loſt Vork and all the North. 
It is time now to ſpeak of ſome other occurrences” of the 
ear 1644, Which had no immediate relation to the war, 
t of which the knowledge is no lefs uſeful and neceſſary 
than that of conflicts and battles, though they have no con- 
nection together, nor depend upon each other. 5 
1 March the 26th 1644, the parliament paſſed an ordinance, 
nanee to for- enjoining every family within the bills of mortality, for three 


ee months to forbear one meal a week, and contribute the 
wk value thereof for the publie oecaſions. This was properly 


Ruſhworth, laying a tax upon every family. For otherwiſe, very likely 
V. p. 748. the parliament did not much care whether this weekly mesl 
were forborn or not, provided the value which was to be 
{ct upon each perſon and family were paid. 
April the 1gth-an Oxſord ſpy was executed in the Palace- 
yard at Weſtminſter. 
The 15th-of the ſame” month, it was voted by the com- 
mons, that the committee of both kingdoms ſhould prepare 
propoſitions ſor peace, to be preſented to the king. Not 
that they deſired then to enter into a- new treaty with the 
king, for, ſince the conferences at Oxford were broken off, 
BY. Ru had paſſed to induce them to alter their plan. But 
herein they had a double view, firſt to let the public ſee, 
they pretended not abſolutely to reject e, as were 
charged by the king: Second, icy bad tereh allen 
4 | T nene cad y 


Id. p. 749. 


f. 750. 
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ready to : propoſe a peace, in cale they were forced to it by 4644 
the misfortunes of war during the campaign. What con- 
firms this to have been their chief aim, is, that theſe pro- 
poſitions, Which after all were the ſame in ſubſtance with 
thoſe debated at Oxford, were not ſent up to the lords till 
the Igth of Auguſt, at the very time that the earl of Eſſex was 
driven into Cornwal, and not to the king till the 20th of 
November. r © AJ y 
Till the year 1644, the affairs of the war were ſo pub- The partia- 
lickly debated in the parliament, that the king was acquainted g #7 
with the reſolutions there taken, before they were begun to —— 
be executed. But this year the managers thought fit to give vate. 
the committee of both kingdoms, who were charged with 
the affairs of the war, more power than before, that the 
might give their orders and cauſe them to be executed, with- 
out being obliged to communicate their reſolutions to both 
houſes. I do not know whether this was by expreſs vote 
or by mere uſurpation, the committee knowing they ſhould 
at leaſt be avowed by the leading-members, in caſe it was 
= attempted to call them to an account. A conſiderable ad- 
vantage indeed was. hereby gained, in that the reſolutions 
became more private, and the king had not fo good infor- 
mation. But on the other hand, the committee had by it 
2 power which might be of very dangerous conſequence. 
And therefore ſeveral members complained, that the moſt 
important affairs were not communicated, but that the di- 
rection and management was reſerved to themſelves alone 
by the committee, The time for which they had been p;igrence 
appointed being about to expire, the commons paſſed” an between the 
ordinance, for the continuance of the committee three months 772 2 
longer, and ſent it up to the lords. But the peers inſtead Ca e 
of paſſing the ordinance. as ſent by the commons, added a of boch 
clauſe to increaſe the number of the committee, with five 3 
lords and ten commoners of their nomination 1. It is not Ruſhworth, 
to be doubted, the king's private friends uſed their endea- V. 5p. 731. 
vours to increaſe the number of the committee, in hopes of 
being able to gain ſome one to inform them of what thould 


4 


2 Pals there. But the commons foreſeeing the conſequence 
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of this addition, refuſed to conſent to it, and defired the 

| 5 lords, that they would paſs the ordinance without any 
amendment. Tne lords declining to do it for ſome time, Nav 16. 

1 mie noc e Ruſhworth, 

; | V.p. 710, 


. The reaſon, was, becauſe divers of who were deſired to be brought in, 
| the committee, _ eſpecially; the com- and this cauſed ſome piques among 
= ons, were apprehended not to be ſo them, Whitelock, p. 87. 

much the general's friends, as others 
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the commons found means to get the lord- Mayor and com- 
othef things, 
that tue Commitee of bot kitigdoms might be continued as 
it Was t. Then the lords perceiving, chat fiice- the” City of 
London oſed, their reſiſtance would befreitleſs;''p aſſet 
the brditraftc four days after. The — of the! ; 
of Lon were a curly. frequently uſed by the commons to 
ſtop the carcer of the” King's friends, when by! their cabals 
they were endeavduring to diſturb their deliberations; or to 
ſow diſcord' between the two houſes. Beſides! that it would 
have'becti' dangerous às well as unjiſtto'Jifdblige-that great 
city, by Whom the charges of the war" weren chiefly borne, 
experience had ſhow), that the city had infallible ei pedients 
to ſupport their friends in the parliament. The hiſtorians 
of tie tub parties ate in different ſentiments on chĩs ſubject. 

The King's adherents pretend, that in general the Londoners 
were for the king, and would gladly have accepted the peace 
he was Pestec bo offer them, but were over- awed by their 
magiſtrates, ho _— almoſt all devoted to the parliament. 

On the contrary, the parliamert's friends affirth, that the 
number of Londoners Who were for the was far ſhort 
of that of his enemies, and that the commiotions now and 
then in the city, whether to demand peace; or to diſturb 
the parliament's debafes, were but an effect of the cabals of 
ſome private perſons, who ſecretly adhered to the king, and 


endeavoured to ſow diffenfion between the parliament and 


Ordinance 
avaint the 
| members * 
that had 
deſerted. 
une 29. 


d. p. 714. 


durſt an) Tonger oppoſe: whatever t 
mobe. Indeed, t Would have been 


the city. That this flariferty: fic in ke ill ſucceſs of 
all their attempts. 1 | 


There was in the London petition . an- 
other article of no leſs importance. A great many members 


of both hotiſes, as I have obſerved; had deſerted the parlia- 


ment, before and after the beginning of the war. Some 
had taken this courſe out of affection to the king, and in 
order to ſerve him in his army, others by his expreſs com- 
mand, ſeveral through fear of puniſhment; for endeavouring 
to force the parliament to a peace, and perhaps, ſome to 
aboid being expoſed to the oùtrages of the Eondon mob. 
By't the tetreat of theſe members, the oppoſite party to the 
king was become ſo ſuperior in both houſes; that no man 
hob ght proper to 
fraitheſs ßer the 
Kew friends uy the's fliament to ftrive to ſupport his 
Ot e gr of to Honig och zibgw tc intereſt, 
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was ſulſpected by the general's friends, the parliam 
to be ſet on foot by his enemies, and 
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intereſt, The King had therefore perceived, that his policy 1644. 


ſtead of, being adrantagedcus, had, on the, contrary, proved 
very prejudieial to him, for hy that means the reſolutions 
een e much greater caſes, 

is enemies are now freed from reſtraint, and met with 
no farther oppolition.. The commons perceiving, that from 


time to time; ſame, of theſe, members returned to London, 


thought not proper to admit them into the houſe, purſuant 


to a vote paſſed long before upon that head. They were 
apprehenſiye, if ſuch members were admitted, the king, 


might in time ſend; them ſo great a number, as would ſuffice 
to obſtruct their, deliberations. Mean while, to juſtify, their 
refuſal to admit them, they ſo managed, that in the petition 
preſented to: them by the common-council of London, was 
inſerted; an article to deſire, I hat none of the members who 
had deſerted: the parliament ſhould be received, without ſa- 
tisfaction firſt given to both houſes for their future fidelity. 


In purſuance of this deſire-jt [wap declared ſoon after, by an 


ordinance, that ſuch peers as had. deſerted, or. ſhould deſert 


dhe parliament, ſhould not be-re-admitted without the. con- 
. ſent of both houſes ; and that-{whatioever. member of the 


9 
_ =. 
n 


broxinces, ſent. ; 
dation, which, the; two; houſes made no great account- of, 


hereafter,, and adhere to thoſe that were leuying war. againſt 


in the houſe of commons. By this means, ſuch as might 


intend to return to the parliament for the king's ſervice, 
ED — ſufficient warning, that their artifice would be without 
4% ect. II 7 | [4 
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of = 


in diminiſhing the aumber of membery in both | houſes, in 


DIIHIMIMA-SYO 7 8 „Hobo 5 „ $3511 | 
Robert Sidney earl of Leiceſter, who about this time The earl of 


f ; quitted Oxford and returned. to London, was not of the Leiceſter re- 
number of thoſe who forſook the king to do him ſervice. Inden 


London. 


nden; but, im all appearance, it Was only to ſhow,, that 


the new ordinance was intended to be rigorcuſiy executed. 

In January 3648-4, the ſtates-general * Heise tende 

| Ad . ' from the 
dete e e her non 

7 ral. 


== knowing what credit the prince of Orange, the king's ſon- Id. p. 216. 


: in- law, had in theſe provinces. Beſides, the ambaſſadors, 
e Were all ſuppoſed to be the prince of Orange's creatures, 


* 4 
. 
. 


Fefuſed 


for amuſing him two years together, under colour of ſend- 
of Ormond lord-lieutenant in his rgom, . The earl of, Lei- 
= celter was however ordered into cuſtody at his coming to 


7 — oe the news of 


prince R 
moor . As they had long Tips To cle gment, 
both hauſes left them ſome time without any anfwer, being 
willing, doubtleſs, to intimate to them, that chis dation 


r did not appear to them ſufficiently impartial. Whereforc 
F. 740. the, roth of December, they demanded à public audience, 


which. was, granted, and in which they offered again the 
mediation of their maſters. Both houſes anſwered, that 
they readily accepted the mediation of the ſtates; but had 
already ſent propoſitions to the king for a treaty of peace, of 
which they were to wait the ſucceſs, That. moreover, the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland being united toge- 
ther by a ſolemn covenant, they could do nothing without 
the concurrence of the Scots, which would require ſome 
time. Thus they evaded the offers of the ſtates-general, 
not believing ſuch a mediation could be for their 3 


Holles's fine In July it was ordered by the houſe of commons, that the 


repaid him. 
uly 23. 
d. p. 722. 


Ordinance 
againſt the 


Iriſh. 


fine impoſed by the ſtar- chamber upon Mr. Denzil Holles, 
for his — the liberties of his country in parliament, 
ſhould be repaid him out of the king's revenue. 

In October, an ordinance of both houſes was publiſhed, 
commanding, that N ſhould be given to any Iriſh- 


Id: P. 72g. man taken eee . 
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hs at arms, with bei 
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5704.15 June the "6k, 6th, he Dutch” and che abr fat down likewiſe; 

Aw and When the ambaſſadors were co- 

| ſuch terme ad were ac" vered, the ſpeaker '-and houſe were 

* e way reſolved, * r alfo; They made a ſhort 

be admitted to audience, b, of the afſection of their maſters 

war dei; fh the T2th; in eck — theſe Kingdoms, and their defice 10 

into the houſe — an agreement” between the 

-* Nee, and chairs prepared for. king and bis parliament; and after 

=> . —1 their embaſſy their ſpeech en they returned with 

pou onions "the ſame'teremories as at their coming 

— Then they were con- thither, During the = of — 
upon 


"6.1008 208 
9 houſe, com- cabl eir view, forty gt co- 
"nat way 6: e 4 Pas ot taken from” the Klas. s forces in 
all the mem — -the battle of 9 Rufh- 
uncovered, "foo apbeſſegprs worth, Tom. V. p. 716. White- 
them as they paſſed by then 5 lock, p. 94. 
they fat down in chairs ſet for them, | 
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were brought in 
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tn November, the lord Macguire, and Mac Mahone, 1644. 


were br t upon their trials. hey were apprehended at! ñĩfꝶͥ—: 
Dublin the day they were to ſurpriſe the caſtle, and Trial of the 
ſent info England, where they had been confined in the d Mas, 


— 


Tower ever ſince. They had found means to break priſon, 
and conceal themſelves in a houſe in London. | 
tunately hearing a woman crying oiſters in the ſtreet, one 741. 
of them put his head out of window to call her, and was State-tri 
that inſtant eſpy d by a ſervant of Sir John Clotworthy, who 
knew him, and immediately gave notice to the lieutenant of 
the Tower. They were both ſeized again, and ſhortly after 
condemned and executed x. | 
| Since the famous William Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury Condemna- 
had been impriſoned at the end of the year 1640, I have tion and exe- 
bad but little occaſion to ſpeak of hit. © It is time now to fta ef 
relate the cataſtrophe of his life. He was accuſed by the Ruſhworth, 
commons of high-treafon, December the 18th 1640, and V. P. 736, 
thereupon committed to the cuſtody of the Black-rod. The... 
26th of F ebruary following, the articles of impeachment Wharton, 
againſt him, and then he was ſent to the Prynne. 
Tower. There he remained till October the 23d, 1643, 
when the commons having added ten freſh articles to the 
impeachment, he was ordered by the lords to anſwer the 
3oth of the ſame month. It would be too tedious to ſpecify 
all the petitions he preſented, and all the expedients, his 
council furniſhed him with, to cauſe his ſentence to be de- 
ferred. It ſuffices to ſay, that he gained time till the 11th 
of November 1644, on which day he fpoke ſeveral hours 
together in his own defence 2. But whether the commons 
were afraid, their proofs were not ſufficient for his condem- 
nation, or the delays ted him by the lords, gave thern 
cauſe to think, they were inclined to fave his life, they uſed 
the ſame method as in the caſe of the earl of Strafford, I 
mean, a bill of attainder, which paſſed their houſe the fame 
day the archbiſhop made his defence before the peers, with 
but one diſſenting vote. The bill being ſent up to 
lords, they acquainted the commons at u conference 
indeed they found the archbiſhop. guilty of the charge as 
matters of fact, but defired ſome farther ſatisfaction in point 
of law, whether the matters amounted to treaſon. Where- 
| wh 
2 His trial lated twenty days g be- 
ginning March 12, 1643-4, 4nd end · 


33 
* e. 20, 1044-3, ö 29. 
Ruſbworth, Tom. V. p. 731, 736. . * 
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to prove him guil of that crime, 
oe eb 1 lords raping of Jana aſſed the bill 


of Aale, whereby it was“ dec he Moi ſuffer death 


28 in rafts of hit*h*#teafon,” aud an the bth, both houſes 
order 4 he bud be executed the 10th! On che 7th, the 
lords at a Conference infotmed the commons f 4 2 pardon to 


the ch hop from the king,” dated the 1 Gf April 1643, 


But it Was byer-rafed and "Kejected;” * The fame day, the 
arctibilhop ſeeing there Was nb remedy, 'petitipned the lords, 
that che manner of his execution might be chan ed to 5 
a e deſired alfo; that fome of his cha «ir mi 
be eee to be with him before, and at, his Eik ” 
$ vey readily granted his two requeſts, but the commons 
refuſed both, * ſent him two miniſters whom he did not 
alk. for, 7 one of thoſe he deſired. The next day he 
preſented a ſecond petition to be beheaded, ſetting forth, 
that he was a divine, biſhop, privy-counſelfor, and peer; 
whereupon the commons were at length prevailed with, 
When he was upon the ſcaffold, he made a pretty long 
ſpeech, wherein, among other things; he infinuated, that 
he ſuffered for not forſaking. the temple of God, to follow 
the bleatings of ſeroboam's calves, alluding to the ſchiſm 
of the preſbyterians. | He ſaid. —* He had ranſacked every 
4 corner of his heart, and thanked God, he had not found 
any ſins there deſerving death, by the known laws of the 
% land. The king had been traduccd b ſome for labour- 
„ ing to bring in popery, but, upon his conſcience, he 
knew him to be as free from fuch a charge, as any man 
living, and held him to be as found a proteſtant, accord- 


„ ing to the religion eſtabliſhed by law, as any perſon in 


„the kingdom. He proteſted, he never endeavoured the 


« fubyerſion of the laws of the realm, nor never any change 


of the proteſtant religion into popiſh ſuperſtition. He 
had never been an enemy to parliaments, but did indeed 
e dillike the miſ-government of one or two. —After he 
had prayed, the executioner did his office at one blow. His 
friends were permitted to take his body and bury it in 
Altzallows-Barking church. Such was the end of this fa- 
mous prelate, Who, let his favourers ſay. what they pleaſe, 

was” one of the chief authors of the troubles that afflicted 
England; firſt, by ſupporting with all his power the arbi- 
:trary principles, which the court ſtrove for ſeveral years to 
eſtabliſn! Secondly, by a too rigid obſervance of trifles in 
the divine. ſervi . * 1 com elne SU, one to rin 
dae ns bas QJonid s , 8 o bas ta6ix) 16 pace 
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theretos, All that can be ſaid in his favour, is, that hs. be- 1644. 


— 1 


lieved inchis own conſcience, this rigidneſs was neceſſary r. * 


The fame day the lords paſſed the bill of attainder againſt The liturgy 
ngen EN re HOG F ASAT... aboliſhed 
the archbiſhop, they paſſed likewiſe an ordinance, that the f. . 
book. of common Pray el ſhould be laid aſide, and the Direc- 1644. 8 


e had been framed by the alſembly of Ruſhlrorth, 


3 


nes, Hereby the church of England was rendered, by * © 7 ** 


public authority, completely prefbyterian, to the great ſatis- 
faction of the Scots, and many of the principal members of 


, * * ** . * N 4 * * , * 
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both houſes, This was an ill preparative: for the peace 
which was now negotiating, and of which I have deferred 
to ſpeak hitherto, that the narration might not be inter- 


rupted. 0 

1 The managers at his trial were, 
Mr. Maynard, Mr. Brown, ſerjeant 
Wild, Mr. Nicholas, for the com- 
mons; and his council were, Mr. 

erne, and Mr, Chute. The ſum of 
his charge was, That he had traiter- 
ouſly cadeavoured-to ſubvert the fun- 
damental laws and government. of the 
kingdom of England, and inſtead 


thereof, to introduce an arbitrary go- 


vernment. The chaplains he defired 
to have with him, were, Stern, Hay- 
wood, and Martin; thoſe ſent by the 
commons, were, Stern, Marſhal, and 
Palmer, 
ſermon, and began with a text, Heb. 
il. 1, 2. In his printed defence which 
he left behind him, he excuſes bimicif 
in moſt particulars, by faying; That 
he was but one of many, who cither 
in council, ſtar-chamber, or high- 
commiſſion, voted illegal things. His 
diary ſhows him to be ſuperſtitious, 
and a_ regarder of dreams, He was, 
in the main, a learned, fincere, and 
zealous man, humble in his private 
deportment; but Withal, hot and in- 
giſcreet, eagerly. purſuing trifles, as 
bowing to the communion- table, ſports 


He called his laſt ſpeech a 


mer: founded an Arabic lectute at 
Oxford, and an hoſpital in Reading: 
ſet up a Greek preſs in London, &c; 
He deſigned other great things, of 
which ſee an account in Ruſhworth, 
Tom. II. p. 74, 75.— The trant- 
lacor has received in a letter, the fol- 


lowing remarks on this famous. arch- 


biſhop; the author of the lettæ thinks 


Rapin worthy of animadverhon, for 


ſeemiag to grant (in his character, 
above), mott, of the fine qualities 


aſcribed to him by his admirers, 


namely, wiſdom, learning, and good 
ſenſe;: For (continues he) unleſs 
% giving a ſeries of the moſt violent 
cc and tyrannical counſels, be a proof 
4 .of wiſdom, it does not appear, 
6 | wherein his wiſdom conſiſted. Some 
ec learning indeed he had, with a good 
« ſhare of ſchool-divinity, languages, 
« and antiquities, But thete, of them- 


“ ſelves, are but very ſiender aceom- 


« pliſhments, affording the mind the 
ow Nose rather than the ſubſtance of 
% knowledge, and tending more to 


c fortiſy men in their prejudices, than 


« to enlarge their upderſtandings; 


% And for his good ſenſe, let his own 
on the lord's-day, c. Ruſhworth, 
Burnet, Whitelock, -—————-Among 


ce ſpeeches in the ſtar-chamber remain 
« ay everlaſting proofs of it; pure 


other works of piety and magnificence, „ cularly bis argument to excuſe the 
this great prelate built a court at St. painter for repreſenting God like an 
John's college Oxon : ptocured king old man, drawn from his being 
| Charles to give. to. the, clergy in Ire- ( called the ancient! of days. (Examine 
land all the impropriations then re- ©. either his actions or ſpeeches, and 
maining in the crown: ſettled the im- „ there can hardly be found any thing 
) ptopriation of Cudſden on the biſhopric * that Tooks like good Tenle;! or even 
1 of Oxon: gat. e annered common diſecetion,” Hig/qwn diary 
I to the biſhopricks of the new founda- - (however batbarous it was to pub- 
non: obtained very ample charters' for “ liſi it) ſhows him à man of a very 
. che uniterſities of Oxford and Dublin, „ mean genius, a bigot, and an en- 


and regulated the ſtatutes of the for- 


ec thuſiaſt. 


2 | The 
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1644 The king, as hath*bech often ſeen, ſent meffige upon 


Ia. p. 787. ben as ready to, receiyę it in his ſent 
„ knew: has, they wers 60 undderſta by che word peace. 
Clarendon, Beſides, at the * time the kin King offered. to treat with both 


r meſſage to che to houſeg, with. overtureg of 18885 and 
dad 0 daubt,,he axpuld. have granted it very, willingly, had they 
t.they perfealy. 


II. p. 442, houſes, he care * any term, that might in- 
&. _ timatg hir! ouning them! ge be a parlament, , was neceſ 
— — * if they.deſired to. treat with. hien, either that 


kouſes in he ſhould expreſsly acknowledge them, or that they ſhould 
— a treat as private perſons without authority, But ſuppoſing 
Nh ey £auld have reſolved to do fo; what would ſuch a treaty 
* 080 hive  fippified ? This was the pretence uſed by both houſes, 
during the campaign of the year 1644, not to anſwer the 
king's | invitations. Mean while, as the king talked very 
much. of his. frequent offers to perſuade the people of his ſin- 
cere deſite of peace, and of the refuſal of both houſes, they 
reſolved; to oblige. him to explain more clearly, what he 
meant by peace, that the, es le might examine, whether 
he offered ſufficient ſecurity. or, as I ſaid, this was the 
only point in queſtion. he treaty at Oxford, where two 
propoſitions only were debated, not ts, fully cleared this 
matter, the two houſes, thought it would be 1 their ad- 
vantage to induce dhe king, by a ſecond. treaty, to declare 
poſitively, that he would give no other ſecurity than bis 
bare word... iÞ gs pinks this would ſuffice to efface the 


The parlia- = 5 Campaign Was no o proger TUE. for ſuch a 
— 5 . negotiation, b x variety of accidents produced 
to the king, byrthgl W. we ey : November the 20th, two days 
Ruſhworth, after. the the king's return to Oxford, that the two houtes {ent 
3 T hid the. propoſitions which had been prepar red in the ſum- 
p. 112. 8 med Amex, had ſent to deſire a ſafe-conduct. for. their com- 
mifigners,, 1 which, the kin had granted, but, as to private 
Perſon Maut ute W ar to, denote his gonſidering them 

as the. paxliament's commilhoners. . Though the two houſes 

Were. by/a0 means pleated with. ſuch a lafe- conduct, they 
accepted, at. however 9 and their commiſſioners. repaired to 


af v4 


Oxi95de Where. he ling raved the day e eke jo 
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e eO E N. G LAN D. near 
felt audjetice, che king aſked then, Whether they Bad per. rogg. 
to freu d they 'arifered; * Nv ; their commiſſion tas" vhly Hyd. 

| in tiriting.* The king replicd. 
en a Tetter* barrier might have dont" ur much as Yeu IÄB n 
all appearande, he had expected, that the two houſes would _.. 
treat with him, Without his owning them for the pittliament --- - 
of England, in which he was mich" miſtaken,” He heard” 
the pröpoſitions fead with great attention and patience; a! 
then receiving them from their hands, told then, he would l 
give them his anſwer. e 200159" SIRVITE 28 FEST © 50 2 

Montague Bartu earl of Lindſey, who was with the Ring Private con- 
at Oxford, Having ſent his compliments to Holles and Whites 3 
lock, they two, with the conſent of the reſt of the com- king and 
miſſioners, returned His civility by a viſit. They found him meer 
indiſpoſed, and in his bed; but he received them however bmi. 
in preſence of ſeveral lords who were in his room. Pre- ners, 
ſently after, the king came in, and had a long conference i. 5 wy 
with them. He told them, 4 He knew that they were both V. 2. 788. 

&« deſirous of a peace, and wiſhed,” that all the reſt of the 8 
«© members” were of their opinion; and therefore, ſays he, 
« out of the confidence I have of you two, I aſk your ad- 
*« vice, what anſwer will be beſt for me to give at this time 
to your propoſitions, which —. probably further ſuch a 
6 pes as all good men deſire !” Whitelock anſwered, 
The beſt and moſt ſatisfactory anſwer, I humbly believe, 
„would be your majeſty's preferice with your parliament, 
* and which I hope might be without danger to you.“ 
The king perceiving they did not care to ſpeak their minds 
before ſo much company, ſaid, *I defire you two to go in- 
* to the next room, confer à little together, and fet down. 
in writing, what you apprehend may be fit for me to re- 
** turn in anſwer to your meſſage.” Wheteupon they with- | 
drew into another room, and by Holles's intreaty, White: 
lock wrote down what was their ſenſe in this matter, and 
what might be fit for the ſubſtance of the king's anſwer. 
But this he did not in his uſual hand, and without any name 
to jt. The paper thus written being left upon the table, the 


＋ why in, and took it up immediately. No perſon Was 
preſent, neither did the king admit any others to hear the 


diſcourſe which paſſed between him and them. It cannot 
denied, it was very extraordinary for theſe commiſkoners 
o confer in private 'with the king, unknown to their col- 


legues;” to Whom they imparted nothing of what had paſſed 


between the king and them. Accordingly, ſhortly after, the Whitelock, 
lord Sayile, pow made earl of Suſſex, Who was in dds earl fz 235 
WII T 3 of Mem 5. 38, 


LW 


* 
* 
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AA. of Liodſey's room when: the king came in, and who rc. 
med aſterwards to the parliament, accuſed them publick]y 


16:4 237 che was not 


* 
- 9 


15 


bfuhaving held private conferences with, the king. But as 
able to prove what, he advanced, the thing reſted 
there, What I have been ſaying remained a; ſecret, till 
mm 5 '\>Whitelack, publiſhed it in his Memorials, and even there 


wre do not, find the contents of the paper written with his 


. =, © 


don hand z. But however, it is not impoſſible to vindicate 
theſe two commiſſioners, who having, doubtleſs, ſome know- 
ledgel of the plot that was now. contriving, and of which! 
iſhall ſpeak hereafter, wiſhed that a peace might be concly- 
daeedcheſore the plot was executed. In all appearance, they 
aAdviſed the king, in order to promote a peace, to grant the 
parliament certain articles, otherwiſe , they foreſaw peace 

would be impoſſible; but the king thought not fit to follow 
their advice . doc e 

* The next day the king ſent his anſwer ſealed up to the 
Whitelock, ommiſſioners; but they fefuſed to receive it, unleſs they 
p. 115. had a copy of it. The king denied it ſome time 3, at las 
V. . 789. gave them a copy. The ſubſtance of it was only to de. 
789 mand a ſafe-condudt for the duke of Lenox and the carl d 


Southampton, to carry his anſwer to the propoſitions. 4 


this paper was not directed to any perſon, nor the parli 
ment ſo much as named in it, the commiſſioners made ſom 


ſoruple to receive it. They were prevailed with howeve, 


on the ſuppoſition, that the two houſes would be at libem 
to make what, ule; of it they. pleaſed. This paper being rea 
at a conference of both houſes, the exceptions againſt ti: 


form and Want of girectiggs were warmly debated; but: 
laſt, it Was carried to lay aſide all objections, and orden 


ttt the earl of Eſſex ſhould write to prince Rupert to ti 
The two. » effect: £4 hat if his majeſty, will ſend, to the parliament 


houſes de- 


mand to be 6 | 

the true 2441 
arli 

parhamegt, 


"TP <2 ; TX 
. * 422 +4 2 4 1 
* * 


1 Rapin has committed fort miſ- 


takes in his account of this matter, 


pattichlarly he makes the paper to be 


'. © witten' by: Holles ; but they are cor- 


trected in the tranſlation, with ſome 


mall additions fram Whitebek's Me- 
„ morialsz which, though mentioned. 
„ here and:elſevebere by the author, he 
1 never;faw but as quoted in Ruſhworth. 
e Whitelönl, ig bis ſpeech to the 


house, When acruſed by the lord Sa- 
20 nite; Jays, the ging preſſed very much 


the unteaſosab lent is of the ropoſi- 
tions, particularly thoſe cogeernipy ic- 


* England aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and to the comm 
the kingdom of Scotland, they would wi! 


« 


„ 4 


ligion and the militia; but he Ree 
told, that unleſs he weuld grant 
it would be in vain to treat 0! 


peace, P. 184. 155. 2 


And l told then, Hhar is toe. 

to you, ⁊ ch ae hut to:carry what | WR 
and if 1 ſerd the; ſung e Robin H 
Little. Jubi mußt carry it? VR 


and other paſſages. thexe were, vi 


ſhowed the king to be then in n 

bumout, and it was wondered 
fince the diſobliging the commiſ 
could be: of no advantage to th 
Whitelock, p. 114, 175, 


rr 
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call readineſs gfant a ſaſe - conduct for the duke of Rich- 1644. 
«i mond and the earl of Southampton.” 'Fhe king a 


58 * loth to do this; but the affair being debated inchis 
council, none oppoſed i it but himſelf. Nevertheleſs he could The king 
not be brevaited: with, till after "he was furniſhed with this; 
" expedient,” to make a proteſtation againſt it in private, which f culty. 
ſhould be recorded. After that, prince Rupert's anſwer be-, Ruſhworth, 


conſents to 
it with dif- 


ing worded as mo! houſes deſired, the ſafe- en was ſent V. p. 790. 


to Oxford. 


The two 4295 ſent from the king being come to Bob, Id. p. or. 


delivered the king's anſwer to both houſes 1, dated the 1 3h pe 


Dugdale's 


view. 


of December, containing only, That wheraks he found it p. 748. 


very difficult to return a poſitive anfwer before a full debate 


to their propoſitions, if the two houſes would appoint com- 


bras he would nominate the like number to treat 


with them at any place that ſhould be agreed on. As the 
king thought a common letter- carrier might have done the 
office of the commiſſioners, who brought the propoſitions, ſo 
it might be aſked, where was the neceſſity of ſending two 
of the principal men of his court and council, to carry this 
anſwer to both houſes. But, in all appearance, the king's 


. aim was to get information, by means of. theſe two lords 
and his friends in London, of ſome things which he was not 


fully acquainted with 2. However this be, not to dwell too 


long upon preliminaries, the particulars whereof are not ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary, it ſuffices to ſay, that the following arti- 
cles were a fo on: That the commiſſioners of both parties 
ſhould meet at Uxbridge: That the conferences ſhould be- 


Ruſhworth, 


gin the '3oth of January 1644-55 and ſhould Jaſt ewenty 30g. — 
days: That the propoſitions, as well on the king's as the 807. 


parliament's ſide, ſhould be reduced to theſe three heads, 2**%ale's 


religion, the militia, and Ireland: That religion ſhould be 
treated upon, three days together ; then the militia three 


F 4 days more; and after that, Ireland, as many; which done, 
be affairs of religion ſhould be reſumed for three days, then 


1 * 


n The houſes were ſome what at a jecture confirmed; He ſays, both hou- 
loſs about the manner of their de- es deſired of the duke of Richmond, 

livering their meſſage, as it was di- and the carl of Southampton, a liſt of 
rected to the Scotch commiſſioners, as their retinue, to the end no affront 


well as to the parliament. But at laſt might be offered to them, but chiefly 


PL it was reſo}ved; that their reception to diſeover ſuch as came to town with 


ſhould be by a committee of fourteen theſe lords, under pretence of being 
lords, and twenty-eight - commoners, of their retinue, when they: were not, 
and the Scotch commiſſioners, in the but came to do ill offices to the parlia- 
painted chamber. Raſt:worth, tom, 5. ment,  Whitelock ſays, they were ei- 
p. 790. villy treated, whereas at Oxford, he 
| 2 Had Rain ſeen: Whitelock's Me- and the reft had been. n uſed, 
morials, 45 would have found his con- p. 118. 


View. 


15 laſly, I 
ths. ol j Oh 381 

tford,..the earl of; Southampton, 

* Dt 8 helle eleven oth ers, 

War 1 85 cellar of the ex- 

net, © ifterwaids earl. 0 rendon . Thoſe for the 

pain nt 1 ere twelve in 1 wi 0 ef whereot were 

the Lars of Northumberland, Pe 1 aliſbury, and 
Depbjgh's 


: and for Scotland the principal were, the earl of 
To lend. chancellor of, Scot > the marquis of 

Argyle 3. I intend nat to relate the particulars of this ne- 
gotiation, which Was tranſacted by papers and anſwers in 
Writing, "butt ſhall content m yielf with mentioning the prin- 


Cipal matters. The king's + eee were in ſubſtance 
the fame with thoſe he ß Oxford, without any 


alteration 'as to the ſenſe. TR part 4 s. were not much 
diffetent from the Oxford olies, but more large and full, 
and therefore” 1 think it proper to inſert them. 


The yrah fes ans 105 Ferdfament, and Scotch comm. i ſſoners. 


Ruſhworth, Weed HAT all oaths, "declarations. and proclamations, 
day 0s. 790 *& 7, againſt both or either of the houſes 15 the parliament 
* 0 of England, and the | ite Convention of eſtates i in Scotland, 
cc 2 declared null, DD. ſuppreſſed. Oe 
"That his 1 may be pleaſed to ſwear and ſign 
3 late | ve teague and covenant, and that an act — 
ce patliament be alſed, for enjoining the taking thereof b) 
<< all the fub een of the three Kingdoms. 
III. That the bill be paſled = the utter aboliſhing and 
«taking away of all 1. hops, biſhops, &c. and the reſt 
<« of the hjerarchy, out of the churches of England and 
4 Ireland, and dominion 55 Wales, with Kae alterations 
6c concerning the eſtates of prelates, as ee with be 
icles of the late treaty, of the 2 at Edinburgh, th 
TN ſovember 1643. and joint declaration of both 
ms. 


IV., That the orgin ce concerni e callin and 
2 0 md 0 e be 5 5 . of 


Parliament, ; 5 EE ba « Y, 
r ah 2 f 
. 58 ten were, "he = » Denail Holles, 

„ Hatton; arid 


la Ay repgin 1 Vane 
bag — Nicholas, Sir 1 fo, i Pr = 1 White 
k, 


5 id TP Sir Tho- 25 7 Edmund Prideaur, 
x. bn burn 8 catch commiſſioner 
7 with Dr. Ste 809005 EEE v Wah 


d Balme- 
— Lene and Di, Sheldon, for” Ano, l 5 Bale, Smith, 


zeligiods affairs. | Keamdy; Barclay, together with Mr. 
Þ The other eight were, the tord Alexander Henderſon. 
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OF ENGLAND. 
e V. That reformation of reli gion, wo wht] 

«- yenant?7 be ſettled by act of patient, 

«x5 both houſes ſha] ee upon, after conſt 

«, with the aſſernbly of divines ; and foraſmuch as! 

4 doms are ach obliged by the ſaid coyenant, to en 

e deavour the h conjunction and uniformity in matters 

«of religion, that ſuch 55 and uniformity in 5 

d according to the covenant, as after conſultation ha 

* « the divines of both kingdoms, now aſſembled, all be 

4 jointly agreed upon by both houſes of the parliament of 

4 England, and by the church and kingdom of Scotland, 

4 wh confirmed by acts of palitnent of both kingdoms re- 


ſpectivel 

“ VI. Vl. That for the more effectual diſabling Jeſuits, 
« prieſts,” papiſts, and popiſh recuſants, from diſturbing the 
« ſtates, and eluding the laws, and for the better diſcover- 
« ing and ſpeedy conviction of recuſants, an oath. be eſta- 
14 bliſhed by act if parliament, to be adminiſtred to them ; 
> © and refuſing the ſaid oath, being tendered in ſuch manner 
as ſhall be appointed by che ſaid act, to be ſufficient on- 
ic viction in law of recuſancy. 
4 VII. An act of parliament for education of the children 
& of papiſts by proteſtants in the proteſtant religion. 
1 VIIL. An act for the true leyying of the penalties 
ce againft them. 

& IX. That an 20 be paſſed in parliament, whereby the 
„ practices of papiſts againſt the ſtate may be prevented, 
„ and the laws againſt them duly executed, and a ſtricter 
 « courſe taken to prevent the ſaying or bearing of maſs in 
e the court, ot any other part of the Kingdom. 
X. The like for the kingdom of Scotland, concern- 

ing the four laſt preceding propoſitions. | | 
XI. That the Kin 4 give his royal aſſent, _ | 
&« 1. Fo an act for tlie due obferyation of the Tol day. | 
.. And to the bill for the 8 of e in 
| = <6 the worſhip of God. ö 55 
and ; a And 70 ' the bill agajnſt the enjoying of blue: 

= C a 


& of non<#dſidency, © Dh IF 
V. 6 4. And to the following acts, ſor the reformin and 
Holle, WER << wine of” both univerſities, of the colleges of Weſt 
A fwd wy Mm nſter, Vincheſter, and Eaton. 02008 Nis e {24 
ens. 5. For the fu ppreſſion of interludes and ſtag 8 
onen 56 N For che ale the accounts of the kingdom. a 
| ved. For relief, Gf Bok and maimed ſoldiers, ang'of poor 
widows aud children of of:foktiers,, * 2 bo * 

an. a 2110 2 ä 8. 
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1644-5. 8. Fort raiſing of manles, for the payment and ſatisfy- 


— ing vf the publick debts and damages of the kingdom. 


r ohing een court 1 wards and' liveries, 
4 Ded * t D stu- 11008. 9 b = sen 
e nov For: the taking away all tenures: homage, and 
e all mines, licenſes, feiſures, and pardons for: alienation : 

e and that his majeſty: will-pleaſe to accept, in recompence 
2 5 hereof, one hundred thouſand pounds per annum; 


nd give aſſurance of his conſenting in the parliament 


« of Scotland, to an act ratifying the acts of convention of 

the xſtates of Scotland, called by the council and conſer- 
% vatory of peace, and the commiſſioners for the common 
„ burdens, and aſſembled the 22d day of os 1643, and 
ce ſeveral times continued ſince. 

. That the perſons wha ſhall e _— no pardon, be 
only theſe following, Rupert, and Maurice, count pala- 
, tines af the Rhine, James earl of Derby, John carl of 
4 RBriſtol, William cart of Newcaſtle, Franca lord Cot- 

„ tington, John lord Pawlet, George lord Digby, Edward 

lord Littleton, William Laud archbiſnop of Canterbury, 

„Matthew Wren biſhop of Ely, Sir Robert Heath, knight, 
«fc, andiall ſuch others, as being proceſſed by the eſtates 
« for treaſon, ſhall be ee before the act of oblivion 

E be paſled. 

“ 2. All papiſts and. popilh n Fang have been, 
4 are, or ſhall be actually in arms, or voluntarily aſſiſting 
46 agaigſt the parliaments or- eſtates of either kingloen. 

. All perſons who have had any hand in the plotting, 

_ ning, or aſſiſting the rebellion in Ireland. 

4. That the members of either houſe of parliament, 
ce ho have deſerted the parliament, and concutred in the 
votes at Oxford, may be removed from his majeſty's 
„ counſels, and be eigne from coming within the verge 
4 of the court, and that they may not, without the conſent 

daf / both kingdoms, bear any office, or have any employ- 

* nient concerning the ſtate or commonwealth, 

g. Tbat by act of parliament, all judges and officers 
2 tbwatds/the law common or civil; and ſikewiſe all biſhops, 
4 clergymen, and other eccleſiaſtical peritins, | who have 
1 the parliament, ſball not be e of any pre. 

ge ferment or employment. 8 19\ 

NiB. Den follow: ſeveral * regulating the confiſcatimn 

1 the goods, and-the fines. of ow . 5. end not actual; 

A oat drive e 4 | 
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. 2460 XII acThatan dd he paſled;; whereby the debts of the 1644-5 
cc kan dom, and the perſons of delinquents, 1 
of their eſtates may be known; and appointingoin what 
«© manner the confiſcations above-mentioned may be levied. 
I. Phat an act be paſſed in the parliament of both 
80 kingdoms raſpectivyely, for confirmation of _> treaties 


I oe paſſed betwixt the two kingdoms. 16 

3 «© XIV. OI bat an act of parliament be ao make 
. void the ceſſation of Ireland, and to ſettle the proſecution 
„ of the war in that kingdom. R 52 1c 

„% XV. bat an act be paſſed in the parliament of both 


* kingdoms reſpectively, tor eſtabliſhing the joint declara- 
tion of both kingdoms, and date the goth of Janu- 
% ary 16 
| «XVI. That by act of parlament, the ſubjeQts of the 
| « kingdom of En land may be appointed to be armed, 
. « trained, and diſciplined in ſuch manner as both houſes 
„ ſhall think fit; the like for the kingdom of Scotland. 
} | XVII. That an act of parliament be paſſed, for the 
3 ſettling the admiralty and forces at ſca, and for the raiſing 
1 6 aof ſuch moneys for maintenance of the ſaid forces, and oi 
; „the navy, as both houſes of. parliament ſhall think fit; 
the like for the kingdom of Scotland. 
« XVIII, And an act for the ſettling of all Wes both 
by fea and land, in commiſſioners, 0 be nominated by 
both houſes of parliament. 
pk B. Here follow the powers which thoſ commiſſoner were 
to haue, 
That the commiſſioners of both kingdoms may meet 
5 as a joint- committee, 1. Lo preſerve the peace betwixt 
the kingdoms. 2. To prevent the violation of the ar- 
e ticles of peace. 3. To raiſe, and join the forces of both 
| kingdoms, to reſiſt all foreign invaſion, W To order 
* the war of Ireland. 
„ XIX. That his majeſty give. his 8 to i on 9 
two kingdoms ſhall agree upon, in proſecution of the ar- 
; ticles. of the large treaty, which are not yet finiſhed. 
ops, NMI bhat all peers, made ſince the day that Edward 


have BR © lord Littleton, | then lord-keeper of ' the: great>feal, de- 
pre- F ſerted the parliament, and that the faid / great-feal was 
conveyed away, being the 21ſt day of May 1642, and 
-atin e who ſhall hereafter be made, ſhall not ſit or vote in the 
7%) e parliament of England, without conſent of both houſes. 
5 XXI. That the deputy, or chief governor; ot other 
XII. © governors of Ireland, as alſo all the great officers of the 


*© crown 


— 42 
Soo "113 101 2210 EH 13, 1 0 R KS... oe} 
ESL crown of 25 be nominated by both houſes a par- 
— haments fordve 299 inzen oon 10 (1010199) 10 ban / EY 
XXII. That the education of his children 
ct hein the proteſtaſit religion, and that theiritutors and 
cc Zee be. choſen — both kingdoms. 
«And, chat if they be male, they be married to ſuch only 
« Ag Are of the proteſtant religion if they be ſemales, they 
<«< ma not be married but with the; eee conſent of 
« both;parlaments. on ilinq too hodiug ods gd bottle | 
„ NXIII. That his aby wal. poog bis royal aſſent to 
« ſuch va and means as the ,parhaments of boch king- 
« doms ſhall think fitting, for the uniting. the -proteſtant 
«© prinees, and for the entire reſtitution of Charles Lo Lod wick 
prince elector palatine, to . dignity and domi- 
* nions, provided that this! extend not to prinoe Rupert, 
cc — rince Maurice, ot the! ren of either of them. 
NV. That by act Gm the-concluding of 
3 or War with foreign princes and re he with 
« Advice and conſent of both parliamentss. 
XXV. That an act of oblivion: be paſſed in the par- 
« liaments of both kingdoms ihſpeSively;: relative to the 
« qualifications in the propoſitions aforeſaid. 
„ XXVI. That the members of both — of bali 
<< ment, or others, Who have, during this parlianicint, been 
put out of any place or office, for adheting /to4nc piclia- | 
« ment, may either be xeſſored dean, 0 other wiſe 
pope recompence for the fadzec | + F 
VII. That the armies may be diſbanded, at ſuch 
de tive: and in ſuch manner, às ſhall be n upon by 
« the parliatnents: of both kingdoms. x 
XXVII. That: 3 pafſſed, fas the granting and 
* confirming» of the charters; cuſtoms, &c,--ot: the city of 
Landon, notwithſtanding any nonuſer, miſuſer, or 
% abuſer. hat the. — the city of London, and of 
<« ther pariſhes without, may be in the ordering and go- 
« verntnentobf the lord- ere — and common- 
gc 20 780 25992910 C ai „ chdom io © 
S. That the Tower of London arbe in the government 1 
* * of: tlid:cityof London,, and the chief officer and governor 
afromitime to time be nominated angr.removeable ; 
« 29 02 boubslis non ach G 
That be. citizens br forcrs of London ſhall not be - 
We drawnsout-ef the city !ntocany other parts ofs che king- 
* dem, :withbut: their — nnd drawing 


a of: atlieigeforces into other parts of the kingdom in theic 
« diſtracted 
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« diftrafted tinhes; may not be Uravin into examples for the 2644-8. 
« Futures 251110! Mod ys Forum od „brug to od ; 

% And for prevention of inconveniences, which ma 
pen by the long intermiſſion ef o ˙mmon-cbundik, 
1 an a@; that . 

« nance" al made, or | hereafter” to be madey! e 
« lord mayor aldermen, and common- council, d 
the *ontinuing, and regulating of the fare? hall * 
ebe ceftebttuab in law, as if tſte Tame were Dn. ; 
« enacted by the authority of parliament. Aud that! 

« Joed-mayorg aldermen, and n. coureil ma add to, 

« or ep the ſaid ordinances from time to timevas they 
« be car. gninu d i tenen auth Het amo * 
« That fact other 1 as ſhall be made-forithe 
city for their Farther” {: welfare, and government, 

and ſhall be approved of by both houſes of parliament, 
« may be granted and confirmed by act of parlament. 

If, aſter the reading of theſe ptophſitions, it ſhould be in- 
quired what authority the two houſes intended to leave the 
king, ſuppoſing he had accepted them, it would be difficult 
to diſcover it. They pretended, as it evidently appears, to 
leave him only an empty title, and inveſt themſelves with 
the ſovereign and that, not by artifice, but openly and 

publickly. Their princl ple was, that the king having ren- 
fred hanſelf 2 yy the breach of his oaths, and of 
the truſt repoſed in him by the people, to hold the reins of 
the government, the ſupreme authority was to return to its 
original fountain, that is, to the people repreſented by the 
two houſes. Accordingly they did not pretend that the juſ- 
tice or injuſtice of theſe tions ſhould be debated in the 
treaty of Uxbridge ; for it would have been ridiculous to aſ- 
ſeign but twenty days for ſuch an examination; but they ga = 
them as conditions from which they would, not — aa 
which the king was to embrace or For this 'Tteaſon, 
the king's commiſſioners endeavoured in vain to enter into a 
diſcuſnon of the propoſitions. All they gained by that was, 
hat the parliaments commiſſioners offered to demonſtrate 
by word of mouth, in private conferences, that the p 2 
ſitions were ver 5 uf. Aſter that, pretendinꝑ to have dry 


— they coldly deman their aſſert, 
ough- tking's: 4 . , 


vinced by the reaſons alledged to them. This methnd of " 
proededing baſſled the king's: commiſſioners, who! had pre- 
pared many arguments, objections, and difficulties againſt 
the propoſitions, and determined to find fault with'everyiexs '' 
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prefliot! For,” after" all;-the king was*notiiore deſirous of 
4 petce than the two” houſes; as will PRAEY peut, and 
indted it was n e (eontrariety 
bertreen che principles on which the two parties founded 
their reſpective nights. To ſay all in one word,” the parlia- 
meiit's Comtniſſioners departed not from olle tittle of what 
was contained in the propoſitions. . OG 18914 Q1 51211 45005 

In the {firſt place, as to religion, the eel both Houſes 
ſtood in ef Scotland, and the covenatit made between the 
two” nations, allowed them not to queſtion the juſtice of 
that covenant, which had been now fworn to in both king- 
doms. Accordingly it may be affirmed; their commiſſioners 
defended this article very ill. For, to prove the neceſſity of 
the alterations made in religion, and in the diſcipline of the 
church, the confirmation whereof they demanded, the beſt 
argument they alledged was the covenant itſelf. It is true, 
in ſome conferences their miniſters were ordered to ſpeak, 
and endeavour to ſhow that epiſcopacy was not jure diuino. 
But this did not prove the abſolute neceſſity of deſtroying it 
in England. All their reaſonings were built upon the pre- 
tended miſchiefs it had occaſioned. But when the king's 
commiſſioners propoſed to ſuffer epiſcopacy to remain, and to 
reform the abuſes thereof, the reaſons alledged by thoſe of 
the patliament not to agree to ĩt were extremely weak . 
For the militia, an article which included the ordering of 
the forces of the kingdom, the cuſtody of places, the no- 
mination to great poſts, &r.' the parliament could not de- 
part from it, without owning, they were making war very 
wrongfully, ſince they pretended to do it, but in order to 
obtain ſuch ſecurities as they believed they had right to 
demand. If by a treaty, they ſhould have accepted the 
king's word as ſufficient ſecurity, every one would have per- 
ceived, they might have avoided the war, by accepting that 
ſecurity which the king had always offered before the breach. 
It mtiſt however be confeſſed, this article might very juſtly 
F 03 DIVW 2,144 go0k HD, aye 
Upon the entrance into che debate 44 part affirm, That epiſcopacy is jun- 
Auen. Dro Smeg Wen Fo ne 8 7 of = 
CE AE WR e e {oy ee Gr my part, f 
Bing. Mr. Henderſon anſwered him, „ think that neither the one nor the 
and. af 8 that ępiſegpaey wa net {© other,» nor any government whatſo- 
ſo. ſjtable to the word of God as preſs -< evet, is jure divim; and. I defire we 
- bytery; Which he urged "tobe Jure d. © © may leave this argument, and pro- 
wins, Whereupon the marquis of © ceed to debate upon the particular 
Hextford ſecke to: this effect MN *-propoſals,”” Fbe carl of Pembroke, 
, lords, here js much ſaid chncer ning fays Whitelock, and many of the com- 
« thurch-poverniment"in the generat; mifſioners, were of the ſame judgment. 
the teverend doctors on the king's Whitelock, p. 128. ä 
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1 FED. I Finke A treaty. hs oh —.— 
97 aue oh SA. obſtacles to an peace. 

it may a5 0 7 7. ö —_ deſued- — 
greater A So Da de by atteaty than hy arms. 


Fl -* ty 4 two, houſes, thought they had upon 
this article ſo great an advantage, that they were glad. to ex- 
e the king to, give ill reaſons, in his defence. It is there- 
ore certain, it was not properly with deſign. to make, peace 
Bt the two, houſes, ſent, their commiſſioners to, Uxbridge. 
Thei ole aim Was, fo let their Party ſee, they were deter- 
mined, to ſupport. the alterations they had made in religion, 
and the eſtabliſhment of preſbyterianiſm: to ſhow; the pub- 
lick, the iy when, he ſo frequently offered peace, offered 
only a, peace very deftructive, and, dangerous to the nation: 
laſfly, to confirm. the people in their ſuſpicions, that the 
king did did not proceed as he ought in the affairs of Ireland. 
king, on his part, was no more inclined to ſeek ex- 
FE oa for. a peace. than the two houſes,, If he fent his 
commiſſioners to Uxbridge, it was, firſt; becauſe, ak ſo 
often expreſled his earneſt defire to treat, he could not de- 
cently recede, when he was, as I may ſay, taken at his 
word. Secondly, he knew, it had been moved in the par- 
liament to purſu ue the war more vigorouſly than ever, and 
that in order to do it with greater ſucceſs, ſuch. alterations 
in the arm were contriving, as could not but be diſadvan- 
tageous 9. im. He hoped therefore, by means of the treaty 
of Uxbridge to retard the execution of that project, as well 
as the parliament's preparations. Thirdly, he did not queſ- 
tion, but the unreaſonable demands of bech houſes Wale 
produce a good effect for him in the minds of the people, 
becauſe they would clearly ſee, that the parliament's aim 
was to delle entirely the worſhip of the church of Eng- 
land, practiſel ever ſince the reformation; to aſſume to 
themſelves the ſovereignty under colour of curbing the power 
of the crown; and, in a word, to change the conſtitution 
of the government in church * ſtate. But tho' he had 
conſented to treat upon the patliament's propoſitions, he was 
however refolved never to conſent to the abolition of epiſco- 
pacy, or diminution, of the regal authority, nor to deprive 
himſelf of the aid he expected to receive from Ireland, by a 
85 with the rebels, unleſs be was Ault ſure of peace in 
| gland. 4 *π 
| What has been advanced concerning the little incliaation 
3 of "0 patties to peace, wants no proof with reſpeR to the 
1 Parliament. 


— R nen 
have been curtailed or 18 


way all credit from theſe 
parliament boaſted to have in their hands. 


Directions for my Uxbridge commiſſioners. 
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Ruſh worth, 66 I 
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4 contrary to my coronation-oath. But whatſbever 


4 be offered for rectifying of abuſes, if any have crept in, 
. = | 


1er 
227 1 


forged by the publiſhers. But a bare 
the originals 


| impartial reader can ſind nothing in them contrary 
to the genius and character of Charles I. or to the ſtate of 


being, without peradventure, facrilege, and likewife 
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may 


Be- 


ſhall 
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of ä 4 0 that it en 
5 — Den dale f arm content t llear? ad... 
give 2 gracious anfwer thereunto. 
| ; as ec King's is to protect th 
* 2 in the mai 
e te nanee of his juſt _ Wherefore my — 
— been ways careful, (eſpecially ſince therefore 
tion) toe p the of the 
© the e ee which bew ſcarcely fit - Pp! 
«. theking's head 3 therefore 14 2s « odd porting e change 
«of S „ . 
„ Next the militia. After ue this 
« js certainly dhe fiteſt ſubject for a king's quarrel; for 
without it the kingly power is but a ſhadow, and there - 
fore upon no means to be quitted, but to de maintained 
«. according to the ancient known laws of the land: yer 
« becauſe” (to attain to this" ſoumuch-wiſhed pedor” by ll 
„% good meny) it is in a manner nec that ſufficient 
“ and real ſecurity be given for the perfortaance eff 'whet 
« ſhall” be agreed upon, I permit you, either by leaving 
© ſtrong towns, or other military force to the rebels poſſei- 
ſion (until artieles be performed) to give ſuch afturance 
te for performance of conditions, as you ſhall judge neceſ- 
* ſary for to conclude a" peace, provided always, that you 
take (at leaſt) as great care, by ſufficient ſecurity, that 
« conditions be ed to me, and to make ſare, that 
the peace once ſettled, — return into their 
* ancient channels. EH 
As for Ireland, I confels-they- have very {pegious popu- 
« lar — mic this point, the gaining of no arti- 
cle more co ng to their ends than this; and I have 
as much reaſon, in both honour and policy, . 40 tage pake 
„ how to anſwer dis as any. All the world knows the 
eminent, inevitable „which cauſed me to make 
the Ixiſn ceſſution; and there remain yer as ſtrong reaſbns 
for the of that peace; wherefere g mut 
conſent to mothing te Hinder me therein, untit W elear 
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164uss: Membrialt "for ſoiretary> Nicholasy' "tmebihinig "the" treaty: it 
| Hons i 1&7 N 1 8 11 | Uxbridge gor * my bo 
|  b[sd91_gnibeol-gnit ont 81 11: * Oxford; Feb. 1644. 
2 OR' religion and churehl government; Iwilb not go 
f 


on one jot farther than what ist offered by yow already. 
II And! ſo for the milleia more than wt ye have al- 
cd by me j but een in that you muſt Bbſervey chat! 
6ſt Rabe fred nomie, of the full Half ; As- if the total 
e numberof Seats, and alt, be thirty; 1 will name fifteen. 
eto admit of tem Seots, twenty Engl, I am Cntented 
& to nato five Scots / und ten Engliſh y and ſd proportion- 
ably to anny number'that ſhall be agfeed upon! 
As for gaining öf particular perſons, beſides ſecu- 
« rity i give you power to promiſe them rewards for per- 
« formed ſervices, not ſparing to engage for places, ſo they 
be not of great truſt, or be taken away from honeſt men 
im poſſeſſion, but 'a much profit as you will. With this 


: 
: 


+ flaſt you are only to aefuainit Richmend, Southampton, 
«Cul xo oat an wh.” x ONITVY, Holt : hap 
tu ig vn 19 em 9d of beat iN rod? fois 

11 „iSd ne T be. queer: te the ling., s 36 eig d 
tesbil cod 10! ef Paris Jan. G. Decemb. a7, 1644-5 
i er Vnderſtando that the commiſſioners are ar- 
*109 och 1:7; tved{at London; I have; nothing to ſay, but 
de chat yo have a{eare;ipf your honour, and that if you 
Haven peace; it may he ſuch as may hold 3 andl if it fall 
gut otherwiſe, that you do, not abandon thoſe who have 
< ; ſerved; you, for fear they do forſake you in your need : 
Alo, IJ. do not ſee how you; can be in. ſafety without a 
siſnent of guards 3 for myſelf, I think I cannot be, ſee · 
& ing thecmalice which they have againſt me, and my re- 
if: ligion, of; which: Hope you will hade a care of both; 
id bete in pimion, religion ſhould he the laſt thing up- 
Fb Ohe youl:ſhould; treat: for if you dd agree upon 


A ſtzögtneſtdagainſt. the cathoheks, it would diſeourage them 


ff, secſemwsgzeuzt and, if aſtefwards there ſhould be no peace, 
gu ud never axpect ſuecuuis either from Ireland, or 
< any*o6hen; cathelick prünee, for they would believe you 
** would abandon them, after you have ſerved yourlelf.”— 


His majeftys:tetter: to the queen. 


ar beat, e Oxfor ec. 1644. 
. K NOW [ab tertaih tuch)“ d gen my 
* abi party, ire ſtratigeh) impatieiſt for peace, 
«wich obliged me ſo much the more, ar alk octafions to 
a FS „ {thew 
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6. ſhew.. my real intentions to peace: and likewiſe; L,. 
« put in very good hope, (ſome hold it a certainty) that if 
« [ſhould come to a fair treaty, the ring- leading rebels 
e could not hinder: me from a good peace: fuſt, becauſe 
« their: own party are moſt weary of the war, and likewiſe 
« for the great diſtractions which; at this time moſt afſiredly 
tc are amongſt themſelves, as preſpyterians againiſt inde- 
t pendents in religion, and general againſt, general in paint 
* Of command. Upon theſe grounds a treaty being; moſt 
« deſirable, (not without hope of good ſucceſs) the; oft 
« probable means to procure it was to be uſed; which might 
<<, ftand with honour and ſafety. Amongſt the reſt, (for 1 
« will omit all thoſe which are unqueſtionably concealable) 
« the ſound of my return to London, was thought to have 
«. ſo much force of popular rhetorick in it, that upon it a 
«treaty would be had, or if refuſed, it would bring much 
„ prejudice to them, and be advantageous to me; yet; left 
& fooliſh or malicious people ſhould interpret this, as ts 
6 procced. from fear or folly, I have joined conditions with 
« the propoſition (without which this ound will ſignify. no= 
« thing) which thou wilt find to be moſt of the chief ingre- 
« dients of an honorable and ſafe peace. Then obſerve, if 
4 a treaty at London, with commiſſioners for both ſides; 
e may be had without it, it is not to be uſed, nor-incafe 
c they will treat with no body but myſelf; fo that the con- 
« ditions fave any aſperſion of diſhonour, and the treating 
« at London, the malignity which our factious ſpirits here 
« may infuſe into this treaty” upon this ſubject. This I 
hope will ſecure thee from the trouble, which otherwiſe 
% may be cauſed by falſe malicious rumours; and though 
] judge myſelf ſecure in thy thoughts, from PRs 
eme guilty af any baſeneſs, yet I held this account neceſ- 
« ſary, to the end thou may make others know, as well as 
«© thyſelf, chis bertain truth, that no danger of death or 
„ miſery (Which I think much worſe) ſhall make me do 
any thing unworthy of thy love. I eonelude, by 
* eomjuring thee us thou loveſt me, that no appearance of 
'© peace; nor hopeful conditions of mine, make thee neglect 
to haſten ſue chf for him, who is eternally thin??? 
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rn Shall pow [tell these; That he / rebels re engaged 
„ 5 inte an equal treaty,»y—and that the diltractions of 
0 Londpa, mere never fo 81:46, 0 to likely. to bring good 
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14 5. cc effect as now. Laftly, that the aſſiſtance was never more 
rn ® Hebdfilly »never ſo likely as NOW to do are 0. Ns who 


is etetnally play rag ot) ot Hoi 
Ts 13 to! 20 a 440% To the: ct 1 VOY 11 2 0 1 
JE! „ Der heat, lid 143 e ee. Oxford, Jan. 25 1644. 


1 for my callivg thoſe at London a,parliament, I 
yy % Duſhall refer ho to Digby for particular ſatis- 
faction this is in general: If there had been but two 
( beſides myſelt) of my opinion, I had not done it; and 
Ache argument that prevailed with me was, that the call- 
ing did no ways acknowledge them to be a parliament. 
pon which condition and conſtruction L did it, and no 
<.:otherwiſe, and accordingly it is regiſtered in the council- 
« ny with the enk s unanimous en ee. - 


| 1 To the paces aue 
| Dione heart,, y Oxford, Jan. 22, 1644. 
H Believe thou wilt approve of my choice of treators ; 
e and for my propoſitions, they differ nothing in ſub- 


* Rance (very little in words) from thoſe which were laſt. 
+ Now upon the whole matter, I deſire thee to ſhew the 
* queen and miniſters there, the improbability that this 
2 preſent treaty ſhould produce a peace, conſidering the 
great ſtrange difference (if not contrariety) of grounds 
that are betwixt the rebels propoſitions and mine, and 
that I cannot alter mine, nor will they ever theirs, until 
they be out of hope to prevail by force, which a little 
&« affiſtance by thy means will ſoon make them fo ; for 1 
« am confident, if ever I could put them to a defen- 
ive (which a reaſonable ſum of money would do) they 


« LIE be _ brought to reaſon. . 


De queen to, the king. 


My Ar a , Paris, Jan. 33 Hs 1644. 
" 75 OM, Elliot, two days ſince, hath brought me much 
joy and ſorrow; the firſt to know the good eſtate in 
10 which you are, the other, the fear I have that you go to 
4 London. I cannot conceive where the wit was of thoſe 
« who gave you this counſel; unleſs it be to hazard your 
e perſon to ſave. theirs: But thanks be to God, to day | 
«received one of yours by the ambaſſador of Portugal, da- 
din January, which comforted. me much to ſee that 
anche treaty ſhall be at Uxbridge, - For the honour of God, 
een truſt i not yourſelf in the hands of theſe. people; and if 
oh Fog: go to London, W the parſiagpens, be ended, 
5 © 


«« the army; if you conſent to this, you ſhall be loſt, they 
« having the whole power of the militia, they have Yone 
* and will do whatſoever they will. I received yeſterday 
« Jetters from the duke of Lorrain, who ſends me word, if 
c his ſervice” be agreeable to you, he will bring you ten 
cc thouſand men. Dr. Goffe, whom I have ſent into Hol. 
« land, ſhall treat with him in his paſſage upon this buſi- 
«neſs, and I hope very ſpeedily to fend good news of this, 
« as alſo of the money; aſſure yourſelf, I will be wanting 
« in nothing you ſhall deſire, and that I will hazard my 
«, life, that is, to die by famine, rather than not to ſend to 
« you. Send me word always by whom you receive m 
letters; for I write both by the ambaſſador of e 
« and the reſident of France: Above all, have a care not 
« to abandon thoſe who have ſerved you, as well the bi- 
6 ſhops, as the poor catholicks. Adieu.“ | 


The king to the queen. 72 
1. Jan. 30. 
mT HE. treaty begins this day. I defire thee to be 
„% 1 confident, that I ſhall never make a peace by 
* abandoning my friends, nor ſuch a one as will not ftand 
* with my honour and ſafety.” — 


Ta the queen. | 
Dear heart, Oxford, Feb. , 1644. 
* — As for our treaty, there is every day leſs hopes than 
0 other, that it would produce a peace, but I will 
abſolutely promiſe thee, that if we have one, it ſhall be 
„ ſuch as ſhall invite thy return; for I vow, that without 
thy company I can neither have peace nor comfort with- 
« in myſelf. The limited days for treating are now almoſt 
„ expired, without the leaſt agreement upon any one arti- 
cle; wherefote T have ſent for enlargement of days, that 
* the whole "treaty may be laid open to the world; and 1 


aſſure th᷑e, that thou needeſt not doubt the iſſue of this 


«treaty. forlmy commiffioners are ſo well choſen, (though 
«'T fay it) that they will neither be threatned nor diſputed 
from the grounds I have given them, which, upon my 
* word, is According to che little note thou ſo well remem- 
Abteſt, and in this not only their obedience, but their 
ag ments con our n 


6 or without à good army, you are loſt. I underſtand that . 
« the propoſitions for the peace muſt begin by diſbanding 
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2 45. n ſhort, chere is little or no appentunee, but that this 
6 . er ill ww Be Blige for war of 165 that hath been 
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| 45 Vet and be conh 7 1 0 that in makitig peace, 1 ſhall 
5 4 . f co 1 in adhering; to Pifhops, and all 
1. f Gn 85 and not for et to put a; Uthitt © id to this 


par rag ut as thou love e, let none 
p pe thee to e PRE, r for him, who | I 


rl \y thine,” 2 * 
0 0} Ft 660 01 1 a — | 0 R. 
. lr cc .1] ' 
ti Noꝗ of 9.7 wv * a. queen, 
0 fy : 

Den beat, . Oxford; Feb. 19, 1644 


11 1 yet ſend thee any certain word concerning the 
6. ue of our treaty, only the unreaſonable ſtubbornneſs 
< of the rebels gives dail leſs and leſs hopes of any accom- 
% modation this way; W wherefore I hope no rumours ſhall 
&« hinder thee from haftening, all thou may, all poſſible af- 
< ſiſtance to me, and particularly that of the duke of Lor- 
F rain's, concerning which I received yeſterday good news 
&« from Dr. Gofte, that the prince of Orange will furniſh 
< ſhipping for his tranſportation, and that the reſt of his 
+ negociations goes hopefully on.— 

&« As for truſting the Nabel either by going to London, 
c or diſbanding my army before A perde do no ways fear 
0 my hazarding ſo cheaply or fooliſhly ; for I eſteem the 
<< intereſt thou haſt in me at a far dearer rate, and pretend 
of to have a little more Wit,” — — 


| 3 To the queen. Th 

i- Dear heat. Oxford, March 5, 1644. 
. N QW.is come to paſs what I foreſaw, the fruitle(: 
end (as to a, preſent * of this treaty; but 1 

<6 am ſtill confident, that J ſhall fin good effects of it: 
For beſides that my commiſſioners haye offered, to iay 
no mote, full meaſured reaſon, and the rebels Rave ſtucken 
„ rigidly to their demands, Which I dare fay, had been too 
much, though they had taken me priſoner, ſo that aſſu- 
* redly the breach would Ti ht foully upon them. We have 
* likewiſe; at this time W d ſhall make it evi- 
„ dently appear to the wor Id, that the E Enel rebels (whe- 
. ther baſely or meh will be no very gre cat difference) 
Sa Have, as much as in them lies, 25 {mitted the command 
f Jreland-,from the crown of England to the Scots, 
<« which, beſides the Nee it wi baye Upon theſe re- 


40 bels, will clearly ſhew, that reformation of the church . 
t no 
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Engt che chief, ed. leſs the only e end of the : yeoth, re- Wh 
++. hellipn F#-35rl} vis 8 3, hit p 
e But It being preſumption, 46d fy piety, ſo W#iit to 

« 4 good & 45 not. to uſe all Tap ful. meüns t | matiitain 

Ait 3. ky tho Sbt of one. k mieans' moe td vit the 


with f for. toy, . fie ther p than 1 ot AO» it 
« is, that I. give. thee; power. to projinife nams (to 
« whom u a cüinkelt moſt ht) ab will be 2 


if the penal laws againſt the —— catholicks 11 202 nd, 
et as ſoon as God ſhall make me able to do it, fo as by 
their means, or in their favouts, I may have ſo powerful 
« Aſliſtance a8 may deſerve fo 3 a favour, apd-enable 
% me to do it. But if thou aſk what I call that aſſiſtance, 
N anſwer, that when, thou knowelt-what may be dont Br 
it, it will be. eaſily; ſeen if it deſerve to be fo eſteemed. 
1 need not. * thee what ſecfecy this buſineſs requires; 
yet this I wi lay, that this is greateſt point of Confi- 
« dence. I can expreſs to thee, for it is no thanks to me to 
«. truſt thee in any thing elſe but in this, Which is the only 
ching of. difference in opinion. betwixt us: And yet 1 
„know thou wilt make as good a bargain for me, even in 
« this, I truſting thee (though it concerns religion) us if 
thou wert a proteſtant, the viſible good. of my affairs {o- 
K, been depending on it.” — 


« 


27 the queen. 


Dear heart, | Oxford, March 1 3, O. S. 
"WW HAT I told thee the laſt week concerning a good 
parting with our lords and commons here, was on 
Monday laſt handſomely performed: And now. if 1 do 
« any thing unhandſome or diſadvantageous to "myſelf or 
« friends in order to a treaty, it will be merely my own 
« fault; for I confeſs, when I wrote laſt, I 16 in tear to 
« have been preſſed to make ſome mean overtures to re- 
new the treaty, (knowing there were great laboutitigs to 
« that purpoſe; put now 1 promile thee, if it be renewed, 
11 (which T Velleve will not without ſore eminent: good 
A xa? on bie it ſhall be tö my honout and advan- 
if 5 age, J now \/as well freed from the placs of baſe 
oh ee 9 6 5 motions, (chat is to lay, our mungrel par- 
* hament 0 4s bf the chief cauſers, from bolt. 1 may 
da Jah ex 15 be chidden b. e for Haan g Aiffeted 
« © thee to by Seel by. them ot bein alread there, 
of Percy o on his way, and Su uſes i thay few 0 Tal ing his 

ed to 4 b ay cob! wy q TIA ab 
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View, 
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164 K. ey evidently ow, the peace which the King 
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I ſhall, ake,no/ other remark.,onmthef&letters;:than that 


ſeemed to 
deſitꝑ ſoearneſtly, was n had nothing 
reals hut 25. taken 1 4n; TOY | the Word. I have 


e the other, Fr th two houſes were not more 
inglined 5 peace. Wiherefo why hope my xeaders will not 
take it ill, that I forbear to enter into a long detail of the 
confenences at Uxbridge, Where both parties ſought rather 
to, amuſe the public / than expedients to conclude. I ſhall 
e eee with briefly relating, how far the 
condeſcenſion of the awo,;jpartics teached towards making 

that. peacg they ſeemed to with ſor ſo ardently... 115 
1 1 pon the article of religion; the king's commiſſioners, 
after many diſputes, conſented at Jaſt to the following parti- 

culars. 1 mo 

4 That freedom be-left to all minſins, e opi- 
c nions ſoever, in matters of eeremony, and that all the 
penalties of the laws, and cuſtoms which . theſe cere- 
< monies: be ſuſpended. {OY to 2018 ftö 0 
REMARK (I.) Since the penal laws were not to be abo- 
liſned, but only ſuſpended, it followed that the preſbyterians 
could rely on that freedom no longer than i it was out of the 
kinz's power to depriye them of it. 
© 2. That the biſhop ſhall exerciſe no at of juriſdiction 
« or ordination, without the conſent and counſel of the 
6 preſbyter, who ſhall be. choſen by the clergy of each 
* dioceſe out of the learnedſt and gravelt miniſters of the 
6 dioceſe. i. I 
Far Zo That the biſhop, hep bis conſtant — | in his 
cc dioceſe, except when he al be required by his majeſt ) 
«« to attend him on any occaſion, and that (if he be not 
* hindered by the infirmities of old age or ſickneſs) he preach 

every Sunday in ſome. church within his dioceſe (3.) 
REM. (3.) This was no more than the biſhop s duty, 
and it was not for the king's honour to let Git be conſidered 
as. a Fondeſcenton to promote the peace. 
| 66 1 2 That the ordination of miniſters mall be always in 
and ſolemn, manner, and very ſtridt rules ob- 
1 Xx. ved, concerning the ſufficiency and other qualifications 
of thoſe men; who ſhall be received into holy orders; 
F andthe, ee ta} not receive Reh into nn, orders, 
i 299} 93819hofrnn | fs without 

' | oy 151355 
5 in. fexving out t the E [by.. het . was ee che /proſh3 fer, 


of each dicceſe] mace a which | is therefore omitted. 
netdlafs remark, that it was not de- 
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c vithout the apptobation and conſent of the eee dr 1 GA 


Luut 00 . — and rid inun be eſtu- 
bidde by act of patliament, to ſuch vicatages as belong 

to biſtopo, deans und chapters, but of the inge 
««canfl according to e of thoſv/impropriations, "of the 
«© ſeyeral pariſhes. ( 3105-03 368dtot 1 18 i 11 187 

NAM. (.) One [> pM the principal things urged againſt che 
church of England by the pre{byterians; was, that the cHtirthes' 
were ill ſerved, ' becauſe the biſhops,” deans,” and chapters, 
committed che cure of thoſe! which belonged to them, to 
inſufficient preachers for cheapneſs ſake.” This abuſe, doubt 
leſs, ought to have been reformed, without making it one 
of the conditions of the peace, 

« 6. That for the time to come, no man ſhall be capa- 
6 ne of two parſonages or vicarages with cure of ſouls. 

5. That towards the ſettling of the public peace, one 
cc horned thouſand pounds {hall be raiſed by act of parlia- 
ment, out of the eſtates of biſhops, "deans, and chapters, 
sin ſuch manner as ſhall be thought fit by the king and 
the two houſes of re without the een, of 
any of the ſaid lands (5.7) 

Rem. (5.) By the treaty beogieen: the parkeem and 
Scotland, the lands of the biſhops, deans, and chapters \ were 
aſſigned for the payment of the Scotch troops. The King 
ſeemed by this conceſſion to agree, that one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds ſhould be raiſed upon thoſe lands. But in ſup- 
poſing likewiſe the neceſſity of the king's conſent for the 
applying that ſum, the Scots could not be ſure he would 
agree that it ſhould be affigned to them. 

8. That the rarifliction in Cauſes ceftaimihiblty, geci- 
„ mal, matrimonial, - be ſettled in fuch manner as ſhall 
« ſeem moſt convenient oy the king and the two houſes of 

. ee (G.) 

EM. (G.) T 10 conceſſion ſignified nothing, for Ris 
the king meant not to give up his negative vote in parlia- 
ment, to ay, -that after the peace this article [ſhould be 
ſettled by the king and the two houſes, Was as mich as to 
ſay, there Ne be no Serre in it but what the king 
Pleaſed. LC»! OT. 959 

doe ld? . one or more e acts of Parkamelt be hall, for 
regulating of viſitations, and againit immoderate fees in 
** eccleſiaſtical courts, and the abuſes by frivolous excom- 
"RF munications, ane all other . in the 0 of eccle- 


„ ſiaſtical 
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645. e draſtiasl juriſdiction; in ſuch manner as ſhall he agreed upon 
33 © by his majeſty, and both houſes of n 0 
. (0) This pretended conceſſion is like the former; 
„far aſteo the peace ſhoilld bemmade, it would, be ſtill in the 
1 king/p-breait; to giue or-withrhold, his aſſent to the reſorma- 
yon off the abuſes; Wbereas the point Was to ſettle what 

oughttto have been reformed. biyng er 28 brim £5436, 
' i) When,theſt canceſiions axe compared with.the arliament's 
demand; that epiſcopacy-ſhould-be-abokſhed.;, it is no won- 
dery.tte parliament's commiſſioners were not ſatisfied with 
thtm. OAccordingly, without loſing time in diſputing upon 
theſe articles, they rejected them as inſufficient, and offered 

nat to quali their demand in the leaſt. 11 *. Wande * 
As to the militia, the king's, commiſſioners, after long 
diſputing and alledging various arguments to {how the in- 
juitice of depriving the king of one of the moſt. eſſential 
prerogatives of the crown, and the inconveniences. which 
- would infallibly flow from thence, were willing to grant: 
Offers abcut That all the forces of the kingdom, both by ſea and 
my land, ſhould be put into the, hands of twenty commil- 
V. p. $27, ſioners, ten to be named by the king, and ten by the two 
Dugdale's “ houſes, and that the ſame thing ſhould be done in Scot- 
8 land. But they would not conſent, the,, commiſſioners 
* % e for Scotland ſhould be joined with thaſe for England, fo 
nas to form one committee, or that the firſt ſhould in any 
manner meddle with the affairs of England. Upon theſe 
conditions, they offered, that the king ſhould be content 
en that this commiſſion ſhould continue for three years.” 
But ſtill the power of theſe, commiſſioners was firſt to be 

ſettled, wherein there were very great difficulties. N 
The parliament's commiſſioners would not agree, that the 
king thould name ten of the perſons that were to be intruſted 
with the militia. Their reaſon was, that the point being to 
give the people ſecurity, they would have none, if half the 
commiſſioners were nominated by the king: nay, rather it 
_ would dea means to re-kindle the war, there being no like- 
hood that theſe, commiſſioners, thus equally divided, would 
ever agree ſince they would be of oppoſite principles. 
 Moteover, proceeding upon the foundation of the union 
between England and Scotland, and upon the dangers being 
common to both kingdoms, they perſiſted to demand, that 
eee of both kingdoms ſhould act in common. 


Upon theſe two conditions they agreed, that the'contmiſlion 
ihouſc continue but ſeven years, after having long contended 
it inn 207 39 EY 1 27 BAN n = " for 
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fora” Unlimited Hime.” Tpus che negotiation] üponsthis, 1645, 
ſucceeded. no better than upon the foregoin article “J. 
As to Iretani the commiſſioners agreed upon nothing. About 
The patliamen would have the ceſſation to be void and Ireland, 
for Ss future, neither peace nor truce to be made without N 
the conſent of both houſes: Fhe'king's, knowing His ma» Sg 
jeſty s mind, that he would not only maintain the oeſſation, 
but even deſigned to make peace with the Iriſh, were far 
from conſenting to the parliameny's demand. So, tlie Whole 
diſpute turned upon this point, whether the king had power 
to concludeè a ceſſation, without the privity of the two houſes, 
ſome affirming,” others denying it. On each ſide, the ſame 
arguments were frequently repeated, with mutual reproaches 
for ſeyeral proceedings; and almoſt all the facts alledged by 
one ſide, were denied by the other, o chat neither of the 
arties'made any conceſſion: 
After a negotiation of eighteen: days upon hes * arti- 19. p. $55, 
cles T have been ſpeaking: of, che king's commiſſioners deſi- &c. 
red, his majeſty's propolitions, particularly thoſe concerning 
the ceſſation of 2 arms and the king's return to the parliament, 
might be conſidered. The other commiſſioners anſwered, 
chat when the two houſes ſhould ſee the treaty like to ſuc- 
ceed, they would conſent to prolong it. The two remain- p. 865. 
ing days were ſpent by the king's commiffioners, in trying 
to obtain a prolongation of the treaty, but they could not 
prevail. It muſt be remembred, that the king's aim was to 
gain time for two principal reaſons: Firſt, as he was per- 
juaded, that as long as the people had any hopes of peace, 
they would not eaſily be induced to find the ' parliament. the 
neceſſary ſupphes for the continuation of the war, and ſo the 
preparations 'of the two houſes would be retarded. The 
ſecond was, that he rightly judged, the parliament would 
not ſeriouſly TATA of 7 0 chern proj ject 8 4. the 
peg | | | 5 
1 The par ofa und to #1 ur 
to DR: Lin 4 8 * | 57 1 2222 1 8 
are 1 rep the. king and oor oa fully in that point, Ve ue it was 
ment to be be ſe ted in peace, or to have moved, that a day might be appointed 
it ſettled in 3 par arliament for' fey "if to hear their arguments ? but on ac- 


— faneek une dite che Ring is willing re 40 * Joue * 1. fit 
doſſet 1; W ey Ade to lay aſide e com- 
of Gem Fool Sy ee by e would ith ioners of both: Kin ir Nt at their 
| L 14 tir Aan for granted, That return from thelt qu rters, | thanked 
: of | the | militia, by Whitelock for encounterivg Sit Edward 
the my of England, is in the king Hyde, upon the point of the right of 
only, This by Mr, Whitelock was the militia, wherein he was ſo confi- 
denied to be ſo very ckear; aud he dent, Whitelock, p. 129, 133. 
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vat vllt here ſhould be pe dtm peace, The 
two houſes perceiving the lings intention, avoided the ſnare, 
The der ” and;che-eanterences broke off upon the expiration of the 
is 4 ocf. twenty days 1. to H sbb d lo i thn} ol: 
Abe howſe-;of commons, or rather, a ne party which 
= ber formed in the hbuſe, waited 'only for' this rupture, 
exteute bn p which — — juſt mentioned, but of 
which ich Bull be Sbreſfary-tb here more largely, ſince 
che ekecutiom of this project Brees for foundation to all the 

events which afterwards hap een 91907 if 
The fate of | Before! the parliament Was uſſiſted by Sentland, he war 
the king as had not been much to their advantage. The fuoceſles of 
Varnawent. the two firſt c igus were ſo far from anſwering their ex- 
pectations, that very probably, without the aſſiſtance of the 
Scots, they would have been forced to make ſuch a peace 
as the king deſired. If in the thitd, the king had loſt all 
the North, he had made himſelf amends, by gaining almoſt 
all the: weſtern counties, and, 'after the ſecond ide of 
Newbury, he was ſtill at Oxford, in condition to withſtand 
his enemies. The Scotch army, which, having ſubdued al! 
the North, vas advancing towards the middle of che king- 
dom, was therefore what made the balance incline to the 
W parliament's hide, and what, probably, was to give them 
the ſuperiority in the fourth campaign, for which both ſides 
were preparing. This aid came very ſeaſonably to eſtabliſh 
the affairs of the preſbyterians, who were then all- powerful 
in the parliament, and diſpoſed of every thing as they pleaſed. 
They were the men who had moſt conduced to engage the 
kingdom in a war, and called in the Scots, becauſe they 
could not hope to execute their deſigns, unleſs the parlia. 
ment's arms were victorious. But before T proceed, it will 
be e ee to make Known theſe nee 
who 
his reſolution, and was become in · 


flexible in theſe points. This altera- 
tion was occaſioned by a confident 


aA) great many of the king's TRY 
and particular dhe earl of Southamp- 
ton, vent poſt from Uxbridge to Ox- 


tord, to preſs e king a ain and again letter, dated Februa af; Fa which his 
upon th ety, | nest, tay d to the ner majeſty. received a hours before 
cegity ot 5 times: 75 LF giving he was to fig J marquis of 


Montroſe, . 5 an account of the 
earl of Ar yle's Pot, Av and diſſuading 
his maje 3 with his 
rehel- Subjects: Þ LENS as Teh mar- 


bye aſſeat to. ſome of a mate- 
ent Bim, 


v 
1 1 
King Was at lt rh 


tions, that we | 
ea With is P 
unte eg Wich diz 3 
ANY to to low theig,counſel ; a the. 
next Worpi Was, appointed tor is ning 
A dn 10 his commuiltioners, to that. 
effect, But, "when, they came early. 
next morning to. Wait on him, With 
the warrant "agreed upon over-night 
they found his majeſty had chan ved 


quis affirmed, (“ he doubted, not, but 
« before, the end of the ſupamer, he 
cc. ſhould be able to Cogn to his ma- 
ec jeſty' s aſſiſtance with a brave army,” 
Welwoad's Mem. p. 65 63, 302, Kc. 
Burnet $ Hiſt 
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who till then "ſeetned-to make bat one and the ſame partys 1644-5 

though e e eee of two, very different from. 

each oth er, doth in principles and intereſts. 2 Ho OW — 
After all my pains, I have not boen able to Sd. DES 

ciſely, the firſt riſe of the independent ſect or faction. Thus 


much is certain, their principles were very proper to put 
the kingdom in a flame, as they did effectually. With fe- 
gr to the —— they abhorted monarchy, and approved 
republican government. As to religion, their prin» 
3 own contrary. to thoſe of all reſt of the world... They 
not only were averſe to epiſcogacy, and the eccleſiaſtical 
hierarchy but would not ſo much as endure ordinary mini- 
ſters in the church. They maintained, that every man 
might pray in public, exhort his brethren, interpret the 
ſexiptures, according to the talents God had endued him 
withz whereas very often miniſters were ordained without 
proper endow ments, vchilſt thoſe of many laymen remained 
uſeleſs for want of external ordination. So with them, every 
one prayed, preached, admoniſbed, interpreted the holy ſcrip- 
tures, without any other call than What he himſelf "A 
from his aeal, and ſuppoſed, gifts, and without any * 
authority than the approbation of | his auditors . 
I cannot exactly tell, whether this ſect or fa ion was in- Different 
tirely formed at the. beginning of the parliament, or whether gen of 


it ſprung "po ms 0; ſeſſions. "Bux there is, I think, 4 eg 


F # | diſtinction regard to 
4 religion and 
1 _ W called at firſt © was, tlie 2iſalowing parochial and 


Vii gQ- 
Congregationaliſts, ' owed their riſe provincial ſubordinations, and forming 4514.2 
cep & to Goodwin, |, Nye, Bridge, all their congregations opon a {cheme 
_ Symplon, and Burroughs, who 2 2 of co-ordinacy. As to the manner ot 
ported thaiſelves into Holland for their ſervice, they prayed publickly 
liberty of conſeience. From whence, - for kings and all in authority: 
upon the downfal of epiſcopacy, they read the ſeriptures, and expounded the 
returned to England, and addreiſed the leſſons upon proper occaſions : they 
pattie ö an apologetical narra* adminiſtred the facraments : they fling 
tive: for indiſturbance and toleration, pfalms, and made collections for the 
In this apology they declare, That poor every lord's-day. Their public 
they conſulted the ſcriptures without © officers were paſtors, teachers, ruling 
any prepoſſeſſion : they look upon the elders, (which were ecclefiaſticks) and 
* of. Chriſt as impartially and un- deacons, As for church · cenſures, they 
prejudicedly as men of fleſh and b ood had none but admonition and excom- 
are like to do in any jutifture of time, munication. The five above-men- 
they having nd _ temptation to any tioned independents, were all or moſt 
bials, As to chirch- overnment, they of them members gf the aſſembly of 
| hey.” confine ſve do divines. Rapin 38 to confound 
ecept and precedent; leapv- them with the Browniſts. Sce their 
. upon farther Apologetical Narrative, and Collier's 


Uant to theſe grounds,  Eccl. Hiſt. Tom. II. p. 829. 
J middle urſe bet yen, They 4,56) called repent from 


pretftery MT Brow! - their declaring againft the dependency 
too 
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Wanted too arbirrary, the Giri of churches ; which, as is faid above, 
e. Their main characteriſtic was their main charadterifte 


ar © THE 4H! IS T ORT 
x646\1 diſtinctioſ to be radde- bee Ken Feonjecture, thad 
ke cb Was lr ca With reſpect.; 4 4 govern- 
ment, bund aroſe from the principles of ar itrary power, 
9 4: and, Carles I labqured to eſtabliſh, but 
that avi neh t religion, 3« was, formed duxitig this par- 
laments; Phuild my: conjecture upon this, When, the long 
amentbegan;” there were but two known!parties in the 
. lit: church, namely, the epiſcopalians, or church of 
Thy Rin Englandiinen, 'ani} the;preſbyterians! The name; of Inde- 
ſt the 

preſbyte- PENdenpwas intirely 3 and thoſe, afterwards called 
rians. independents; werd certai Ar with the; preſbyterians, 
and male a:very-confiderable part of them. But they were 
different from the other preſpyterians, as they propoſed for 
their end to change the monarchy into a common - wealth, 
which: cannot be imputed eo the preſbyterians in general. 
It is very true, the preſbyterians were for mbling the re- 
gal power, and Jeaving the King only the madow of ſove- 
kreignty ; but they preſerved a fort of attachment to the name 
of king, and at an external reſpect for royalty. If we 
ecxamine the propoſitions they preſented to the king at ſeveral 
times, we' ſhall find them all built upon this foundation. 
Wong mgm in that like the Scots, Wies dude he be ac- 
4 415 f indending to aboliſn monarchy, Hough, they pro- 
poſed to reduce it withinvery;natrow-bounds,.!, The inde- 
pentlents, after having lent their utmoſt aſhiftance to dimi- 
niſh the regal power, in hopes thereby to attain their cn 
the deſtuuction of the monarchy perceived at laſt, th fl 

ſhould: not be able, without great difficulty, to r 
their deſign. The reaſon; Wass hecauſe neither the EW 2 
. had any inclination to eſtabliſn 
2 and becauſe chair whole clergys who had 
nce in that party, were of the ſame principles. 
Theyudgedrtherefores E bd be very advantageous to 
them ta ldeſiy the glergy's authority, - mtimating them 
to-be-unneceſlary, and their vocation. eftabliſhed. upon no 
good tion. Then it Was that the independent ſect 
beganbto bes formed with regard: to feligſon; for: there are 
nor ſigns oi it. till about the end of the year. 1044. 20 n 
this to be only conjecture, which may be xejec ted. it if any 

3 ching mote plaubble,oepursy nn ee to eee 
Mil 451299 - binds wonder thereforg, that. * = of 
cis parliaments. the independents; as contributed 


12 51019 "to! putiiit out! of theoking's. power t 8 14 
dautibyn wary and t. min iche N TE: 02 


5 * Sainüg 
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rather 8 chat tllis was the natural »conſts!, 164.50; 
their fin tples, and a Very Very proper means to d.. 
thefts 7 Hd. 0 Phe humbling of the king, rand. ther 
Gude fre Churer of England, were — bids 
were nete Elariiy to be gained; before the eſtabliſhment of a 
cotfth oft wealth was endenveurbd! It was not therefore 
ey Inu feparate from the 1 
ee cbncurred With them iir their delign to gam t 
two principal 1 For thut reuſon, they .reacly: hu üer 
frets alin the Scots, and made no ſcruple torapprove; 
of the cu und whatever elfe was required by thie Scots. Darn 
The büfttefs then was to be able tb reſiſt the king, whorhad: 
zequirec fte ſuperierity, by the happy ſueceſs of his arnis. 
This Was the common intereſt of the preſbyterians and in- 
dependetits; who” would have been equally ruined; = ie: 
king's" Party hud e ed on un y 
Mean while; che Scotch army, in n inde- 
y teriatts and independents! aghinſt' the king, confirmed p*adents 
withal to-the gelt, the ſuperiority they had for ſome time unden 
enjoyed. A A long as this ſuperio e . ity laſted; "It was almoſtthe power of 
impoſſible for the independents tocn -cheir ends, They the preſby- 
judged it therefore abſtlutely neceſſary, | to undermine wd Caen. * 
great power of the preſbyterians, oflot openlyß for feat of T. II. . 4 
baue oppreſled before” they had well laid their meaſures, 
but ſecretly,” und by artifiee To that putpoſe, the —.— 
of this party; as Vane,” Cromwell, Tate, ena nd 
ſame others, began to make themſelves very "and 
to expreſs a gteat zeal for the public,” in e to 
g60d-will of the people. They had their emi —— 
where; Who diligentiy aggravatedd the faults committed fince 
the beginning of the war, as well in the adminiſtration of 
the government, 48 in the” military actions, gs 
they were in to be aſcribed to che private views: o 
members f parliament, who poſſeſfing all the [( 
offices, were Very unmindful to put an end tolthe-troubles.. 
That me br the generals e ee mifſeq«dppottbni-; 
ties 4. * unge With advantage; cbt ini, Hod che 
wee ie r As” 4.deciſion; eiter 
e dates, e zee yioo od 01 ac, 
In ae No theſe rumours which were Spreadoabroad; Cromwell 
Go Kine to — arfament at the endoef che cain- accuſes the 
ech the earl of Mancheſter of anbgancheger 
ne! his ey at the battle of Newbury, and the before the 
of — imlinuating, he was / afrait:of ! parliament. 


Ruſhworth, 
Pakting y. P. 7325 
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8 0 wperdy an nc to the war m che earl 
3 abe 7 api which he preſented to-the lords, an =» 
Clarendon, * romwel I thought not fit 1 to fectite tis & ſation, which 


T. II. p. + 0 A. Di N begin the execution of a 


praject | ' 31 185d 9 9 
Deſign of e "jb vlic probing of erben el raiſed * Wihleion, 
—_—_— 425 he Was one of the principal authors f che rumours 
of 7 a Whi i Terided to render the e people of the parliament. 
Whitelock, Th. e Was even f Fin je nee held at the Carl of Eſſex 85 
| p. 2 ** 'w white it "was coli whether he ſhould be arreſted. 
VI. p. 2. But as the progts peared not ſulficiendy-cleary( it was 1c. 
ſolyedd to wait till he fhiould have Jeg Nic more open. 
Probably, {forme of E that were Fernen at chis conference 
informed Him of it, Which made him bim baſten the execution 

of the project formed by himſelf and his friends 2. 
Partiality oF. This Project was to exchide all the members of parliament 
the parlia- fram enjoy ying any office ar command military or civil. It 
ment in the js certain, that from the beginning of the wat, the parlia- 
A ment in t che diſtribution of 1 5 had not forgot their own 
- meinbets,. or rather to ſay the mo all the principal poſts 
were pöſſeſſed by the bers of one or other houſe. 
Prejett of Hence ſprung two \great ſhoonveniencies. The firſt, that 
the inde- "as, .. the breach with the king, the two houſes had 
renden. ruled with an abſohkite ſway, the members who had poſts 
in the army, had fo great influence there, that no man durſt 
ä oppoſe their ſentiments, ot take notice of their faults or miſ- 
demeanbdurs, which by) that means were always unpuniſhed. 
THF Bad at high bong t 99 the laſt andeign thoſe 
great 


0 2 ＋ * | 
4 In' that leh! it Was, 2. Id "rafle& upon their\honour and 
chat, «ſince the taking of York, the. Ck to begin ſuch a thing, and 
eat} ad declined INE tended to not be able to make it good, Where- 


turther advantage. upon enemy fore, Inſtead of accuſing him, they 
T megleRed, and fly es Argh? iht it beſt, that direction be given 
| os; portunities for t purpoe.“ ta Aja; ſuch. particylers relating to 


annoy Bee Wie p. 7 Him, by which it might be judze:, 
2. One ezening. 9 44 Mech they would ambunt to prove 
Jock, WETE,, ſent for by the im an incend.ary- or-aots- The Scott. 
Een; and when they «cane; 2 ed. this advice but Holles and 
 tondthim 


ik an accuſation. 
boners, Balg. 505 Stapleton, Merc,” Had cauſe to be- 


* others 7 his ſpecial friends. lieve, that ſome who were preſent [of 
deſtred ew opinion, ) : formed Cowell of ail that pat 
4 — | mes might de accuſed of = 2 


h he 
Yo! Ratice” at” that time Bong any 
to Whicelo. 


r A — 2 


2 . in a ſtate,) (they 
. 


CromwelI's apxeat-parts 


rc roche conßdemd, 
A refore adviſed not to proceed e e p. 1 1 . 
him without clear proof, ec it * 


„ * 8 Rats Tm 0 


cluding the members of either, Fn. 
cuting any office or coinmand Civil, or military, The firſt 


dents, which however they car 
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[ws to $he.camm 1 8 


. it —— the e intereſt. 
ae of g67 ae . — 270 20 ; lince. the end x 
2 . ON whether i 3 happened SH battle, or a 
ace aa 8 abe his project was 
_ fou vagal ons, yery lauſible, 1 ape to make 
— onthe people. But withal, it was of great Aon 
tage to the e he power, of ns, preſbyt« 


be con bY lellened,. and ch fd had 


eie meaſures, Thin they, MEE almoſt jure, the. 15 


cant poſts. would. be filled FED men r party, This S Was 
the more feaſible, as hitherto the, 05 e not Hay ing yet 
it as not eaſy to diſcoyer who were lo, 


pulled off the x 
dince they were fill 7 ed A b he . 6 c 
7650 ers of the i en- Whitelock. 


dents xeſc — — two Wings 3 in che od er q 72 


I 0 e e e 


that 185 to form 


x ma _ ET 521 154 P | fe | 


ſecond, that the parliament ſh 75 an ordinance. ex- 
m | enjoying or exe- 


was founded upon the neceflity of Putting an end to all fac- 
tions and.cabals, which might be formed in the ſeveral bo- 
dies of the army; the ſecond, upon the necellity of demon- 
rating to the people, that the parliament was not influenced 
y private views, but preferred the public good to the in- 
tereſt of their n members. But the preſbyterian members 
thereby loſt at once all their poſts and — * in the army. 
This was the true reaſon of the Hale unc of the indepen- 


reaſons were ſo . that they did not queſtion they 
would be very azreeable. to the people, who were already 
diſpoſed to approve them. And. therefore it was thought, 
ſeveral members would not venture to contradict. them, for 


fear of Failing.» ſuſpicign of Their acting from motives of 


intereſt. 


lly concealed. The other 
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Aillenſtons — nf E The) WY proved, ſo 15 1644 5. 
Te he ſecond nconyenience KESSY 


On the oth 0 of December 1644, theſe motions were 8 d uſhworth, 


- Was Preparing. he managers F * affair n; 


r this * "Mr. Zouch Tate, brought it in 
from all offices, . r a Weile uon bis 


thumbs ; 
. 3 
* 4 511 : X , 1 P | "IDF Zi 4 . 1 

n 


— — 


ig the houle of commons, "The the time when the treaty of VI. 


* 


p- 3» 


ud ed. 


ö 


144442.i ,t, to; take, into conſidleration 3 wh i sbem. 
| eee 
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geaſons why the war [laſted ſa long e 
of the treaty of Uxbridge, in caſe it was u 41; This 
1 a. eee afin the hou eee yes into 
A gang cdmmittęe, to, debate upon, f ts. A gene- 
W 05 . ent fbr time; . Ver: omwell ſtood 
-— upratlait;:iand. ſpoke briefly! to this eff 126) 4 $1 2 VH eie 
e bh t was now:4 time to (peak, or. a to hold 
1 dete the:tomgue.: the important occation being ug leſs than to 
cbm mons. dae @ on out of -3chlecdiog, Baz f dying con- 
re Which the long contipuance. th e War had al- 
4. cereadyHbrought it intò 3, ſo thats, without, a more. ſpeedy, 
e yjigatbus; und effectual proſecution of the Yam. caſting off 
al lingering proceedings like 1 7 of, af 8 beyond 
da, te pin qut a War, we hall mak 0 kingdom 
«weary. of us, and hate he a of a arliament. For 
« whatodo»the::gnemy: ſay? Ns Ds hs many ſay that 
„were friends at the beginning of he parliament Even 
a 0 ' -* "<6:thisz| that the members of both endl have, got great 
& places and commands, and the ſword into their hands, 
and what by intereſt in parliament, what by power in 
the army, will perpetually continue themſelves in gran- 
0 deur, and not permit che war ſpeedily: to end, leſt their 
© oon power ſhould determine with it. This I: ſpeak here 
een to our owh faces, 15 but what others do utter abroad be- 
„ hind Our baeks. I am] far from reflecting on any; I 
46 know the worth: af, ae Commander, members of both 


„ 


! 829 6 = r. be del, aun iN affairs; therefore ul ah 


lx ouxſelves to the remedy which is moſt necellary. And 
70 bt we > have ſuch true Eng gbſn hearts And zealous af- 

| eee. the general 45 of our mother country, 
0, mernbers of either houſe will ſeruple to deny them- 

| es and; their own, mac intereſts, for the N 
zan 10 Den e $00 3 


a n E 6 by then „H) Van and ahars,? Wikia, 
e e the türmngcout e gary, p. Ab. e Tem. I. 515. 5 


carl of Eller. He was ſeconded hy Sr: LAT 
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4c g 4" nor” 9287 nt it to be a diſhonour done toi them, 16445» 
«-/hteyer che iament ſhall reſolve upon in this weigh 7... 


2 f 


( atter 1U RN 11 90169 Nt 92011 10 NV ach ſo 
e HT” dest feconded byodier-whs ſpoke. like: him;Motion to 
in al mafifier, without making any particular poppen all 

Ke ouch” Tate and Sir Henry Vane nttovediexsf.om poſts. 

6 to have all 28 patliament excluded from cm Ibid. 

minis and offt This motion was long debated, ànd at T e 5 


be . voices, and a e e 6, e 


ine 


15 att r oe to ore 4 Ba re on this affair Jagling the 
wall as on tlie intended new model of the army, Which had Bb. 11 
been alſo voted, though I could not find the day. The ; 
14th of December this ordinance'was again taken into con- 
ſideration, and canvaſſed in A grand committee very ſeri - 
ouſty on both ſides r. The 18th the faſt was kept, and the The ſelf. de- 
10 the ordinance paſſed the houſe of commons. It was *Ying ordi- 
called %% Jolf-Uenying ordinance, beeauſe the houſe in paſſing ＋ 2 
it, renounced their own advantages. 1+ " mons, 
The affair however was not finiſhed till the W had n 
proved of the ordinance, to which they were by no means Th, 4 
inclined. On the contrary, at a conference with the com · reject it. 
mons, they urged ſeveral reaſons againſt it. Whereupon, _ 
the 13th of January, the whole houſe of commons went up Naalef. ; 
to the peers with a meſſage to preſs them to paſs the ſelt- 


denying ordinance. Nevertheleſs they rejected it tha fame 


Nene this, the commons TY in form- The com- 
= + a new model of the army, which they voted ſhould con- ms 
fit, in the whole, of one and twenty thouſand men, namely, r 
ſix thouſand horſe, one thoufand dragboons, and fourteen Whitelock, 
thouſand foot: "that the horſe ſhould be divided into ten re- 19 

iments; the dragoons into ten ſingle companies; and the ah 
oot into ten regiments of at leaſt twelve hundred men each. 


Aſter chat, Fon appointed Wr e F . 175 . r 


. oe 2 _ 
ba vis on to, Fairfax ge 


f White eloc ſpoke 1 bee - i{ nions n it; which they hayingnera. 
his Tpecch in his memorials, p. 119. done, the lords ad on Jandary 7, the 


9 131 


— Yeaſdns that were given 
the ſelf-denying edinance; eo in 
Raſf worth, Jom. VI. 0 hk was. 
ſent up to the lords, 
Mr.Piexpoint : but their Jordſhips did 
not begin their debates: about it till 


December 430; and then they committed 


it to eight lords, to report their ppi- 


p. 
cember 21, by 


conference here mentors. Idem, 
UN 


de gan to luereaſe the groat difference be- 


2 And WS 81. | Whitelock, Set 


tween the two houſes of pA 


Which ſwelled to ſo great height, 38. 
will be ſeen. area. e 


p. A3: 


% 
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164% 5. ray font to the lord Fairfax who cominianded in the north, 
SRL This done, they paſſed an ordinance for raiſing money for 
R 27- the; maintenance of the army which was to ſerve under the 
: derte. pot „ r of the new general; and on the 28tHñfñ of January 

„ ſent it up to che lords for chilr- concumence n! Phe lords 
Clrrendan, ſcrupled to-conſent to ſeveraÞ articles concerning the nomi- 
The 1. nation ut, the principal oſfcers. But as there wert but few 
2 ent tb it, phers, they were told, they would de themſelves unſpeak- 
vi. nu able prejudice if they pretended to oppoſe the reſolutions of 

* the tommons, and in ſhorty that their concurrence was not 
neceſlary. In all appearance, this made the lords paſs the 
oldinance the 1 5th of February, without any amendments 2. 

Fairfax gives, The 19th of the ſame month Sir Thomas Fairfax, being 
A LY conducted to the houſe by four members, was complimented 
colonels. by the tpeaket. After that, he delivered/a" liſt bf the colo- 
1d. p. 13. nels he had appointed, by virtue of a clauſe in His commiſ- 
ſion, 8 whom there was not a ſingle member of parli- 

ament 3 here was alſo upon this oceafidn” ſome differ- 
— zi ence between the to houſes. But after ſeveral conferences, 

tcme Jonds approved of the'lift the {8th of March. 

1645. Thus che neu model was conpleated, and though the 
The corn- , ſolf- denying ordmance had been thrown out by the lords, 
2 Job the commons had-now-'obtained,” by empowerjng the ge- 
denying or- neral to nominate the officers of the army, the excluſion of 
dinznce the members of parliament from all military poſts. This 
rad. made them hope, it would not be impoſfible to eat their 

ordinance'to pals. And indeed, they reſumed the debate of 

it Mach 24; and on- the 37ſt, it was ſent up to the lords 
Eſex, Den- for their content,” though they had already refülcd it. Then 
bigh, ant [the carls of Eſſex, Bendigh, and Mancheſter, perceiving it 
- — would be in vain to ſtrive againſt the ſtream, and that their 
their com- houſe Was riot in condition 70 withſtand the commons, ſur- 
miſſions, 


are N rendered their commiſſions; and received the thanks of both 


Ruch rh, houlſes 490 5 wy exe tay, the * of April, the lords paſſed 
VI. p. 45. 70 191 the 
Clarendon. 192; T wis to the. | Dokl by: the FAB ed Weh fun,” | Ruſhworth, 
ens nranthiy fi of Forty. four thopſand, Tom. VII p. e 

| nine Tundred and fifty fi ve pounds, to 2 The lords did not 2 this ardi- 


be 6e ne @flefinient - proportionably "nance 44! April 5 See Ruſhwortk, 
weden 2 every caunty Tom. VI. p. 14. 


Rr 7 1 For Aka WIS 
2 * Mie RY Wha! er. wh 8 Far? _ Cray rd, e Tagelsſby, 
Das Jo | Lively, e Berkley, #129" Montague, 
22 Graves, Flectwocd, £A. Aldr: = Pickering, 
— Sheſſzeld, Roſliter, | . Holborn, Ems "© 
Ses of Vennirteny! © Sir Rob Pye. © 25 TForteſcue, Kainſborow. 


Red tofwedtenn' the wal -of Elfer, ment of 10 0001, per annum, tor 


eck exrreſſess it, p. 121.) metly gr: anted ©@ him, out, of delinquents 
nr was Made tor the N - Eſtates," % 


1.79 7 9. #-* ” 
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the. ſelf-denying. ordinance; and thus ended this affair, 1645. 
which had been depending four months 9. 
When it is conſidered, with what earneſtneſs tho! com-Remark 00 
mons proceeded in the ſelf-denying ordinance, orie is apt at inet the 
firſt to believe, either that the number of the Inde pundents commons. 
W ſuperior in the houſe, or that the members were 
very diſintereſted. But neither of theſe was the caſe The 
preſbyterians ever preſerved a- ſuperiority of number, . which 
became ſtill greater by the members excluded: from their 
poſts, who. not being employed in the army or elſewhere, 
increaſed their party in the parliament. As to the diſinte- 
reſtedneſs of the members, it is not to be imagined, that 
men who, had till now expreſſed ſuch a greedinefs, ks to 
monopolize, as I may ſay, and ingroſs to themſelves all the 
99 5 of truſt and profit, ſhould thus ſuddenly change from 
black to white, and ſincerely deſire to relinquiſh them. But 
the caſe. Was, they were attacked on their weak fide, and 
ſo.could indicate themſelves only by ſhewing a diſintereſt- 
edneſs, Which might at leaſt make it doubttul, whether it 
was through ſelfiſhneſs that they had ingroſſed to themſelves 
all the offices and poſts. The independents, before they 
diſcovered their deſign, had taken care to prepoſſeſs the peo- 
ple with ſuch plauſible reaſons, that the parliament was in 
danger of being entirely deſerted, if they undertook to juſtity 
their conduct, and maintain their partiality. This certainly 
was what cauſed the ordinance to paſs, though it was ma- 
nifeſty deſigned to ruin the preſbyterian party. For though 
their ſuperiority of number in the parliament did not ceaſe, 
the independents knew, that by having the army on their 7 
ſide, it would be in their power to obey the parliament no TRE 
farther than they pleaſed. | According to this they bent all 
their endeayours, as ſoon. as things were regulated as they 
; had projected. The new general was reckoned à zealous 
preſbyterian, and by that che parliament had been allured * 
; to chuſe him. But Cromwell had ſuch an influence over omwell's 
him, that he made him do whatever he pleaſed. He had power over 
artfully perſuaded him, that his ſole view was the Welfare the 1 
- of religion, and the good of his country, and thereby pre- 
pared him to receive his counſels, and place an entire con- 
hdence in him. For though the independent party began 
to thow themſelves very openly, they did not yet pretend 
1 Here ended (ſays Whitelock) the party looked upon the new army, and 
firſt ſcene of our tragic civil wars, in new officers, wich much contempt, 
the Exit of this brave perſon Eſſex, and the new model Was by them in 


who being ſet aſide, and many gallant ſcorn called the nem neddis. Memoirs, 
men his officers with him, the king's p. 240... 


us 
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| o form 4 ſep 88 that of the-pietby 
ina . an a year before 19 5 appearad if Nr. entirely 


Cromwell vell's ulmatke ere N more than any other 1 
dit ſſimula- 
tion, A* 


Holly. ang intend nd offs the. finn eſtabliſhnis t of preſby. 
. ©. 1 


a5 he nr eneral and ma e, im act according to His views, 
= ric 9 05 to which gh hor to "1k 


4 85 of be Ge. in new ing the 
i ang. The the feet whom, the indepen- 


dents Hong they could Frye 0," might keep their com- 


tould not 0 executed wok the king RE op This 
Was neceſſarily to be SET and 65 uently, all riſques 
were to be run to put a ſpeedy. eee, on to the war, as 
nothing could be more pre} udicial to them than its conti- 
nuation. 
The general As ſoon as Sir Thomas Fairfax had 880 his commiſ- 
rey the ſion. from, the parliament, he came to Windſor, his head 
April z. . quarters, and from thence, ſent commiſhoners where-ever 
Ruſhworth, there were troops, to form the new regiments, and diſband 
Mr b. 16. the ſupernumerary officers. No doubt, theſe commiſſioners, 
Holles, who were moſtly general. officers, had private inſtructions 
RY 2 cerning the officers, they were either to continue or 
x ph, an Cromwell had framed in great meaſure theſe 
inſtructions, though he did not appear to be concerned. 
Ahe Parliament undertook this reform. in a very dangerous 
ens feaſon „ It Was in April, when the king Was preparing 
to take the field. If unhappily, they had met with reſiſt- 
| = in the troops, as many were apprehenſive, and if this 
| had occaſioned. revolts, which might eaſily have 
ee by. the inſtigations of the diſbanded officers, they 
4h would. have, been without an, army, at the beginning of a 
campaign, and conſequently unable. to withſtand the king's 
ures: But they heard with pleaſure, that every thing was 
3 | N effected 
OY Maj or · — s, ke wre 
ä eker 22255 e 
ting five regiments of Ear $ forces p. 17. Sprigtze, p. 9» 
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5518255 oe 
e 
as ooner tO; What was to be done to pr 


Pay tor action; During this "tithe, he receivee 


"the Cromwelr 


1 towards nah 
A — $-* Oxford. 


1 875 at Winder all April, wb 4 * Tree 


— 


the comm 75 of both kingdoms *, infotming Rim, Roſhuckth, 


thas th ie ki ng. had ſent to Prince 
him with — thouſand borſe. Wherefore, he Was i ord a 
to, * a; party of horſe towards Oxford to kinder 3 7 
junction. And as the ſelf-den ying ordinance was not ae 
place till after forty days, bam on the 1 3th of Wig? the” 
charge of this PR. was by the committee particularly re-* 
commended to lieutenant-general Cowell. dns 
Cromwell departing from Windfor the 2 4th of Apt „Exploits of 
met, near Mlip-bridge 2, with a'brigade of ao king's Fig fe, Cromwell 
conſiſting of the queen's, 8 and three other regiments, And 2 3 =o 
GN rout them 3. T hen he marched to Sir T homas Sprigge. 
Coggin's at Blechington, where colonel Windebank, ſecre- 
tary Wandebank's ſon, kept a garriſon | for the king, an and 
ſummoned the colonel with a ſharp meſſage, who immedi- 
ately ſurrendered. The king was. fo incenſed at his cowar- The king 
dice, that he cauſed him to 18 condemned by a cquncil * 
war, and afterwards ſhot to death. Cromwel gained ſome bank to be 
other advantages in thoſe parts, but Was repulſed in COW: 
allault upon Farrington. . * n 


upert, to come a Ie bitt F. 9.3.2. 


After the earl of Eſſex's dltatter in Cornwall, the be 46. P45 7 
ment was very weak in the weſtern counties. They had in The king 3 


Norſetſhire only Poole, Lyme, and Weymouth ;'in Devon- Fa bencge 


on- Taunton. 


ſhire, Plymouth alone, and that beſieged; aud in Sotnerſet- Clarendon, 


ſhire, only Taunton, cloſe] inveſted by Sir Richard Green- T. II. p. 491, 


vil, and in great diſtreſs. The  parliamens fearing to loße Tir 3 


that important place, ſent expreſs orders to 18 ral to receives or- 
march with his Whole army and raiſe the ſiege, not ci. bers to re- 
dering that the midland counties would be ie defcheele Beten 4 
oh as the king was going to take the field. Mea wle, Rutworth, 
WP 7 05 19 1 5 Id 1 77 began mis 32 dhe .. p. 25, 
oth o ri on the 7th of May w * 
b. 85 N 2 wor * . 0 
e co mittee o oth Kingdoms having i igence, e is re- 

that. the Vine Was on the 7th "of May to Read b | 545 
perceiyed ther? error in ſending all their forces intò che W LN 6, 
ad feaving t the middle of the Lichten defenceleſs. Where 

WE > 7 7 vigadl yods wal fore 

12 From whom the parliament' s ar- Oxford, as the prince was to come 


i was benerally to receive its orderd. ſrum about Worceſtdr- dice d 
R1thworth, tom, VI. p. „ 22 Her majeſty n ſtandard was take 


He was ordered to mach beyond * to hundred ane 1d. p. 243 


+ bi. \t 2 err ; 131 = 
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fore tfley F atche® wich all an order d the neral, 
PER ich fe i him at- Baade to return ac wen 


— — (to felieve TLaunton!“ The general r 
. nd detached eclone! Welden ich about Five tho 
Taunton. Aud erghtegfi hundred horſe to Taunton, returned 


May 83. { 
1 a Nee ee e hi 
_— N the Approach 6f che party ſent t&'Falintony Sir Richard 
Taunton is iſed the” lege of that place, where relief could 
raiſes, and Hf Ting more Teaſofiiblyy ſo much was it preſſed. Bit 
N. lic after, general Going came into Somefſetſhire with 
Ibjo. cat kfffes thou fanck RAHE; Piven him by the king when he heard 
Ela 1 JL antfax' Was markt to the weſt. Then, Greenvil f joining 
T.li, p.519, him; they went together, and laid ſiege again to Taunton, 
here the party that relieved-the town were ſhut up. 
The bios * During theſe motions of the parliaments forces, the king, 
marhes * on tRe yth of May, took the field, and marched with about 
8 11 eight defi: men” towards” Cheſter, to relieve the place, 
befiege it; bllicged' by Sir William Brereton 1. But ke heard by the 
Ruſhworth, way, the Kere Was raiſeil; and having nothing more to do 
VI, F. 29. tiers; "marched te Leiceſter, which he took. dy ſtorm the 
eee ee ee e 
Re takes © Mean time, the omilctnent! perceiving t the king was 
5 — 9! matching” towards Cheſter, ſent orders to general Fairfax to 
Rufiwcath, befieve Oxford. Accordingly Fairfax approached the city, 
„VI. Hugs ind” begin - the ſiege. But within a few days, the parlia- 
e ment having intelſigence of the taking of Leiceſter, were 
s ere the King's deſign was to enter the aſlociated 
* 222 ö and therefore ordered their general to raiſe 
. * the th ege of Oxford, and follow the king. Fairfax there- 
Gege, and foe arched away on the ch of June. As, very likely, 2 
rerun battle would quickly enſue,” he writ'to defire the parliament 
the king.) 1 with Cromwell's abſence from the houſe, and to 


6, 40 
*. 11 Him to march to the army, and command the horſe, 


enn 100 was” readily granted, Thus, Cromwell, who had 
pete whe en on of the mol > forward to paſs the ice for the 

by amen bf. eKtiſiba of the members of parliament from all offices and 
"the bouſee r Pots, civil and military, was the only perſon that kept his 
44 ſeat in parliament, and bis command in the army. This 
WHEL) 2 Word Sa vety honorable diſtinction for” him, were there 


ad. *. 486," or, dom tofſu ect; 4s Was awing to Ein keien 24 


311 . 15219.t 01 915154 of 1 he 24 Yo ents Mean 
» Mem, 11 p T T It wa prince Rupert that ad- 825 8 tom. 2. p. 501, 502. 
the to march into the dortn 2 This was much ſpoken abr inſt 
Wit The reſt of His council by Eſſex's party, as à breach of the 
85 marching into the weſt. "fe 4f-cevyidg 2 1141 a diſcoverj 
CAT. Mee : 


of 


DE NGL AND. 9 


formedfithe fiege-of -Oxford,, big did not yet know.it was — <p 


maileds and that the enemy was marching directly toward The king's 
in; + I is malle him reſblve to move towards Oxtord, ae nal] 


ofdet-66, relieve k city of ſo great, importance to him, To VI. ,. 20, 
- that) erid, he engamped at ene, from whence, 36, 4, 
ſent an expreſs to general Goring, to order him to come. and n 
join Him wirt all Poſible ſpesd. Here it was he teceived % 386. 
intelligence, that Fairfax Was drawn off from xford —_— 
Had beef repulſed with great loſs, in an aſſault upon Borffal 
houſes? His troops, as was: uſual! with them, were ſo Ibis, 
elated at this nes, that they imagined; the enemies to be in 
the utmoſt conſternation, which ought to be improved by 
immediately giving them battle, The king himſelf was pre- 
poſſeſſed with this notion, Which made him contemn his 
enemies, and unfortunately induced him to advance to Da- 
ventry in Northamptonſhire, in a belief it would always be 
in his power to fight when he pleaſed, and that his enemies 
would never dare to attack him. Qtherwiſe, he might have 14. p. cog, 
retited to Leiceſter, and there quietly expected the three 
- thouſand- men, - colonel Gerratd was to bring him from 
Wales, and Goring's three thouſand horſe from the welt. 
As to Goring, an accident happened, which very much goings 
conduced to haſten a battle, Fairfax had ſent a man to letter to tht. 
Oxford, who-pretending to ſerye the king, had managed fo 2 
artfully; that ſecretary Nicholas had intruſted him with a Ruſworth, 
cket to general Goring, who was before "Taunton, This VI. p. 49. 
man having diſcharged his commiſſion, Goring thought he 
could not employ, to carry a letter to the king, a more 
truſty meſſenger than the perſon ſent to him by ſecretary 
Nicholas. He gave him therefore a letter for the king, 
wherein he told his majeſty, that he hoped. to be maſter of 
Taunton in a ſhort time, conjuring him not to engage, but 
to ſtand upon the defenſive, for he did not queſtion, in 
twelve or fourteen days to join him with the forces under his 
command. The king knew nothing of the letter which 
was brought to Fairfax. But it convinced the parliament- f 
generals of the abſolute neceſſity of fighting, before that aid fees to 
ſhould eame to the king TE OR. 86 
Purſuant to this reſolution, Fairfax continued to advance he ya, 
towards the king, who being better informed of the number reſolves; the 
aud deſigns of his enemies, reſolved to retire to Leiceſter, ame. 


Clarendbn, 
18 of the intentions to continue whom lock, p. 145. Ky 82. NA 21 r 

they pleaſed, -and to remove others In Bucki Shamſhixe, held by the 

0 from commands, ndtwithſtanding their + livery of a horn. ..Chlonel Campion 

former fclf-genying pretences, White- was governor gf it, Idem. p. 146. 
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1 H E „HIS T O R dF 
To. that purpoſe, he began to march towards Harborough, 


Ruſhworth, aliove wa miles bebind. That ſame night, he [beard the 


VI. p. 41. 


Whitelock, 


Battle of 
Naſeby, in 
Northamp- 
tonſhire, 


1 14. 
arendon, 
II. p. 507. 
&c 


&c, 


Whitelock. 
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enemies were within {ix miles of Harborough, and indeed 
generale lreton, Cromwell's ſont in- law, had now fallen up- 
on ſomęg of the king's quarters, and taken ſeveral priſoners, 
Whereupon it was reſolvrd at a council of war, held in the 
night, to march back and meet the enemy: q conſidering the 
impoſſibility: of: going to Leiceſter, without expoſing the rear 
tot certain uction. So, the king returning in the morn- 
ing, the z4th of June, met the'/parliamentarians, Who up- 
on news of his march had drawn. up near Naſeby. Here 
was ſought the fatal battle that decided the quarrel between 
the king and the parliament; S RNYW OI  etLawmatd 


Prines Rupert commanded the right wing of the king's 


artny, and Sir Marmaduke: Langdale the left. Sir Jacob 
Aſtley l led the main body of the foot, and the king was at 
the head of the reſerve of horſe 2. On the parliament's 


ſide, the right wing of horſe was commanded by Cromwell, 


the leſt by Ireton. General Fairfax, and major- general 


Prince Rupert began with charging the left wing, com 


manded by Ireton, and aſter a long conflict, wherein he 


met vrith great reſiſtance, broke that body of horſe, put 
them to flight, and chaſed them almoſt to Naſeby town 4. 
In his return, he loſt ſome time in trying to become maſter 
of the parliamentꝰ's artillery. He even ſummoned the train, 


here his van arrived, wh the teſt! of the atmyowas yet 


Ruſhworth, Skipport, were both at the head of the main- body, the firſt 
VI. P. 42» on ther right, and the other on the left Jin 9 1 


but, they being well defended with fire - locks, and a rear 


guard, and he without foot, he could not execute his deſign. 

At the ſame time, Cromwell was ingaged in a very ob- 
ſtinate fight with Sir Marmaduke Langdale, but at length 
the king's horſe took to flight, and were purſued about a 
quarter of a mile. After that, Cromwell leaving a party 
of horſe to oppoſe the king's, in caſe they ſhould rally, re- 


| | | turned 
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Lately created lord Aſtley of Read- e 

ing.. I Yor eee 7 1199 29714) in all but about ſeven thouſand four 
2 Though Rapin quotes Ruſhworth, hundred men. Tom. II. p. 506. 

lle has 6llowed the diſpoſition of the 3 The reſerves were, brought up by 

army, ag related by Clarendon. For col. Rainſborough, Hammond, and 


bot\Ruſliworth®dhd Whitclock fay, Pride; | Ruſhworth, Tom. VI. P. 42. 
the hing tommanded the main body 4 Teton had his, horſe killed under 
hinaſelf, Bit qutob Aſtley, with the him, uns run through the thigh, . 


earl vf Lindy] the right-hand reſerre, wounded in the face, with à pike, and 


42. The King's forces, according to Whitelock, B. 450. wn, tw 


the lord Clarendon 's computation, were 


and Utli ci Garand Sir George Lifte!! i made priſonex, but tound means to el ⸗ 
the left, Ruchworth, Tom. VI. p. cape: upon the turn of the battle. 
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turned with ſpeed to che field of batte, where his aſſiſtanco 164 
rede eee by his friends. 492 117 e id 21901: 1645. 
-Dhe patlianent'ly ſoot were ingaged with the king's, ant! 
begum to be pfeſſedoin ſuch a mannet, that they wereruü nn 
oreat diſbrlerom Orämwell, who was returned vidtotiousyy ͤ᷑ 
changed the face bfi the battle, by charging the king! s ãn· 
fanity in Adnky-who could not ſtand ſo vigorous an Attack 
Fairfax and Skippon, took advantage of this aſſiſtance to 
rally their $roops;>who had been roughly uſed at the bein- 
ing of the battle n, and at laſt, the king's foot were ſo 
routed that there was no poſſibility of. rallying them. 


be ” 


In the mean time, the prince not being yet returned from 
the chace, the king with kis teſerve of horſe, unable 
to charge Cromwell, who was ſtronger than himſelf, and 
was alſo re· joined by the party he had left behind. As ſoon 
as prince Rupert was returned with his victorious horſe, and 
had joĩned the reſerve, the king uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to perſuade them to charge once more the enemy's horſe, 
not queſtioning,” that if he could put them to rout, he 
ſhould -afterwards eaſily vanquiſh the foot. But he could 
not prevail with them to make aà ſecond charge 2. This is 
not very ſtrange, ſince it could not be done without mani- 
ſeſt danger. Fairfax, Skippon, and Cromwell, without 
loſing time in purſuing the king's diſperſed infantry, had 
ſpeedily rallied their troops. They faced the king's horſe, 
and 1 receive, or to charge them. So, to. renew 
the fight, the king muſt, with one ſingle wing of horſe, and 
his ſmall body of reſerve, have fallen upon the enemies 
army, which wanted only the wing that was routed. This 
3 ! q K-41 C3.) M1 4 MORE et 17 Dri . the 

1 Fairfax had his helmet beat off, but he anſwered, He would not fiir 
but however; zid up and down; bare- as long as a man would ſtand.” 
headed, Whereupon, colonel Charles Whitelock, p. 11. 
D'oyley told him, he expoſed himſelf 2 Here the lord Clarendon makes 
to too much danger, and offered him the following remark. This differ- 
his helmet, but he xefuſed it, ſaying, _ ence, ſays he, was obſerved all along in 
« It is well enough, Charles. Then the diſcipline of the king's troops, and 
he ordered him to charge a body of the of thoſe under Fairfax and Cromwell, 
king's foot, which ſtood unbroken in that though the king's troops prevailed 
the front, whilſt he would do the fame in the charge, they ſeldom rallied them - 
in the rear, and meet him in the mid- ſelves again in order, nor could be 
de. Which was done accordingly, brought to make a ſecond! charge the 
In his charge Fairfax killed the enſign, fame day. Wherees the other troops, 
and-one of 'P"owtey's troopers took the if they prevailed, or though they were 
colours, bragging; be Had killed the | beaten, - preſently rallied again, and 
enſign, for which D'oyley chiding him; ſtood in good order, till they received 
Farfax ſaid, “ Let him alone, I have new orders. The ſame thing, he ſays, 
« hönour enough,” let him take that was not obſervable in the forces under 
„ bondur to Rimſelf.“ Skippon be- Eſſex and Waller. Clarendon, Tom. 
ng wounded in the beginning of the II. P · 508. ETOatl. N 141 
feht, was deſired to ge off the vals, 7 * or grit ts 
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1635. the Cavaliers clearly perecivs and was what hindered 
ccm | 1— Wee dars. At the fame time, =_ 
1 pp. W de them to take, to flight, of 

0 : A * furniſhed er N Jr a pretence. Robeft Dalziel earl of 
e _ f ewarth, ſeeing” the * notwithſtanding the unn il- 
. of His ohn f > bent u pon charging the enemies, 

i Mk Ain gal, Str., 2 you'go upon your death 


4% 5 %% ar infant And Withal, Tayi aying bol! of the king's 
meek ” dufned his hotſt to the right. The king's cavaley 
toute 


ug his m Horſe turned, without knowing th 
. 55 KoR Gee do diſdand, and rode upon he ſ = 


bictde lerne behig them. So, the king was alſo Sea 
"tetire, and 0 lis Egemies maſters of the field. Al 
is mfantry were {6 "diſperſed, that "the. enemies took as 
His cabinet AP "priſoners as they ed. He joſt his whole train of 
n Artillery, all his bag and baggage, with his cabinet, where- 
Clarendon, iti were his moſt ſecret papers and letters,, which the parlia- 
U. p. Ses. ment w were ſo cruel as to ptint and publiſh, particularly his 
8 let concerning che tr aty of Ubtido e, of which the 
4010 1 Has before” ſeen forme extracts. A Aber this, he was 
more able to being x conſiderable : army into the field. 
Aid, there were not flain on the King's tide above {ix 
hundred men, but arnohgſt them were more than one hun- 
100 and fift offcers; and > the enemy took above 
| fie thöufar priforiers *. Free 
He ters > The King and prince” Rupe Rupert that ſame day retreated by 


1 Leicęſtet to ald de la Zouch, from whence, after a few 
Clarendon, | bouts 'refteſhinent, they continaed their march with their 


I. p. 50g.” horſe im very great diforder to' Hereford, where they parted. 
ine Prince Rupert haſted to Briſtol, to prepare the city for a 
Rupert ts ſiege, there being great likelihood; it would quickly be at- 


1 tacked: © The king ede into Wales, and made ſome ſtay 


my nat Ragland-caſtle, not defpairing of being able to form an- 


other army in thoſe parts. The reaſon is unknown, why 
1 "He was bent, contrary to all appearance, upon raiſing a new 

Y, niet! in' Wales, and and the nelghdouring, counties, inſtead of 

Lo retiree ge . marching 
vice 10 N89 If nun lien 


1 ©; Whitelock — Sat on the par- — — h were the burying places 
Mwent $ fide were wounded and fam ol dead men ang horſes. This town 
ubobe à thouſand officers and common is ſaid by 0 ne, to ſtand upon 15 
ſoldiers; and, that the king ſhowed - higheſt, group in England. Addit, 

"himſelFthis 0% a courageous general, Camden. une. If, the day Tr 

teepitig Ubſe With his horſe, and- in the pa mliame t, ceived, the news of 

2 — rall eh ber encounters. this victory, bot how x were. 7 80 

Mer. 151. This battle was fought y the city of: ae key Grocers-bal! ; 

"ih 2* ROW. field, on the north - 3 after dinner ſung the 40th 
weſt ſide. \ Nuſcby, abqut a mile Am, and] To parted. Sad 
"road thete art” iow. 7 "ſighs: ot a ee, . t ee actit 
fight remaining, exceptin 8 om "few * | | 


© 4 
aw w.acvs. ww.” © 


* 


$177 2 po 
ang...1645, 
vil with which he might haye long continued the Wa,, 
Mean while, Faitfax advanced towards Leiceſter, which Leicefter 
e e e the, eee. 
Naſeby. © Then, be marched with all ſpeed, to, the Nell, june 1, 
where it was very necellary to lead the/army, as well, to e- Rehe, 
lieve Taunton and the party there ſhut up, as to, redugg, 10 , F. 
the obedience of the parliament the weſtern counties, Mhie into che 8 


OF ENGLAND. 
idkeking into the welt with his borle, where he had, 
body, of "troops, under tbe command bf Goring. and 


* 


= 


* 
n 


were All for the king. At the approach of the army, 
ring raiſed the ſiege of Taunton, i, and in few days, Was de- Tanten i. 
feated'by Fairfax at Langport, who. killed many of his men, relieved, and 
took twelve hundred horles, and fourteen hundred prifogers &. Goring de- 
This victory was followed with the taking of Bridgewater, tel. 5 
Bath, and Sherburn, after which, Fairfax laid liege tod ens 


oy | Clarendon; 
Briſto]. II. p. 517. 


It. was univerſally expected, prince Rupert would, ac- *<. 
cording to cuſtom, perform wanders in * Lag f this ef wag 
city, which was ſtrongly garriſoned 3 and well ſtored with Fairfax be- 
proviſions and ammunition, Nay, the prince himſelf had eg _— 
ſent the king word, he hoped to hold out at leaſt four Aug. 22. 
months. And yet, the parliament-army approaching the which ſur- 
lies drawn about the place, and repulling feveral follies, render re- 
the prince, upon the firft ſummons, agreed to capitulate. ogg _ 
Fairfax came near the lines the 23d of Auguſt, and the ca- Ruſbworth, 
pitulation was ſigned the 10th of September, before che be-. P. 68k 
ſiegers had approached, the walls. When the king heard, CI nenden, 
prince Rupert had ſurrendered Briftal in this manner, he II. P. 532. 
was fo enraged at it, that he ordered him by a letter to de- —— = 
part the kingdom, and revoked all his conimiſſions. The prince Ru- 
3 publiſhed a maniſfeſto in vindication of his conduct. pert. 

ut he did not ſufficiently demonſtrate the neceſſity of ſur- <p 535. 
rendering ſo ſoon a place of ſuch importance 4. Vi. © bo. 
_ Immetliately after the taking of Briſtol, Fairfax marched xairfax's 
again to the welt, as well to relieve Plymouth which was progreſs in 
fill inveſted 5, as to ſubdue all thoſe counties to the parlia- — _ 
ment. But to prevent the miſchiefs incurred by were of Serge. 
ain ac 50 $1299 $4544 $5457 ten 240 ug 15.4 101974 VV ſlex 


7 


5 


7 Sir John” Digby," brother to 'Sir dted foot, and Afecen hundred auxili- 
 Kenelm Digby, onthe king's de; and aries, em. p. 167. Wee "a 
ten the parſiiment"s, Clone! Lloyd, © 4 He came afterwards tithe king 
Fin" we om = 2 75 du- at Newark, to vindicate himſelf, $ 
+ 18, B18 ee. * Rulhworth, | Tom. Clarendon, Tom, II. p, 854. And 
* Ren R e in November, n e 2 


A: 
a % 


del ſays, there were nine - che. parliament 40, go. beyand ſea 
teen hundred Y | 1 , And two thou - "Whitelock $44 Le 2 on [ . 
(und horſe , Aken, p. 15 b hap ain, 0 3 P 7 7 


+) 111 9 STC 7 1 1 18 

* . bs ” ' 1 s d had been o 7 0 I 
3 The'garriſon ä „ we i 
hundred hatſe, two thouſand five hung 
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161. Elte chte kit year," for Want of au opel! ce arne with 
ES Ne. 5 7 5 {Sl * \ 51 'of hbrſe, ts 
*** S Places a8 mi; c Hin er Milt ce unjeation. * 


40 dere 1 . ugh ven Oc 
ay gar ſe itz e d ti 


= 10 Ht 0 Sehe BI ſelf ec Bath che 5 
1 mained till His or ers were 415 | 
2. Crowell wich bis\party appeared be LI e the 
Waben, Dev in elſe, ruate-in the e e between 
3 ” EA] and the weſtern counties. governor Sit 
Xn yd made 1 OW of och, but how- 


Sept. 23. 8 00 Late on Jorrow, 'The day Cromwell 


detached colonel, Pickering, who became tp of Lay. 
cock Houſe, where was 4 garfiſon of the King's kept by co- 
lonel, Bovile. After OS, Pi r. rejoined the army, as 
ity 295 colonel Rain Berkley caſtſe having been ſur- 
4 26; | xetigered. by the 585 Re Charles Lucas upon articles. 
e. 97 Seßtembet the 26th, the general called x equncil of war, 
PR Where it Was relolvet that the army fhould march farther 
. Weftward. But as the prince of Wales, the king's eldeſt 
c. ſon, Was in thoſe. parts With Goting's, -GrenviPs, and ſome 
| other troops ne altogether made a confiderable body, 
the general | apptehenſive of meeting many difficulties 
in that Aren and therefote though Neid! incumbent upon 
Ruchworth; Hün to fecure Ng cotnmuttication with 7 * To that 
VL p. 91, purpoſe, he detached” Cromwelt once more with orders to 
Sad ür to take the Caſtle of Wincheſter, and then Ba- 
fin -houſe, which had been twice beſieged'i in vain. © 
e Gehen with his wonted activity, marching directly 
to W incheſter took the city and e upon articles. A 
complaint being made by fome of che garriſon that they 
3055 ade. in their marching out, he cauſed ftrict in. 
be, made after che offenders, of whom fix were 
. 1d eoridewm ned to die. After lots caſt for their lives, 
ne, 6. lot it was, Was executed; J the other five 
\ e 1 Sir Thomas Glemham gove of Oxford, to 
654 ith I he pleaſed. But the governo Tent them 
ith an” acknowledgrt gment of "CromwelPs uſtice 3 and 

ih a Yang 21 70 Dane 901 19019 b 
fcheſtst, Ctemwell Adv aneed to Biſing, "the 
| e matquis of Wincheſter; Which-he Having for. 
= Kept Lartilon chete for the king's As he refiffed d 
1 res — | oy | by Pry kate KG 

ev * it 

had no more - which reaſon e | 


ci 2 
böte ot 


kin 
ground in Rey 1 aſing-houſe, 5 N To 
cond 1 adventure as he did, and 15 
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0 ſuddenly. nk bo y aſſaulted, N 163 e . 


1 0 1 and al be Pup Foil uk 8 
to a perk Lan — 4, ama 
5 Et arr e r 


Fal ax urſu 154 ae * E. Ibid. 
"ovens i Jp ſolved at ac 1 eil 1 15. 
war to orm & 105 they 4 con! ie How | 
tog pr pres le ER 1 7 - that, appened to break, -$ © Ob, 15. 
„Which ing own, the ſoldiers, 
8 1 0 for oy ers, poſſeſſed 5 of the town, 
that, the army 8 towards Exeter, the, C pita tale. 9: 
o Devonhie, ut as this place was ſtrong, and w gar- 60 eb. a8, 
ng, and; 1 een not proper or. ſo important 1 10 iege, 
it Was reſolved to block it up till i it could be inveſ lieg in 
form. 8 I" 
Whilt the bo eral. was em di in orderi the block The prince 
ade, which held gill [ee bully neceſſary of Wales 


FL, adembles an 
X 1 0 prince of ales had army in the 


time, to afſemb! 9 1 100 king's forces i in thoſe parts, v wich the weft, 
wi .of Cort N „ aud form, an army of eight Henan Ruſhworth, 


LA the FIPS 5 55 Preparing te to March * 5. 95+ | 


tax 

m by advancing as marches to- 

bs, ſurpriſed a briga pf wards him, 
Ventworth, ar 2 5 took % 

| between three ag 12. hundred ee 'T his obliged t Why Vie prince 


king 8 generals to proceed with | more. caution, raiſe the block- retires Ln 
ade of «Argh to ge a e their Ys and of 2 Cornw: 


oy 


* 


Na he took 155 05 the ſealon not Fire uf 2 e- 
it in form. 5 Wh "1.9 — 
\fter all theſe advantages, Fair fax. retur ned to xeter, He com- 
and niſhed__ the blockade of that city Shortly after, he lee _ 
leſt the command of it 155 Sir Hadres Waller, 01 Vent — 
himſelf to WOE e. lord H piſs bg was marching to the 16. p. oh. 


# YT 3% 


Ce © Wl Gor 10 the head of feen or eight thouſand njen, e, 
pring, bein 1 into. France, the prince fl. 5. 483, 


Wal had given the command of his army to thi 155 Kc. 559. 


1 ty dFqirt9x; approaching the, enemies, hear the I yr ras. 
Hoy optoy. FR fee ed in "Torrington, to oblige. hi mz, either. 
ty attack, , us; ade a, poſted, ar. to cep che 
. rainy ſeaſon, in a country where thete were 
on nl 86 ter his army from the Weather. Fairfax 
8 inconvenieneies * Jeauing er es 


7 , £ * 
malt: 4 SON * 


ts, 
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5.99. J hort, 


Was retired into Cornwal 1. 


He follows , Alfter this freſh, victory, F airfax judg d, his main buſineſs 
him into was, utterly to deſtroy the enemies horſe that eſcaped from 


38 Torrington, conſiſting of three thouſand, and to hinder 
P.uſhworth, them from joining the king. Inſtead. therefore of returning 
VT. p. 103, #60 Exeter, he reſolyed to march into Cornwal with his 
Spdege. whole army. He ſet out the * of February, and ſeizing 
lacadann the paſſes of the river Tamar, left chere ſtrong guards, as 


H. g. zog. alſo in all places where he thought the enemies might try to 


+ pals, in caſe they intended, as Was very likely, to join the 
bing. The lord Hopton finding Fairfax was advancing to- 
Wards him, and nqt being able to fight him, quitted Bodmin, 
Where he had ed himſelf, and retired farther weſtward, 

_ Meanwhile, Fairfax ſtill advanced, taking all poſſible care 

4 guard all the paſſes by which the enemy might eſcape 

The prince: The approach of the parliament- army cauſed the prince 
of Wales of Wales to reſolve to ſecure his pexſon by retiring into 
FT, eh Scilly, where he ſafely arrived 2. Mean while, the lord 
* Hopton was extremely embaraſſed, and the more, as the 
hworth, people of the county who before were devoted to the king, 


Ru 


Ie. 10% began to alter their minds, and even voluntarily offered 


_ +. hemſelves to general Fairfax, to block up the paſſes and 
hinder the king's forces fram. eſcaping. ; At laſt, the parlia- 
ment- army approaching Truro, where Hopton had his head- 

2 n 55„%%%%%%FC tn quarters, 


pere were not above five hun- find 4Simfdf in à probable danger of 
++ ace Nain, the greateſt part were diſ- falling into the enemy's hands, to - 

S T Among the colours were ta- tire into Denmark, or ſome other place 

U ne tors fiopton s enn, with this dtepondifer. See Clarendon, Tom. II. 
tte, Les ill Atrive to ferwe my ſowe- . 540, 5434. The prince, on AP") 

- Þacign king. Ruſhworth, Tom. VI. 46, embarked tor Jericy, Abele 
. ; „due Jagded the next day, and Tram 
2 2 king/bis father, by two let, - thenog paſted, into France. Ide. 
ters dated Nprerab. 3. and; Necembs; mn. AH. 5. 3, 4 | 

- 7, ordered him, as ſoon as he ſhould cM. 
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rs,” Fairfax ſent and offered him honourable terms if 645-6. 
Would capitulate. Whilft he waited for an anſwer, 
15 advanced towards the enemies, and beating up one of Hopton's 
their quarters, took three hundred horſes. In Hort, not tos ri 


capiulare. By the treaty, figned the 14th of face ir was — 
agreed, that all the forces under the command of the lord II. p. 566. 
4 ſhould within ſix days be diſbanded, with leave to 
go beyond ſea, or to their homes. That all the horſes and 
arms ſhould. be delivered to general Fairfax, and upon per- 
formance thercof, ach trooper ſhould- receive twenty: ſhil- 
lings, or his horſe. That paſſes ſhould be given to ſuch 
as deſired to go beyond ſea, upon their promiſing not to 
bear arms any more againſt the parliament of England 1. 
There were ſeveral other articles, Which it is needleſs. to 
ſpecify, as they concerned only the manner how the treaty 
was to be executed 2. The lords Hopton and Culpepper 
retired to-Seilly before the treaty was ſigned. Thus the 
| king's army in the weſt was intirely diſperſed. . After this, Ruſhworth, 
Fairfax returns before Exeter, which was ſurrendered. upon VI. p. 261, 
articles the gth of April 2646. Wich che taking of that gran 
| city, Fairfax ended his weſtern expedition, which could not render; to 
be more glorious to him, or more advantageous to the par- Fairfax. 
liament, fince the king had neither towns nor forces left in eat 
: the country. SER, | | * 
It is time now to ſee what paſſed in the reſt of the king- 


e dom, whilft the parliament- army was employed in reducing 

0 the weſtern. counties. 9 75 4 4b 

d The Scotch army having taken -Newcaftle in October What the 
1 1644, divided themſelves in two bodies, one whereof be- C0 
85 ſieged Carliſle, which ſurrendered upon articles in] une 1645. ah 
x _ | VI. . 1b. 
a _ The other part of the army durſt not ingage in a ſiege, . . 118. 
ja becauſe the marquis of Montroſe, who E the king inf of 

a Scotland, having had great ſucceſs there, it was to be feared, 

189 


the king would think of ſending him reinforcements. Where- 
r of tore the Scots always kept in a readineſs to oppoſe it. This 


per : "Thoſe that flaye#in England, as 2 Colonel Trevanion, chen with his 
— well foreigners as others, were to bind regiment at Perin, feat to defire to be 
rom | themſelxes for ever but thofe that included in the treaty, as did allo the 
ldem. Vent beyond ſea, only fer three years governor of St. Maw's caſile, that 


not do bear arms aßaihſt the *parka- commands Falmouth-haven. Nuſh- 
ment. Ruflwogth; Tem. VI. Þ. 2&4. worth, Tem. VI. P · 108. 
Vor. X. | ""* 
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1645-6. became ſtill more neceſſary after the battle of Naſeby, there 
being great ſicelihood of the king's reſolving to join the ear! 
of Montroſe with his cavalry. * Beſides, the Scots by keep- 
1.236 ing thus in the middle of the kingdom, prevented the king 
They beſieg: from making new Tevies in thoſe parts. At laſt, after the 
2 taking of Carliſle, the two bodies being rejoined, they be- 
but in vain, fieged Hereford abbut the end of July. But after having 
Id. p. 123. in vain carried on the ſiege above a month, they raiſed it in 
the beginning of September. The earl of Leben their ge- 
neral publiſhed, on this occaſion, a ſort of apology, where- 
in, among other things, he ſaid, that for fix or ſeven months 
pas they had received but one month's pay, that they had 
en promiſed to be ſupplied with all things'neceſlary for a 
hege : in which they had been extremely diſappointed, ſince 
they had received but three pieces of cannon, with fifty 
ball to each: that they had but few horſe, and being in- 
formed the king was 'marching towards them with three 
thoufand horſe, it was impoſſible to continue the ſiege. 
Laſtly, that general Leſley was obliged to go into Scotland 
with his whole party of horſe wot | dragoons, to oppoſe 
Montrofe. | 
They fit After the ſiege of Hereford was raifed, the Scoth army 
a retired into Vorkſhire, complaining pretty openly of being 
1d. p. 126. Intire] y neglected. Whereupon, the parliament aſſigned them 
thirty thouſand pounds, provided they appeared before New- 
ark upon the firſt of November, and ordered that the eaſtern 
aſſociation ſhould pay them fourteen hundred pounds a week. 
The Scots agreeing to theſe terms, the ſiege of Newark 
was begun about the end of October 1645, and laſted till 
May 1646. 88 

Ponfret and In July, Ponfret-caſtle was ſurrendered to the parliament, 
ant ro and four days after, that of Scarborough capitulated alfo, 
upon arti- having maintained a long ſiege under Sir Hugh Cholmley, 

cles. in which Sir John Meldrum was killed. 
_ 2, I left the F. Fo Wales after the battle of Naſeby, where 
Ae he was employed in ſeeking means to raiſe a new army. As 
Wales. to the difpoling of his perſon, it was hardly poſſible for him 
4 2 5 to come to any reſolution, before he knew what his enemies 
M. p. 634. intended to do after their victory. But when he ſaw general 
Fairfax, with his army, ingaged in the weſtern counties, he 
8 departed from his retreat with his cavalry, conſiſting of three 
Fe takes thouſand horfe, © As the parliament had but very few forces 
Au. . in the thidland parts, che king catne Without danger to 
e Lichfield; and from thence, entering the aſſociated eaſtetn 
counties, took Huntington, where he met with 2 — 
9 8 5 pooty, 
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boatys after which-he came to Oxford 1. From theuge, he 1645:6. 


departed in three days, taking with him what forces culd 


be ſpared and marched to Cambden., © + 28 
Ihe parliament, thinking the king's deſign was to relieye 3 


either Briſtol or Hereford, which were both beſieged at the Hereferd. 
ſame time, gave orders to major- general Pointz and Colonel VI.. T6. 
Roſſiter to aſſemble what forces. they could, aud diligently 117. 
attend the king's motions, . Accordingly they drew together 
about two thouſand horſe, and poſted, themſelves between 
the king and Oxford. But at the ſame time, the Scots Clarendon, 
having. raiſed the ſiege of Hereford of their own accord, thell. p. 535. 
king marched thither, where he continued till the 20th of 
September. Here he received the news of the ſurrender of 


About the ſame time, colonel Jones, with adjutant-gene- The king 
ral Louthi an, who ſerved the parliament, beſieging Beeſton- warche to 
caſtle, drew off thence on a ſudden a party of thirteen hun- Sig- f 
dred men, and went to ſurpriſe Cheſter, in which they partly Ruchworth, 
ſucceeded. But as they had not ſufficient forces to become I. b. 127. 
maſters of the reſt of the city, they were content to keep 3 
what they had got, expecting Sir William Brereton, who 
was to bring them a ſupply. As the king then expected a 
body of troops from — 6h » which could land but at 
Cheſter, this city was of ſo great conſequence to him, 
that he immediately marched to diſlodge the; enemies from 
that part, they had in their power. He was no ſooner on 
his march, but Pointz cloſely followed him, and overtook 
him on Routon-heath within two miles of Cheſter, which Rufwerth, 
obliged him to turn againſt his purſuers. The fight at firſt SOPs LF 
was pretty obſtinate, but as the king had five thouſand, and 11. p. 350. 
Pointz only two thouſand men, Pointz was briſkly re- Whitclock, 
pulſed, and put into great diſorder. Mean while, juſt as e 
the king thought himſelf intitely victorious, Jones and Lou- 
thian came from Cheſter with cight hundred men, and fall- 
ing upon the king's rear, forced them to turn againſt them. 

This gave Pointz time to rally his men, and then charge the 
king's army, who finding themſelves at once attacked before 
and behind, were at laſt utterly routed, with loſs of fix 
hundred men, and a, thouſand priſoners. Bernard Stewart 
ear] of Lichfield, and ſome other officers of quality were | 
killed. It was with great difficulty that the king, with the and retires 
remains of his army, got into Denbigh-caſtle in Wales, into Wales. 
where he continued ſome time; after which, with a party 8 
of about three thouſand men, he came to Newark in Not-. z on. 
inghamſhice. .. He ſtayed in that town, till fearing to be 
9005 J = beſieged 

1 Where the day befgre died the lord-kesper Littleton, Ide m. p. 116. 
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1645-6, beſieged by the Scots, who were approaching, he went away 
—— by night, and ſafely arrived at Oxford the th of November, 
abo , thera being no other remedy left than to make a peace with 
Oxford. the parliament. 0 Alb 511 101 obtio S158} 8 zue! 
Refhw6rth,' | Bug this peace was not eaſy to be made, The king would 
VE p-118. "haye. willingly granted, in the preſent ſituation of his affairs, 
ſſeomething of what he had before refuſed, hut did not care to 
| yield all. The parliament, on their; ſide, were willing to 
make peace like conquerors, and by aggravating the terms 
inſtead of rendering them more tolerable. | 


: \ 


SETS ST 520103 . 
2 = Mean while, notwithſtanding the/difficulies- which were 
London put Naturally to occur in the concluſion, of a peace, the king's 
him in hopes friends at London made him hope, that the diſſentions be- 
2 e tween the preſbyterians and the independents might turn to 
arendon, \, » Y * . 

II. p. 572, his advantage. It was intimated to him, that the preſbyte- 
&c, rians were inraged to ſee. the independent party daily increaſe 
in number and ſtrength, and that it was not doubted, but 

if he could obtain leave to come and treat in perſon with 

the two houſes, the presbyterian members would find means 

to conelude a peace, in order to be freed from the yoke of 

the independents: That the city of London was almoſt 

wholly, presbyterian; that the king had there alſo many 

friends, and if the parliament expreſſed an inclination to 

peace, which was very likely, it would not be in the power 

of the independents to prevent the concluſion. This was 

all very well; but they ſhould have firſt explained what 

was to be underſtood by the word peace. Very probably, 

the parliament, or presbyterian party, which {till prevailed, 

would have very gladly conſented to a peace, if the king 

had been willing to grant two points, which were conſi- 

dered by them as abſolutely neceſſary, namely, the abolition 

of epiſcopacy, and ſufficient ſecurity for the performance of 

his promiſes. For in theſe; two points conſiſted the parlia- 

ments ſcheme for a, peace. But this was not the king's 
ſcheme. He always meant that ſuch a peace ſhould be 
made as he deſired, and which I have often explained. It 

is tue that in his preſent circumſtances he was willing, 

with regard to the ſecurity, to grant ſomething more than 

What alle had yet offered: but nothing could prevail with 

him to conſent to the abolition of. epiſcopacy. So, by ever 
preſerving the amhiguity in the term peace, he imagined 

if he could Ohtain liberty: to come and. treat, at London with 

the,,two! houſes, it would not be impracticable, with thc 


help of his frienda, to force the parliament to make pere 
* „Haiger 


5 ; wit 


-. 
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with him in his ſenſe of the word, though nothing was fur- 1645-6. 

ther from the ifitention of both houſes. — 

In this belief, the 5th of December, he demoanted df the The king 
* two houles a ſafe· conduct for the duke of Richmond, the tries in vain 

adaſt of. Southampton, John Aſhburnham, and Jeffery Pal- to ing the, 

wer, Efquires, who were to bring propoſitions for a peace. to a peace. 

Tue ch of the fame month he renewed his demand, 'Ruſhworth, 

' WF complaining of his having received no anſwer. 75 1 

h : he 26th he' fent them a third meſſage, wherein he faig + Clarendon, 
t „ That conceiving the former treaties had hitherto pro- II. b. 573, 

4 ved ineffectual, chiefly for want of power in thoſe perſons << 

| © that treated, as hkewiſe, becauſe thoſe from whom their 
| © power was derived, could not give ſo clear a judgment as 

« was requiſite ; if therefote he might have the engagement 

« of the two houſes at Weſtminſter, the commiſſioners of 

„the parliament of Scotland, the mayor, aldermen, com- 

mon- council, and militia of London; of the chief com- 

« manders in Sir Thomas Fairfax's army, as alſo of thoſe 

« in the Scots army, for his free and ſafe coming to, and 

« abode in London or Weſtminſter for the ſpace of forty 

«days; he would come and have a perſonal treaty with 

« the two houſes of parliament at Weſtminſter; and the 

« commiſſioners of the parliament of Scotland, upon all 

« matters which might conduce to the reſtoring of peace 

and happineſs to bis kingdoms. | 

« He declared beforehand, that he was willing to com- 

mit the great truſt of the militia, for ſuch time, and with 

* ſuch powers, as were expreſſed in the paper delivered by 

« his commiſſioners at Uxbridge, to thirty perſons he na- 

med. But if this did not ſatisfy the parhament, then he 


///  -_5_ 2. 55 nA. 


x « offered to name the one half, and leave the other to the 

: election of the two houſes.” 

** Before the two houſes received this laſt meſſage, they had 

E ſent the fallowing anſwer to the two firſt : 

10 « That finding that former treaties had been made uſe Decemb. : 

i * of for other ends, under the pretence of peace, and had Ruthworth, 
4 % proved dilatory and unſuccelsful, they could not give . b. 227+ 


% way to a fafe-conduct, according to his — 9 s deſire. 
But both houſes of the parliament of England, having 
under their oonſiderations, propoſitions and bills for the 


ra * ſettling of a ſafe and well-grounded peace, which were 
"8 f ſpeedily to be conidninicated” to the commiſſioners of the 
* 8 kingdom of Scotland, did reſolve, after mutual agree- 


ih ment of both kingdoms, to preſent them with all ſpeed 
* to his — 1 1 
* 2 The 4 
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| 1645-6. The king replied, the 29th of December. He complained 
<A. that a ſafe- conduct was denied for the perſons he intended 


Id, p. 218. 
and deſired an anſwer to his meſſage of the 26th. He ſaid, 


43 


to ſend. He inſiſted upon his demand of a perſonal treaty, 


he ſhould never have thought of coming to London, if it 


as not his ſincere intention to make peace. 


The 15th of January 1645-6, he ſent another meſſage 


to both houſes, wherein he complained of not having an 


anſwer: he ſaid, That what he earneſtly deſired was 


0 peace, and the means, his perſonal preſence at Weſtmin- 
* fter; where the government of the church being ſettled 


« as it was in the times of queen Elizabeth, and king 


c James, and full liberty for the eaſe of their conſcienccs 


„ who would not communicate in that ſervice eſtabliſhed 


40 by law, and likewiſe for the free and publick uſe of the 
directory, to ſuch as ſhould deſire to uſe the fame ; and 
all forces being agreed to be disbanded, his majeſty would 
then forthwith join with his two houſes of on, in 
<« ſettling ſome way, for the payment of the publick debts 


© to his Scotch ſubjects, the city of London, and others. 


% And having propoſed a fair way for the ſettling of the 
* militia, he would endeavour, upon debate with his two 
<< houſes, ſo to diſpoſe of it, as likewiſe of the buſineſs of 


© Treland, as might give them and both kingdoms fatis- 


Id. p. 219. 


faction. Not doubting alſo, but to give good content- 
* ment to his two houſes of parliament in the choice of the 
„ lord-admiral, the officers of ſtate, and others.“ 

The 13th of January 1645-6, two days before the date 


of the laſt meſſage, both houſes had returned an anſwer to 


| that of the 29th of December. 


That there had been a great deal of innocent blood of 
« his ſubjects ſhed in the war, by his majeſty's commands 
and commiſſions. | 

bat there had been Iriſh rebels brought over into 


both kingdoms, and endeavours to bring over more, as 


alſo forces from foreign parts. 


That his mgcby was in arms in thoſe parts, and the 


“e prince at the head of an army in the welt ; there were 


“ allo forces in Scotland againſt that parliament and king- 
The dom, by his commiſhon ; and the war in Ireland was ſo- 
e mented and pralonged by his majeſty. ; 


That until ſatisfaction and ſecurity was firſt given to 


both kingdows, his majeſty's coming to the parliament 


e could nat be convenient, nor by them aſſented unto. 


6 That 


S 
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„That they could not apprehend it a means conducing 1645-6, 
*+ to peace, that his majeſty ſhould come to his parliament Ly 
« for a few days, with any thoughts of leaving it, eſpecially 
« with intentions of returning to hoſtility againſt it. 
„That his majeſty defired the engagement not only of 
« Kis parliaments, but of the lord- mayor of London, &c. 
which was againſt the privileges and honour of the par- 
« laments, thoſe, being joined with them, who were ſub- 
cc ject, and ſubordinate to their authority. 
% That the only way for the obtaining an happy and 
& well-grounded peace, was, for his majeſty to give his 
e aſſent to thoſe propoſitions that ſhould be ſent to him. 
That there was not ſo much as any mention of Scot- 
« land.“ | | FR 
The king, in a reply to this anſwer, greatly complained E. 17. 
of the aſperſions caſt upon him by both houſes, and reproach- ! P. 220. 
gd them in his turn. He inſiſted upon an anſwer to his 
meſſage of the 15th of December, ſaying, “No rational 
« man could think their laſt paper, to be any anſwer to his 
“ former demands.” | 
But the 24th of the ſame month, he ſent a farther reply 
to every particular article of that anſwer. The ſubſtance 
whereof was : | | 
I. That a great deal of innocent blocd had been ſpilt. 
That is the very reaſon why he preſſeth that there ſhould 
be no more (1.) © | 
REMARK (1.) The meaning of this objection of both 
houſes was, that there having been a great deal of blood 
ſpilt in the war, it was reaſonable the authors thereof ſhould 
be puniſhed, and that the king continuing to protect them, 
it was neceſſary to proſecute the war till he ſhould be 1987 
ed to deliver them to juſtice. So, the king's general reply 
upon this article anſwered not the objection. 
2. That he had cauſed ſome Iriſh to repair to his aſſiſtance. 
He anſwered, that thoſe om they called Irifh, were 
indeed (for the moſt part} Weir Engliſh proteſtants as had 
been formerly ſent inge Ian by the two houſes, and un- 
able to ſtay there 10 er, by the negle& of thoſe that 
55 them thither, hd, hould have better provided for 
em (2). F | ö 
95 (2.) The obſection did not relate to the Engliſh 
forces, the king had ſent for from Ireland. The two . 
les were far from giving theſe ſoldiers the name of Iri 


: 


But they meant the, Iriſh papiſts Ee accent We King in 
ien the car 
r 


his army, and particularly ten thouſand men wh 
hat 4 
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Ing anſw there” 

6 12 CS, rent wonder, tw ud —— 
at he by 117 wee Bis parlidnuumti but for a 
ea 10 000 Prätefking, nat be fought that dea 

# 75 future hoſtiJity, and procare 4 Mſting peace (3). 
FED ) The pa fallen did hot ation i #2butithey 
he king would come to London'wiy to compef, 
of his friends, both houſes to make ſueh a peace 

as he deſtred. So, this 'Semerat anſwer was Hot capable of 

LAS them {; atisfaction, ; 

That the engatemints which his gige had: defired for 
Were ; a toilege. - Fhe'kinganfwered, 
that who oever ſhould call 46" 'mitid the particular occaſions 
that enforced bim to leave” the city of London and Welt- 
minſter, would judge is demand very reaſenable and ne- 
ceſſary for his ſafety. But be no way conceived how the 
ae, Aderneh, RE. of London,” were either ſubject 

of the two houſes.” 

6. That be had made no mention of Scotland. He anſwer- 
ed, it was included in his former, and had been particularly 
mentioned. in his lattet metfage of the 15th.* © | 

1% He defired a | pofiuve anſwer to his former meſſa 

86e 2 th of January,” the kin ſent ther * to 

8, wherein he expreſsly diſavowed the carl of Gla- 

concerning the treaty with the Triſh rebels: And 

That that earl having made offer unto” him to rail 


orces in the king dom of Ireland, and. to conduct them 
land fot his majeſtyꝰs ſervice; he had gran 


morgan, 


ted him 
niftion to that purpoſe, and to that purpoſe only : 
at he had no commiſlion'at'all'to'treat of any thing 
1thout the privity and Ne the lord- lieute- 
And this ad appeared by the lord-lieutenants 
ceedin 8 with che es el who had orders to cal 
acchunt (4);” O07 * Arie $5,9D015 Wade 

Tue diſguiſe uſed by the king on this occa- 
nifeltly tt in wald win be ſaid preſently 


ht = 180. 17 SW eint SIE 5001 
That if the tus Houſes would admit 


| ir to 2 3 5 perſbnal tr ſpeedy no- 
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te into Ireland. to ſtop the conclu 75 
« Jord-lieutenant being empowered to d OL and ge Cie 
n That he, would ſeave the management of tt pie 
«6, of Ireland wholly to the two. hayſes, and make no peace 
de there but with their conſent;, in caſe his endeayours in 
$6: the treat ſhauld be, bleſſed with ſucceſs. ts Town 
„That if his. perſonal repair to London ſhould bel ad- 
40 © mitted, and. A peace thereon enſue, he would then leave 
the nomination of the perſons to be intruſted with, the 
4 militia, wholly do his two houſes, with ſuch power and 
„limitations as Were expreſſed in the paper delivered by his 
« majelty's:. commiſſioners at Uxbridge the 6th of F ceny 


cc I 
| be EN if the peace ſucceeded, he would be content, 
t that pra: huc vice, the two houtes ſhould nominate the 
% admiral,/ officers of tate, and qud to hold their places 
<< during life, or guamdiu ſe bene — int, to be accountable 
eto none but the king and the two houſes of parliament. 
„That as for matter of, religion, he intended, that all 
60 proteſtants ſhould - have the free exerciſe of their religion 
ce according to their own way.. 
That upon the concluſion. of. peace there ſhould be a 
« general act of. oblivion and. free pardon. 
And this to extend to land. og 
The king had, never made ſuch CRE WILD ny yet 


all his endeayours to obtain a ſafe-condu& were fruitleſs. 


„ ablank ſent fora meſngr to, be e my ty dee 5:6; 


The two houſes were ſo perſuaded of his ability in the choice 


of his expreſſions, which were commonly ambiguous, and 
capable of a different ſenſe from what appeared at firſt tight, 
that they could not reſolve to treat with him upon his Own 
propoſitions. Beſides, they did not doubt, but the overture 
of a perſonal treaty was deſigned for a ſnare. to foxce them to 
ſuch a peace as he deſired. They. ag au 158 ly 0 his _ 
ral meſſages no other anſwer. than cel, 557 
this ſort! Of negotiation, of which the jug e 4 agar 
ente eh ets; things, jul they, Were 1, 
Both houſes, as we have, 


he was now endeavouring to bj into! Eng- project to 
land 3: the king did not ER | 85 By ing ofen the 
the earl of Glamorgan power to "tea $ UPON bels 

any other article. This was liter; 5s ing Id. p. wp. 
"took care NO to diſcoygs the. whole. # N jarticle, p. 134. 

and get both houſes wer py N 108 5 
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anſwer, it will be neceſſary to relate what paſſed ig Ireland 
. this ſubject, This is pot one of the leaſt curious 
he reign of Charles J. e lord Clarendon 


. q - ; 2 JETTY 38715; | 
Ruſhworth, ,,. The ceſſatian made by the king with the Iriſh rebels, 


V. p. 395, 
— 920. 


Id. p. $85: 


be was in danger by ſuch a proceeding to loſe many friends 


had not intirely ſuſpended hoſtilities, in that Iſland, Mur. 
rough O Bryen lord Inchiquin, who commanded in Munſter 
for the parliament, and major-general Monroe, who was at 
the head of the Scots in Ulſter, had 15 to accept of the 
ceſſation 1. On the other hand, the Engliſh forces drawn 
by bg ie) of Ireland, had been intirely ruined and 
diſperſed in England. Thus the king had reaped no advan- 
tage by the ceſſation, the motives whereof he had concealed 
with all poſſible care. He had pretended, he was indiſpen- 
ſably obliged to conclude. it, in order to fave the Engliſh 
from the utter deſtruction they were threatned with, by the 
ſuperiority of the rebels and the parliament's neglect to ſend 
ſupplies into Ireland. But when theſe Engliſh troops were 


ſeen to come into England, it was eaſy to perceive the true 


reaſon of the ceſſation. | 
+ The king not having reaped from this artifice all the ad- 
vantage he expected, deſiſted not from the deſign of making 
uſe of the aſſiſtance of the Ixiſh to continue the war againit 
the parliament. On the contrary, he formed the project of 
a peace with the rebels, in order to employ, not only the 
reſt of the Engliſh troops ſtill in Ireland, but alſo a good 
body of Iriſh, whom he intended to ſend for into England. 
He ordered therefore the marquis of Ormond, Jord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, to negotiate this peace, wherein however diffi- 


culties ſeemingly inſurmountable occurred. To make peace 
with the Iriſh, they were neceſſarily to be ſatisfied in point 
of religion. But this the king could not do without running 
counter to all his proteſtations concerning his great zeal for 


the proteſtant religion, and without confirming in ſome 
meaſures; the ſuſpicions of thoſe who believed he was con- 
cerned in the Iriſh rebellion. In a word, he could not take 
this ſtep, without relinquiſhing the intereſt of the Iriſh pro- 
teſtants,. and giving the catholicks ſuch advantages, as would 


render them very ſuperior to the proteſtants. The intereſts 
of England were alſo to be abandoned, and the dominion 


ſhe had always enjoyed oyer Ireland, ſince the conqueſt of 
that kingdom, was in great meaſure to be forfeited. Nay, 


II 


. 1 +? 
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The. led Inchiquin refuſed to the prefidency of Munſter. See Bor- 
decept it, becauſe he could not obtain laſe, p. 146. 
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| i in England. Thoſe who were ſincerely DER to him 1645-6, i 
and perſuaded, that he acted upon motives of Eg © cons ne it 
religion, muſt have opened their eyes, when they faw' him 

i manifeſtly betray the intereſt of England, and the proteſtant 

religion, if he had concluded with the Triſh ſuch' a peace as 

| they demanded. Theſe were great difficulties 'which'conld 

be furmounted but by one of theſe ways ; either by per- 
ſuaditig the Itiſh to rely on his general promiſes, that he 
would content them at a better juncture, and when it was 
more in his power; or elſe, colouring with ſome ſpecious [| 
pretence, the favours he ſhould be obliged to grant them for i 
a peace. As to the firſt way, the king forgot nothing that | 
he believed apt to induce the Iriſh to truſt to his promiſes, 
and herein the marquis of Ormond was long employed withj- " 
out any effect. The Iriſh were immoveable, and would not 
be contented with bare words. The ſecond way was ſtill 1 
more impracticable: for what colour could be put upon an I! 
intire relinquiſhing of the intereſts of religion and England? It: 

Mean while, as the king hoped, that with the ſuccours bl 
from Ireland, he ſhould be 9955 to give law to the parlia- 44 
ment, and then, he obliged to uſe no farther ceremony; he 
reſolved not to deprive himſelf of ſuch an advantage, but 
to grant the Iriſh whatever they demanded. © However, to 
word the prejudice ſuch a proceeding might create him in 

land, he choſe to conclude a private peace with the 
1 wichout ſolemnity, or the intervention of the lord- 
lieutenant, and to bind himſelf to have it effectually executed, 
till it ſhould be in his power to ratify it un, with which 
the Iriſh were content. 

To this purpoſe, whilſt the marquis of Ormond was 
ſeemingly labouring with great earneſtneſs to make à peace 
with the rebels, by trying to perſuade them to deſiſt from 
part of their demands, Edward Somerſet earl of Glamorgan, 
authorized by the king, was treating ſecretly and more 
effectually with them. He granted them, on the king's 
behalf, all their demands, on condition they would furniſh 
him with ten thouſand men, who ſhould paſs into England, 
under the command of the ſame earl of Glamorgan. But 
as this lord's bare promiſe was not a ſufficient ſecurity for 1 
the Iriſh, the king ſent him full powerk, the telt Whereol 1 
was as onde | 5 ©, 1 

CHARLES R. | "wg 
| * (CHARLES by by the dick of God, Wag of { England, Ruſhworth, | i 
cc 1 


Scotland, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, VI. p. 239. 
„ec. To our wa and right well- beloved coulingEdxrard * n 
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104767 Cent of Glamotganyigreeting. We, repoſing great and 
et af and — in — wiſdom 
| <; andifidelity, do by theſe (as firmly as under our great- 
ceſealg ball intents and purpoſes) authoriſe, and give you 
ce poet to treat and conclude, with the Shade Ro- 
te man eatholicks in our kingdom of Ireland, if upon ne- 
60 any be to be condeſtended unto, wherein our lieu- 
cc; teannot ſo well be feen in, as not fit for us at the 
<< prbſerit publickly to on: therefore we charge you to 
proceed according to this warrant, with all poſſible ſc- 
ce red; and for whatſoever you ſhall engage yourſelf, 
ce upom ſuch valuable corfiderations,”as » your judg- 
ment ſhall deem fit, we promiſe, on the word * a King, 
© anda chriſtian, - to ratify and perform the fame that tal 
«©: helprantet by you, and under your hand and ſeal ; 
<««.faid:confederate catholicks, - having by their —— 
<< teſtified their zeal to our ſervice. And this ſhall be, in 
0 rw particular to you, a ſufficient warrant.” 
Oden gt our court at Oxford," under our fignet, and royal 
. ms the 20th day of Mared, in the twentieth year 
1 VV! 7 reipn 1644. Ibs TONS 
The date of this warrant iv-remdrkable; for it was at a 
time when — king's affairs did not ſeem abſolutely to re- 
quire his employing the Iriſh eatholieks. In the foregoing 
campaign, he Had gained a ſignal advantage over the earl of 
Eſſex, with all the weſtern counties. He had fought a 
battle at Newbury, which had not procured his enemies any 
real advantage, and on the contrary, had ſhown in the affair 
of Dennington, that he believed to have no reaſon to fear 
them. It was juſt after the treaty of Uxbridge, where he 
did not think himſelf under a neceſſity of making any con- 
ceſſions. In a word, it was at a time when the parliament, 
by reaſon of the ill- ſucceſs of their arms, were labouring to 
new-model: their army. It cannot therefore be ſaid, that 
the king was. driven by deſpair, to make uſe of the aſſiſtance 
of the Iriſn. ©. It is rather very eaſy to perceive, it was ſolely 
to inerraſe the ſuperiority: he then had over the parliament. 
By virtue of this Warrant, the earl of Glamorgan con- 
Juded Amarth, with the popiſh biſhops, concerning the 
clergydirings. This was:a preliminary treaty, upon which 
the biſhops made the following inſtrument:: 
Wuhereas in theſe articles touching the dlergy-livings, 
the tight 'honourable'the carl of Glamorgan, is obliged 
in his 1 majeſty's-behalf;:co fecure the conceſſions in theſe 


oh articles — act of parliament: we holding R wa 
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1 OY ſecuring thoſe, grants,/ As to, the clergy-livings, to prove 1 54576. 


« more difficult and prejudicial: to his majeſty, than by do- 


ing thereof, and ſecuring thoſe concefions otherwiſez: as 
<< to the ſaid livings, the ſaid earl; undertaking andi ptomi- 
ing, in the behalf of his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſ- 
„ ſors, as hereby he doth undurtake, to ſettle the {aig con- 
c ceſſions, and ſecure them to the clergy, and their: ceſpec- 
ce tive. ſucceſſarss in another ſecure; way, other than by par- 
5 liament, at preſent, till a fit opportunity be offered for 


« ſecuring, the ſame ; do agree, and condeſcend thereunto: 


and this inſtrument by his lordſhip ſigned, was be ſore the 
&« livings,, to which purpoſe we mutually ſigned this in- 
<« dorſement; and it is further intended, that the catholic 
ce clergy ſhall. not be | interrupted. by parliament, or other- 


„ wiſe,, as to the ſaid livings, contrary to the meaning of 
31 119 99 t£9% 119th banethy + > 


cc theſe articles.“ g 


The earl of Glamorgan added alſo the following proteſta- 
tion os gath M „ Not 0 rum Ge „ N 

« Edward earl of Glamorgan do proteſt, and ſwear, 
“ faithfully to acquaint the king's moſt excellent majeſty 


cc with the proceedings of this kingdom, in order to his 


tc ſervice, and to the endearment of this nation, and punc- 
e tual performance of what I haye (as authoriſed by his 
© majeſty) obliged myſelf to ſee performed; and in default, 
not to permit the army intruſted to my charge to adven- 
e ture itſelf, or any conſiderable part thereof, until condi- 
tions from his majeſty, and by his majeſty be performed.“ 
Sept. 3, 1645. | GLAMORGAN.. 


The ſubſtance of the treaty between the earl of Glamorgan, and 
| the confederate Iriſh catholicks. 3 


T was ſaid in the beginning of the treaty, that much time 


had been ſpent in meetings and debates betwixt James 


marquis of Ormond lord-heutenant of Ireland, and the 
commiſſioners of the catholick council of Kilkenny, for the 
treating and concluding of a peace; and thereupon many 
difficulties ariſing, the carl of Glamorgan was entruſted and 


authoriſed by his majeſty, to grant and aſſure to the ſaid 


confederate catholicks, further grace and favours, which the 
laid lord-lieutenant had not as yet, in that latitude as they 
expected, granted unto them; in purſuance therefore of his 
majeſty's authority, under his ſignature royal and ſignet, 
bearing date: at Oxon the 12th day of March, in the 2063 


Veal 
4 


ce E thereof intended to that purpoſe, as to the ſaid 


* 


2 * between the faid ear of Glamorgan, for and on the be- 
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1645-6: year:of his majeſty's reign. It is accorded and agreed 


4 half ofohis majeſty, and Richard Jord viſcount, Mount- 
1 urret preſident of the ſupreme couneil at Kilkenny, 
Donnough lord viſcount Muſkerry, Sc. commiſſioners 
appointed by the confederate Roman catholicks : + . - 

4. That all the profeſſors of the Roman. catholic reli- 
«fan m Ireland ſhall enjoy the free and public uſe and 
« exerciſe-of their religion. Ai of 
II. That they ſhall hold and enjoy all the churches by 
ce them enjoyed within that kingdom, or by them poſſeſſed 
a at any time ſince the 23d of October 1641, and all other 
1 churches in the ſaid kingdom, other than ſuch as are now 
actually enjoyed by his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects. 

„% III. That all the Roman catholicks ſhall be exempted 
from the juriſdiction of the proteſtant clergy, and that 
« the Roman catholic clergy ſhall not be punithed or mo- 
« lefted, for the exerciſe of their juriſdiction over their re- 
«- ſpective catholick flocks. | | 

« IV. That the following act ſhall be paſſed in the next 
« parliament to be holden in Ireland. [ Here is inſerted the 
« form of an at? for ſecuring all the king's conceſſions to the 
uff nh oy ten 
„ V. That the marquis of Ormond, or any others, ſhall 
«© not diſturb the profeſſors of the Roman catholick religion 
« in the poſſeſſion of the articles above ſpecified. 

VI. The earl of Glamorgan engages his majeſty's word 
„for the performance of theſe articles. 

VII. The public faith of the kingdom ſhall be engaged 
<< unto the ſaid earl by the commiſſioners of the confederate 
s catholicks, for ſending ten thouſand men by order of the 
« general-aſſembly at Kilkenny, armed the one half with 
% muſquets, and the other half with pikes, to ſerve his 
% majeſty in England, Wales, or Scotland, under the com- 
„ mand of the ear} of Glamorgan.” | 

Signed the 25th of Auguſt 1645. | 
Moreover, the Iriſh commiſſioners ingaged their word 
and the faith of the ſupreme council of Kilkenny, that two 
thirds of the clergy's revenues ſhould be employed for the 
ſpace of-three years, towards the maintenance of the ten 
thouſand men, the other third being reſerved for the clergy's 
Ruſhworth, This treaty, though. made very ſecretly, was however 
VI. p. 239. diſoovered by an extraordinary accident.” The archbiſhop 
of. Tuam, preſident of Connaught, going into Ulſter about 


101 0 ſome 


- 
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ſome affairs, met with a — 4 Iriſh troops marchng:to-71 64,546. , 
with | 


befiege Sligo and joined 


them, whether for ſecuritys!⁊!ß⸗ũF⅛ 


ſake or ſome other deſign r. When they came near Sligo, Odtob. 17. 


the garriſon made a ſally, charged the troops that were come” 
to beſiege them, "utterly routed them, and killed the arch- 
biſhop of Tuam. In his pockets it was that authentic co 
pies, atteſted and ſigned by ſeveral biſhops, were found, of 
the fore - mentioned treaty, and of the king's warrant to the 
earl of Glamorgan, which were ſent to the parliament. 


The marquis of Ormond, the lord Digby then in Ireland, 14. p. 240. 
and fome others having ſoon heard that the ſecret was diſ- I A 
covered, found no better expedient to clear the king, than bee 


to arreſt the earl of Glamorgan, for having, in a preſump- 
tuous manner, worthy of ſevere puniſhment exceeded his 
orders, and concluded a treaty with the Iriſh. "This is what 
the king alſo infinuated in his meſſage to both houſes of the 
19th of January 1645-6. | | | 


Ruſhworth has inſerted in his collections two intercepted Ruſhworth, 
letters of the earl of Glamorgan, one to his counteſs dated! I. P- 246, 


in January, acquainting her that his impriſonment did not 828 
give him much uneaſineſs. In the other of the 26th of 

ebruary, directed to the king, he told him, that he was 
at Waterford providing ſhipping to tranſport ſix thouſand 
foot immediately, and that four thoufand more were to fol- 
low them by May 2. Theſe troops came not however into 
England, vrobably by reaſon of the change in the king's 
affairs, which were in a melancholy ſituation after the battle. 
of Naſeby. All his towns were taken one after another. 
The Scots were now before Newark, and general Fairfax 
having reduced all the weſt to the obedience of the parlia- 
ment, was preparing to beſiege the king in Oxford. 


Whilſt 


_ 1 He attended the army at this 
time to viſit his dioceſe, and put in 
execution an order for the arrears of 
his biſhopric, granted to him by the 


council of Kilkenny. Ruſhworth, _ 


Tom. VI. p. 239. 2 

8 This letter to the king, with the 
lord Digby's narrative of his proceed- 
ings againſt; tlie catl of Glamorgan, 
Kc. came to the parliament's hands 
in the following manner: whilſt Fair- 

x was in Cornwal hemming in the 


lord Hopton, a Ap came into Padſtoẽw- 


from Ireland, not doubting but to have 
been well retelved ; Whereds the town's 
people, with the help of ſome parlia- 


ment dragoons, ſeized and boarded 
her. The captain, one Allen of Wa- 
terford, had thrown a pacquet of let- 


ters - over-board, which were found 


floating on the water, and carried to 
Fairfax, who found, amongſt others, 
the letter and narrative above- men- 
tioned. Theſe letters being ſhewed 


and read to the people of the county, 


who were ſummoned to appear. on the 
downs by Bodmin, made great impreſ- 
ſioh on them, ſo that many of them 
offered to. aſſiſt in blogking up all 
paſſages, to prevent the royal 5 1 


from breaking through. Ruſhtwrorth, 


Tom. VI. p. 104. 


1645-6. Whilſt the king was in this melancholy fate, the cours 


. France ſent Montreuil into England, on pretence of pro- 
be court of curing a peace between the king and the parliament : but 
yrance ol do their real intention was, that Montreuil ſhould endeavour a 
London. private agreement between the king and the Scots 1. This 
Clarendon, could not be done without the king's intirely forſaking the 
l. r. 77 biſhops, and conſenting to the eſtabliſhment of the preſby- 
terian government in the church of England. The court 
of France and the queen of England hoped, this project 
would ſucceed the more eafily, as it was agreeable to good 
policy and the king's Aae The king would thereby 
have gained not only the Scots, who had a ſtrong army in 
England, but alſo the city of London and the majority of 
the members of parliament, who, for the moſt part, inſiſted 
upon the other points in diſpute, only to obtain this the 
He propoſes more eaſily. This was properly the ſole means of balan- 
4 3 cing or ſurmounting the great power of the independents, 
the pretby- Who were in a manner maſters of the army. If the king 
terians. had taken this courſe, it is very evident, it would have 
turned greatly to his advantage : whereas, at the time it 
The king Was propoſed to him, he was entirely without remedy. But 
rejects he his zeal for epiſcopacy would not ſuffer him to accept of 
F,.---don, ſuch an overture; and he told Montreuil, he would never 
T. II. p. 579, conſent to it. About the ſame time the queen ſent Sir Wil- 
15 = liam Davenant to perſuade the king to join with the preſby- 
tterians, as the only means to free himſelf from his fad con- 
dition. The moment Davenant offered to ſpeak to him, 
he commanded him to hold his tpngue, and never more ap- 
pear 1n his preſence. 
Mean while, Montreuil at his arrival in England being 
e's: =g de. Poſſeſfed with the notion, that the king would not refuſe the 
tween the Courſe, which was to be propoſed to him, had made fome 
king and the oyertures to the Scotch commiſſioners reſiding in London, 
_ and found them inclinable to treat with the king : but after 
8 he had ſpoke and writ to his majeſty ſeveral times, he found 
T.II. p. 57, him immoveable. The Scots, on their part, being no lels 
550. inflexible, conſtantly refuſed to promiſe the king any aſſiſt- 
ance, unleſs he conſented to the abolition of epiſcopacy *- 
. Whail 
The lord Clarendon affirms, That figned by the queen, wherein were 
the Scots were under terrible appre- ſuch expreſſions, as did not pleaſe the 
henſions of being diſappointed of all King, and made him look upon that 
tneir hopes, by the prevalence of the negotiation, as rather a conſpiracy 
independent army, and therefore wiſhed againſt the church, between the ca- 
| for nothing more, than an opportunity tholicks and preſbyterians, than as an 
to make a firm conjunction with the expedient for his reſtoration or preicr- 


king. Tom. II. p. 579 vation, Clarendon, Tom. II. p. 579 
> The Scots produced a writing _ 


Nezotiation 


22222 
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Whilſt the affair was delayed by this difficulty, and Mon- 164-6. CE 


treuil gone to the Scotch army before Newark, to try t 4 

find ſome medium favourable to the king, Fairfax was ad- Iden. III. 

vancing wich his army, ſo that the king was in danger Gf. 

being incloſed in Oxford. The king's principal concern 

then was to deliver himſelf from this imminent danger. 

Though he had till that time demurred upon going to the 

Scotch army, on 'aecount of the forementioned difficulty, 

he ſaw however no other remedy when the danger ap- [| 

proached. The Scotch offcers had made him ſome gene- Id. p. 13, 14. | 

ral promiſes, founded probably upon their hopes of his con- 

ſenting at laſt to their demands. He ſent them word of his 1 

intention to come to their army, and they promiſed to re- 1 

ceive him and provide for his ſafety. He had not time, 1 

doubtleſs, to make a more particular treaty. At leaſt, it is Sl 

not known to this day upon what terms the king put him- \ 

ſelf into the hands of the Scots, and on what conditions they 

received him. However, the king having no time to loſe, Tue ting 

that he might not be inveſted in Oxford, departed privately goes to the 8 

and came to the Scotch army, the 5th of May 1646 l. ee 

The king had, on the 13th of April, imparted by letter 25 2 

to the marquis of Ormond his defign to throw himſelf into 

the arms of the Scots, in theſe words: Having lately re- Ruſbworth, | 

« ceived very good ſecurity that we and all that do or ſhall VI P. 268. 

« adhere to us, ſhall be fafe in our perſons, honours, and 

conſciences in the Scotiſh army; and that they thall really | 

and effectually join with us, and with ſuch as will come | 

in to us, and ſhall employ their armies and forces to aſ- "tl 

„ fiſt us to the procuring of a happy and well grounded 7 
| peace 1 
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1 According to. the lord Clarendon, 


at Henley, Brentford, and Harrow on 
the king was not reſolped, when he 


the Hill, where he ſtaycd iometime, 


left Oxtord, whether he ſhould go to 
London or the Scotch army. He lays, 
the king went away the 27th of April, 
attended only by John Aſhburnham 
grcom of his bed- chamber, and one 
Mr. Hudſon a divine, who underſtood 


the dy-ways, It was nine days aiter ; 


his leaving Oxford befcre it was known 
where the king was. It ſcems, the 
King had waited that time in ſeveral 
places, purpoſely to be informed of the 
condition 05 the marquis of Monioie, 
- and to find a ſecure paſſage to get te 
him, which be exccedingly deſired. 
Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 17.—— 
ludſon, upon bis examination, aid, 
That the king croſſed che county, was 


VOL. X. 


and was almoſt perſuaded to come to 
London; and then he went to St. Al- 
bans, and fo to Harbarough in Leiceſ- 
terthire, Where the French agent was 
to have met him with ſeme horſe, to 
conduct bim to the Scots army, dut 
came not; from thence the king went 
to Stamford, where he lay one night.; 
and from thence to Downham ia Ner- 
ſolk, where he fiaved at a petty ale- 
houſe, trom April 30, to May 4; that 
he paſſed ſometimes by the name of 


Hudſon's tutor, ſumetimes doctor, and 


ſometimes as Amburnham's fervant. 
Whitclock, p. 20g. Kuſhworth, Tom. 
VI. p. 267. Heath, p. 99. 
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1646. „peace —If it ſhall pleaſe God that we come ſafe thither, 
| cc we are refolved to uſe our beſt endeavour, with their a. 8 
<< ſiſtance, and with the conjunction of the forces under the | 
„ marquis of Montroſe, and ſuch of our well affected ſub. WW 
jects of England as ſhall ariſe for us to procure, if it maß 
be, an honorable and ſpeedy peace.” 3 
Ruſhworth; The marquis of Ormond ſent a copy of this letter to ge- 
VI. p. 272. neral Monroe, who commanded the Scotch troops in Ire- 
land, and Monroe communicated the fame to the commil. 
- fhoners of the parliament in Ulſter, by whom copies of the 
letter, as printed at Dublin, were ſent over to both houſes, | 
and it was read in the houſe of commons on Saturday June 
the gth. Whereupon, on the Monday following, the 
Scotch commiſſioners delivered a declaratioh to the houſe of 
peers, poſitively denying, that their army had made ary 
treaty with the king to aſſiſt him. Thus we ſee on one 
ſide, the king affirming he had received very good ſecurity (W- 
that the Scots would declare for him; and on the other, 
the commiſſioners of Scotland denying that their army had 
made any treaty with the king to aſſiſt him. | 
In all probability the Scotch commiſſioners and the gene- 
ral officers of their army had given Montreuil hopes, they 
would declare for the king, but on condition he would re- 
nounce epiſcopacy; without which condition, it is not ealy 
to conceive, that the commiſſioners or officers ſhould have 
made {ſuch a promiſe, which was not in their power; fince 
they could not ingage contrary to the expreſs tenour of the 
covenant, and without poſitive orders from thoſe who 26- 
verncd Scotland. Whereſore it could only be hopes, and 
thoſe conditional, which the king prepoſterouſſy took for 
aſſurances, and which Montreuil, perhaps, confounded 2 
Aprilt. well as he, It js true, the earl of Clarendon cites a paper 
Clarendon, — 0 . Fa, 
III. p. 14. ſigned by Montreuil, wherein he ſays, „I do promiſe in 
the name of the king and queen (my maſter and miſtreß) 
« and by virtue of the powers I have from their majeſties, 
„That if the king of Great-Britain ſhall put himſelf into 
<« the Scotiſh army, he ſhall be there received as their na- 
<« tural ſovereign, and ſhall be with them in all freedom di 
& his conſcience and honour. And that the Scots ſha! = 
„ employ their armies and forces to aſſiſt his majeſty in ie 
£6 recovery of his juſt rights, &c.” 
But it muſt be obſerved, there is not in this paper a fing!! 
word to ſhow that Montreuil was impowered to make thi 
_ promiſe, either by the commiſſioners, or the general officers 
or the parliament of Scotland: nay, it does not ſo much © 
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r that he was accepted for mediator in the affzir ; that 
beſides, he could not engage the authority of the king of 


France and the queen-regent to make ſuch a promiſe, un- 


leſs he was furnithed with a treaty, which however has never 
appeared, The lord Clarendon intimates that Montreuil 
had the word of the principal officers of the Scotch army, 
but that afterwards finding them grown cold, he. writ co 
the king to diſſuade him from venturing his perſon among 
them. Indeed it is hard to conceive, that Montreuil ſhould 
ſign ſuch a promiſe without being authorized. But on the 
other hand, is it likely that, if he had been authorized by 
a treaty or other warrant, he would not have mentioned 
it in his paper ? 


355 
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Id. p. 14, 15. 


But what ſeems ſtill more impoſſible, is, that the Scots 


ſhould promiſe without condition, as this engagement inti- 
mates, contrary to the tenour of the covenant between the 
two nations, ſince the king would not ſo much as hear of 
the abolition of epiſcopacy. There muſt theretore have 


been ſome miltake in the negotiation carried on by Mon- 


treuil's mediation, and the king and che mediator muſt have 
taken, for poſitive aflurance., promiſes which were condi- 
tional only, as appears in tae king's letter to the marquis of 
Ormond, and the ſolemn denial of the Scots. However 
this be, Montreuil was recalled and diſgraced, and, as there 


is reaſon to believe it was for ingaging the word and honour Clarendon, 


of the king his maſter, and the queen-regent upon ſo ti 
a foundauon. The lord Clarendon, probably, to hinder 
the king from being blamed for putting himſelf inco the 
hands of the Scots too hatitily, and wichout goed ſecuti:y, 
lays, this envoy's diſgrace was an artifice of cardinal Mia- 
zarin, who had a miad to conceal the inſincerity of the 
court of France. I own I cannot comprehend the mean- 
ing of theſe words. But if it be true, that Montreuil was 
not authorized to promiſe what he did, as it dyes not ap- 
pear that he was, I don't ſee any occaſion to ſeck for other 
cauſe of his diſgrace. | 
The king being come to the Scotch army ', which had 
been before Newark ever fince November, the general re- 
prefented to him, that it would be proper, for the fafery of 
his perſon, for the army to march nortkward, near the bor- 
ders of Scotland. But as this could not be done before the 
taking of Newark, he delired him to order the town 10 ſur- 
render, The king perſuaded by this reaſon, gave orders to 
2 2 the 
The parliament received, on May 6, at ly voted, That his majeſty ſhould be 


intelligence of the king's repairing to ſent to Warwick caitie. Rumworth, 
Scots army, and thereupon immedi- Tom. VI. p. 268. | 


II. p. 12, 


16. 
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1646. the lord Bellaſis the governor to ſurrender Newark, which 
wy was done accordingly ; and immediately after the army be- 
a gan to march and came with the king to Newcaſtle. 
cle. May the 18th, the king ſent a meſſage to both houſes, 
May 7, 13. recommending to them the ſpeedy ſettling of religion, and 
The king's the taking to that end the advice of the divines of both 
meſl.ge to kingdoms aſſembled at Weſtminſter, 

Neude Concerning the militia, he agreed that the two houſes 

VI. p. 2-4. ſhould name all the commiſſioners for that truſt for the ſpace 
of ſeven years, and after the expiration of that term, a re- 
gulation ſhould be made by the king and both houſes. 

He offered the like for the kingdom of Scotland. 

Concerning the wars in Ireland he ſaid in general, he 
would do whatever was poſſible for him to give full fati(- 
faction therein. 

In a poſtſcript, he offered to diſband his forces at Oxford, 
and conſent that the fortihcations of that city ſhould be de- 
molithed, provided honorable terms were granted to the gar- 
riſon, which done, he would give the like order to the reſt 
of his garriſons. 

Tneking Ihe next day, the king writ to the city of London, to 

writes to . . 

the eiry of àcquaint them, that he was ready to comply with the par- 

London, Jiament in every thing. 

1 June the 10th, he preſſed the two houſes by another meſ- 

3 ſage, to ſend their propoſitions for peace, that he might 

g⁊àive them all juſt ſatisfaction; and deſired again the liberty 
to come to London and treat in perſon with them 1. 

Id. p. zoo. The 25th of the fame month, the Scotch commiſſioners 
preſented a memorial to the parliament, whereby they con- 
ſented, that the propoſitions for peace, which had been com- 
municated to, them, ſhould be ſent to the king, with pro- 
teſtation however, that they were not all agreeable to their 
ſentiments. 'T hey deſired alſo, that money might be ſent to 
their troops both in England and Ireland, their accounts 
ſtated, and all armies ſpecdily diſbanded. 

= ow Mean while, the Scotch army at Newcaſtle, underſtand- 

having made ing, it was reported at London, that they had made a treaty 

a treaty with | .. with 

the king, : The parliament, in their debates The lords Roberts, Say, Willoughby 


Id. p. 303. about the propoſitions for peace to be of Parham, Wharton, and Howard, 


ſent to the king, voted, That Sir | earls, Mr. Holles, a viſcount. Sir 
Themas Fairfax ſhonld be made-a ba- Henry Vane, ſenr. a baron, Sir Wil- 
ron, and have 5000 l. a year ſettled en liam Waller, a baron, with 25001. 
him; and his father made an earl, per annum. Sir Arthur Haſlerigge, 
Oliver Cromwell a baron, with 2500 l. and Sir Philip Stapleton, barons, wit 
per annum. The earls of Northum- 20001. per annum each. Sir William 
berland, Efiex, Warwick, and Pem- Brereton, to have 15001. and Skip- 
broke, be made dukes, The earls of pon, 10001. per annum, Whitelock, 
Saliſbury and Mancheſter, marquiſſes. p. 187, 182. ö 
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with the king to aſſiſt him againſt the parliament, publiſhed 1646. 
a declaration, proteſting, it was always their intention to-... 
maintain the covenant between the two kingdoms, and that 

they abhorred all publick and private ways tending to vio- 

late the ſame, or to create a miſunderſtanding between the 

two nations. At the ſame time, they preſented a petitionp. 304. 
to the king, beſeeching him to take a ſpeedy courſe for ſet- 

tling of religion in England, according to the example of 

the beſt reformed churches, and for eitabliſhing the privi- 

leges and liberties of his kingdoms ; exprefling their great 

grief for his not having yet authorized and ſigned the cove- 

nant 1. They alſo prayed him to comply with the counſels p. 305. 
of his parliament. The king returned to this petition a ge- 

neral anſwer, without entering into particulars. 

The general aſſembly of the kirk of Scotland writ like- ſure 18. 
wife to the parliament of England, the city of London, the Id. b. 306, 
aſſembly of divines, to deſire them to promote the work of 38. 
reformation, according to the tenour of the covenant. 

July the 6th, the houſe of commons voted, that England vore, that 
had no further need of the Scotch army, and that the com- the Scorch 


miſſioners of Scotland ſhould be deſired to withdraw their mo 


forces. | neceflary, 

Some days after, the two houſes ſent 2 propoſitions for Id. p. 306. 
peace to the king at Newcaſtle, which were little ditterent Bie 
from thoſe debated at Uxbridge. Wherefore I do not think ,, bs." 
it neceſſary to repeat them. I ſhall content myſelf with re- 
lating the thirteenth article, being an addition to the former 
claims of both houſes with reſpect to the militia : | 

That during the ſpace of twenty years, the two houſes The propo- 
of parliament alone, ſhall have power to arm, train, and fitions of the 
<* diſcipline the militia ; and that neither the king, or his l 
ſucceſſors, ſhall, during the ſaid ſpace of twenty years, july 11. 
* exerciſe any power over them. _ - » Ruihworth, 
The like for the kingdom of Scotland, if the eſtates VI. p. 338, 
of the parliament there ſhall think fit. 

* That moneys be raiſed for the maintenance of the ſai 
forces for land- ſervice, and of the navy, as the lords and 
commons ſhall, during the ſaid ſpace of twenty years, 
* think fit; and that the ſaid forces be employed, ordered, 
* and diſpoſed, as the two houſes ſhall appoint, and not 

2Z 3 „ otherwiſe: 


The author's words are, «« they of lords. were, the earls of Pembroke 
ks prayed him to fign the covenant,” and Suffolk; and tor the commons, 
dut it is in the petition as in the tranſ= Sir John Danvers, Sir John Hippeſley, 
lation, - See Ruſhworth, Tom, VI. Mr. Robinſon, and Sir Walter Earle, 
p. 304, Whitelock, p. 214. 

* The commiſſioners for the houſe 
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otherwiſe: that they ſhall have power, 1. To ſuppreſy 
all forces raiſed without their authority and conſent. 2. 
To ſupprets all toieign forces, who ſhall invade any of 
« the Engliſh dominions. 3. "To conjoin the forces of 
« England with thoſe of Scotland. 
That after the expiration of the ſaid twenty years, no 
e perſon, under any pretence whatſoever, ſhall any way 
« diſpoſe of the Engliſh forces, without the conſent of both 
& houſes. 

That after the ſaid twenty years, if any bills are paſſed 
& by the lords and commons, for the ſafety of the kingdom, 
« and che ioyal aſſent is not given to them within ſuch 
& time as the houſe of peers ſhall judge convenient; that 
« ſuch bills ſhall ncvertneleſs be as valid to all intents and 
6 purpoſes, as if the royal aſſent had been given there. 
& unto.” | 
The parliament's commiſſioners preſented theſe pro- 


Id, p. 319. 


poſitions io the king the 24th of July, and as they de- 
above ten 
days at Ney caſtle; the king gave them his anſwer the firſt | 


clared to him, they were limited not to ſtay 


of Auguſt, 
p. 220. 
1 » . . * © 8 . ; 
_ kingdom, that it was very difficult for him to return 4 
ce particular and poſitive anſwer io them, betore a full de. 
4 bate, wherein thoſe propoſitions, and the neceſſary ex- 


& planation, true ſenſe and reaſons thereot, were rightly Þþ 
„ weighed and underſtood ; which he found the commil- 


“ ſioners were not authorized to admit, nor able to it 
« him. 


« doubts cleared, and thoſe difficulties explained to him. 


| „% That the propoſitions tendercd to him did import ſo 
Clarer\Con, é“ great alterations in government, both in the churci aid 


That he deſired to come to London with tree-E 
% dom, honour, and ſafety, where he might have tho! 


— + 2+ WF: 3 — Am, 


« That he aſſured them, That as he cuuid never condejcend , 


«© ruht was abſolutely deſiruftive to that juſt power, wir 
« by the laws of Cd and the land, he was bern unto, jo "$4 
& world chearfuily grant and giue his aſſent to all ſuch bills, u 


& fpould be really for the goed and peace of his people, not ha | 


ing regard to his own particular.“ 


The Scots Before the king delivered his anſwer to the parliament 
preis the . _ 
king to ac- Commiſſioners the earl of Loudon, Jord-chancellor of >co' 


cept the pro- land, made a ſpeech to him, to perſuade him to accept ite 
deere, Propoltions, 
VI. p. _ ſing, as drawn from the neceſſity the king was in. but h. 
Clarendon, 


III. p. 28. 
Whitelock, 


His reaſons were the ſtronger and more p!j 


ma,elty was not pleaſed to take his advice. This * $ 


. 


amounting to two millions. 


. aſked, what ſum they demanded, and at firſt they inliſted . 


thouſand pounds. ; 
dred thouſand pounds of their demand, it was agreed to al- ““ 
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being read in the parliament the 12th of Auguſt, was the 1646. 


cauſe of great joy to thoſe who wiſhed not for peace i. — 
The ſame day, the Scotch commiſſioners preſented a me-The Scotch 
morial to the lords, offering to ſend their army into Scot- 8 
land, upon reaſonable ſatisfaction for their pains, hazards, nuthworth, 


charges, and ſufferings. They alſo ſaid, ſince his. majeſty VI. p. 323. 


had not agreed to the propoſitions preſented to him, it was 


neceſſary to conſult wich them what was to be done, as well 


concerning the king's perſon, as the peace and ſafety of the 
two kingdoms. 


Both houſes returned them thanks, and 
appointed a committee to examine their accounts. 

Some days after, they delivered in an account of arrears, Difputes a- 
The parliament diſputed ſeve- wet Gg 
ral articles, and deducted ſuch ſums as the Scots had re- Scots. 
ceived. The Scots allowed the juſtice of ſome of theſe de- *uthworth, 
ductions, but could not agree to others 2. At laſt, after. . 323» 
many debates, the Scots offered to accept of a ſum in groſs, I. 
for a full diſcharge of their arrears, Whereupon they were I. I. P. 174. 


lolles 3 

#1 fem. 
upon five hundred thouſand pounds. The houſe of com- p. 64, 66. 
mons offered two hundred, and afterwards three hundred Whitlock. 
At length, the Scots abating one hun- It 15 agreed 


ua 
Rem 


low them four hundred thoufand, one half to be paid upon 400,000!, 


their removal out of the kingdom, and the other at certain 


times. This is the fatal bargain, whereby s Jed, Warwick. 
. . + __ 8 ' | Coke. 

the Scots fold the king to the parliament of England, be- gi on 

cauſe. indeed they delivered him up ſome months after. But irs being 


it muſt be obſerved, that this is only a ſuſpicion, a bare con- = tn 


. . . - - N FOR 
jecture, and if it be true, that the Scots, when they agreed pa the s 


2 4 | - uponking, 


7 


1 A little after the king's coming 
to Newcaſtle, a Scotch miniſter preach- 
ed boldly before him, and when his 
ſermon was done, called tor the fifty 
ſecond pſalm, which begins, „Why 
« doſt thou, tyrant, boaſt thyſelt, thy 
« wicked 2 85 to praiſe. Where 
upon his majeſty ſtood up, and called 
tor the fifty-fixth plalm, which begins, 
“Have mercy, Lord, on me, I pray, 
* for men would me devour,” The 
people waved the miniſter's pſalm, and 
lung that which the king called tor, 
Whitelock, p. 270.—Whilſt the king 
was at Newcaſtle, Henderion came and 
much importuned his majeſty to paſs 
the propoſitions z but his majeſty af- 

rming, he could. not. in conſcience 
epnſent to ſeveral things therein, eſ- 
peclally to the change of church-go- 


v-rnment, from the ancient vice: of 
epiſcopacy, ſeveral papers paſlet? be- 
tween his majeſty and him, wittchhew 
the king's great abilities in thoſe con- 
troverſies, being at a time when he 


could not have the aſſuſtancę of any of 
- his chaplains. Henderſon rewrmng to 


Edinburgh, died ſoon after, on Augutt 


31. He was, faxs Whitelock, a per- 
Jon of. a ſober converſation and good 


learning,  Whitelock adds, „ forme 
% ſ2id he died of grief, becavſe he 


e could not perſuade the king to ſiga 


« the propoſitions.“ p. 221, He was 
more moderate, fays Ruſt worth, than 
many of them. Tom. VI. p. 321. 
2 They acknowledged the receipt 
of but 700,000], in monies, provitions, 
aſſeſſments, quarters, and otherwite, 
Sce Ruſhworth, Lom. VI. p. 323. 
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upon this ſum of four hundred | thouſand. pounds, obliged 
p—Wthemielves to give up the king to the parliament, which [ 
will neither affirm nor deny, at leaſt, they acted with ſo 
much addreſs, that there appeared no expreſs proof of it. 
No treaty, no paper, concerning this affair ever came ta 
the knowledge of the publick, The ſum was promiſed 
them for arrears due to their army, from the 18th of Janu- 
ary 1643-4, to the 18th of September 1646. If it could 
be proved, that in all that time the Scotch army had been 
regularly paid, according to the treaty between the two na- 
tions, and that no arrears were due to them, this, doubtleſs, 
would be a confirmation of the aforementioned ſuſpicion. 
But this proof is very difficult. For if on one fide, the 
Scots, to mount the debt to five hundred thouſand pounds, 
inſerted in their accounts feveral unjuſt articles, which ought 
to have been abated, the Engliſh on their fide, acted with 
a; leſs jnjuſtice, in pretending to make unfair deductions, 
vi. Yo This appears by the particulars of the accounts brought in 
524, 326. by both parties, Which are to be ſcen in Ruſhworth's Col- 
lections. Nay, it ſeems, if the Engliſh had been deſirous 
to conceal the ſecret motive of this bargain, they ſhould not 
have diſputed the debt, ſince nothing would have been more 
proper to remove the ſuſpicion of their giving this ſum to 
the Scots, to ingage them to deliver up the king, than to 
ſhow it was really due to them for arrears. 
— Another, and no leſs important remark may be made 
6 upon this ſubject. The thing that has rendered odious this 
pretended ſale of the king's perſon, is the tragical death of 
that prince, of which it was the occaſion. But it muſt be 
conſidered, it was fo only by accident. Nothing was at 
that time farther from the thoughts, both of the parliament 
and the Scots, than putting the king to death, The inde- 
pendents, mortal enemies of the king, Scots, and preſby- 
terians, were the men who twice took away the king from 
the parliament, by means of the army, and cut off his 
head, at the very time the parliament and Scots were hear- 
tily labouring to reitore him, as will hereafter appear. If 
therefore this pretended ſale, ſuppoſing it real, was the oc- 
ſion of the king's death, it may be affirmed, it was the in- 
nocent occaſion, and its effects ought not to be imputed to 
the parliament, ſuch as it was at that time, ſince it is cer- 
tain, neither both houſes, nor the Scots, did then carry 
their views ſo far, nor could poſſibly foreſee what afterwards 
happened. But, as I ſaid before, it can by no means be 
proved, that the Scots did indeed ſell the king to the wg, 
0 ih, 
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liſh; We ſhall ſee preſently, the reaſons why the Scots 1646. 


would not take charge of the king's perſon. 1 —— 
In the beginning of September, the duke of Hamilton, Hamilton 
who had been releaſed out of Michael's Mount in Cornwal, 3 
upon the parliament's taking that place, came to Newcaſtle, to the — 
with ſome other Scotch commiſſioners, and earneſtly preſſed 1— 
the king to accept the propoſitions for peace. If the Scots F. 7 
had bargained, by a ſecret treaty, to give up the king to Mem. Ham. 
the parliament, this proceeding ſeems to have been preju- P. 285. 
dicial to them, ſince the king's compliance would have 
voided: their bargain with the Engliſh, and deprived them of 
the promiſed ſum. | 
The king anſwered the duke, and the other commiſ- The king's 
ſioners, "That he only deſired to be heard, but could not anſwer. 
« obtain his deſire, That he did not give a denial to the ppp 
« propoſitions, but only deſired to be rightly informed of 7 
« what was demanded, and that his reafons might be 
c heard,” , 
In another anſwer given them in writing the next day, hep. 328. 
ſaid, He ſhould be content to reſtrain epiſcopal govern- Buruet's 
© ment to ſome few dioceſes, as Oxford, Wincheſter, Bri- = 22 286 
„ ſtol, Bath and Wells, and Exeter; leaving all the reſt 3 
of England fully to the presbyterian government, with 
the ſtricteſt clauſes they ſhould think upon againſt papiſts 
« and independents. In a poſtſcript, he required them, to 
give a particular account of this offer to the general aſ- 
* ſembly in Scotland; aſſuring them, that he would punc- 
* tually make good his laſt letter to them. And hoped, 
that they, as churchmen, would not preſs him to comply 
| © with what was againſt his conſcience, till he ſhould have 
l caſure to be better informed.” 
| This anſwer was a plain intimation, that when the king 
aid, he defired to be heard, it was only a pretence to have 
| liberty to come to London, to cauſe, it poſſible, the propo- 
| iitions to be altered. We ce alſo by this anſwer, that he 
conſidered the affair of church government, as the principal 
and moſt difficult point. In a word, his offer ſhows he was 
very hard prefled, ſince he agreed, that presbyterian go- 
| Vernment ſhould be eſtabliſhed throughout the whole king- 
dom, a few dioceſes excepted. 
Some time after, he ſent a letter to the duke of Hamilton, Ruſhworth. 
| (who was now retired, finding the king immoveable) tel- VI. p. 329. 
| ling him, that the two houſes thought of getting him into len 
1 their hands, by ſaying, they did not intend to make him ap. 289. 
| Priſoner, but only to give him an honourable guard; 5 
| | or 
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7646. ſor his part, he would not be left in England, when the 


Scotch army retired, without a viſible force upon his perſon. 
Probably therefore, when he demanded leave to come to 
London to treat in perſon with both houſes, he meant, that 
he ſhould remain at perfect liberty *. Perhaps he intended 
to ecape into France, or elſewhere. But how could he 
imagine, he ſhould be left at perfect liberty, on the bare 
preſumption, that a negotiation with him would be ſuc- 
ceſsfſul __ * 5 | 
conferences. At laſt, on the 18th of September, it was voted, that the 
abut _ : king's perſon ſhould be diſpoſed of as both houſes of parlia- 
to dee of ment ſhould. think fit, But as he was not properly in their 


the king's power, they appointed a committee to confer with the com- 

Roo miſſioners of dcotland upon that head. 8. 
Rafbeercb, In one of theſe conferences, the lord Loudon, chancellor 
VI. p. 329. of Scotland, endeavoured to ſhow, that one of the two king- 
doms had no more right than the other, to diſpoſe of the 
king's perſon, becauſe he was equally king of both, and that 
beſides they were united in the ſame intereſt by their cove- 
nant, The Engliſh commiſſioners anſwered, That the king 
being in England, it belonged to the Engliſh to diſpoſe of 
Fa b. 342» his perſon, and though he had retired to the Scotch army, 
5 that army being only auxiliaries, and in the pay of England, 
it was the ſame as if he had retired to the parliament's army, 

whereof the Scotch forces were a part. 


Octob. 6ff. In another conference. the ſame lord ſtrenuouſly conti- 


nued to prove, the principle advanced by him in the former, 
namely. 

14. p. 331. That the diſpoſing of his majeſty's perſon did belong to 

© both kingdoms, and therefore, that he ought not to be 

&« diſpoſed of by any one of the kingdoms, but by joint ad- 

vice of both. He explained the word diſpoſe, which was 

liable to be miſunderſtood : And faid, he meant thereby, 

either that his majeſty ſhould be put under reltraint, or 

be at freedom with honour and ſafety. As for the way 

of reſtraint, he ſaid, he looked upon it as a remedy more 

% dangerous than the diſeaſe, and as a means to draw the 

war of ioreign kings upon the nation, (eſpecially the 

priace being in other kiagdoms) rather than to quiet the 

& troubles at home. And therefore he concluded, that he 

would lay aſide the way of reſtraint, and ſpeak of the 

way which might be with freedom, honour, and ſafety 

et bas ce an 


** 


His wards in the letter to Hamilton * on me upon any pretence whatſo- 
- ure, ““ Unleſd I may remain a free man, 4 ever.“ See the letter, Ruſhwortd, 
es and that no attendant be forced up- tom, 6. p. 329. 
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& and that could be no other, but that his majeſty ſhould 1646. 


«po into Scotland, or come to his parliament, or ſome of 
& his houſes about London. His going into Scotland, he 


« obſerved, was full of dangers and inconvenience to both 


ci kingdoms : For the Iriſh, banded with a crew of malig- 
« nants. poſſeſſed the mountains and highlands, which were 
ce the ſtrong-holds, and never-conquered parts of that king - 
« dom. That they had not laid down their arms, but kept 
« in a body together; and they were ſo near Ireland, as 
« the forces of the rebels there might in two or three hours 
& ſpace come over and join with them; and Scotland not 
ec being able to keep and entertain armies long, the king 
&« being there, might raiſe ſuch forces in that kingdom, as 


« might make way 1 into England. And therefore 


« his majeſty's going into Scotland being of moſt dangerous 


&« conſequence to both kingdoms, he offered to their lord- 


« ſhips conſideration, his majeſty's coming to London, or 
ec ſome of his houſes thereabouts.” The principal reaſon on 
which he grounded his opinion, was the fame as the king 
himſelf had alledged. That he had not retuted his ailent 
„ to the propoſitions, but only defired to have his doubts 
« cleared, and difficulties explained.” 

But in this reaſoning there was a material defect, which 
muſt have been vilible to all. And that is, the chancellor 
ſuppoſed, the king ſhould not be put under reſtraint, but 
left at full liberty in Scotland, at London, or ſome one of 
his houſes ; which certainly was very far trom the thoughts 
of the perſon that ſpoke, of the Scots, and of the parlia- 
ment of England. In building therefore upon fo wrong a 
foundation, the lord Loudon could not expect that his rea- 
ſoning ſhould be conſidered as of much weight, if he had 
not been to deal with men whoſe intereſt it was to feign, 
they thought it very ſolid. 

Nothing ſeems more apt to confirm the ſuſpicion of the 
Scots being ingaged to deliver the king to the parliament, 
than this artifice of the lord Loudon to that end. For tho' 
he ſuppoicd, the king would be in one of his houſes with 
honour and ſafety, he knew the contrary, and that the par- 


© liament would always be maſter of his perſon. Conſequently 


it was the fame thing as delivering him to the parhament, 
the condition that he ſhould be there with honour and ſafety, 


| being only dazzling terms, to which the parliament might 


always give what ſenſe they pleaſed. But it muſt be conſi- 
dered, this is not a real proof, but a bare conjecture, which 


even ſeems to be deſtroyed by what happened ſhortly after. 


4 The 
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1646. The commiſſionergof Seotland having cauſed an account of 

LEA) what paſſed at theſe conferences to be printed, with the 

Ruſhworth, ſpeeches to prove that England had no more right than 

MAS, Scotland to diſpoſe of the king's perſon, the commons were 

ſo offended at it, that they ordered all the copies to be ſeized, 

and the printer committed, They made likewiſe a long 

anſwer to the account of the Scots, and ſent it to the Scotch 

commiſſioners, who refuſed to receive it, becauſe it came 

only from one of the two houſes ; but the commons ordered 

it to be printed and publiſhed, If it be true that the Scots 

had engaged to deliver the king to the parliament for the 

ſum of four hundred thouſand pounds, nothing was more 

prepoſterous than this diſpute, which was mixed with great 

bitterneſs, unleſs it is ſuppoſed, the parliament and Scotch 
commiſſioners had agreed together to act this ſort of farce. 

This diſpute, real or feigned, hindered not the Scotch army 

Ruſhworth, from preparing to return home. But as they were to be 

YI. p. 326, paid two hundred thouſand pounds, before they began their 

* they might yet have ſtaid ſeveral weeks in England, 

had not the city of London ingaged to advance that ſum. It 

was however upon two conditions; the firſt, that the lenders 

ſhould have 8 /, per cent. intereſt for their money; and that 

the payment of the principal ſhould be ſecured out of the 

receipts of the grand exciſe, and the fale of biſhops-lands 7, 

14. p. 373, For this reaſon both houſes made haſte to ſequeſter theſe 

Sc. lands, and appoint a committee to expoſe them to ſale 2. 

Whitelock. The 16th of December, the parliament of Scotland took 

Debates in into conſideration what was to be done with the king's per- 

2 ſon. After great debates, it was at length reſolved, that 

king's 2 the commiſſioners reſiding at London ſhould demand of both 

ſon. houſes, from the parliament of Scotland, that the king might 

Reſolution return to London with honour and ſafety: that they ſhould 


f th li- . 
Amend here. declare to them, that the parliament of Scotland was re- 


upon. ſolved to ſupport monarchy in the perſon of the king and his 


=, juſt title to the crown of England. This reſolution ſeems 
3 directly contrary to the engagement to give up the king to 
Mem. the parliament. | 

p- 294, &c. 3 
306. ü 


But 


1 The other condition was, That and biſhops was aboliſhed, by an Ordi- 
ſuch as bad formerly contributed upon nance of October g. 
the propofitions for horſe, monies, and 2 Money came in fo faſt upon thoſe 
plate, might advance the like fum ſecurities, that the whole ſum ©: 
upon this propofition, and be ſecured '- 200,000 } was made up by the 27th 
as above. Ruſhubrth, Tom. VI. p. of November; and on the 16th ot 
326. — At the ſame time that the December, it was ſent out of London 
© diſhops lands were given in as ſecurity in thirty-ſix carts, Ruſhworth, tom, 
for the repayment of the aforeſaid 6. p. 389. 
ſums, the whole order ef archbiſhops OF 


* 2” = 3; ONO, 


» % A 
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But the next day the commiſſioners of the general-afſem- 1646. 
bly preſented to the parliament a paper, iitied, © A elm 
and ſeaſonable warning to all eſtates and degrees of perſons The general 
« throughout the land, wherein they repreſented the hainous cored 25 
crime of forſaking the covenant, and endeavouring a breach Ruſhworch, 
with England. They maintained, that ſuch projets were VI. p. 391. 
infuſed into ſome by the devil, and that they who attempted 
to ſow divihon between the two nations and violate the co- 
venant, which was their chief ſtrength, could not but be 
enemies to the ſtate. Then, as to the diſpolal of the king's 
perſon, they ſaid, that ſo long as his majeſty did not approve 
in his heart, and ſeal with his hand, the league and cove- 
nant, he could not be received in Scotland without expo- 
ſing the kingdom to freſh troubles. That, on the other 
hand, to diſpoſe of the king's perſon without the conſent of 
the parliament of England, was openly breaking the cove- 
nant, and incurring the guilt of perjury, That it was ver 
true, they were engaged by the covenant to defend the king's 
perſon, but it was no leſs true, that the end of the union 
between the two nations, was to ſettle religion in both king- 
doms, according to the tenor of tne covenant, and that theſe 
two engagements could not be ſeparated. 'Lhat tor theſe 
reaſons they defired, that freſh endeavours might be uſed to 
prevail with his majeſty to give ſatisfaction to both king- 
doms, that he might returt to his parliament of England as 
a reconciled prince to fatished ſubjects, in order to eſtabliſh 
a happy peace. 

This paper being read in the parliament, the matter was The parlia- 
again taken into conſideration, and at lait after a great r 
bate it was reſolved, I hat his majeſty ſhould be deſired n 
* grant the whole propoſitions; and in cate of refuſal, the Whitelock, 
** certifications given to his majeſty ſhould be put in execu- BI Worth, 
tion, namely, to ſecure the kingdom without him;“ and 7 
it was declared, That the kingdom of Scotland cannot 
„ lawfully ingage themſelves for his majeſty : he not taking 
the covenant, fatisfying as to religion, Oc. Nor would 
* they admit him to come into Scotland, unleis he gave a 
e ſatisfactory anſwer to the whole propoſitions lately pre- 

* ſented to him in the name of both kingdoms t. 

The king having notice of this reſolution from the earl of The lr 
anerick, fent a metiage to both houſes at Weitminſter, to meſtav* to 
deſire again to come to London, or any of his houſes there- 2 IR 

abouts, upon the publick faith and ſecurity of his e nal treaty, 
| An ec. 20, 


| d. p. 393. 
It was carried but by two votes king ſhovld net come into Scotland. 
in the Scotiſh parliamens, That the Whiolcck, 5. 238. 
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THE HISTORY 
and the Scotch commiſfioners, that he ſhould. be there with 


ny ns honour, freedom and ſafety, in order to have his doubts 


Dec. 22. 
Ibid, 


- 


Dec. 28. 
Whitelock. 


1646-7. 


cleared and difficulties explained: aſſuring them, that he 
would moſt willingly condeſcend to them in whatſoever 
ſhould be really for their good and happineſs : praying them 


to conſider, it was their king who defired to be heard, 


which if refuſed to a ſubject by a king, he would be thought 
a Age for it. E 5 , 

pon this meſſage the lords voted, that the king might 
come to Newmarket, there to remain with ſuch attendants 
about him, as both houſes ſhould appoint : But the com- 
mons voted, that Holmby-houſe in Northampton would be 
the fitteſt place for his majeſty, to which the lords conſented, 
Then it was reſolved, * That. his coming to Holmby ſhould be 
© with reſpect to the ſafety and preſervation of his majeſty; 
« perſon, and in defence of the true religion, according to the 
© covenant l. ; 


The 5th of January 1646-7, a committee of both houſes 


Ruchworth, was appointed to go down and receive the king from the 


VI. p. 393. 
Clarendon, 


III. p. 29. 


Declaration 
ot the par- 
liament of 
Scotland, 


Jan. 16, 
uſhworth, 
VI. b. 395. 


Scots 2. For though both houſes had declared, he ſhould 
be at Holmby with honour and ſafety, they meant not to 
leave the manner to his choice, and whatever expreſſions 
they might uſe, it was to be in effect a real impriſonment. 

Some days after, the two houſes received from the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, the following declaration: 


6 TE AT the king's majeſty came to their quarters be- 
ec fore Newark, and profeſſed he came there with a 
© full and abſolute intention to give all juſt ſatisfaction to 
«+ the joint deſires of both kingdoms, and with no thought 
& either to continue this unnatural war any longer, or to 
© make diviſion betwixt the kingdoms ; but to comply with 
„ his parliaments, and thoſe intruſted by them, in every 
<« thing for ſettling of truth and peace; and that he would 
4 apply himſelf totally to the counſels and advices of his 
ce parliament : which he did not only profeſs verbally to 
ce the committee of eſtates with the Scotiſh army; but allo 
6 in his ſeveral letters and declarations under his hand, to 
« the committee of eſtates of Scotland, and to the two 
: cc houſes 

It was put to the queſtion, whe- Sir Walter Earle, Sir John Cook, Mr. 
ther theſe words, according to the exve- Joon Crew, and major-general Brown; 
nant, ſhould be paſſed, and it was car- but Sir William Armyne not bein; 
ried in the aſarmative, Idem. p. 232. well, Sir James Barrington went 1! 
2 For the lords, the earls of Pem- his room. Ruſhworth, tom. 6. p. 304. 
broke and Denbigh, and the lord They were attended by nine hundred 


Montague; for the eommons, Sir horſe, Whitelock, p. 237. 
William Armyne, Sir John Holland, 
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* houſes of parliament of England reſpectively. In confi- 1646-7 
*« dence whereof,” and of the reality of his intentions ano. 
« reſolutions, which he declared did proceed from no other 
% ground, than the deep ſenſe of the bleeding condition of 
cc Ke kingdpms' the committees of the kingdom of Scot- 
« land, and general officers of the Scotiſh army, declared 
« to himſelf, and to the kingdom of England, their receiv- 
« ing his royal perſon to be on theſe terms (which is truth, 
ce notwithſtanding what may be ſuggeſted or alledzed to the 
« contrary, by any within or without the kingdoms) and 
ce repreſented to him, that the only way to his own happi- 
c neis and peace of his kingdoms, under God was, to make 
« good his propoſitions of peace, (which after ſerious and 
« mature deliberation were agreed upon) tendered to him 
« in the name of both his kingdoms for his royal aſſent 
te thereunto ; but alſo the chief judicatories of this king- 
« dom, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, made their humble and 
« earneſt addreſſes to his majeſty, by ſupplications, letters, 
« and commiſſioners for that end; and did freely repreſent 
« all the prejudices and inconveniences of the delay or re- 
« fuſal of his aſſent, and in particular, that this kingdom 
ce would be neceſſitated to join with the kingdom of Eng- 
« Jand, conform to the league and covenant, in providing 
“for the ſecurity of both kingdoms, and ſettling the go- 

vernment of both, as might conduce molt to the good of 
both. And the parliament of Scotland being now to 
retire their army out of England, have again, for their 
further exoneration, ſent commiſſioners, to repreſent their 
renewed deſires to his majeſty, with the danger that may 
enſue by his delay or refuſal to grant the ſame; and that 
till then, there was no danger to the cauſe, to his maje- 
ſty, to this kingdom, and to the union betwixt both the 
kingdoms, by his coming to Scotland; and that therefore 
there would be a joint courſe taken by both the kingdoms 
concerning the diſpoſal of his perſon, And conſidering, 
that his majeſty by his anſwer to the propoſitions of peace 
in Auguſt laſt, and alſo by his late mei:age ſent to the 
two houſes, and by his warrant communicated to the 
eltates of this kingdom, hath expreſled his deſires to be 
near to his two houſes of pailiameit : and ſceing alfo the 
parliament of England have communicated to the Scotiſh 
commiſſioners at Newcaſtle, and by chem to this king- 
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dom, their reſolution, that Holmby-houle in the count 
of Northampton, is the place which the houſes think fit 
for the King to come unto, there to remain with uch at- 
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646-7. tendance about him as both houſes of parliament ſhal| 

Lao em) © appoint, with reſpect had to the ſafety ara preſervation of 

t his royal perſon, in the 1 defence of the 

<« true religion and liberties of the kingdoms according to 

te the covenant. Therefore, and in regard of his majeſty's 

not giving a ſatisfactory anſwer” to the propoſitions asg 

<6 yet, and out of their earneſt deſire to keep · a right under- 

< ſtanding betwixt the kingdoms, to prevent troubles with- 

<« in the ſame, to fatisfy the deſire of his majeſty, of the 

& two houſes of the parliament of England, and of this 

© kingdom, for his reſidence in ſome of his houſes near the 

<« parliament of England: the eſtates of the parliament of 

« the kingdom of Scotland, do declare their concurrence, 

« for the king's majeſty's going to Holmby- houſe, or ſome 

c other of his majeſty's houſes in or about London, as ſhall 

te be thought fit, there to remain until he give ſatisfaction 

| © to both his kingdoms in the propoſitions of peace; and 

| <« that in the interim their be no harm, prejudice, injury, 

| „nor violence done to his royal perſon : that there be no 

„ change of government other than hath been theſe three 

« years paſt : and that his poſterity in no ways be preſu- 

% diced in their lawful ſucceſſion to the 'crown and govern- 
| & ment of theſe kingdoms.” 

| The king is. January the 23d the parliament's commiſſioners came to 

| pn to Newcaſtle, and on the goth of the ſame month the king 

| to and co. was delivered to them. That very day the Scotch army 


tee, and con- 


ducted to began to march towards Scotland, and the king arrived at 
Heese, Holmby the 16th of February. 

: VI. p. 785 Hitherto the preſbyterians and independents had acted as 

in concert, becauſe it was equally advantageous to them, or 

rather neceſſary, the king ſhould be diſabled from hurting 

both. When the king was reduced to his preſent condition, 

Preſhyteri- in the hands of a parliament conſiſting of two parties which 

_ _ nue had equally plotted his ruin, theſe two parties, who had till 

3 to ſe. then ſeemed united, began to be openly divided, each plainly 

parate. perceiving, this was the critical time to make the advantages 

gained in common upon the king, to turn to their own 

benefit. The preſbyterians were ſuperior in the parliament 

: and in London: but the independents were, as I may ſay, 

* maſters of the army, and by that their party was grown very 

| : conſiderable. The preſbyterians grand affair was therefore 

= Clarenden, to diſband the army, under colour of its being unneceſſary, 

EY p. 32 ſince the war was ended; and the independents grand affair 2 
” hand was, to hinder this diſbandmg, which could not but be fatal 

to their party. It is certain, the parliament, being almoſt 

2 ; - - wholly 
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wholly preſbyterian, ſeriouſly thought of diſcarding the in- 1646-7. 
dependents, and particularly the generals and officers of that! 


party. As they were obliged to ſend an army into Ireland, 
their project was to take for that ſervice ſuch foldiers out of 
the foot, horſe, and dragoons, as ſhould be willing to go 
thither, form them into companies, and give them officers, 
they could confide in. After that, their intent was to dif- 
band the reſt of the forces, keeping only as many as ſhould 

be neceflary for the garriſons. Had this project fuceceded, 

the independent-party would have been irrecoverably ruined. 
But the parliament had to deal with men who were too wiſe 

to give them time to take all their meaſures. Oliver Crom- Cromwell's 
well a perſon of uncommon valour, great parts, and pro- %ifiimula- 
found diſſimulation, was then at the head of the indepen- 
dents, though he affected {till to pals for a rigid preſbyte- 
rian. He was preſent at the ſermons of the preſbyterians 
with a ſeemingly extraordinary devotion. He made uſe of 
certain ſcripture- expreſſions after the manner of the preſby- 
terians, and ſpoke not a word which might betray him to 

be independent, either as to religion or policy. In ſhort, 

he had found means to perſuade general Fairfax, that his 
ſole aim was to promote the glory of God, and the welfare 

of religion and the kingdom. He had in the army a great 
number of officers who acted by his directions, ſo that when 

he did all, he ſeemed to do nothing. Among theſe officers 
were his ſon-in-law Ireton, Rainſborough, Fleetwood, 
Lambert, Harriſon, and ſeveral others, who took care to 
ſtrengthen the independent party, by means of many fub- 
altern officers, who endeavoured to make proſelytes among 

the ſoldiers, and were ſo many emiſſaries in every regiment. 
Cromwell was member of parliament , and withal lieute- 
nant-general of the army, notwithſtanding the ſelf-denying 
ordinance, from which he had been exempted. After the 
war was over, he conſtantly attended the houſe, and thereby 
might be informed of the project againſt the army, or rather 
againſt the independent party in general. He ſeemed ton... 


approve of the meaſures deſigned by the commons, namely, VI. p. 4-2, 


of forming an army for Ireland 2, and diſbanding the reſt Cc . 
of the forces. But at the ame time, by means of his h 
emiſſaries, he raiſed in the army a fpirit of diſcontent and with diſcon- 
is | | mutiny. tent, at ei 

, 1 going to be 

I For the town of Cambridge. p. 217. About this time, | colonel q, panded. 

2 The forces voted tor that ſervice George Monk took the covenant, and Clarendon, 
were ſeven regiments of foot, three engaging in the parliament's ſerviee, III. p. 335 
thouſand horſe, and twelve hundred was ſent into Ireland. Idem. p. 227. -4j x. 

a » and 40,0001, Whiteleck, Heath. 
Vor. X. A a . Coke. 


r 
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1646-7. mutiny. This was the more eaſy, as the officers and ſol- 
S—— dicrs/perccived, they were going to be diſcarded, and as moſt 
were little able to return to their old profeſhons, after four 
or five years ſpent in war. There were in the army many 
officers, who before the wars had been only tradeſmen, and 
ſaw with regret they were going to be reduced to quit their 
employs which gave them authority, and reſume their former 
trades, to be mixed as before with the meaner fort of people. 
Theſe men, as well as thoſe gained by the independents, 
were ready for any undertaking, not to be obliged to alter 
a courſe of life they had now led for ſome years. Cromwell 
therefore, and the officers of his party, improving this diſ- 
poſition, diligently inſpired the army with diſcontent againſt 

the two houſes, wherein they ſucceeded but too well 7. 
Project of a The. firſt ſpark of this flame appeared in March 1647, 
Bene, at the time hen the parliament was ſeriouſly thinking of 
army. executing the fore- mentioned project. The commons had 
notice, that ſome officers of the army had prepared a petition 
to be preſentcd to the general and communicated to the 
Clarendon, houſe. In this petition was deſcribed, the unhappy condi- 
= ”- 33 tion, moſt of the officers and ſoldiers would be in, when the 
army ſhould be diſbanded. The articles deſired, were: 
'* Indemnity for actions as ſoldiers, Satisfaction or arrears, 
No preſſing for horſe or foot. Relief of widows and maimed 
ſoldiers. Pay till diſbanded.” This petition flew from regi- 
ment to regiment, and there were officers very diligent to 
Order of the procure ſubſcriptions. Whereupon, the commons ſent an 
commor* 5 Order to the general, to make ſtrict inquiry after the authors 
223 of the petition, and put a ſtop to the conferences held in the 
tition. army to ſow diſcord and diviſion. The general anſwered, 
Ruſhworth, That in obedience to the order of the houſe, he had aſſem- 
bg P- 445" bled the officers, and queſtioned them about the petition : 
Ps anfwer. that they had expreſſed a very decp ſenſe of their unhappi- 
neſs, in being miſunderſtood in their clear intentions, which, 
as they had proteſted, were no other than by way of petition 
to repreſent to him, their general, thoſe inconveniences, 
which would neceſſarily befal moſt of the army after diſ- 
banding; but withal had aſſured him, they would wholly 
acquieſce in whatſocver he ſhould judge reaſonable to offer, 
Or 


: The earl of Eſſex's death, which and that Cromwell and his party were 
happened on the 14th of September wonderfully exalted with his death, 
1646, made it the eaſier for Cromwell Tom. 3. p. 33. On the 27th of No- 
to carry on his deſigns, For doubtleſs, vember following, the earl's horle and 
had he lived, he would have given effigies were cut to pieces and defaced 
ſome check to. the fury that was going in Weſtminſter-abbey ; and the like 


to prevail. The lord Clarendon ſays, barbarous action was done to Camden's 


© © that it was reported he was poifoned ; tomb there, Whitelcek, p. 228. 


as © RN as ao ccoco_c# OA. 
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of the houſe to grant on their behalf. The general added, 1646-7. 
That the houſe, might be better informed, he had ſent lie- 
F e oak Hammond, colonel Hammond, colonel Lil- 

burn, lieutenant-colonel Pride, and lieutenant-colonel 

Grimes, who, he hoped, would give a full and candid ac- 

count of the whole matter. 

Accordingly, theſe officers were examined before thepeclaration 
houſe ; after which, the ſpeaker, in diſmiſſing them, told of the com- 
them what ſenſe the houſes had of the petition, and deſired 1 7 
their care for ſuppreſſing the ſame, or any other of the like ee 
nature for the future *. The ſame day, the houſe ordered ſeveral regi- 
the general to publith a declaration, at the head of every Rene 
regiment, importing, that the petition tended to put they], p. 447. 
army into a mutiny, and obſtruct the relief of Ireland, and Whitclock. 
that the promoters thereof ſhould be proceeded againſt as 
enemies to the ſtate and diſturbers of the public peace 2. 

The commons could not do any thing more agreeable toThe army's 
thoſe, who had formed the project of ſowing diviſion be- diſcontent 
tween the army and the parliament. This declaration gave ne 
occaſion to the officers and ſoldiers to complain openly, VI. p. 447. 
That they who had fought for the liberty of the ſubjects 
of England, were denied the liberty of the ſubject to 
<«« petition, though it were to their general, and merely in 
e things relating to them as ſoldiers, meddling neither with 
church nor ſtate-aftairs, and withal, ſubmitting it to the 
e general's judgment for approbation or correction, as he 
% ſaw cauſe.” 

Mean while, the two houſes intending to execute their ꝓhe ,.;.. 
reſolution of ſending forces into Ireland in the manner they ment ſends a 
had projected, appointed a committee for that purpoſe, and A Rr 
gave them power to form the regiments, and commiſſion em r 
ſuch officers as they ſhould think fit. At the ſame time, Ireland. 
they reſolved to encourage thoſe that voluntarily offered told. b. 457» 
ſerve in Ireland, and ordered the commiſſioners ſpeedily to*?** 


execute their charge, 


Aa 2 The 


1 Whitelock obſerves upon this oc- different things. What he ſays was 
caſion, That this way of petitioning publiſhed at the head of the regiments, 
by multitude of hands to the parlia- was only a declaration and vote of both 
ment, which was formerly promoted houſes of the zoth of March, But 
by ſome of both houſes, as a means the declaration ſent to the general to 
to Carry on their deſigns at that time, be publiſhed to the regiments, was to 
began now to be made uſe of, and re- require them to deſiſt from going on 
turned upon them, to their great trou- in that petition they were about to 
ble and danger, p. 242. preſent to him. Ruſhworth, Tom. 6. 

* Rapin has confounded here two p. 445, 447. 
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t646-7, The commiſſoners 1 repairing to Saffron-Walden, the 
— neral's head- quarters, gave notice to the officers to afſem- 
A ble the next day. Then the earl of Warwick, head of the 
nd e committee, made a ſpeech, exhorting them to accept of the 
army dif- terms offered by the two houſes. When he had done ſpeak- 
2 ing, colonel Lambert anſwered in the name of all the officers, 
54,”v. 457, and deſired to know, what ſatisfaction ſhould be given them 
Whitelock, concerning four articles, namely, arrears, indemnity, main- 
Holles. tenance in Ireland, and conduct? Sir John Clotworthy re- 
plied, Phat the parliament had taken care of all, except 
the point of indemnity, for which an ordinance would be 
ready in a few days. The officers demanded, what generals 
were to command them in Ireland? It was anſwered, Skippon 
and Maſſey were named for general and lieutenant-general ; 
but for other commanders, the parliament had not yet come 
to any reſolution. Then the officers cried out with one 
voice, That if the command was given to Fairfax, Crom- 
well, and Skippon, they were ready to march, Ihe com- 
miſſioners ſecing the officers inſiſted upon a thing not agree- 
able to the intentions of the parliament, defired ſuch as would 
lift in the ſervice of Ireland, to come to their lodgings in the 
town, where they would give them farther. ſatisfaction ; but 
there came very few. At the ſame time, the reſt prepared 
a declaration, which was preſented W's. commiſhoners, 
Declaration wherein they ſaid, hey had reaſoft td complain, that 
2 „they had received no poſitive anfwer tætheir defires : that 
Ruſhworth, * however, thoſe who in their own perſons did not engage 
Vi. p. 459-56 for Ireland, would be ready to promote the ſervice : that 
6 if the tame conduct under which the army had been to 
& proſperous in England, was continued, it would conduce 
„ much to their perſonal engagement in the ſervice of He- 
„ land: that this was the general ſenſe of the officers of the 

* army“ 
ta. 3 Tae general, who hitherto ſeemed very deſirous to ſerve 
45. 
in Ireland, to draw out 2s man of their 1men as would en- 
gage in that ſervice, But the number was very ſmall, and 
the parliament was informed, there were officers who took 


great. 


7 Theearl cf Warwick, lord Dacres, one horſe 2 8. A proyoſt-marſhil 35. 


Sir W.tlawm Waller, Ser John Cl.t- 44. and two men 48. Corporals and 
worthy, and major-general Matley,  trumpeters, each 28. 6d, Foot offi- 
The eſtablichment agreed on by the cers: A captain 88. a day, A lieu- 
commons then was. Officers of horſe: tenant 4s. An enſign 28. 6d. Ser- 
A colonel 128, a day, and for four jeants, drummers, corporals, each 13. 
horſes 8s, A captain 10s, and two Ruthwoerth, Tom. 6. p. 454. 
hories 48, A lieutenant 58. 4 d. and | 


the parliament, ordered the officers who had a mind to ferve 
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great pains to diſſuade the ſoldiers from this ſervice,” and 


cheriſh the diſcontent of the army . [£19019 ew nn 
At laſt, their boldneſs was fuch, that ſome of the princi- Another de- 
pal officers ſcrupled not to appear at the head of the muti- An 

neers in a declaration preſented to both houſes. I hey faid, id. 2. 469. | 


& That the miſrepreſentations of their harmleſs intentions 
c to the houſe, having occaſioned hard thoughts and ex- 
6c preſſions of the houſe's diſpleaſure againſt them, they 
« humbly craved leave to offer ſome reaſons to clear their 


& proceedings in thoſe paſſages, which they found moſt ob- 


c vious to exceptions in their petition, whereby they hoped 
« to make jt evident, that the means they uſed, and the 
« method they took, was, as they conceived, moſt order] 
« and inoftenſive ; proceeded not in the leaſt from diſtem- 
per, and aiming in no meaſure to put conditions on the 
« parliament; and that from hence might be diſcovered, 
e the corruptions of thoſe mens hearts, who have been the 
«evil inſtruments of occaſioning the late declaration againſt 
« them. And, 

& 1, For the liberty of petitioning, they hoped, the ho- 
& nourable houſe of commons would never deny it unto 
e them, there being not any thing more eſſential to free- 
« dom; and particularly, ſince they had juſtified and com- 
« mended it in their declaration of the 2d of November 
« 1642, in theſe words: It is the liberty and privilege of the 
ce people, to petition unte us for the egſe and redreſs of their 
tc grievances and oppreſſions, ana we are bound in duty to re- 
« cerye their petitions. | 

«2, They preſented not their petition to the houſe, but 
& with the approbation, and by the mediation, of their ge- 
« neral, and conſequently, that it could not be repreſented 
“as ſeditious. | 

«& 3. The report of their forcing ſubſcriptions was not 
« true. For the petition had taken its firſt riſe from amongſt 
« the ſoldiers, and the officers had engaged but in the ſecond 
“place to regulate the ſoldiers proceedings, and remove, 
« as near as they could, all occaſion of diſtaſte. 

« 4. They were forced to deſire an act of indemnity for 


« ſuch actions as they had committed during the exigency 


« of the war, not warrantable by law, ſince tney were 


« liable to be indicted for them in time of peace. 


Aa 3 cc 5. As 


1 Sce an account of the forces ap- to remain in pay in England, for the 


pointed to ſerve in Ireland, abore, detence of the kingdom. Hollies 3 
P. 369, Note (2), About five thou- Mem, p. 74. | 
(ang horſe and dragoons wee ordered 
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1647. 5. As to their deſiring the royal aſſent, they never in- 
te tended thereby to leſſen the parliament's authority; but 
only uſed it as a provident caution for their future ſafety, 
And they obſerved, that the parhament itſelf had, by 
offering propoſitions, judged, the deſiring the king's aſſent 
convenient. Y 

*© 6. As to the deſire of their arrears, neceſſity enforced 
them thereto : that their wages had been hardly earned, 
and the deſire of them could not argue them guilty of the 
<< leaſt diſcontent, or intention of mutiny. 

7. For what concerned the relief of Ireland, they 
thought it hard, that thoſe who had voluntarily ſerved in 
the wars, and left their parents, trades, and livelihoods, 
and, without any compulſion, engaged of their own ac- 
„ cords, ſhould, after all their free and unwearied labours, 
<« be forced and compelled to go out of the kingdom.” 

This declaration was ſigned by Thomas Hammond, 
lieutenant-general of the ordnance, ſeven colonels, ſeven 
lieutenant-colonels, fix majors, and one hundred and thirty 
officers, captains, and ſubalterns. 

Vote to diſ- The ſame day this declaration was preſented to the houſe, 
_ tne the commons voted, that the army ſhould be diſbanded, aud 
1d. p. 468. the ſoldiers have ſix weeks pay when diſmiſſed. 
Petition of Some days after, major-general Skippon, who was to 
POE command in Ireland, and being returned from Barnſtable 
hoes. had taken his ſeat in the houſe, notwithſtanding the {elf- 
April 30. denying ordinance, which was no longer regarded, reported, 
dg that a letter was preſented to him the day before by ſome 
Whitelock, troopers, in the behalf of eight regiments of horle, and 
p. 245- produced the fame, which was immediately ordered to be 
read. Theſe regiments complained of the many late ſcan- 
dals, and falſe ſuggeſtions, againſt the army, and their pro- 
ceedings, and alledged the reatons why they could not engage 
in the fervice of Ireland, under the conduct of the intended 
Ruſkworth, generals. The troopers, Sexby, Allen, and Sheppard, who 
VI. p. 474-brought the letter, were called in and examined, concern 
ing the meaning of ſome expreflions in the petition ; to 
which they. replied, That the letter being a joint act of 
thoſe ſeveral regiments, they could not give a punctual an- 
iwer, being only agents ; but if they might have the queries 
in writing, they would carry them to the regiments, and 
return their anſwers. 
Unter in fa- Though the declaration of the officers was in itſelf very 
vour of the reaſonable, it looked however more like an inſolent accula- 


mne. 


1510 tion againſt the parliament than an humble apology. I his 


Whiteleck, | convinced 
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eonvinced the commons, that the evil was greater than was 1647, 
at firſt imagined ; wherefore they paſſed ſeveral votes to give 
ſome ſatisfaction to the army, and to hinder the increaſe of 

their diſcontent. At the ſame time, Skippon, Cromwell, New com- 
Ireton, and Fleetwood, were ordered to go and acquaint 92's 
the army with what the houſe intended to do for the troops, 

and that a conſiderable ſum was preparing for their pay, 

before they were diſbanded. Hitherto the commons ſeem 

not to have perceived the true aim of the army's complaints, 

but hoped to appeaſe them by ſome condeſcenſion. 

The generals ſent by the parliament being come to the Anſwer of 
army, and calling the officers together, read to them rs, 
votes paſſed in their favour ; after which, Skippon made a miflioness, 
ſpeech, to ingage them to ſerve under him in Ireland. The Rochworth, 
officers anſwered, as this affair concerned the ſoldiers, as mg p. 4845 
well as the officers, it was neceſſary to inform them of it, 
in order to know their reſolution. 

Mean while, the parliament ardently defiring to difband Whitelock, 
the army, after that which was to ſerve in Ireland was?: 247. 
formed, ordered, that before they were diſbanded, a fort- 
night's pay ſhould be added to the fix weeks, formerly voted, 
and that fix weeks pay more ſhould be given to thoſe who 
would ingage for the ſervice of Ireland. 

The troopers and foldiers being informed of what the The foldiers 
generals, ſent by the parliament, had reported to the officers, — 
anſwered, that as the whole army was concerned, they amen 
deſired to diſcuſs the affair in a committee, choſen by them- themſelves. 
ſelves, out of every company and troop, who ſhould report 5 way 
the deſires of each regiment to a committee of general officers, * © wh 
to be by them contracted into a method, and if general, 
communicated to both houſes, as the ſenſe of the army. It 
is eaſy to perceive in this anſwer, a ſecret direction ot ſome 
of the leading male-contents, who intended by this means 
to be maſters of the ſoldiers reſolutions, and compoſe in the 
army, a fort af parliament, in oppoſition to the two houſes. 

This demand, of which perhaps the conſequences were not it is Sta 
by many foreſeen, being granted, the ſoldiers choſe two out Few. | 

of every company, who were called adjutators, or agitators, e 7” 
to debate upon the matters which were to be brought to the of agitators. 
council of officers, called, the council of war, conſiſting of ©. 


s h . Clarendon, 
generals, colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, and captains. 11. : —_ 


13 be 


Among the agitators there were few or none above the de- Wiirlock, 


gree of an enſign. Theſe two councils were afterwards con- 
unued, to the great prejudice of the parliament, -and great 
advantage of the heads of the independent-party, who- calily 

| Aa 4 found 
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1647. found means to admit only ſuch as were devoted to them 

or pot ot ſufficient ability to diſcover their deſigns. 

Je papa: Mean while, the wo houſes perſiſted in their reſolution 
in ne. t, diſband the army, excepting thoſe who would ingage to. 
deſign to ſeærve in Ireland. To eftect this the more eaſily, it was 
diſvand the ordered, that their arrears ſhould be ſpeedily audited, and 


Rulwerth, good, ſecurity given them, for ſo much as ſhould-not be paid 


VI. p, 491. Off, upon diſbanding: that none that had voluntarily ſerved 
in, the wars, ſhould be preſſed for any ſervice beyond ſea: 
that an ordinance ſhould be drawn for providing for widows, 

p. 493. manned ſoldiers, and orphans. After that, the two houſes 
ſettled the manner of diſbanding the army, namely, that 
the regiments ſhould be diſbanded at different times and 
places, and that the money to pay them what was pro- 

The army miſed, ſhould be ſent' to the ſeveral rendezvous. But 

openly com- 

aye but two months arrears upon diſbanding, when there was 

Whtelo:k. no lels than fifty-ſix weeks due to them. 

pe fe. Shortly after, the general called a council of war at Bury, 

thought on- at Which were preſent above two hundred officers, and 

ſatisfactory. COMMUNICated to them the votes of both houſes, adviſing 

1 them to a compliance with the order of parliament. But 

the officers anſwered, They did not think theſe votcs fatis- 

factory to the ſoldiers; 1. Becauſe eight weeks pay was not 
a_conlderable part of what was due to them. 2. Becaule 
no viſible ſecurity was given for the arrears. 3. Becauſe 
nothing was done for theit vindication, and they being de- 
clared enemies, and ſent home, might hereafter be proceeccd 
__ againit as enemies, unleſs the declaration were recalled. 

8 At the ſame council a petition was produced; and 124d, 

14. p. 408. Whichchad been chat morning preſented to the general, in 

the name of the private ſoldiers of the army, complaining, 

I hat it was intended to diſband them without redicting 

£6 theix, grievances, and in a ſtrange, unheard-of manner, 

one regiment apart from another, which poſture cou. 

% not but render them ſuſpicious to the kingdom. Aud 

e .theretare, they deſired the general would be pleaſed to ap- 

point a rendezvous for the army, and uſe his utmolt ci 

en $5 deavours, that they might not be diſbanded before their 

„ $5, grievances were heard, and fully redreſſed, which if not 

„„ 564508 they Hould be neceſſitated, though wunwillingiy, 

2b var? things that might be prevented, by granting then 

EP just dsircs. buon 21-5Mo=/t6.ummg) 1. 
ec e helc gail of war having examined this. petition, be. 
the centers VE H leigHed to believe, it was abſolutely neceſſary .t0 


the army openly complained of the intention to pay them 
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take notice of it, for fear, if they ſaw all their deſires re- 


1647. 
jon they ſhould have a rendezvous without their officers. Rh 3 


was therefore ' reſolved, that the quarters of the army Id. p. 497, 
ſhould be contracted, to prevent diſorders, and for the greater 498. 
readineſs to ſuppreſs them. It was manifeſt, the defign' of 
the petition, and the council of war's reſolution, was, to 
break the parliament's meaſures. It had been reſolved to 
ſeparate the army, and diſband them at different times and 
places, in order to do it the more eaſily; and the army, on 
the contrary, had contracted their quarters, ſo that they 
could rendezvous in a very ſhort ſpace, without any poflibi- 
lity of being prevented by the parliament. 

The general failed not to acquaint the two houſes with The parlia- 
the reſult of what had paſſed in the council of war, intreat- en uy. 
ing them to proceed with caution, that the army might not miſioners, 
be incenſed, and a breach made, which could not but be May 30. 
very dangerous. He writ the ſame day to the ſpeaker of the 10 f. 499. 
houſe of commons, that he was extremely uneafy concern- 
ing the diſpoſition of the army, and heartily wiſhed ſome 
means could be found to appeaſe the diſtractions, which 
was not in his power: that he was forced to yield to many 
things to prevent worſe inconveniences, 

Whereupon, the two houſes recalled the commiſſioners, and form the 
who were now gone to diſband the army, and ſent for theer9*® ts 
money which had been lodged in ſeveral places for the pay- — _ 
ment of the ſoldiers. But three thouſand five hundred pounds Ruſhworth, 
carrying to London, was ſtopped by colonel Rainſborough's Lid. and 
men at Woodſtock. It was very evident, the army was! 58. 
unwilling to be diſbanded ; but the parliament not being in 
a condition to command obedience, were forced to ſtay till 
a more convenient ſeaſon, without relinquiſhing however 
their deſign. Their intention was to divide the army, underlbid. 
colour of the neceſſity of ſending forces into Ireland; and, WII 
the better to ingage the ſoldiers to leave the army, it was 
voted, that a month's pay ſhould be given to thaſe that 
would quit their regiments and ſerve in Ireland. They 
hoped by this means to form an army equal or ſuperior to 
that which refuſed to obey, wherein they were great! 
miſtaken. Mean while, to give ſome ſatisfaction to the Ruſworth. 
army, it was ordered by the commons, that the ſubordinate 4. Po 39% 
officers and ſoldiers ſhould have all their arrears, deducting Holies's 
for free quarters according to the uſual rules of the army, Mem. 
That the commiſſion-officers ſhould have one month's pa 
more added to the two months arrears former! Noted: 


Laſtly, that the declaration againſt thoſe that drew up — 


Whitelocks 
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1647. firſt, petition ſhould be razed out of the journal of the houſe 1. 
hut all this was not capable of contenting the army, who 
Cixrendon, were reſolved not to be ſatisfied. The directors of theſe 
I. . 15 proceedings had a mind to continue the army, in order to 

be able to oppoſe the preſbyterians, who: were ſuperior in 
the parliament. So, the reaſons alledged by the army being 
only pretences, though every thing had been granted others 
would have been deviſed to prevent their diſbanding ; and 
indeed, it will preſently appear, that left all their deſires 
ſhould be granted, they added new demands, which the 
parliament could not comply with. | 
The aivifon It was eaſy to perceive, that every thing tended to a breach 
between the between the parliament and the army. The parliament 
grins accuſed the army of mutiny and ſedition 2, and the arm 
eraſes pretended, that the parliament, under colour of ſending 
Holie:'s forces into Ireland, thought of forming a new army, to be- 
Nen. come maſters of the kingdom, when the old one ſhould be 
Ruſhworth, : a S g 
VI. p. oc, caſhiered, or to kindle a freſh war in caſe the troops refuſed 
*. to obey, But they were far from being upon an equality. 
r „ The army had the ſword in their hands, and though ſome 
o fficers and ſoldiers had quitted their regiments for the ſer- 
vice of Ireland, their number was inconſiderable 3: all the 
reſt remained united, and were ſupported dy moſt of the 
generals, who being againſt the parliament, privately che- 
riſhed the diſcontent of the officers and ſoldiers. The par- 
lament had no forces to compel the army to obedience, and 
therefore were terribly embaraſſed. They durſt not drive 
the army to extremities ; and on the other hand, they plainly 
perceived, that the diſcord was fomented by the leaders ot 
the independents, who fought the deſtruction of the parlia- 
ment, for tear the parliament ſhould deſtroy them, as indeed 
both houſes intended. 

-1 his therefore was a critical ſeaſon, the point being to 
know who ſhould be maſter, the parliament or the indepen- 
dent party. But theſe had the army on their fide, and that 
alone balanced the power and authority of the parliament. 
They had fo well laid their meaſures, by means of the agi- 
tators, that the army was become a tort of republic, where 
the ſuffrages of the common ſoldiers were upon a level with 

thoſe 

1 Here, fays Whitelock, the par- but he being advertiſed of it, went to 
Lament began to ſurrender themſebhhes tlie army, Ludlow, Tom. 1. p. 190. 
«14 their power into the hands of their 3 There were not above fifteen hun- 
own army, Mem. p. 250. dred c.' two thouſand, See Holizs s 

2 Some moved, That the petition- Mem. p. 76. and Ruſkworth, Tom. 6. 
ing- ſoldiers might be declared traitors, p. 477, &c, 

Others re{olved to ſecure Cromwell, 


@F-ENG LAND: 
generals; nay, the ſoldiers did not think them · 
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thoſe of the 1647. 


ſelves obliged to follow or to a{k the advice of their officers. 


Hence ſprung contuſion, which was ſuffered to prevail. 
Every thing was done in the name of the army, a looſe 
term which ſignified, ſometimes the council of war alone, 
ſometimes the council of agitators, now both councils toge- 
ther, and now, the agitators of ſome particular regiments. 
In this laſt ſenſe muſt be underſtood the enterpriſe performed, 
in the name of the army, by the agitators of ſome regiments 
of horſe, of carrying away the king by force from Holmby- 
houſe to Newmarket 7. 2/1 

To execute this deſign, they choſe cornet Joyce, one of The king is 
the agitators of his regiment, who, from a taylor before the 1 * 
war, was become an officer and had ſignalized himſelf for tom 
his bravery. Joyce being put at the head of fifty horſe, Holmby. 
marched directly to Holmby, and came there in the night, Ist +: 
after the king was in bed. Having ſecured the avenues, he 111. p. 36. 
went up with two or three more to the king's chamber, and Heath. 
cauſed the door to be opened. The king getting up, aſked gib 
him what he meant. Joyce anſwered, he intended to carry Ruſhworth, 
him to the army, for they had received certain advice, there VI. p. 503. 
was a deſign to convey him away by force. The king aſked 5/32 5*5 
him, whether he had the general's orders ? He replied, no, Ludlow, 
but that he was authoriſed by the army, and as he held a}: - p. 191. 
piſtol in his hand, ſufficiently intimated, it was by that he Rm. 
was chiefly empowered 2. The parliament's commiſſioners 
who were at Holmby to take care of the king, would have, 
oppoſed this violence : but the king's guard refuſing to make 
any reſiſtance, and the troops that were in the neighbouring 
villages to relieve the guard every day, would not come. 
At laſt, after many diſputes, all the king could obtain was 
to ſtay till the morning. That ſame night he writ a note, 
which he intruſted with the carl of Dumfermling, to ac- 
quaint the two houſes, he was carried away from Holmby 
againſt his will, and that they ſhould not give any credit to 
what he might afterwards write whilſt under reſtraint. Ihe The king is 
next morning he went into the coach and was conducted by ed to 


W- 
38 Joyce, market, 
| Ruſhworth, 


Ludlow gives this reaſon for ſeiz- Whitslock, 


ing the king: that the agitators were 
atraid, thoſe who had ſhewed them - 
ſelves ſo torward to cloſe with the 
king out of principle, upon any terras, 
would, for their own preſervation, re- 
ceive him without any, or rather put: 
themſelves under his protection; that 
tkey might the better ſubdue the army, 
and reduce them to obedience by force, 


Tom. I. p. 191. 
2 The king requiring Joyce to ſhew 
his common, he thewci the ſoldiers 
that attended him, Whereupon the 
king ſaid, Believe me, your inſtructions 
are written in a very legible character, 
Warwick's Mem. p. 2Cg.——There 
being five hundred proper men on 
horſeback, ſays Whitelock, p. 251, 
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Joyce, who carried him that night to colonel Montazue's, 
and the next day to New- market. n h 
-) Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the general having appointed 
a rendezvous of the army at New-market, for the 4th and 
5th-of June, the ſeveral regiments preſented ' a petition to 
him, complaining of the votes paſſed in parliament the 21ft 
and a th of May, as not being fatisfaQtory, for the follow- 

ing reaſons: | A 25 T6 

1. That eight weeks arrear to be paid at diſbanding, 
C was but a mean reward for all their labours, and a very 
& ſlender ſupply to carry them to their homes, and ſet them 
« up again in their former callings and conditions. 

„% 2, That in the orders given for the ſtating of their ac- 
« compts, they found no conſideration or regard had of 
<< their arrears incurred in the former army commanded by 
ec the earl of Eſſex, which to the moſt of them were much 
greater than thoſe under the new model. 

« 3. That three ſhillings a week was to be abated to foot 
6 foldiers for quarter, which was more than they ſhould 
% have paid for themſelves, if they timely had their pay. 

© 4. That there was no proviſion or allowance made in 
& relation to any quarters diſcharged by them. 

„ 5. That, contrary'to cuſtom, no trooper was capable 
& of allowance for arrears, unleſs he delivered in his horſe 
& and arms. ; 

«© 6. That the viſible ſecurity for what arrears ſhould not 
« be paid at diſbanding, appeared to them inſufficient. 

© 7. That the ordinance voted, to exempt from preſſing, 
<< for the ſervice of Ireland, ſuch as had ſerved as volunteers 
in the army, was defeCtive ; becauſe after their diſcharge, 
„it was very difficult for them to obtain a teſtimonial of 
<< their paſt ſervices. 

© 8. That the ordinance for the maintenance of maimed 
6“ foldiers, Sc. had not yet paſſed in parliament. 

« 9. That the ordinance for indemnity ſeemed to make 
« but flender proviſion for their ſafety. 

% 10. That no reparation had been made to thoſe officers 
ce of the army, that had been at ſeveral times ſent for to 
te attend the parliament as delinquents, though they had 
«© deen found innocent. | es 

% 11. That there had been yet nothing declared by the 


| 12 to clear them as to their right of petitioning. 


men's arbitrary pouer.) 
f * F? 0148. ene 1 


(There was in this article heavy complaints againſt the parlia- 


„ 12. That 
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* 12. That the declaration made againſt the army was 1647. 

yet ſtanding in force. | 2 ef Diced 

13. That wthing had yet been done towards the di. 
&« covery or cenſure of thoſe that had wronged the army, 1 
<« and abuſed the parliament, ſo as to procure the proceed · 
<< ings againſt them, with relation to their petition.” | 
It is ealy to perceive, theſe complaints were but mere pgngaxement 
pretences, or at leaſt, if the army had not refolved to be ſa- figned by the 
tisfied upon no terms, theſe differences might poſſibly have 4-4 wife 0 
been adjuſted. But this was only a preparative to what they * 
had reſolved to do. The next day, June the 5th, the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers ſubſcribed a paper, which they called a /- 
lemn engagement, whereby they conſented to diſband, when 
required by the parliament, but on condition, "That they 
&« ſhould firſt have ſuch ſatisfaction in relation to their grie- 
„ vances, and ſuch ſecurity as to their perſons, as ſhould 
& be agreed unto by a council to conſiſt of thoſe general 
% officers (who had , concurred with the army) with two 
«© commiſhon , officers, and two ſoldiers to be choſen for 
«* each regiment; and declared, that without ſuch: ſatisfac- 
« tion, and ſuch ſecurity they would not willingly diſband, 
te nor ſuffer themſelves to be diſbanded or divided.” 

This engagement was ſeconded with petitions from the 
inhabitants of the counties of Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, 
intreating the general, not to ſuffer the army to be diſbanded 
till every thing relating to the government was ſettled. 

June the 7th, both houſes received a letter from the ge- The gere- 
neral acquainting them, that the foldiers at Holmby had ral's letter 
brought the king thence by conſent, having thought pro- u__ 
per to ſecure his perſon, from an apprehenſion of forces ga- away the | 
thering to fall upon them, and force him out of their hands. Kius. 
That as ſoon as he knew it, he ſent colonel Whaley's 2: 545+ 
regiment to guard the king; after which, for preven- 
tion of danger, he had ſent two regiments more td re- 
inforce colonel Whaley. That Whaley had defired the 
king and the commiſſioners, in his name, to return to 

Holmby, but that his majeſty was not willing to go back. 

" That upon this, he had tent Sir Hardreſs Waller and co- 
lonel Lambert, to deſire the commiſſioners to think of re- 
turning to Holmby, but that the commiſſioners. refuſed to 
act in diſpoſing of the king. He affirmed moreover, that 
neither himſelf, nor the officers about him, nor the body 
of the army were concerned in removing the king, proteſt- 
ing that it was his as well as the army's deſire, to ſtudy to 
ſettle a firm peace, That they had no intention to oppoſe 


3 preſbytery, 


| 
F 
| 
| 
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1647. Preſpytery, or ſet-up the independent-government, but to 
leave I to the wiſdom of the e without advancing 
any particular party or interefſft. . | 
It was a very ſtrange thing, that the king ſhould be re- 
moved from Gem by fifty troopers, without any orders 
from the general or the officers about him, and without the 
conſent of the body of the army ; and that the general offi- 
cers ſhould ſuffer him to be in the center of the quarters of 
the army, without inquiring after thoſe who gave, or thoſe 
who executed, ſuch an order. This ſhowed, there was 
ſome myſtery in it, which it was not thought proper to diſ- 
cover to the parliament, and that Joyce knew he ſhould be 


Ruſworth, Protected if called to an account. On the other hand, 


VI. p. 504, though the king had ſent word to both houſes, that he was 
15. unwillingly removed ?, it appears by the general's letter, 
Whirelock. is majcſty conſented to it, and was unwilling to return 
to Holmby, when it was in his power. All this ſeems ver 
myſterious, and I do not believe the publick was ever fully 
informed of what paſſed before the removal of the king. 
What ſollowed makes it conjectured, that ſome of the ge- 
neral officers believed it to. be abſolutely neceſſary for their 
intereſt to have the king in their power, at a time when 
they thought there was reaſon to fear, the parliament would 
come to an agreement with him, and that they cauſed him 
to be taken away irom Holmby by perſons without warrant, 
weil-knowing, they ſhould” be powerful enough to hinder 
the affair from being ſtrictly examined. It may be, the 
king himſelf was privy to it, ſince he was unwilling to re- 
turn to Holmby, and appeared, for ſome time, much more 
at eaſe in the hands of the army, than when he was in the 
parliament's power. 
Votes of the The commons ſeeing the army maſter of the king's per- 
8 ſon, and unwilling to diſband, reſolved at leaſt to ſhorw the 
VI. p. 358 publick by their votes, that the imputations laid to their 
charge by the army were groundleſs, and that they were not 
ſwayed by ſelf-intereſted motives. So, June the 10th, they 
confirmed the ſelf- denying ordinance, and s declared to be 
void all places held by members of parliament.” They 
voted, „ That the lande and eſtates of all members of the 
houſe ſhould be liable to the law for payment of ar 
| e eee ee Ales.” 


1 At a conference, June the 5th, “ and that he deſired both houſes 10 
between the Scotch commiſſioners, and © maintain the laws of the land; and 
The committee of both houſes, the lord t that though his majeſty might fig 
Dumfermling acquainted them, that © many things in this condition, t 
the king commanded him to tell them, „ he would not have them believed, 
% That his majeſty was unwillingly „ till farther notice from hun. 
6 taken away by a party of the army, Whitelock, p. 251. 


— — Eero — 
p ˙ V — 


anſſye 


« debts.” They appointed a day to hear informations 1647. 
ainſt members, and ordered that no member ſhould here 

after receive any reparation for damages, till the publick 

| debts were firſt ſatisfied. |; „ 
Nevertheleſs the army began to march, and advanced to be army 
St. Albans within twenty miles of I ondon. At the ſametmtt 
time, the general ſent to both houſes the reſult of the late D 
council of war at Newmarket, and intreated them to think Ruſhworth,. 
of ſome way to ſatisfy the troops. | he P. 552 
Ihe approach of the army threw the parliament and city 8 
into great conſternation, and an ordinance was paſſed, topleints of the 
enable the committee of the militia of London to raiſe horſes, 47? a fl 
They ſeemed to intend to put themſclyes in a poſture of enen 
fence againſt the army. Within a few hours after, the Id. p. 552, 
city received a letter ſigned by the general and all the other & e 
general officers, complaining, there were certain members III. p. 38. 
of parliament who endeavoured to ingage the kingdom in 
a new war, as having no other way to protect themſelves 
from the puniſhment they juſtly deſerved. Adding, that 
they deſired no alteration of the civil government, nor in the 
leaſt to hinder the ſettling of preſbyterianiſm, neither did 
they intend any evil to the city, if they appeared not to 
aſſiſt that wicked party, who would embroil them and the 
kingdom. That they were ready to remove at a farther di- 
ſtance, if they were aſſured, that a ſpeedy ſettlement of things 
was in hand. I hat if, after all, the city ſhould be ſeduced 
to riſe up againſt the army, ruin and deſtruction would 
enſue. 

This letter was communicated to the parliament, who The parlia- 

writ to the general, to deſire that the army might not come n, 
within twenty-five miles 1 of the city; but it was already ary, 


advanced to St. Alþans. The fame day, the commons or- June 11. 


dered, that the ſum of ten thouſand pounds ſhould be paid 3 
to ſuch officers and ſoldiers as ſhould leave the army and in-; RF PI 


gage in the ſervice of Ireland, with which the army wasClarendon, 
highly diſpleaſed, plainly perceiving, the parliament's de- III. P. 38. 
ſign was to divide them. Ns 
The next day, upon a falſe rumour of the army's near — 

approach to the city, the militia of London ordered all the 1 
trained- bands to be raiſed on pain of death. But preſently of defence. 
after the order was revoked. However, ſoldiers were liſted June 12. 
by order of parliament. =p wad 
In this interval, the common-council of London ſent an The con 


anſwer to the general and officers, wherein they ſaid, the ooo 
” , » CM S erter il 
cit; the general. 


- Ibzd, 


r Whitlock favs, fiftcen miles. Mem, p. 252, 
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city intended no evil to the a to defend the 
— — und themſelves zelne any 1 violence. 
That did not take up arms with intent to binder the 
obtaining of the army's juſt demands. That on the con- 
trary, they had preſented - their addreſſes to che parliament 
for the obtaining thereof; and only r they would 
dem o more than what ſhould be juſt und reaſonable. 

14. p. 560. * The ſame Bf the parliament ſent conmiſſioners to the 
army 1, to know what were their deſires. The general 
anſwered, in 1 5 to both houſes,” that the army offered, 
for a month's pay, not to draw their guurters nearer Lon- 
don, without firſt giving 1 notice of LY to we Fment 

commiſſioners. w_ 01 
Mean while, the arm gation 16 der themſelves 
formidable, as well eir nearneſs, as by their demands 
which daily roſe higher. At firſt, they proteſted, they 
would not meddle in any thing not immediately relating to 
themſelves, and that their intention Was to leave the care of 
the government to the wifdom of the two houſes, But 
when they found, the parliament gave way, and wanted 
power or reſolution, they advanced one ſtep farther, and by 

| a declaration preſented to both houſes, demanded : 

The rerre- 1. That the houſes might be purged of ſuch members, 


ſentation of <6 as for their delinquency,” or for coraptions, or undue 


the army. «& elections ought not to fit there. 
ET N 3 That thoſe perſons who had appeared againſt the 
Whitelack. & army, might ſpeedily be diſabled from doing the like; 
« and Rob that Paper might be made incapable of being 
0 wid foldiers judges, when diſbanded. 
3. That ſome determinate period of time might be ſet 
cc for. the continuance of that and future parliaments, be- 
« yond which none ſhould continue; that the members of 
c the houſe might not have the temptation or advantage 
4 of an 5 ben to perpetuate injuſtice or oppreſ- 
cc ſton, but might e in a Capacity to ne of eee as 
well as rule. 
. N might not be adjoutnable or diſ- 
Pe folvable, any othet ways, than by their own conſent. 
5. That the tight and freedom of the people to pre- 
« ſent petitions to the Parliament might be cleared and 
9 vindicated. — $444, Dein nnn 
FG $5.34 6. 22 the large powers given to committees or de- 
8 enants, raight be taken away, or regulated. 
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% % That the kingdom might be righted and e 1647. 
n for the ſums that had be: i _ 
« Jevied-a r | — 
& 8. That af after publick juſtice \ was firſt ſatisfied by TV 

&, few examples ps ingen, a general act of © on 

„ ſhould be paſſed.“ | 

Aſtet theſe demands, the array proteſted, « That their 
«+. deſign was not to overthrow preſbytery, and eſtabliſh 
the independent government. But they only defired, 
<<. that there might = ſome effectual courſe taken, that fach 
ho upon conſcientious grounds. differed from the efta- 

-< bliſhed. forms, might not for that be debarred from the 
common rights, liberties, or benefits belonging n 
„ to all, while they lived ſoberly and inoffenſively towards 
others, and peaceably and faithfully towards the ſtate.” 

It was eaſy to perceive, the army no longer contented The army 
themſelves with meddling in their own affairs, but wanted accuſes ele- 
to have a ſhare in the civil government. There were in 
the houſe of commons very able men, who knew the de- June 16. 

. igns of the independents, and would have baffled them, uitworth, 
had they been ſupported with power. To this end it was, "VL. vp. n 
they had projected the forming, out of the old, a new army Mem. 

for Ireland, and to caſhier the reſt of the forces, T his pro- ee 
ject tended directly to the ruin of the independent patty. d af 
Accordingly, Cromwell and his aſſociates uſed all their en- Ludlow, 
deavours to. countermine the artifices of their enemies, by 
inſpiring the army with diſcontent, and cheriſhing it in the 
fore-mentioned manner. In ſhort, having tried the parlia- 

ment, they thought themſelves ſtrong enough to ſtrike a 

bolder ſtroke, in uſing always the army's name, which they 

had moulded to their purpoſes. Lo this end, they cauſed 

it to be reſolved-in a council of war, that the army ſhould 

prefer a charge againſt the ableſt and moſt powerful mem- 

bers of the commons, who in a manner governed and di- 

rected the houſe. Theſe were the men the independent- 

party had chiefly to fear. This reſolution being taken, the 

army deputed ſome officers to carry in their name, to the 
parliament, a charge againft eleven members, 5 

_ Holles, Stapleton, Lewis, Clotworthy, Waller, Maynard 


Maſſey, Glyn, Long, Harley, and Nichols. 
The . articles of the charge were: ., Thearticls 
<1. That the perſons above-named had, it an arbitrary fv echo 


and violent manrer, infringed the rights and libexties of Ruſhworth, 
« the nation, and — by indirect and corrupt prac- VI. p. 570. 
A tices to delay and ne. C 

VI. X. E b 13204 YT 25,0084 4 ut 60 2. 
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The army's 
demands, 
Id. p. 572. 
Whitelock, 
P. 253 


- 


Lye cc aft, in an orderly condition, and ready, either quietly to 


wy 
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ce 2. That the army being, until the middle of March 


cc have diſbanded, or elſe to have ingaged in the ſervice of 
6 Ireland, thoſe members had endeavoured' by falſe infor- 
c mations to beget miſunderſtandings and jealouſies in the 
« parliament againſt the army. 

3. That whereas the parliament might have had out 
« of the army, an intire force for the reduction of Ireland, 


cc thoſe perſons had attempted to pull the army in pieces, 


& and to put the kingdom to the trouble and expence of 
6 raiſing a new force for that ſervice. 

«© 4. That they had diverted the forces engaged for the 

6 ſervice of Ireland, and endeavoured to apply them to 
* carry on deſperate deſigns of their own in England; and 
had alſo raiſed new forces under pretence to guard the 
% parliament, and privately liſted officers and ſoldiers, for 
« embroiling the kingdom in a new and bloody war. 
& 5. That they had invited and encouraged divers refor- 
mado's, and other officers and ſoldiers, tumultuouſly to 
<« gather together at Weſtminſter to affright and aſſault the 
% members of parliament.” 


The very next day, the army ſent propoſals to the com- 
mons, wherein they defired : 

That the perſons impeached might be forthwith ſuſ- 
„ pended from ſitting in the houſe. 

„That there might be a month's pay immediately ſent 
to the army. 

That if the officers and ſoldiers of the army who had 
engaged for Ireland, or thoſe who had deſerted the army 
and come to London, had ſince then received more than 
a month's pay, there might be ſo much more money 
« ſent down to the army. | 

„That during the debate and tranſaction betwixt the 
© parliament and the army, about raiſing and liſting new 
forces, the parliament would not ſuffer any new forces to 
4 be raiſed within the kingdom.“ 

Theſe demands extremely. embarraſſed the parliament. 
They could not reject them without furniſhing the army 
with a pretence to march to London, where was nothing 
ready to oppoſe them, and by granting them, they gave 
them - occaſion to make further demands. 'I'his embarall- 
ment was the greater, as ſeveral counties ſeconded the army, 
and pretended, it was abſolutely neceſlary to continue them, 
to ſtop the progreſs of the arbitrary power aſſumed by the 


cc 


parliament. We have already ſeen, that the counties of 


Eſlex, 
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Eſſex Suffolk, and. Norfolk, had in ſome meaſure deęlared 1647. 
for the army. Buckinghamſhire and Hertfordſhire follow] ¾ ! ſ u 
this example, and Glamorganſhire openly complaineda by 227 c 
deputies: ſent on purpoſe, that the people were oppHIHHEd by che army. 
the parliament and by the committees ſettled in Wee th, 
counties 1. 75 ning „ 
Whereupan the two houſes thought proper to appeaſe the 33 2 
impending. ſtorm, by giving ſatistaction to the armys in The vartia- 
order to remove all pretence of complaint; for it was caſy Terre 
to perceive, that was What they wanted. It was therefore army. 
reſolved, that the order for liſting of forces, and the per- June 16. 
miſſion given to the committee of the militia of London to 1. b. N 
augment the trained-bands ſhould. be void: that the army * 
ſhould have a month's pay, and the general be required to 
remove it forty miles from London. Some days after, a 14, p. 582. 
month's pay was alſo granted to the forces in the north, and 
to let the army ſee there was no deſign to diſband them, 
the parliament paſſed an ordinance for raiſing ſixty thouſand 
pounds a month for the maintenance of the army, and for 
the ſervice of Ireland 2. Laſtly, the houſe of commons b. 884. 
writ to the general, that they were ready to receive from him . 
e charge againſt the eleven accuſed members. 
his condeſcenſion might have produced peace between The army i, 
the parliament and the army, if peace had been what the not coatent. 
army deſired. - But initead of being obliged to the parlia- 25 
ment for nis compliance, they were rather incenſed at it, 
as being ſenſible, the deſign of it was only to break their 
meaſures, by taking away all pretence of complaint. 'I'hey 
would have been better pleaſed, that all their demands had 
been denied, in order to have an excuſe. to do themſelves 
juſtice. They were afraid the parliament, by endeavouring > 
to gain time, would privately take meaſures, the effects 
whereof would not appear perhaps till it ſhould be too late 
to prevent them. Wherefore, far from being contented, June a3. 
they preſented a remonſtrance to the parliament, whereby 
they ſufficiently diſcovered their difinclination to an agree- 
ment. This remonſtrance contained the following com- 
plaints of the officers and ſoldiers: | 
That they had yet received no anſwer or reſolution Other de. 
about the eleven accuſed members. This point they m:nds of 


(e laro th rmy. 

B b 2 largely 33 

It was ſtrange (ſays Whitelock) place, and were afraid of doing any VI. p. 58 ö. 

to ſee, how ſeveral counties, and the thing contrary to them. Mem. p. 254. 

citizens of London began to make all 2 This monthly ſum was alle, dy 

their application to the general and the rating each county at ſo much, E flax 

army, omitting tlie parliament, and all paid the ſum of 45471. 95. 54, See 
looked upon the army in the chief Ruſhworth, Tom, VI. p. 522. 
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« largely inſiſted upon, and pretended they could not expect 


wd would be called to an account, ſo long as they con- 
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« tinged in ſuch power, both in the houſe, and in all the 
commitices of the higheſt truſt, as they actually did. 

„That the army was commanded to forty miles diſtance. 

from London, and his majeſty's perſon demanded imme- 


» << diately to Richmond houſe r, within eight miles of Lon- 
FO? '« do , to put his majeſty within rcach of thoſe mens power. 


That it was indufſtriouſly publiſhed, that his majeſty 


— of was kept a' priſoner in the army, and barbarouſly and 


e uncivilly uſed ; but all ſuggeſtions of that fort were moſt 
LS Tra | | | 

Laſtly, after many complaints of publick and private 
cc grievances, | , that they ſhould” be enforced, by 


the parliament's affected delays, to take extraordinary 


« courſes to put things to a ſpeedy iſſue, unleſs by Thurſ- 
<« day night next they received aſſurance and ſecurity on the 
& following articles : 

© I, That the declaration inviting men to deſert the 
« army, be recalled and annulled. 

“ 2, That the army may be preſently paid up, equally 
© to thoſe that have deſerted it. 
„ 3. That his majeſty's coming to Richmond may be 
& ſuſpended; and in the mean time, no place may be ap- 
c pointed for his majeſty's reſidence any nearer to London 
<< than the parliament will allow the quarters of the army 
<< to be. 95 


64. That the members charged may be forthwith ſuſ- 

« pended the houſe. | 

<+ 5. That thoſe that have deſerted the army may be in- 
& {tantly diſcharged, and receive no more of their arrears 
ce till the army be firſt ſatisfied. WF 

«© 6. That both parliament and city may be freed from 
ce thoſe multitudes of reformado's, and other ſoldiers, that 
& flock. together about London. 

0 225 That all liſtings, or raiſings of new forces may be 
e eftectually ſuppreſſed. 

8. That the perplexed affairs of the kingdom, and 
<* thoſe concerning the army, may be put into ſome ſpeedy 
« way of ſettling and compolure 2.“ 

| t 


10 This was ordered by the parlia- the buſineſs of the pen. And having 
ment on June 15. Idem, p. 563. been bred in the Middle-Temple, and 
9 In thete declarations and tranſac- learned ſome grounds of the law of 
tons of the army, colonel Ireton was England, and being of a working and 
chiefly employed, or took upon tum laborious brain and fancy, he ict 27 
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JOrt Jaw : 7 27138 * * 

It was viſible, the army ſought a pretence to quarrel, 1647. 

and as it was their intereſt to break very ſoon, for fear ſ = 

cret meaſures might be taken againſt them, ſo was it _ 
| "21 ent len 


parliament's buſineſs to gain time. To that purpoſe, they {.,uies to 
empoyered the commiſſioners in the army to treat with the army to 


e in diſpute. e 
Mean while, the commons voted, „“ That by the Law ig. v. EY 


no judgment can be given to ſuſpend the eleven members The eleven 
« from. ſitting in the houſe, , upon the papers preſented members 
« from the army, before the particulars be produced, and 3 
« proofs made.” But an expedient was found to ſoften = Seca 5 09 
this refuſal, namely, that the parties accuſed ſhould, of their Tow 25. 
own accord, deſire leave to abſent themſelves from the houſe, N 


© 1 


* Oo 6. 
had nothing to fear from the army, who had no. ill-inten- 3 


tion againſt the city. And indeed, it was reſolved in a VI. p. 592, 
council of war, that there ſhould be no fartuer advance of 593 
the army than to Uxbridge. 
It js certain, there were many in the city and parliament The parlia- 
that wiſhed to ſee a breach between the two houſes and the ment con- 
army. Some, doubtleſs, imagined ſuch a breach would be tente the 
very advantageous to the king, and that one or other of the Cina 
two parties would join with him, and be directed by him, ; 
Nay, the king flattered himſelf with theſe hopes. "The 
army ſhewed great regard for him, and ſome of the officers 
even hinted to him, they were labouring for his reſtoration. 
For this reaſon the two houſes thought it very neceſſary to 
avoid a breach, which could not but produce many ill ef- 
fects. Both houſes therefore voted, that they conſidered rut, 
the army commanded by general Fairfax, as theis army, and VI. p. 59 & 
would make proviſion for their maintenance. It was farther 557. 
ordered, that they ſhould have a month's pay, and no offi- 
cer or ſoldier ſhould leave the army without licence from the 
general; that all reformado's ſhould remove from the city, 

os B b 3 and 


ſelf much upon theſe buſineſſes, and 
was therein encouraged and ailiſted by 
l'eutenant-general Cromwell, his fa- 
ther-in-law, and by colonel Lambert, 
who had likewiſe ſtudied in the inns of 
court, and was of a ſubtle working 
brain. Whitelock, p. 254. | 

r Denzil Holles, Sir Philip Staple- 
ton, and Walter Long, went together 
Ia a ſhip to France, where Stapleton, 


that gallant Engliſh gentleman (ſays 
Whitelock) died within two or three 
days landing at Calais, as forae ſut- 
pected of the plague, Others of the 
eleven members went into other parts, 
and ſome of them retired into their 
countries, and there lived privately ; 
Mr. Holles continued in Bretagne til 
the reſtoration. Whitelock, p. 256, 


* 
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1647, and che king reſide no nearer, London than the army. Theſe 
A voi being communicated to the army, they ſeemed fo well 
— 590: pleaſed with them, that they reſolved to remove from Lon- 
meet: dong ta fhow.they intended to uſe no force upon the parlia- 
ment, and the head-quarters were appointed at Wickham. 
Pot at Lon- Whilſt the parliament was endeavouring to content the 
e 284 army, a plot was forming in London, to compel the two 
Wh telock,, houles to take other meaſures, and oppoſe the army *. The 
presbyterians were not pleated. to ſee the independents gain 
{0 much ground, and cenſured the parliament for thus mean- 
ly complying with the army. The magiſtrates of London 
came into the plot, as well as the moſt zealous presbyterian 
| members of. parliament, who had not been able to hinder 
Ruſworth, the late votes for preventing a breach with the army. The 
5 v. 597 authors of the plot had ſent private agents into Scotland to 
2 deſire aſſiſtance. Nay, it was whiſpered in London, that 
Scotland was going to declare againſt the army. 
Petition of The firſt ſtep taken by the conſpirators was to preſent to 
3 the parliament, a petition from the common: council of Lon- 
t the nar- don, WhRerein they expreſſed ſome ſuſpicion of their conduct. 
liament, This was, doubtleſs, in order to have a pretence to com- 
N „ Plain more openly afterwards, and to begin to leſſen the 
White. people's prepoſſeſſion in favour of the parliament. In this 
petition, the city complained. of the arbitrary power exer- 
ciſed by the parliament's committees, as well as of the ill- 
management of the publick money, and deſired : 
< 1, That preſent command be given, that no officer of 
&« war, or ſoldier, do enter London, under  pretence of re- 
« ceiving their arrears. | | 
„ 2. That ſuch officers and ſoldiers as are already paid, 
« if their uſual habitation and employment have been with- 
„in London, be enjoined forthwith to betake themſelves 
<« to their calling; and ſuch as have dwellings in the country 
be required to depart within two days after publication. 
« 3; That all who have been in arms againſt the parlia- 
„ ment, be enjoined upon pain of impriſonment, within 
« twenty-four hours after publication, to repair to their ſe- 
6c veral habitations. 5 
44. That ſuch commanders and ſoldiers as have come 
« in; from the army, and received their monies, may be 
& otherwiſe diſpoſed of as the parliament ſhall think fit. 
cc LY 
1 It was chiefly carried on by the was employed to. negotiate with the 


eleven members and their friends, Scots, Whitelock, p. 257, 261. 
One Coſens, alderman of Newcaſtle, „ 
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& 5, That all perſons whatſoever that are poſſeſſed of 1647: 
6 any monies or goods belonging to the publick, —— 
0 enjoined to bring the ſame, within one month after ow — — 
“ lication, into ſome publick treaſury. Aale; | 
„ 6, That all revenues be managed under ſuch edmmifus 
« ſions, and by ſuch perſons, as, notwithſtanding any pri- 


« 'yilege of parliament, may be held to ſuch rules as' are 8 10 


& or ſhall be preſcribed therein. 

« 7, That the parliament would for the preſent lay aſide 

ce all buſineſſes of leſſer conſequence, and improve: their 
« time and utmoſt endeavour, that ſuch laws may be pre- 
&« pared for his majeſty's concurrence, as may ſettle the 
« government of the church, ſecure the people from all un- 
e Jawful and arbitrary power whatſoever in future, and re- 
« ſtore his majeſty to his juſt rights and authority, Scoording 
“ to the covenant. 

& 8, And, that the people may be the better ſecured to 

enjoy the intended effects of ſuch laws as ſhall be ſo made 

6 with the royal aſſent, that eſpecial care be taken, that 
« all officers of ſtate, and other miniſters of juſtice, may 
be perfons of 25 of conſiderable intereſt, and of 
„ known integrity. 

9. That the parliament would pleaſe to provide for the 
+ carrying on of the affairs in Ireland. 

* 10. That by juſt and good means the correſpondence 
with Scotland may be maintained and preſerved. 

« 11. That the houſe of commons would pleaſe ta give 
*« order for a ſpeedy examination of all unlawful elections 
and returns of the members thereof. 

„ 12. That ſome ſpeedy courſe may be taken for the 
* deciding of all cauſes formerly determinable in the court 
of admiral! 

3 That ſatisfaction being made by delinquents, an 
act of oblivion-may be paſſed.” 

To incenſe the Londoners againſt the army, it was ru- 3 
moured, that they deſigned to declare for the King 1. Nay, 3 
a pamphlet was diſperſed in London, entitled, Heads pre- VI. p. 602, 
* /ented by the army to the king's majeſty.” But tne army Boos 


Diiterence 
diſowned it by a publick delaration. EOS 


The parliament having impowered their anom ern 2 parliament's 
to treat with the army, they nominated on their part, Crom- gad uu 


| commiſtio- 
Bb4 well, . 
1 Many of the chief in the army low, Tom. I. p. 195. Id. p. 603, 
dave out, That the intentions of the 2 They were the earl of Notting- &c, 3 


offi ers and ſoldiers were, to eſtabliſn ham, Lord Wharton, Skippon, Sir 
his majeſty in his juſt rights, Lud- Henry Vane, jun, Sir Tho. Widdring» 
| 98 | don 
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1647. well, Wally Fleetwood, Rainſborqugh, Harriſon, Sir Har- 


Different 
ſen ments 
in the par- 
liament. 
Clarendon, 


Ruſhworth, 
VI. p. 595. 


The conty- 
Buance of 
the plot, 

Whitelock, 


THE, HIS,T,OR/Y 


4 Rich, Lambert, Hammond „and major Rainſ- 
e e and heads of the — in the 
A 5pears * membirs, inſerted in R aſhworth' $-col- 


$, that” the army” 8 commiſſioners — not begin ta 


11 and hh 1 en them. They com- 
„ th hg in 4 by gow votes to 


their ſe. to avoid re * points conſidered as granted 
 prfimiparies,' and inſiſted upon their MAIS part of the 
neporiation. | 
This ſhews, the berliner ſought to, gain time, and 
ſeemell inclined to give the army ſatisfaction, only becauſe 
it could not be avoided, The commons were almoſt all 
preſbyterians, and conſequently were vexed to ſee themſelves 
oblized to ſtoop to the inde ndents, who were maſters of 
the army. | N the preſbyterian members, there were 
not a few, who, being very warm, would have gladly ha- 
zarded a breach with the army, rather than be forced to 
receive law from them, But the reſt, being the majority, 
tho” no leſs enemies to the independents, thought it more 
adviſcable to have patience, and try to amuſe the army till 
ſome aid might be ſecured, rather than furniſn them with 
a pretence to march to London, and ruin at once the preſ- 
byterian party and the parliament, Accordingly, theſe pre- 
vailing in both houſes, every thing ſeemed; to tend to an 
agreement, which could not but be fatal to the preſbyte- 
rlans: however, there was no way to avoid it. For this 
reaſon, the parliament forbid the reformmdo - officers to 
come into London for two months, and gave very ſtrict 
orders againt liſting of ſoldiers, . which Was privately. tranſ- 
acting in the cit 
Mean while, the project of raiſing 1 in London to 
oppoſe the army ſtill e though with the utmoſt 
ſecrecy, and the agents in Scotland cauſed much to be ex- 
ecte "from. the Scots, as being concerned to ſupport the 
reſbyterian party. But the authors of this project could 
hardly fatter themſelves that the aſſiſtance of Scotland could 
be ready in time, ſince the parliament and army were upon 
terms of accommodation. They found therefore, they were 
exther 2 break off the eee or reſolve to ſee all 
. their 


tom) — White, Reber Ses, and Themas Povey, eſqrs. Ruſhworth, 
Tom. VI. p. 605. 


Ss AND 
their hopes vaniſh, e terianiſm to be tra 
0 


upon by the r Lo fucceed in the det 
Fre ee tween the parliament and ar 
ound no 


* 


presbyterian mn be firn eſtabſiſhed: the VI. p. 61 ? 
inſolence of ſeEtaries cutbed: the army paid off and disband- 


pi \ agreement.” 


« 


quartered at Nottingham, publiſhed declarations of their ad- the north 


ann ad here to 
herence to the army commanded by general Fairfax. the army. 


About the fame time, the parliament, at the army's re- July 15. 
queſt,” ordered the four regiments that came from the army, Ruſbworth, 
under pretence of engagement for Treland, but remaining *1;5:©*" 
ſtill 'in the kingdom, to be disbanded. They permitted rhe com- 
likewiſe the eleven” accuſed members to go beyond ſea for 2 permit 
ſix months, inſinuating to them by this permiſſion, that they bete 
would do well to take that courſe of their own accord. But abſent them- 
as, probably, they were deeply concerned in the plot formed * ſix 
at London, if not the authors, they thanked the houſe for 130 b. 628 

A k 1 1 . p- 628. 
this favour, without being in haſte to take the benefit of 
Mean while, the army hearing ſomething more than The army's 
ordinary was contriving in London, and that ſuccours from vagina 
Scotland were talked of, ſent a petition to the parliament, erar- 


f ment. 
with theſe farther demands : „ That a declaration be pub- 14. p. 629. 


« liſhed againſt the bringing in of any foreign forces: that Clarendon, 
* the army be paid up equal with the deſerters thereof, and . 
<« put into a conſtant courſe of pay: that the committee of 
** the militia of London, that had been changed by ordi- 
<* nance of the 4th of May laſt, be reſtored, and the mili- 
*© tia of the city ſpeedily returned into thoſe hands who for- 
* merly gave large teſtimonies of their fidelity to the parlia- 
ment and kingdom.” Whereupon the parliament decla- Ruſwerti:, 
red, that whoſoever ſhould bring in foreign forces, without Vi p. 631. 
the conſent of both houſes, ſhould be deemed traitors. It p. 632 634. 
was voted likewiſe, that the militia of London ſhould be re- Welck. 


_ reſtored 


. 1 Holles, Stapleton, and Long, went the ſettling of greater matters, peti- 
to France, See note above. Ruſh- tioned. the houſe that they might ab- 
worth ſays, that the eleven members, ſent themſelves For ſix months, to go | 
finding that the army declared, the about their particular affairs, or if 
proceeding upon particular proois, to they deſired it, beyond ſea. Idem. 
make good the charge, would pro- p. 629. 15 
bably ta ke up much time, and hinder 
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Ruſhworth, 


47 
Clarendon, 


III. p. 46, 
47+ 


Ruſhworth, 
Vi, p- 639. 


VI. p. 47a, m the 4th of May, 
8. militia of London, by which means none were admitted in- 


THE HISTORY, 


reſtored to the old Ken and. an prdinance was 


at purpo ſe. underſtand this article, 1 mu 
E oven, that in . Snag of May. ] aft, 8 15 
rel ſome motions in t 
ſecure the militia of London, and put it into Juch hands as 
they, ald confide in. 705 that end, they paſſed an ordi- 
r chuſing a new committee of the 


both h ouſes 


to the committee, or any « office of the militia, | but preſbyte- 


rians, entirely devoted to the party. This change it was, 
that both houſes repealed, at the army's requeſt, and reſto- 


red the former commiſſioners. 
The preſbyterian party, who had great credit in the City 
and poſſeſſed all the 15 could not, without extreme re- 
ret, " behold the ee, s condeſcenſion to the army, 
that is, to the independents, They ſaw that party daily in- 
creaſe, and in condition to give Jaw to the parliament itſelf, 
For that reaſon, the rigid preſbyterians, ſeconded by the 
common-council of London, formed an engar ment to: .. 
one another, and oppoſe the army to the utm4 of their 
power, upon a ſuppolition, that the army intended to ſub- 
vert what had been hitherto done to ſettle the peace of the 
kingdom. The engagement publickly ſubſcribed in Lon- 
don, was as follows : 


A ſolemn engagement of the atizens, commanders, efficers, and 
feldiers of the tram 'd-bands, and auxihartes, the young nien, 
and apprentices of the cities of Lo adon and We:/tminſter, ſea- 
commanders, ſeamen, and watermen; together with divers 
others, the commanders, officers, and ſeldiers, within the lines 
ef communication, and pariſhes 1 mentioned in the weekly bill; 
of mortality. 


„W HERE As we have entered into a ſolemn league 
2 and covenant, for reformation and defence of reli- 
gion, the honour and happineſs of the kingdom, and the 
«© peace and ſafety of the three kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland; all which we do emincntly perceive 
tobe endangered, and like to be deſtroyed: We do 
oh therefore, in purſuance of our faid eovenaut, oath of alle- 
*c. giance, oath of every freeman in the cities of London and 
4 Weſtminſter, and proteſtation, ſolemnly engage ourſelves, 


«© and vow unto God Almighty, that we will, to the utmoſt 


of our power, cordially endeavour, that bis majeſty may 


«© ſpeedily come to his own houſes of parliaments, with ho- 


_ nour, _ and freedom, (and that without the nearer 
* 5 


ie army, though t. proper to 
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« approach, of the army) there to confirm ſuch things, 26 16 47. 


« he has granted in his meſſage of the 12th of May Tall, in 


« anſwer to the propoſitions pf both W ; and that” 
« by à perſonal treaty with his two houſes of parliament; 
es and the commiſſioners of the kingdom of Scotland, ſuch 
« things as are yet in difference, may be ſpeedily fettled;' 
« and in a firm and laſting peace eſtabliſhed ; for the effect- 

« ing hereof, we do protelt and re-oblige ourſelves,” as in 
e the preſence of God, the ſearcher of all hearts, with dur 
« Jives and fortunes, to endeayour what in us lies, to pre- 
e ſerve and defend his majeſty's royal perſon and authority, 
« the pivileges of parliament, and liberty of the abject, 
« jn their full and conſtant freedom, the cities of London 
« and Weſtminſter, lines of communication and pariſhes 
mentioned in the weekly bills of mortality; and all others 
« that ſhall adhere with us to the faid covenant, and oath 
« of allegiance, oath of every freeman of London and Weſt- 
« minſter, and proteſtation : Nor ſhall we by any means 
« admit, ſuffer, or endure, any neutrality, in this common 
« cauſe of God, the king, and kingdom, as we do expect 
« the bleſſing of God Almighty, whoſe help we crave, 
„ and wholly devolve ourſelves upon, in this our under- 
« taking.” 

The two houſes had no ſooner advice of this engagement, The parlia- 
but they publiſhed by beat of drum and ſound of trumpet, ng — 
a prohibition to ſign it. On the other hand, the general it. 
loudly complained to the parliament's commiſſoners, and July 24. 
deſired them to put a ſpeedy ſtop to the agitations in Lon- = pay os 
don, which tended to rekindle the war. At the ſame time, 6;6, Pl 8 
he ordered a ſtrict enquiry to be made in the army after all Whitelock. 
cavaliers, who had borne arms for the king, or were ſuſ- 
pected to be of his party, with a command to diſmiſs them 
torthwith. | 5 A. | 

For two or three days there was a great commotion in Commotions 
London: aſſemblies were held, ſoldiers liſted, - and orders . 


given them to be ready upon the firſt notice. The com- VI. p. 645. 


mon- council received two petitions, one from a great num 542. 
ber of ſubſtantial citizens, the other from the young men d 2 
and apprentices 1, to detire, That the militia might be cerning the 
* continued, as ſettled by ordinance of the 4th of May.“ militia. 
Whereupon the common-counc:! repreſented to the com- radon 
mons in a petition, “ That having taken notice of the plea- Iii. p. 47. 
* ſure of both houſes for conſtituting, by ordinance dated Ludlow, 
154 5 "CC the T. I, P · 206, 


Among whom were ſeveral of the independents belonging to the army, 
Holles, p. 145, 


” Whitelock. 
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2647. _* the.2gd of July, a new committee for the militia of the 
JI oj of London, and for determining of a former ordi- 

« nance for the ſame, dated the 4th of May laſt, 00 could 
oh. De to mind, bow far both, houſes of parhament 
_ © had formerly honoured the city, when, they firſt eftabliſh- 
e ed the committee for the militia, to take the ſenſe of this 
Hurt before they finally reſolved thereupon ;, which con- 
e hence the petitioners are not conſcious: to themſelves to 
| ep eited. And next being ſenfible, what a general 
+ diſtemper_ this ſudden change hath, already made, and is 
like to make, in the city, they could not but earneſtly 
<< pray, that the militia which was eſtabliſhed by ordinancc 
of the 4th of May laſt, may be reſtored.” 
Tus pariss The parliament was not a little embarraſſed in the preſent 
ment's per-: S 7 54. 
plexity, juncture, conſidering the impoſſibility of contenting at the 
ſame time, the army and the city, whoſe deſires were dia- 
metrically oppoſite. It is certain, moſt of the members 
were presbyterians, and conſequently ill- affected to the 
. Had it been in their choice, they would have de- 
clared againſt and disbanded the army according to their in- 
tention. But fince the army's approach to the city, the 
wiſeſt, who were the majority, had thought proper to com- 
ply, not ſeeing how the army could be oppoſed, if they pro- 
ceeded to violence, as was very likely. But there was a 
number of others who were for running all hazards 
rather than ſee the independents triumph. Mean while, 
theſe laſt privately cheriſhed the commotions in the city, 
imagining, the aſſiſtance they might receive from London, 
was ſufficient to reſiſt all attempts of the army. This was 
likewiſe the opinion of the common-council, the populace, 
and ſome general officers, as Sir William Waller, Poyntz, 
and Maſſey, who were removed by the new model, and 
were then in London. The only point therefore was to 
- induce the parliament to join with them, and take vigorous 
reſolutions againſt the army. But as there was no likeli- 
hood of prevailing by fair means, it was reſolved to uſe 
force. 


" 


The young , Ta that end, July the 26th, a great number of young 
amen and ET TY | 13 4 
apprentices men and apprentices, came to Weſtminſter, and preſente 
come and a; petition to the houſe of commons, deſiring, 
1 5 the z. That the ordinance of the 23d of Tb far change of 
45 ery the militia, of London, be immediately repealed. 
VI. p, 642 2+, That the city may be vindicated againſt a late pre- 
\.*  * tended declaration, that thoſe are traitors who ſhall act te 
get ſubſcriptions, and that it may be revoked, 


3 


«a4 _ ' a Mito. th. 1 


2 5 
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„That both houſes do preſently make an order, for 16 47. 
calffni in all abſent members, eſpecially the eleven latè e-. 


cuſed members, againft whom there has been nothing pro- 1 Hal 
e nth 030h Gor On oF 

Theſe demands were ſuch, confidering the pre JE: and con- 
ture, that it was no wonder much time was ſpent in debat- frain both 
ing by both houſes. But the people without, growing 1 2. 
patient, and perceiving theſe debates were intended oil tc defires, oy 
amuſe them, made a great noiſe in the outer rooms. Some Whitelock, 
knocked at the door of the houſe; others threw in ſtones . wo 
at the windows of the houſe of peers. In a word, they very T. E >. 1 
plainly ſhowed, they would not ſuffer the two houſes to fiſe, 
| before they had received ſatisfaction. At laſt, both houſes Jul 26. 

ſeeing it would be in vain to reſiſt the multitude, who Ruſhwarth, 
threatened to tear them in pieces, voted, That the ordi- f. 643. 
« nance of the 23d of July, for ſettling the militia of Lon- 
« don, and the declaration of the 24th of the ſame intent, 
&« be null and void.” This done, the houſe of commons p. 644. 
adjourned till next day. But the multitude conſtrained the 
ſpeaker and members to reſume their places, and deſired 
them to vote, That the king ſhould come to London; which 
was done accordingly. On the morrow both houſes being 
met, adjourned to the Zoth. 

On the 28th, the common-council received a letter from "The gene- 
the general, expreſſing his good- affection and tender care of letter 

. . 2 8 _— to the city. 

the city, but withal his great dillike of the petition, and the 14. 5. 645. 
means uſed to promote it. At the ſame time, many young 
men and others attended the common-council, declaring 
their readineſs to ſupport the juſt privileges of the city againſt 
all oppoſers. Whereupon a letter was ſent by a meſſenger 
to the general, and {ix commiſſioners appointed to follow the 
next morning. In the letter, They declared their incli- The com- 
nation to peace, intreating him, that the army might in nge, 
not advance, nor intermeddle wich the rights and privi- 1a, © 
« leges of the city, conceiving that the ſtrengthening the Whitlock. 
city for the ſafety thereof, was no juſt cauſe to provoke 
the ſoldiers : and as for the petition, the parliament had 
already declared their ſenſe of it, and therefore it was 
. * needleſs for them to do it, and the rather for that it had 

** never been formally preſented to them.“ ha | 
Mean while, the common-council having received intel - The city put 
ligence that the army was advancing towards London, orders th-mſelvcs * 
were given for the trained-bands to go to their works, and r pink; 


a of defence. 
for all that could bear arms to appear the next morning at Riſhworth, 


feveral places. VI. p. 646. 


5 8 Both hitelock 
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1647: Both houſes meeting the goth of July, che two ſpeakers 
id not appear, which obliged them to chuſe others in their 
The two room., With the ſpeakers, a good number of members 
+ 1 of both houſes were alſo departed from London, without 
themſelves, any one's knowing -whither. The abſence; of theſe mem- 
Votes of the hers, Who were all friends to the army, rendered the con- 
ft ne trary Patty fo ſuperior, that the commons voted the ſame 
army. day, Phat the king ſhould come to London; that the militia 
Ruſhworth, of the city ſhould have full power to raiſe ſuch forces as the 
&-?- 549, mould think fit, for the defence thereof; that they ſhould 
HI. p. 47. chuſe a commander in chief to be approved by the houſe, 
Holies's, and ſuch commander to preſent other officers, to be approved 
Maſe by the militia. After that, the committee made choice of 
made com- major-general Maſſey to command in chief, and ordered, 
mander in that all reformado's and other officers ſnould the next day 
2 appear to be liſted in St. James's fields, and the forces already 

liſted to be put into a regimental way. 

The gene- Ihe ſame day, the common- council received a letter from 
ral's letter general Fairfax, dated the day before, wherein he ſpoke 
23238 very ſharply of the tumult of the 26th, and of the violence 
VI. p. 64, upon the parliament. He ſaid, the guard ſent from the 
Whitelock. city, not only neglected their duty, but that divers of the 
1 common- council greatly encouraged the ſeditious. That 
they had not kept their word with the army, which, upon 
their aſſurance to ſecure the parliament from any attempt, 
had removed to that diſtance from the city. That he could 
not but look on them as accountable to the kingdom, for 
the preſent interruptions of the hopeful way of peace and 
ſettlement of the nation, if by their care and induſtry the 
chief actors in the late tumults were not detected and given 

up to juſtice. | 
The city's On the other hand, the city publiſhed an apology by way 
9 of declaration or manifeſto, ſetting forth, cc The army's 
army. ce ſurpriſing the king at Holmby, without its being known 
Ruſhworth, (c by what authority, and under what pretences; and their 
VI. p. 648. cc keeping his royal perſon ever ſince, notwithſtanding his 
0 ſurpriſal was diſowned by the general for himſelf and al! 
ce the officers about him, and for the body of the army. 
e "Fhat the privileges of parliament had been violated by 
the army's cauſing the eleven members to withdraw, and 
ce by interpoſing in the. militia of London, which was 5 

: 511} — 


1 The lords choſe the lord Grey p. 646. There was then above 3 
of Werk; and the commons, Mr. hundred and forty members r. main 
Henry Pelham 2 counſellor of Lin- ing in the houſe of commons. Cii- 
coln sinn. Rufhwarth, Tom. VI. rendon, Tom. III. p. 47. | 
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ect to no other cogniſance but of the king and parlia- 1647. 
ment. Thete were ſeveral other things in this manifeſto, Coy 
which inſinuated, that the army's ill deſigns were but too 50 
evident/ They concluded with proteſting, that they ſin- 
«/Terely deſire a happy and ſpeedy peace by the ſettlement ele 
ee of true religion, by re-eſtabliſhing his majeſty's juſt * 
«/[rights; by upholding all lawful privileges of a free par- | 
« 'hament, by maintaining the fundamental laws of the land, 
by reſtoring the ſubject to his juſt liberty, and by freemg 
« this long oppreſſed kingdom from all taxes, and the en- 
“ forced free- quarters towards the maintenance of an army, 
«which hath long had no viſible enemy to encounter.“ | 
Both houſes alſo writ to the general, that though he had The parlia- 
given them no account of the motion of his army, yet they N e 
underſtood, he had ordered his forces to march towards to remove 
London, on pretence of defending the houſes from the dan- the army 
ger of tumults, upon which account they thought fit to let 1 
him know, that as they could not but have a deep ſenſe of j.1; zo. 
the undue liberty which ſome apprentices and others had 14. p. 654. 
taken, to violate the freedom of parliament, ſo they doubted 
not, but the ſenſe of ſo great an offence would at laſt ftrike 
thoſe that were acceſſary thereto with a deteſtation of any 
ſuch practices for the future: and that as the houles could 
not imagine, theſe diſorders had the allowance of the city 
of London, fo they had ſince received full ſatisfaction by the 
{tri& orders publiſhed by the common-council for preventing 
and ſuppreſſing of tumults, and by their declaration, that 
they ſhould fit with freedom, and ſecurity from any difturb- 
ances for the future. And therefore they faw no cauſe to 
command the army to come to their afliſtance, but rather - 
judged (by the diſtractions raiſed at the news thereof) that 
the army's approach was like to produce great miſchiefs, 
and caft the whole kingdom into confuſion. I hat for pre- 
vention of theſe dangers, they had fent him an expreſs order 
rn withdraw his army, requiring him to give exact obedience 
tnereto, 29 | SHRED, 
The fame day the commons voted, that the eleven accu: Vote to e- 


{ed members ſhould be received into the houſe; according} * 


moſt of them came and took their places on the-morraw i. 1... 


On the 31ſt, the two houſes publiſhed an ordinance, en- 14. p. 647, 
abling the committee of the militia of London to puniſh 3 
Ag 2 Preparation 
uc lin Londen, 
| It was likewiſe declared, That trained-bands, gatrifons, Kc. And Id. p. 6:2, 

the ordinance of the 19th of July, this declaration Was ordered to be priut- 55 
Which put under the command of Sir cd and publ;thed in London, by iourd 
ſtomas Fairfax all the land-forces, of trumpet, Whuciock, p. 262, 
Al vot give him any pow?r over the 
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1647. ſuch as did not repair to their colours, and to chuſe a major- 
Ly — general, or any other officer for the forces raiſed or to be 
raiſed within the city of London; and Maſſey, Waller, and 

Pointz were 8 in forming regiments and companies. 


ty made. great preparations, 
marches to- the army were under no apprehenſions. They knew, that 
wards Lon- two or three days were not ſuſſicient to diſcipline an army 
worth, levied in haſte in the city, and enable it to withſtand twenty 
VII. p. 750. thouſand victorious troops, well ſupplied with arms, ammu- 
2 nition, and ordnance. They continued therefore their march 
Ul. p. 46. to the general rendezvous at Hounſlow- heath, within twelve 
The general miles of London. Mean while, the general delivered to 
delivers to the parliament's commiſſioners, certain propoſals to be ne- 
the rape gotiated between the parliament and army, for ſettling tne 
""Loners peace of the kingdom. At the ſame time, he put into their 
propoſals for hands a declaration by the council of war, wherein the ofti- 
| ag + Prong cers ſaid, Though the late violence done to the parliament 
tion. rendered all proceedings in the way of treaty vain and hope- 
Ruſhworth, Jeſs, til] the parliament ſhould be reſtored to a condition of 
I. P73" freedom, yet they had thought good to make this public 
La tender of propoſals to the conſideration of the kingdom, 
wherein all men might ſee the integrity of their intentions, 
The two and the battom of their deſires. Theſe propofals related 
ſpcakers, intirely to the public, without any mixture of the private 
and there® views of the army. 
ſent mem: Mean while, the two ſpeakers, and the reſt of the mem- 
bers, caſt bers of both houſes who had abſented themſelves, to the 
—_ number of ſixty- ſix, came to the general, deſiring his pro- 
army's pro- tection, and ſaying, that as there was no free fitting for 
tection, 5 them in the parliament, they had quitted the houſes for feat 
gs of being torn in pieces by the mob. Nothing could be more 
75 agreeeble to the army than this requeſt, which authoriſed 
Whitelock, them, without their being forced to ſeek other pretences, to 
p. 202 on, march to London to re-inſtate the members ſuppoſed to be 
III. p. 48. driven from the parliament by the populace. From that 
time, they would no more own the two houſes for parlia- 
ment, but paid to the ſpeakers and members who attended 
them, the ſame reſpect as they would have done to the pat- 
liament itſelf. | 


Reaſons of It was very ſtrange, that zealous-pr erians, ſuch a 
tue conduct, were moſt of the abſented members, have recourk 
ru 4 to the army's protection, againſt the endeavours of theil 


and the ret, brethren in both houſes and the city, to prevent the indepen: 
dents from trampling upon preſbyterianiſm. The moſt pro 
bable reaſon of this -proceeding, I think; is, that theſe men 
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rs imagined, their brethren and the common-council. of 1647. 
ndon were taking wrong meaſures, and would be infalli- 
bly oppreſſed by the army. It was therefore very natural 
for men in this belief, to endeayour to avoid being involyed 
in the tuin their party was threatned with, and to chuſe 
rather to continue to diſſemble their ſentiments, as they had 
done for ſome time, than be expoſed in vain to inevitable, 
as they thought, calamities. Lo this may be added, that 
among theſe members there were ſome independents, who 
cearneſtly laboured to perſuade the reſt to this courſe, as we 
e © are informed by Ludlow's menioirs, who was of this num- . I. p. 207, 


8 


E 
i 


o ber and party. The lord Clarendon gives another reaſon, &. 

-. © which ſeems not ſo natural. He pretends, theſe members L. III. p. 48. 
he E believed, the army deſigned to reſtore the king to all his 

r nights, and ſeeing there were not forces ſufficient to hinder 

un. it, they were willing to avoid the effects of his vengeance, 

nt by concurring with the army in his reſtoration. But, be- 

e- fies that the event ſhowed, the independents had no ſuch 


intention, it is certain they had not hitherto expreſſed it, 
unleſs ſome civilities paid the king ſince he was in their 
hands, are to be conſidered as real proofs of this intention. 
Moreover, the army had juſt given a ſenſible proof, that 
their deſign was not to reſtore the king to all his rights, by 
the propoſals lately delivered to the parliament's commiſ- 

* fioners, whereby the king's prerogatives were intirely ſub- 

\ zrted, as will hereafter appear. TIED 

However this be, the army improved the deſertion of theſe 

members to juſtify their advance towards London, and to 
ſhow that their aim was only to prevent a new war, which 
the members at Weſtminſter and the common-council of 
London, had a mind to excite. To this purpoſe, they 
publiſhed a manifeſto, containing the reaſons of their march- 
ing to London; the ſubſtance whereof was to this effect: 

That the army was formerly led, by the grounds then The army's 
declared, to advance towards the city of London; but nette. 
© having received from the parliament and city ſome hopes e 
ol ſatisfaction, they yielded a ſpeedy compliance to their VII. 2. 744, 
e defires for their removal to a farther diſtance. And being 
© © in this ſecure way, and labouring after the ſudden ſettle- 
© © ment of the kingdom, they had even brought to perfec- 
© © tion, particular propoſals to be ſent to the paihameat, 
© © for a final concluſion of all their troubles ; but the king- 
© © dom's enemies being, molt vigilant to fruſtrate thoſe good 
* intentions of theirs, had endeavoured to caſt the kingdom 
ino a new and bloody war; and fer that end had pro- 
rr C c « cured 
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cured the under-hand liſting of ſeveral reformado's, and 
others, and contrived a wicked and treaſonable combina. 
tion; as it was ſufficiently manifeſted by a declaration 
paſſed thereupon by both houſes of parliament the 23d of 
July laſt, for the prevention of the diſturbances that 
were like to enſue thereupon ; from which kind of diſ- 
orders the city had been well preſerved, during the ſpace 
of almoſt four years, whilſt the militia was in the hands 
of the old commiſſioners, whereby it appeared, there 
was cauſe for the army to intreat the parliament, that 
the militia might be returned into the hands it was in 
before. | 

„ That thoſe old commiſſioners of the militia were not 
only perſons without all exception, but alſo men of whom 
the kingdom had had above four years experience in the 
faithful diſcharge of their truſt, and that were always 
moſt deſirous of a peace. Yet, on a ſudden, this trutt, 
which they had ſo faithfully diſcharged ſo long, was ta- 
ken out of their hands, and put into the hands of others, 
ſome whereof had been very cool in the ſervice of the 
parliament ; and this was preſſed, and in a manner forced 
upon the parliament, with the utmoſt importunity. Theſe 
things miniſtred great cauſe of ſuſpicion, that that altera- 
tion of the militia was in order to make the terms of the 
peace, and agreement with the king, more ſuitable to the 
private undertakings of ſome men, than to the public 
welfare of the whole kingdom. But this deſign diſcovered 
itſelf more clearly, in that at the ſame time that the alte- 
ration of the militia of London was ſet on foot, the ſame 
perſons with as much earneſtneſs preſſed for the diſband- 


ing of the army, before any thing was ſettled for the 
ſecurity and liberty of the kingdom. At the ſame time, 


the common-council was new modellized, a lord-mayor 
choſen that might ſuit with the preſent deſign, and divers 


perſons were left out of the common-council and militia M7 


of eminent deſerts and fidelity, and others 2 into 
their rooms, that had either teſtified an ill affe 


on, ot 
little affection to the parliament and their cauſe. That 
the honour of the parliament was continually trampled i? 
under foot, and their authority affronted by every rabble = 
of women, apprentices, reformado's, and ſoldiers, till at] 


length it was riſen to the height of monſtrous violence 


againſt the parliament, that they might ſet themſelves on 
work, and the kingdom on fire again, That at length, 
the deſign appeared open-faced, and though the militia 
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„ withſtanding which, the city and king 
ignorant, with what rage and inſolency the tumult of ap- 
I prentices the ſame day forced both houſes; they blocked 
up their doors, threatning them, if they granted not their 
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« preſſing fo much the king's coming to London to canfirm 
« the fame; ſhewed that the militia was dehred but in order 
& to that deſign; and to force the parliament to ſuch terms 
« of peace as they pleaſed. 

„That the intereſt of the common-cbuncil, in their 
te change of the militia, was claimed as the birth-right of 
& the city of London; but ſuch a claim could not juſtly 
te be held up againſt both houſes of parliament : for then 
« who ſhould be maſter of the parliament's freedom and 
& reſolutions ? and who ſhould be maſters of the birth- rights 
« of wi whole kingdom, when there ſhould be no army on 
&« foot! 

“ That the army diſcerning how intimate ſome of the 
© new militia were with ſome of the eleven accuſed mem- 
« bers, and how forward they were to comply and act with 
t them in their endeavours to raiſe a new war, found it 
&« neceffary to defire, That the militia might be put into 
the hands wherein it was formerly, that the army being 
“ ſecured by that means from danger, might with the more 
e conhdence retire further from the city. Which, accord- 
« ing to their deſire, being reſtored again into the hands of 
te the old commiſſioners, ſeveral petitions were preſented to 


te the common-council of the city of London, in the name 


of the apprentices and others, importing their deſires, that 
« the militia of the city might continue in the hands of the 
“ former commiſſioners, according to the ordinance of the 


* 4th of May laſt ; whereupon the common-council of the 


« city preſents their petitions to both houſes for changing 
te the militia; wherein the houſe of lords refuſe to alter 
6 their reſolutions ; the houſe of commons anſwered; they 
« would take it into conſideration the next morning; not- 


could not be 
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deſires; and in this outrageous manner continued at the 
| © houſe eight hours together; after which, the houſe riſing, 
| © the ſpeaker, and many members going out, they forced 
them back again into the houſe. 
of that violence, Weſtminſter-hall and the Palace-yard, 
was filled with reformado's, and other ill- affected perſons 


And during the time 


deſigned to back them. After that, the houſes being ad- 


1 


* journed, the apprentices printed and poſted a paper in 


* ſeveral places of the Fs requiring all their fellows to 
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1647. © be early at the parliament the next morning, for that they 


intended to adjourn by ſeven of the clock, and that for a 
month. Thus the ſpeakers, with many of the members, 
were driven away from the parliament. All men there- 
fore might judge of the juſtneſs of the cauſe the army had 
engaged themſelves in. And if after ſo much blood and 
treaſure ſpent, all that they were to hope for, and reſt 
in, was only what the king had granted in his meſſage of 
the 12th of May laſt, what — become of the king- 
dom? Sc. . 

« Laſtly, the army declared, that they would ſtand by 
all fuch members of either houſe of parliament, as were 
forced to abſent themſelves from Weſtminſter, and uſe 
their utmoſt and ſpeedy endeavours, that they might with 
freedom and ſecurity ſe there again. They likewiſe de- 
clared againſt the choice of a new ſpeaker, and againſt 
all orders, votes, or reſolutions forced from the houſe on 
the 26th of July laſt, and ſuch as ſhould be paſſed till 
thoſe members were reſtored again: that they thought 
themſelves bound to bring to condign puniſhment the 
authors and fomenters of the violence done to the parlia- 
ment, and expected that the people of London would 
deliver up to them the eleven members impeached. But 
if any in the city ſhould engage themſelves to protect 
thoſe members, and fo put the kingdom again into a war, 
the blood muſt be laid to the account of ſuch perſons. 
And whereas ſome had poſſeſſed the minds of men, 
that they gaped only after the plunder of the great and 
wealthy city of London; they declared from their hearts, 
that they abhorred the thought thereof : but as they were 
informed, that the city of Weſtminſter, and the borough 
of Southwark, were brought into a hard condition, by 
claiming a right not to be ſubjected to a militia, without 
their own conſent, they promiſed to aſſiſt them for thc 
obtaining of their juſt defires and immunities. 
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That when theſe things were duly ſettled, they ſhould 
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The com- 


be as ready to aſſure unto the king his juſt rights and au- 


thority, as any that pretended it never ſo much.“ | 
The next day, the army being drawn together on Houn— 


mon coun- low-heath 2, the common-council of London began to tca 


„il alder 


their reſolu- 


tion, * 


alledged by the lord Clarendon. 
Rapin. 

2 At this rendezvous were preſent 
the earls of Northumberland, Saliſ- 


1 This intirely deſtroys the reaſon 


the 
bury, Kent; the lords Grey of Werk, 
Howard, Wharton, Say, and Ma; 
about fourtet: WT 
lords; the ſpeaker, and about a hu. 


the members abſenting themſelves, 


grave, and others, 


dred members of the houſe of com- 


mons. The army, conſiſting of tue 
thou, 
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the danger to which the city would be expoſed, if the army 1647. 
ſhould force the lines, which was but too likely, and this... 
apprehenſion cauſed them to take more moderate reſolutions 1. | 
So taking occaſion from the army's late declaration, they and try to 
writ to the general, that underſtanding by the declaration, Pei the 
that the army's intention was only to reſtore the abſent AA 1 
members to their places in the parliament, the city was Rufhworth, 
ready to concur with them in their defign. That accord- II. p. 243, 
ingly, he ſhould find all ports and paſſes open, and for re- 
moving all miſunderſtanding, they had recalled their Jate 
declaration. The general anſwered, That he wiſhed all The forts 
the forts on the welt-fide of the city were delivered to him, 30 * 
and he was immediately obeyed. After that, he writ e 7 
the common- council, that the preſerving of the privileges of the general, 
the parliament, and ſecuring the members from violence, ie 1. 
had been the ſole cauſe of his near approach to their city. 255 
The 6th of Auguſt, the general, preceded by ſome regi- He comes 
ments of horſe, and attended by the two old ſpeakers, and to London, 
the members who had abſented themſelves, came to Weſt- 2 8 
minſter, and alighted at Sir Abraham William's houſe in and 85 — 
Ner- palace- yard. He ſtaid there ſome time, whilſt the of the mem- 
two ſpeakers 2, and the reſt of the members repaired to 1 
their reſpective houſes. VII. p. 756. 
Preſently after, the houſe of peers paſſed an ordinance for Chrendon, 
making general Fairfax conſtable of the Tower, with power 2 od 
to name a deputy, to which the commons conſented. After over of 
that, the general was defired to come to the parliament, the Tower, 
where he received the thanks of both houſes. . Ihe ſame _ thanks 
day, the parliament ordered, that the 12th ſhould be a day Ruthworth, 
of thankſgiving to God, for reſtoring the members of both V1. p. 757, 
houſes to their juſt privileges, without the effuſton of blood, Unie 7590 
and that a gratuity of a month's pay ſhould be given to the . 
non- commiſſioned officers and ſoldiers for this great ſervice. 
The following days were ſpent in approving and ratifying The parlia- 


C 3 What ment ap- 
proves of 
thouſand horſe and foot, being drawn 1 When a ſcout came in, whilſt the what the 
up in battalia with reſerves, the gene- city militia and common-council were army had 
ral, accompanied with theſe lords and fitting, and brought news, That the done, 
commoners, and other gentlemen, rode army made a halt, or other good in- 
along, and took a view of the army, telligence, they cried, One and all, 
from regiment to regiment, who re- But if the fcouts brought intelligence 
ceived them with great acclamations that the army advanced nearer to them, 
of the ſoldiers, crying, Lords and com- then they would cry as loud, Treat, 
mons, and a free parliament. The treat, treat, At laſt, they agreed to 
rince elector Palatine came alſo and fend the general an humble letter. 
viewed the army, being received ty Whitelock, p. 263. 
the general with great reſpect. White- 2 The earl of Mancheſter for the 
lock, p. 263, Ruſhworth, Tom, VII, lords, and Lenthal for the commons. 
p. 750, 
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1647. what, the army had dane. But this was not all. The lords 
amy, demanded two things, which the commons very much op- 
Diſpute be- poſed. The firſt was, the making null all acts, done from 
— 31 the 26th of July, to the 6th of Auguſt. The commons 
mons, Were ready. to give their conſent, provided it was without 
uſhworth, declaring them illegal. This diſpute held till the 2oth, 
8 This when the commons paſſed at length the ordinance demanded 
Wot. FO by the peers, but with this reſtriction ; That no perſon ſhall 
be impeached or puniſhed, for his acting by, or upon, the ſaid 
votes, orders, or ordinances, unleſs he fhall be found guilty of 
gontriving or abetting the viſible force put upon the parliament, 
or of entring into, or promoting the late engagement, for the 
bringing the king to the city, upon the terms and conditions ex- 
preſſed in his majgſiys letters of the 12th of May laſt. 
14. p. 778, Ihe ſecond thing deſired by the lords, was, that it ſhould 
782, be declared, the parliament was not free from the 26th of 
July, to the 6th of Auguſt, and that the members who 
aſſembled at Weſtminſter, in the abſence of the ſpeakers, 
Ruſhw-orth, ſhould be expelled the parliament and puniſhed. This 
VII. p. 778, queſtion being debated a whole day in the houſe of com- 
- 8 mons, was carried in the negative, but by three voices *. 
Tyhe lords inſiſted upon this point merely out of compliance 
to the army, who, by a remonſtrance to the parliament, 
had demanded the ſame thing, declaring, they could not 
ſuffer ſuch members as ſate and voted during the abſence of 
the ſpeakers, to intrude themſelves into the parliament be- 
fore they had given ſatisfactign to their reſpective houſes. 
Sept. 8. Nevertheleſs, this affair was carried no farther. Only ſeven 
Ruſhworth, lords z, with the lord-mayor, ſeveral aldermen, and ſome 
> &y b. 54> officers of the militia were accuſed of high-treaſon for being 
Whitelock. concerned in the tumult of the 26th of July, which was 
called an intention to excite a new war, 
The king's Whilit theſe things paſſed between the parliament and 
Hoke ans army, the king was not only very quiet, but even enter- 
boat tan. tained great hopes from this diviſion, and flattered himſelf, 
He is flat- that the army would declare for him, Their civility and 
ye bythe complaiſance to him ſeemed to promiſe him a happier ſtate, 
1 than when in the hands of the parliament. Three of his 
III. $ 38, chaplains 3 were allowed to come to him, and celebrate di- 
4” A | 7 
Ludlow, 1 The queſtion put was, Whether Willoughby of Parham, Hunſdon, 


J. I. p. 194, it ſhould be declared, what was done Mainard, Berkley, with the earls of 


from the 26th of July to the 6th of Lincoln and Middleſex. Whitelock, 
Auguſt to be forced, and that fitting p. 268. 

no free parliament ? Which was car- . 3 There were four allowed to come 
xied in the negative. The other part to him; namely, Dr. Sheldon, Mor- 
of the queſtion, as put by Rapin, was ley, Sanderſon, and Hammond, Ses 
not debated at this time. Clarendon, Tom. 3. p. 38. 

2 The earl of Suftolk, the lords ' Wa 
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vine ſervice, after the manner of the church of England, 1647. | 
and all his old ſervants and domeſticks had liberty to ſee and 

ſpeak with him. Berkley, Aſhburnham, Capel, the mar- 

quis of Ormond himſelf, who had at laſt ſurrendered Dub- | 
lin to the parliament, ſaw him as often as they pleaſed in | ll 
publick or private, and the two firſt were now in his ſer- _ , | | 
vice. The Scotch commiſſioners reſiding at London, fre- 

quently viſited him, and expreſſed a great deſire to ſerve 

him. As they knew, that the independents were ſworn 

enemies of their nation, they began to perceive, it was their 

intereſt to join with the king againſt their common enemies. 

Mean while, the civilities ſhown the king were but the ef- 

fect of the policy of Cromwell and his atfociates 1. They 

were not ignorant how the parliament and city of London 

{ſtood affected to them, and were perſugded, that after all, 

the preſbyterians would chuſe rather to agree with the king, 

than ſee the independents triumph. To prevent this union 

it was, that they had cauſed the king to be removed from 
Holmby, without either the general-officers, or the body of 

the army appearing in it, to a place where his perſon was 

in their power. On the other hand, the king was ex- 
tremely careſſed by them, and even put in hopes of a ſpeedy 
agreement with the army, as well to divert him from the 
thoughts of uniting with the parliament, as to deprive the 
preſbyterians of the hope of ſuch an union. In every decla- 

ration and remonſtrance of the army, there was always 
ſomething inſerted to expreſs their deſire, that the king 

might be reſtored to his juſt rights. But it was ever with 

this reſtriction, * when the affairs of the government ſhould be 

« fully ſettled,” that is, in the manner they deſired, and they 

knew, it would then be eaſy to find . to quarrel with 

the king, and retract what they ſeemed to promiſe him. 

The king was deceived by this policy. As he ſaw him - e conceives 
ſelf courted by both parties, he imagined, they could not be great hopes, 
without him, and that he ſhould quickly be able to incline ne 
the ſcale to which ſide he pleaſed. Nay, he fanſied for Cromwell! 
ſome time, that the two parties would accept him for me- 14. p. 198, 
diator. In this imagination he expretled a regard for both, "—**-:. 
and told them by turns, though very ſecretly, he would be Clarendon, 
guided by their counſels. Mean while, as he mortally hated l. P. 4% 
the preſbyterians, he was much more deſirous to join with Men 
the army, if they would but have granted him tolerable con- Ae 

C04 ditions, Ie 


The ground of their civilities was, ment, the Scots, and the city of Lon- 
to engage him and the cavaliers to their don, their enemies. Ludlow, Tom. 
fide, after they had made the parlia- I. p. 194. 
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' 1647, ditions, as they made him expect. Nevertheleſs, he liſtned 
LH to the propoſals of the Scotch commiſſioners, to put himſelf 
8 under the protection of the preſbyterians and Scots, and 
. thereby hoped to be ſafe, however the conteſts between the 
Ludlow, parliament and army might end. In the mean time, he 
. II. p. 21a. ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by Cromwell and Ireton, who, 
on pretence they were ſuſpected by both houſes, ſeldom vi- 
ſited him, but however, acquainted him with their inten- 
tions, by means of ſome officers, who could converſe more 
freely with him or his confhidents. Though he was uſed 
very civilly, he was narrowly watched, and at the very time 
he thought himſelf arbiter of the two parties, was really a 
priſoner. Since his removal from Holmby, he had followed 
the motions of the army, and reſided ſometimes in a town, 
and ſometimes at a. country-houſe, according as the army 
thought fit. At Jaſt, when the army had their rendezvous 
on Hounſlow-Heath, in order to march to London, he was 
conducted to Hampton-court r. 3 „ 
After the The revolution, which happened within a few days, and 
up eren, Which brought the parliament in ſubjection to the army, 
the ki hd proved fatal to the king. He had quickly cauſe to perceive, 
rot the fame Cromwell and Ireton had only amuſed him with vain hopes. 
3 rad The army was no ſooner maſter of the parliament and city, 
Cn nden, but the king ſaw himſelf not only neglected, but even treated 
p. 53, more hardly than ever. The ſame reſpect was no longer 
57˙ paid him, and his guards would ſcarce ſuffer his ſervants to 
| confer with him in private. In ſhort, he was lett a long 
while at Hampton-court, without mention of any accom- 
modation, whilit his words, his actions, and the perſons 
R.yſhworth, that came to viſit him, were carefully watched. Nay, the 
VII. p. 737. Scotch commiſſioners were hindered from ſeeing him, - 
| e . . whic 
T June 24, he was removed from favour was denied him whilſt he was at 


Newmarket to Royſton; the 26, he Holmby, Ruſhworth, Tom. VI. p. 
came to Hatſield-houſe in Hertford- 593, 612, 613, 625, Clarendon, 


ſhire 3 July r, to Windſor July 3, to 
Caveriham, a houſe of the lord Cra- 
ven's, near Reading ; July 22, tothe 
ear! of Devonſhire's houſe at Latimers'; 
thence to Woburn, the earl of Bed- 
ford's; and then to Stoke-pogey's and 
Oatland's, Ruſhworth, Tom, VI. 
p. 592, 593, 603, 604,629, Whilſt 
he was at Caverſham, July 15, his 
children, now under the earl of North- 
umberland's care, were permitted to 
dine with him at Maidenhead, and af. 
terwards to go and ſtay with him two 
days at Caverſham, Prince James had 
been in the partiament's hands ever 
fince the ſurrender of Oxford, This 


Tom. III. p. 38, 43, 44——Concern- 
ing this interview. Ludlow relates the 
following remarkable ſtory. Crom- 
well meeting ſoon atter Sir John 
Berkley, told him, that he had lately 
ſeen the tendereft fight that ever his 
eyes beheld, which was the interview 
between the king and his children; 
that he (Cromwell) wept plentifully 
at the remembrance thereof, ſaying, 
that never man was ſo abuſed as he, 
in his ſiniſter opinion of the king, who, 
he thought, was the moſt upright and 
conſcientious of his kingdom. Lud - 


low, Tom. I. p. 199. 
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which they complained to no purpoſe. But before J pro- 
ceed to ſpeak of the king and his circumſtances, it will be 
neceſlary to relate what paſſed in the army and parliament, 
whilſt the king was left at Hampton- court almoſt forgotten, 
though he ſerved ſometimes for pretence to ſeveral papers. 
When the army reſolved to oppoſe the parliament's de- 
ſign to diſband them, they pretended, they would meddle 
only in their own affairs, without concerning themſelves 
with the government of church or ſtate. The demand of 
arrears was at firſt the only point whereon they founded their 
refuſal of being caſhiered. After that, finding it was not 
impoſſible to give them ſatisfaction upon that article, the 

demanded reparation for their honour, and a full vindication 
from the pretended crimes, on which the parliament had 
grounded their declaration againſt the authors of the firſt pe- 
tition. Then they required, that the parliament ſhould ſo- 


| lemnly declare, it was the privilege of the ſubject, and of 


the army in particular, to preſent petitions. After which, 
they formed the councils of war, and agitators, who not 
content with deſiring things relating to the army, inſerted 
in their remonſtrances, ſundry articles concerning the go- 
vernment. Laſtly, the king was removed from Holmby by 
the authority, as it was pretended, of the army, though the 
general affirmed, that neither himſelf, nor the other general- 
officers, nor the body of the army, were privy to it; and 
by this ſame authority, how chimerical ſoever it appeared, 
was the king kept in the quarters of the army. 

As ſoon as the army had the king in their power, they 
pretended to a right of ſettling the government of the king- 
dom with the parliament. They nominated commiſſioners 
to treat upon that ſubject, with thoſe of the parliament. In 
ſhort, juſt as they were preparing to march to London, the 
general delivered to the parliament's commiſſioners, propo- 
{tions from the army, to ſettle the government, of which, 
not ſo much as one related to the particular concerns of the 
army. The propoſitions were theſe: 


Articles propoſed by the army, to be treated an by the parliament's 


commiſſioners. 
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. TEAI (things hereafter propoſed being provided Aug. 1. 
* 


for by this parliament) a certain period may, by ue 
<« at of parliament, be ſet for the ending of this parliament, Pu 7 2%0 


e ſuch period to be put within a year at moſt, and in the 
« ſame act proviſion to be made for the ſucceſſion and con- 
e ſtitution of parliaments in future, as followeth : 
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« 1. That parliaments may biennially be called and 


Lenny meet at a certain day, 


&* 2. Each biennial parliament to fit a hundred and twenty 
« days certain, and no parliament to fit paſt two hundred 
& and forty days from their firſt meeting, or ſome other li- 
< mited number of days; upon the expiration whereof 
« each parliament to {Mve of courſe, if not otherwiſe 
c diflolved ſooner. | 

& 3. The king, in the intervals betwixt biennial parlia- 
« ments, to call a parliament extraordinary, provided it 
c“ meet above ſeventy days before the next biennial day, 
« and be diſſolved at leaſt ſixty days before the fame. 

& 4. That this and each ſucceeding biennial parliament, 
& at or before adjournment or diſſolution thereof, may ap- 
& point committees during the interval for ſuch purpoſes 
& as are in any of theſe propoſals referred to ſuch com- 
< mittees. 

« 5. That all counties may have a number of parlia- 
% ment members allowed to their choice, proportionable to 


* 


« the reſpective rates they bear in the common charges 


* and burdens of the kingdom; and that the election of 
c burgeſſes for poor decayed or inconſiderable towns be 
c“ taken off. 
&« 6, That effectual proviſion be made for future free- 
« dom of elections, and certainty of due returns. 
7. That the houſe of commons alone have the power, 
% from time to time, to ſet down further orders and rules 


«c for the ends expreſſed in the two laſt preceding articles. 


6 8. That there be a liberty for entering diſſents in the 
& houſe of commons, with proviſion that no member be 
«© cenſurable for ought ſaid or voted in the houſe, further 
* than to excluſion from that truſt, and that only by the 
judgment of the houſe itſelf. 

« g. That the judicial power, or power of final judg- 
5 ment in the lords and commons, may be cleared: and 
< that no officer of juſtice, miniſter of | tou or other per- 


* ſon adjudged by them, may be capable of protection or 


% pardon from the king without their advice or conſent. 

& 10. That the right and liberty of the commons of Eng- 
* land may be cleared and vindicated as to a due exemp- 
* tion from any judgment, tryal, or other proceeding 
© againſt them by the houſe of peers, without the concur- 
c“ ring judgment of the houſe of commons: as alſo from 


any other judgment, ſentence or proceeding againſt _ 
5 8 | 66 Other 
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© other than by their equals, or according to the law of 
& the land, 

ce 1x, The ſame act to provide, That the choice of 
T grand: Jury-men may not be as now, at the diſcretion of 
ce an under-ſherift ; and that ſuch grand-jury-men for their 
te reſpective counties, may at each aſſize preſent the names 
cc of perſons to be made juſtices of peace from time to time, 
as the country hath need for any to be added to the com- 
« miſſion; and at the ſummer-aſſize to preſent the names 
ce of three perſons, out of which the king may prick one 
& to be ſheriff for the next year. 

& II. For the militia in general, That it be provided by 
« act of parliament. 

6 1, That the power of the militia by ſea and land, 
« during the ſpace of ten years next enſuing, ſhall be or- 
&« dered and diſpoſed by ſuch perſons as the lords and com- 
« mons ſhall nominate and appoint. 

& 2, That the ſaid power ſhall not be ordered or exer- 
&« ciſed by the king's majeſty, or by any perſons by autho- 
&« rity derived from him, during the ſaid ſpace, or at any 
time hereafter, without the advice and conſent of the ſaid 
« lords and commons. 


411 
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« 3. That during the ſame ſpace of ten years, the ſaid 


« lords and commons may, by bill or ordinance, raiſe and 
« diſpoſe of what monies, and for what forces they ſhall 
« from time to time find neceſſary; as alſo for payment of 
c the publick debts and damages, and for all other the pub- 
& lick uſes of the kingdom. 5 | 

& 4. That no ſubjects that have been in hoſtility againſt 
« the parliament in the late war, ſhall be capable of bear- 
“ing any office of power or publick truſt in the common- 
„ wealth, during the ſpace of five years, without the con- 
e ſent of parliament; or to fit as member of either houſe, 
until the ſecond biennial parliament be pait, 

“III. For the preſent form of diſpoſing the militia, in 
© order to the peace and ſafety of this kingdom, and the 
e ſervice of Ireland, | #55 

© I. That there be commiſſioners for the admiralty, 
«© with the vice-admiral and rear-admiral, with power for 
* the forming, regulating, appointing of officers, and pro- 
* viding for the navy. 

« 2. That there be a general for command of the land 
forces. 


E 3. 
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© 3. That there be commiſſioners in the ſeveral counties 


ky © for the ſtanding. militia, with power for the proportion- 


cc ing, regulating, training, and difctplining of them. 

« 4. That there be a council of ſtate, with power to ſu- 
6 perintend and direct the ſeveral and particular powers of 
« the militia laſt mentioned. 

4 5. That the fame council may have power as the 
& king's privy-council, for and in all foreign negotiations; 
« provided that the making of war or peace with any other 
« kingdom or ſtate, ſhall not be without the advice and 
c conſent of parliament. | 

44 6, That the faid power of the council of ftate be put 
«* into the hands of truſty and able perſons now to be agreed 
* on, and the fame perſons to continue in that power (/ 
<« bene ſe geſſerint) for a certain term not exceeding ſeven 
© years. 

i 7. That there be a ſufficient eſtabliſhment now pro- 
« yided for the falary of the forces both in England and 
ce Ireland, the eſtabliſhment to continue until two months 
after the meeting of the firſt biennial parliament. 

« IV. That an act be paſſed for diſpoſing the great offi- 
ce ces for ten years by the lords and commons in parliament; 
« or by ſuch committees as they ſhall appoint for that pur- 
& poſe in the intervals (with ſubmiſſion to the approbation 
of the next parliament) and after ten. years they to nomi- 
« nate three, and the king out of that number to appoint 
one for the ſucceſſion upon any vacancy. 

« . That an act be paſſed, for reſtraining of any peers, 
© made ſince the 21ſt day of May 1642, or to be hereafter 
« made, from having any power to fit or vote in parliament 
« without conſent of both houſes. 

« VI. That an act be paſſed for recalling and making 
« void all declarations and other proceedings againſt the 
« parliament, or againſt any that have acted by, or under 
« their authority in the late war, or in relation to it; and 
« that the ordinance for indemnity may be confirmed. 

« VII. That an act be paſſed for making void all grants, 


+©* Oc. under the great-ſeal, ſince the time that it was con- 


« veyed away from the parliament, (except as in the par- 
cc liament's propoſitions) and for making thoſe valid that 
& have been or ſhall be paſſed under the great- ſeal, made 
« by the authority of both houſes of parliament. 


« VIII. That an act be paſſed for confirmation of the 


cc treaties between the two kingdoms of England and Scot- 


5 „„ land; 
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« land; and for appointing conſervators of the peace be- 
te twixt them. | 

« IX. That the ordinance for taking away the court of 
& wards and liveries be confirmed by act of parliament ; 
« provided his majeſty's revenue be not damnified therein, 
«© nor thoſe that laſt held offices in the ſame, left without 
« reparation ſome other way. | 

& X. An act to declare void the ceſſation of Ireland, &c. 
« and to leave the proſecution of that war to the lords and 
&© commons in the parliament of England. | 

& XI. An act to be paſſed to take away all coercive 
c power, authority and juriſdiction of biſhops extend- 
“ ing to any civil penalties upon any, Sc. 

60 VII That there be a repeal of all acts or clauſes in 
ce any act 3 the uſe of the book of Common Prayer, 
and impoſing any penalty for neglect thereof, and for not 
* coming to church, or for meeting elſewhere; and ſome 


& other proviſion to be made for "diſcovering of papiſts, 


& prieſts, jeſuits, oc. 

& XIII. That the taking of the covenant be not en- 
c forced upon any; but all orders or ordinances tending to 
c that purpoſe to be repealed. 

&« XIV. That (the thing here before propoſed, being 
& provided, for ſecuring the rights, liberties, &c. of the 
« kingdom) his majeity's perſon, his queen and royal iſſue 
« may be reſtored to a condition of ſafety, honour, and 
« freedom in this nation, without diminution to their perſo- 
&« nal rights, or further limitation to the exerciſe of regal 
% power than according to the particulars foregoing. 

« XV. For the matter of compoſition, Cc. 

N. B. There are under this head fix articles, which can- 
not be well underſtood, without knowing the particu- 
lars of an act wherein delinquents were placed under 
ſeveral heads or qualifications, and their compoſition 
ſettled accordingly. But the knowledge of that can be 
of no uſe at preſent. 

&« XVI, That there may be a general act of oblivion, 

Ce. 

That ſuch of the king's party who ſhall appear to hayg 
cc expreſſed, or ſhall hereafter expreſs their good affections 
ce to the peace and welfare of the kingdom, and to hinder 
& the embroiling of the ſame in a new war, may be freed 
& and exempted from compoſitions, or to pay but one year's 
& revenue, or a twentieth part. 
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2 of a peace, the army deſires, that no time may be loſt 


THE HISTORY | 
% Next to the propoſals aforeſaid for the preſent ſettling 


cc by the parliament for diſpatch of other things tending to 
cc the welfare, eaſe, and juſt ſatisfaction of the kingdom, 
c and in ſpecial manner: 

« ], That the li of the people to repreſent their 
cc grievances and deſires by way of petition may be cleared 
c and vindicated, ; 

« II. That the common grievances of the people may 
ce be ſpeedily conſidered of, and effectually redreſſed; and 
cc in particular, 

& 1, That the exciſe may be taken off from ſuch com- 
c modities, whereon the poor people of the land do ordi- 


„& narily live. 


6 2, That the oppreſſions and encroachments of foreſt 
« Jaws may be prevented for the future. 

« 3. All monopolies and reſtraints to the freedom of 
<« trade to be taken off. | 

« 4, That a courſe may be taken to reCtify the inequa- 
ce lity of rates lying upon ſeveral counties. | 

« 5, The preſent, unequal, troubleſome, and conten- 
& tious way of miniſters maintenance by tithes to be con- 
« ſidered of, and ſome remedy applied. 

« 6, That the rules and courſe of law, and the officers 
& of it may be fo reduced and reformed, as that all ſuits 
& and queſtions of right may be more clear and certain in 


„the iſſues, and not ſo tedious nor chargeable in the pro- 


« ceedings as now. 


TY That priſoners for debt may not, by embracing. 


% impriſonment, or any other ways, have advantage to de- 
« fraud their creditors: and that ſuch priſoners * debt, 
« who have not wherewith to pay, may be freed from im- 
« priſonment. 

„ 8. That none may be compelled to anſwer unto queſ- 
« tions tending to the accuſing of themſelves, or their 
cc neareſt relations in criminal cauſes ; and no man's life to 


be taken away under two witneſſes. 


© g. That conſideration may be had of all ſtatutes, and 
® the laws or cuſtoms of corporations, impoſing any oaths 
© fo far as they may extend to the moleſtation or enſnaring 
« of religious and peaceable people, merely for non-confor- 
G PLL religion. 

III. That the large power given to committees or de- 
« puty-lieutenants, during the late times of war and diftrac- 


_ & tion, may ſpeedily be recalled and made void, and ſuch 


2 3 


Re 
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« powers of that nature as ſhall appear neceſſary to'be con- 647. 
e tinued, may be put into a regulated way, and left to as 
« little arbitrarineſs as the nature and neceſſity of things 
« will bear, 

«© IV. That the kingdom may be righted, and ſatisfied 
e“ in point of accounts for the vaſt ſums that have been 
« levied. : 

« V. That proviſion may be made for payment of ar- 
&« rears to the army, and the reſt of the ſoldiers of the king- 
« dom: and in the next place for payment of the publick 
« debts and damages of the kingdom; and that to be per- 
« formed, firſt, 80 ſuch perſons whoſe debts or damages 
“ are great and their eſtates ſmall, ſo as they are thereby 
reduced to a difficulty of ſubſiſtence : in order to all which 
e (continue they) we ſhall ſpeedily offer ſome further parti- 
& culars, which we hope will be of good uſe towards pub- 
flick ſatisfaction.” 

Theſe propoſals ſhow, the army did not mean to leave to Remark on 
the parliament the fole power of ſettling the government, theſe propo- 
though when they were delivered to the commiſſioners, they _ 
had not yet ſubjected the parliament and city, as they did 
ſome days after. How much more therefore ſhould they 
think themſelves intitled to have a ſhare in this ſettlement, 
after they had both houſes at command? Certainly, if the 
army, had really deſired, that the government ſhould be 
ſettled, according to their propoſals, there could not be a 
fairer opportunity, and the parliament would neither have 
been able nor have dared to oppoſe it. But, on the con- 
trary, it is very likely, the army's deſign, in delivering theſe 
Propoſals, was only to retard the ſettlement by railing diffi- 
culties, which would require time to be removed. For in- 
ſtance, the XIth article, which ſuppoſed the reſtoring of 
the biſhops, and the XIIIch, which left every one free to 
take or not to take the covenant, were directly contrary to 
the pretenſions of the preſbyterians. It was not for the in- 
tereſt of the independents that the government {ſhould be 
ſettled in the manner they propoſed : but it was for their ad- 
ava, to dazzle the people, and make them believe, the 
army defired only the peace and fafety of the publick, thougP 
in effect nothing was farther from the thoughts of the leaders 
and managers. This evidently appears, in that afterwards 
they never troubled themſelves to preſs the two houſes to 
E to this ſettlement. On the other hand, the par- 
lament was yet the ſame it had been for ſome time, that is, 
almoſt wholly preſbyterian, and conſequently enemy of the 
CORE, | independents, 
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164 5 independents, thou h obliged. to ſho the contrary. The 
Seal, of Mancheſter, lpeaker of the e 
Cromwell ſworn enemy, though he had a the firſt to 
n apply to the army for protection. f The. city. London Was 
in the ſame diſpoſition as the parliament, In far from ſo- 

- liciting, the ſettlement propoſed by the army, they were very 
glad it ſhould never be mentioned, in expectation that time 
would afford ſome opportunity to, ſettle. the government 
without the intervention of the ſoldiery. It is (AL no 
wonder, this affair ſhould be neglected, when neither army, 
nor parliament, nor city, wiſhed to ſee it accompliſhed. 

| Some. ſteps however were now and then taken to make the 
| publick believe it was intended. But, Cromwell and the 
other heads of the independents were very far from being 
| willing to leave it to the parliament for ten years, to ma- 
| nage the affairs of the kingdom as they pleaſed, to order the 
militia by ſea and land, and raiſe what money they ſhould 
think neceflary. Much leſs would they have cared to let 
| the people chuſe every two years new repreſentatives. All 
| theſe things were only to throw duſt in the people's eyes. 
| The independents had a mind to be ſuperior, as they were 
| at length, and all their proceedings, en with 
the pretence of the publick good, tended ſolely to that end. 
The deſign of the preſbyterians, parliament, and city of 
| | London, was to ruin the independent-party, and the army 
| 


: ry , 


their ſupporters. But as they were not ſufficiently ſtrong 
to effect it, their project was to join with the king and Scot- 
land, provided they could prevail with his majeſty to abo- 
liſh epiſcopacy. This. is what was ſecretly contriving at 
London, and Edinburgh, whilſt endeavours were uſed to 
amuſe the army by affected delays on their demand of pay 
and arrears, and whilſt the city of London declined to make 
the neceſſary advances, in order to render the army odious, 
by obliging them to oppreſs the people for want of pay. 
Ihe army was yet ignorant of the ſecret practices againſt 
them in London. They inceſſantly demanded their pay, 
and the parliament favourably received their demands. Nay, 

they paſſed votes to grant them their deſires; but ſome dif- 

ficulty always occurred to retard the performance, or if they 
were paid any money it was but a ſmall part of their arrears. 
Repulations, ,© Three other affairs alſo. employed the. parliament and 
touching the ar for ſome time, and ſerved for pretence to amuſe. The 
1 "Fiſt was, to ſettle what forces ſhould be ſent to Ireland; the 
ſecond, how many troops were to be maintained in Eng- 
land; the third, to diſband the ſupernumeraries. 
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| Upon the firſt article, it was reſolved to ſend into Ireland 1647. 
fix thouſand foot, four thouſand horſe, - and five hundred 
dragoons; and that the parliament's commiſſioners fhould 9 
donfer with the general concerning the ſending theſe forces, 795, 796. 
and the officers that were to command them. 
Upon the ſecond, it was ordered, there ſhould be main- Id. p. 8144 
tained in England, ſeven thouſand two hundred horſe, 
eighteen thouſand foot, and one thoufand dragoons. It 
was pretended, theſe forces were continued in England to 
reheve thoſe in Ireland in caſe of need. But it is likely, 
the army would not bear to be conſiderably leſſencd. 
Upon the third, it was reſolved, that all the ſupernume- 
raries ſhould be paid and diſmiſſed. | 
But theſe things were executed very ſlowly by reaſon of 
ſeveral unexpected affairs, of which it will be neceſſary to 
ſpeak; | | 
Since the army had thought themſelves out of danger from The kingtes 
the parliament and city, their reſpect to the king was fo ſolbes * 
diminiſhed, that it was eaſy for him to perceive, he had eee 
nothing to expect from them, and that Cromwell had only Hmoton- 
amuſed him, the better to accompliſh his own defigns, Be- ert. 
ſides the viſible alteration in the behaviour of thoſe vho had ie 
the cuſtody of him, he had many other proofs of ill deſigns 
againſt him. In the firſt place, the army had ſent him pri- 2 | 
vately ſome propoſitions for peace, much worſe than thoſe 
preſented to him at Newcaſtle ; but he had rejected them 
with indignation *, which the army very much reſented; 
Secondly, Cromwell had very ſharply reproached Aſhburn- gy” + 
ham, who was then the king's conhdent, that notwithſtand- . 3 
ing the army's regard for his majeſty, he had ſecretly treated 
with the commiſhoners of Scotland to excite that kingdom 
againſt the army. This reproach inſpired the king with the 
more dread, as it was true that he had privately treated with 
the Scotch commiſſioners, though he had concluded nothing 
with them, and could not conceive how Cromwell came to 
know it. He was therefore apprehenſive, the army would 
 allaflinate, of poiſon him, to free themſelves from the fear 
of his agreeing with the preſbyterians. On the other hand, 14. p. 57. 
major Huntington, who had been employed by Cromwell, -:"" My 
to amule the king with ſeveral private meſſages, finding at 3 
length he had been the inſtrument to deceive that unfortu- 
nate prince, warned him, that Cromwell was not ſincere, 
ee fe e and 
i When the propoſals were ſent to ſharp and bitter language, See Luds 
aim, he entertamed” them with very low, Tom, I. p. 204. 
"OL. X. 
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1647. and would deſtroy him if he was not prevented. Shortly 

GA after he threw up his commiſſion, and would ſerve no longer 

in the army. Nay, he went farther; for after quitting the 

omg ſervice, he offered to diſcover to the parliament, Cromwell's 

o. ill practices, but they would not hearken to him r. At 

Herbert's laſt, the king received private notice every day, by indirect 

* e and extraordinary ways, that his enemies had ill deſigns, 
re olurion in 2Nd he ought to take care of himſelf 2. 

practice. All theſe things made ſuch an impreſſion upon him, that 

Romas, he reſolved, if poſſible, to eſcape out of the hands of the 

VII. 5. 871. army. But it was not eaſy to determine where to retire, 

Luilow, There was no ſafety for him in any part of the kingdom. 

We 1. p. a1, The parliament and city of London were at the army's com- 

Heath, mand, and though the preſbyterians had been able to pro- 

tect him, all he could expect from them was, that they 

Clarendon, would not attempt upon his life. So, probably, his inten- 

II. p. 59 tion was to tranſport himſelf beyond the ſeas 3. Aſhburn— 

ham was his only confident, for though he believed Berkley 

faithful, he had not ſo good an opinion of his diſcretion, as 

to truſt him with ſuch a ſecret. This reſolution being taken, 

the king withdrew very early to his chamber, feigning to 

be indifpoſed, and about one in the morning, went out by 

the back-ſtairs, and came with Aiburnham and Legg to the 

garden-gate, where Berkley waited with horſes 4. They 

rid all night with great ſpeed, as well to eſcape all purſuers, 

as to get out of the quarters of the army, and in the morn- 

ing, found themſelves in the New Foreſt in Hampthire. 

Then the king aſked Aſhburnham, where the ſhip lay ? 

Aſhburnham riding before, as it were to get information, 

returned in ſome little time without any news of the ſhip ; 

at which the king ſeemed very uneaſy. Mean while, as it 

was 


: He delivered in a paper to the Hampton-court, Ludlow, Tom. I. 
houſe of lords, which was read there, p. 214. Life of Cromwell, p. , 60, 
containing reaſcees why he left the &c. The lord Holles ſays, Cromwell 
army, being a large narrative of the was afraid the king ſhould come to an 
pretended carriages of Cromwell and agreement with the levellers, and ſo 


Ireton, ſince the parliament's going to 
diſband the army, in relation to cycr- 
tures: to his majeſty, the proceedings 
againſt the lords, commons, ad alder- 
men that were impeached, Sc. Ruſh- 
worth, Tom. WII. p. 1214. 

2 "The apitators ſuſpected, that 
Cromwell, Ireton, Cc. tad carried on 
a private treaty with the king, and ac- 
cording;y endervoured to wreſt him out 
of heir hands, Or this Cromwell 
gave ihe king notice, who thereupon 
reſolred to make his - eſcape trom 


adviſed him to fly, vpon pretence that 
his life was in danger. Mem, p. 185, 
&C, 

3 To Jerſey, ſays Manley, p. 158. 
Ludlow, Tom. I. p. 215, 

+ There was a pallage from the 
King's room into the garden, at a back- 
door of which weile diſcovered the 
treading of horſes. The king left up- 
on his table a letter to the parliainent, 
and another to the general. Claren- 


don, Tom. III. p. 59. 
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Was not ſafe for him to ſtay in the high- eh he re- 1647. 
ſolved to go to Titchſield, a ſeat of the earl of Southampton, 3 
where the carl's mother: then lived with a ſmall family. 

There he conſulted with his three attendants, where he 
ſhould go. It is ſaid, Aſhburnham was the firſt to adviſe 

him to retire to the ile of Wight, and put himſelf into 

the hands of colonel Hammond the governor, Who was 
reckoned a man of honour. He muſt however have known, 

that Hammond was Cromwell's creature, by whole advice 

he had married a daughter of John Hampden, and who had 

lately procured him the government of the ifle of Wight. 
Notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, which ſhould have diverted *?t- 6. 
Aſhburnham from giving ſuch advice, he ceaſed not to per- 7 
ſuade the king, who after ſome objections conſented to it, 
provided Hammond would faithfully promiſe not to deliver 

him up, though the parliament or army ſhould require him, 

but to give The his liberty to ſhift for himſelf, if he was not 

able to defend him. Purtuant to this refolution, Aſhburn- 

ham and Berkley repaired to the iſie of Wight to talk with 

the governor, who ſcemed very much ſurprized 1 when they 
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told him, the king was c{caped from Hampton-court, and 
was willing to truſt his perion in his hands, upon the fore 
mentioned terms. His anſwer was, he would do the king 
all the ſervice that lay in his power; but as he was an inic- 
rior officer, he could not promiſe to difobey his ſuperiors in 
what they ſhould pleaſe to command him. Aſter ſome fruit- 
leſs endeavours to obtain a promiſe trom him, he aſked where 
the king was? They told him, he was not very far off, 
and at lait, atter ſome time ſpent i in debate, it was agreed, 
he ſhould go with them to the king. So they all three 
went together to Litchfield, and at "their arriv al, Ham- 
mond ſtaid below, and Aft: N nam went up to the King's 
chamber, to acquaint him, that Hammond was in the houſe, 
but had not made any pronuic. Whereupon the king cried 
out, O Jack, thou hajt undone ne] With which Aſhburnham 
falling into a great paſſion of weeping, offered to go down 
and kill Hammond, but the Kio would not conſent to it. 
In ſhort, the king fending tor Hammond, endeavoured to 
perſuade him to promile not to deliver him up, but Ham- 
mond ſtill perſiſted in his firſt anſwer. Ihen the king, not 
knowing where to go elſe, and conſidering there was now 
perhaps no poſlible way to get from him, as he lad the 


command of the country, and could call in what heip he 
Dd 2 pleaſed, 


a 


1 He grew pale, and fell into ſuch would have fallen from his horle, 
a trembling, that it was thought he Ludlow, Tom, I. p. 218. 
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1647. pleaſed, reſolved to go with him to the Iſle of Wight. He 


_ 1 
_ 2 *. » 
1 


was · conducted to Cariſbrook-caſtle, where Hammond re- 
7 with his attendants, with all : demonſtrations. of 
reſpe Fo. | e _ 
f When a man conſiders all the circumſtances of the king's 
fight, he can ſcarce forbear thinking, he was betrayed on 
this occation. His deſign was to go beyond fea, ſince he 
aſked where the ſhip lay, but there was no ſhip ready; 
Which was ſo great an overſight, that Aſhburnham can 
hardly be thought to commit it through negligence or im- 
prudence: Aſhburnham s not fatished with propoſing to 
the king to truſt himſelf with Hammond, a creature of 
Cromwell's, who, according to major Huntington's infor- 
mation, had reſolved to deſtroy him, but even puts him un- 
der the neceffity of eonfiding in him, though he refuſed to 
promiſe him protection. And yet, the lord Clarendon ſays 
very poſitively, he does not believe the king was betrayed 
by Aſhburnbam, nor did his majeſty ever entertain the leaſt 
jealouſy of it. All therefore that can be faid in favour of 
this conhdent of the King, is what the lord Clarendon hints, 
I mean, That he was outwitted by Cromwell, who by ſome 
one of his emiſlaries perſuaded him, it ſhould prove for his 
majeſty's benefit, and his buſineſs be the ſooner done, that 
he ſhould withdraw to the Iſle of Wight. If this were ſo, 
Aſhburnham, probably, thinking himſelf more able than the 
king, had a mind to ſerve him, whether he would or no, 
and not to be forced to anſwer the king's objeCtions, be- 
hieved to do him a fervice in concealing the ſecret, and put- 
ting him under an abſolute neceſſity to take a courſe, which, 
in his opinion, was not the moſt proper. In that caſe, it it 
be not treachery, it is, at leaſt, the greateſt preſumption and 
raſhneſs a ſubject can poſſibly be guilty of to his prince. It 
is not eaſy to gueſs the reaſons that could induce Aſhburn- 
ham to imagine, the king would be ſafe in the Iſle of 
Wight, It is to be preſumed, he was deceived himſelf, and 
his eaſineſs abuſed, to cauſe him to credit general promiſes, 
which ſignified nothing, and of which he durſt not after- 
wards complain. Suppoſing no treachery in what he did, 
probably, his eaſineſs to be deceived, procured him after- 
wards a, very favorable and much lower than uſual compo- 
ſition, which greatly contributed to increaſe the ſuſpicions 
already conceived of him, 1 
SN | The 


1 The parliament allowed him five ſolved, Ruſhworth, Tom, VII. p. 


4 pounds for his expence% 876. Heath, p. 151, 
ere, His houſhold was all diſ- | 
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The parliament was informed of the king's eſcape, by a 1647. 
letter from Cromwell, who gave the firſt notice of it, but 
without faying where the king was, though in all appear- de kings 
ance he knew very well. He alſo ſent a letter, which the E 
king had left upon the table in his room, directed to both left upon his 
houſes. He ſaid in this letter, SSRN _-> £694 

“That liberty being in all times the aim and deſire of VIL p. 87 . 

* all men, he had endeavoured to obtain his. He called Whitelock. 
<« God to witneſs, with what patience he had enduted a Heath. 
$ tedious reſtraint, among men who changed their princi- 
<« ples with their condition; who were not aſhamed open! 
„to intend the deſtruction of the nobility, by taking away 
< their negative voice, and with whom the Jevellers doctrine 
< was rather countenanced than puniſhed : That he thought 
< he was bound, as well by natural as political obligation, 
<« to ſeek his ſafety, by retiring himfelf for 1ome time from 
« the publick view, both of his friends and enemies; but 
4 ſhould earneſtly and unceſſantly endeavour the ſettling of 
% a ſafe and well-grounded peace wherever he was. Fi- 
& nally, he defired to be heard with freedom, honour, and 
“ ſafety, and then he would inſtantly break through his 
cloud of retirement, and ſhow himſelf ready to be pater 
„ patriz.” 

The parliament at firſt believed, the king was come to The parlia- 
conceal himſelf in London, till he ſhould find an opportu- meat caute 
nity to eſcape out of the kingdom. They even gave orders mon 2 ” 
to ſearch after, and ſtop his perſon. Burt this uncertainty did the king in 
not laſt Jong. On the 15th of November, the earl of Man- London. 
cheſter, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, received a letter from er 5 
colonel Hammond, informing him, that the king, from an Rae 
apprehenſion of his life being in danger at Hampton- court, VII. p. 872 
was come into the Iſle of Wight, to put himſelf under his — 7. 
protection. 

The king, as may be obſerved, ſpeaks in his letter of the 
principles of the Levellers, which I think incumbent upon 
me to explain. There had been for fome time a new fac- who the 
tion in the army, caller Jevellers, that is, men who declared, l-vciicrs 
* That all degrees of perſons ſhould. be levelled, and ay 
equality eſtabliſhed both in titles and eſtates, throughout 
the kingdom 1.“ This was a doctrine, much like that 
of Wat Tyler's followers in the reign of Richard II. This Clarendon. 
faction was grown ſo N that they began to make the * * 


d 3 general 
According to ſome, they only from the ordinary courſe of legal 
Maintained, That no perſon, of what- proceedings, Life of Cromwell, p. 
ever rank, ought to be exempted 65, | 
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1647. general officers, and particularly Cromwell, very uneaſy, 

- who feared the new party would ſubvert all his projects if 

they were ſuffered to increaſe, though probably this ſpirit 

was raifed by himſelf, They conſiſted of private ſoldiers 

and agitators, whom I have dreqdy deſcribed. , Duting the 

conteſts between the army and parliament, the generals had 

put no reſtraint upon theſe men. They had 2.5 them 

to form a ſeparate council, by means of their agitators, and 

the opinions of this council were received as being thoſe of 

the army, becauſe they were agrecable to the ſentiments af 

the general officers. But as ſoon as the parliament was ſub- 

dued, the general officers believed it proper to ſuppreſs theſe 

councils, and fend the agitators to their reſpective regiments, 

This was more eaſily enjoined than executed. 'T he ſoldiers 

refuſed to obey, and continued their aftemblies and confe- 

rences, in ſpite of their officers, and the general's orders. 

Hence, probably, they acquired the name of levellers, be- 

cauſe they pretended to have as much right as the officers 

and generals to ſettle the government; a principle tending 

to level all ranks and degrees, and conſequently to breed 

confuſion in the kingdom. The aſſemblies of the levellers 

produced ſundry petitions ; firſt, from the agitators of four 

regiments of horte, and afterwards of ſeven regiments of 

foot joining with them, wherein they made propoſals for 

ſettling the government according to their humour, fo that 

the general officers were not a little embarrafſed. I hey 

were afraid the army would divide, at a time when their 

whole ſtrength depended. upon their unjon. For this rea- 

ſon, they at firſt bore in ſome meaſure with the levellers ; 

which only increaſed the evil. At laſt, the inſolence of theſe 

men being grown to a monſtrous height, Cromwell under- 

Cromwell took with the hazard of his life, to free the army and par- 

diſperſes liament from them. To that end, having notice that the 

acne leveNers were to meet at a certain place, he came unex- 
arendon, , 4 4 

III. p. 67, pectedly, attended with a choſen guard, and aſking ſome 

Ludlow, queſtions of thoſe whom he obſerved moſt active, and re- 

T. I. p. aaa. ceiying infolent anſwers, knocked down two or three with 

his own hand, and briſkly charging the reſt, fo diſperſod 

them, that he took as many as he pleaſed, whereof he hang- 

ed ſome on the ſpot, and ſent others to London. By two 

or three ſuch notable encounters, he totally ſubdued that 

party, which began to grow very dangerous, and reduced 

the army to entire obedience. But this was not yet effected, 

when the king made his eſcape from Hampton-court, and 

. 5 * therefore 


OS ENGLAND. 


therefore he mentions the levellers in his letter, as a party 
ſubſiſting r. 158 

When the king writ this letter to both houſes, he hoped 
to be quickly out of the power of the army and parliament, 
and affuredly expected no anfwer, fince he intended to keep 
himſelf concealed. Beſides, this letter required no anſwer, 
as he did nothing more than expres his deſire of peace. 
But finding himſelf ſtill, contrary to his expectation, in the 
1ands of the army and parliament, he conceived, his eſcape 
i om Hampton-court might be prejudicial to him, and in- 
tc preted as a deſign to hide himſelt, only to avoid anſwer- 


ing the propoſitions for peace, which the parliament had 


prepared. For this reaſon, he reſolved to fend the follow- 
ing meſſage to both houſes : 


Charles rex, 


La 


o 


L I'S majeſty is confident, that before this time, his 
cc 


two houles of parliament have received the meſſage 
« which he left behind him at Hampton-court, the eleventh 
« of this month, by which they will have underitood the 
e reaſons which enforced him to go from thence ; as like- 
« wiſc his conſtant endeavours for the ſettling of a ſafe and 
& well-grounded peace, whereſoever he ſhould be; and 
« being now in a place where he conceives himſelf to be 
« at much more freedom and fecurity than formerly, he 
« thinks it neceſſary, not only for making good his own 
e profeſſions, but alſo for the ſpeedy procuring of a peace, 
« in theſe languiſhing and diſtreſſed kingdoms, at this time 
eto offer ſuch grounds to his two houſes for that effect, 
« which upon due examination of ail intereit, may beſt 
* conduce thcreunto. 

„ And becauſe religion is the beſt and chiefeſt foundation 
of peace, his majeſty will begin with that particular. 

„That for the aboliſhing of archbiſhops, bithops, Oc. 
his majeſty clearly profeſſeth, that he cannot give his con- 
&« ſent thereunto, both in relation as he is a chriſtian, and 
«a king; for the firſt he avows, that he is ſatisfied in his 
judgment, that this order was placed in the church by 
the apoſtles themſelves, and ever ſince their time hath 
* continued in all chriſtian churches throughout the world, 
** until this laſt century of years; and in this church, in all 
times of change and reformation it hath been upheld by 
Dd4 e the 


1 Though Cromwell totally fub- and. increaſed. very much in the king- 
dued that ſpirit in the army, yet dom, Tom, III. p. 67. | 
ble lord Clarendon {ays, it continued | 


1647. 


The king's 
letter to 
both houſes, 
Auſhvorth, 
VII. p. 880. 
Whiteleck. 
leath, 


- 


The king's 


offers and 


propoſals. 
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1647. % the wiſclom of his anceſtors, as the great preſerver of 
CI doctrine, diſcipline, and order, in the fervice' of God, 


- 


- © 


op As à king at his coronation, he hath not only taken a 
* giemn oath to maintain this order, but his majeſty and | 
& his predeceſſors, in their confirmations'sf the great char- 
ter, have infeparably woven the right of the church, into 


* tlie liberty of the tubjeQs'; and yet he js willing it be 


ee provided, that the particular biſhops perform their ſeveral 
«© duties of their callings, both by their perſonal reſidence, 
and frequent preaching in their perſonal exerciſe, no act 
of jurildiction or ordination, without the conſent of their 


.$** presbyters, and will canfent, that their powers, in all 


« things, be fo limited, that they be not prieyous to the 
& tender conſciences of others. He ſees no reaſon why he 
<« alone, and thoſe of his judgment, ſhould be preſſed to a 
violation of theirs : nor can his majeſty conſent to the 


© alienation of church-lands ; becauſe it cannot be denied 


eto be a ſin of the higheſt ſacrilege; as alſo that it ſubverts 
the intentions of ſo many pious donors, who have laid a 
heavy curſe upon all ſuch prophane violations, which his 
% majeſty is very Ang to undergo : and beſides the 
© matter of conſequence, his majeſty believes it to be 3 
* prejudice to the publick good. many of his ſubjects hav- 
ing the benefit of renewing leaſes, at much eater rates, 
«+ than it thoſe poſſoſſions were in the hands of private men, 
not omitting the diſcouragement it will be to all learning 
and induſtry, when ſuch eminent rewards ſhall be taken 
& away ; which now lie open to the children of the meaneſt 
« perſons. Yet his majeſty conſidering the great preſent 


difſtempers concerning church-diſcipline, and that the 


5 presbyterian-government is now in practice, his majeſty, 
« to eſchew confuſion as much as may be, and for the ſa- 
e tisfaction of his two houſes, is content, that the ſaid go- 
«« vernment be legally permitted to ſtand in the ſame condi- 
tion it now is, for three years; provided that his majeſty, 
and thoſe of his judgment, or any other, who cannot in 
& conicience ſubmit thereunto, be not obliged to comply 
« with the presbyterian government, but have free practice 
of our own profeſſion, without receiving any prejudice 


thereby; and that free conſultation and debate be had 


« with the djvines of Weſtminſter, twenty of his majeſty": 
% nomination being added unto them; whereby it may be 


t determined by his majeſty and the two houſes, how the 


« church-covernment, after the ſaid time ſhall be ſettled, 


br Jooher, if ditterences may be agreed, as/is-moſt agree. 


« able 


55 able to the word of God, with full liberty to all thoſe 1647. 

5 ho ſhall differ upon conſcientious grounds from that ſet· - 

te tlement; always provided, that nothing aforeſaid be ung 

£6, derſtood to tolerate thoſe of the popith profeſſion, nor 

„ exempt any popiſh recuſants from the penalties of the 

6 laws, or to tolerate the publick profeſſion of atheiſm or 

s blaſphemy, contrary to the doctrine of the apoſtles, Ni- 

c cene, and Athanaſian Creed, they having been received 

„ by, and had in reyerence of all the chriſtian churches, 

& and more particularly by this of England, ever ſince the 

6 reformation. | E 

Next, the militia being that right which is inſeparably 

c and undoubtedly inherent to the crown by the laws of 

te this nation, and that which former parliaments, as like- 

„ wile this, have acknowledged fo to be, his majeſty can- 

6 not fo much wrong that truſt, which the laws of God, 
and this land hath annexcd to the crown, for the protec- 

« tion and ſecurity of his people, as to divelt himſelf and 

e ſucceſſors of the power of the ſword ; yet to give an in- 

« fallible evidence of his deſire to ſecure the performance of 

« ſuch agreements as ſhall ve made in order to a peace, his 

« majeſty will confent to an act of parliament, that the 

«© whole power of the militia, both by fea and land, for, 

“% and during his whole reign, ſhall be ordered and diſpoſed 

« by the two houſes of parliament, or by ſuch perſons as 

<« they ſhall appoint, with powers limited for ſupprefling of | | | 
& forces within this kingdom, to the diſturbance of the pub- | 
e lic peace, and againſt roreign invaſion ; and that they i 

& ſhall have power, during his ſaid reign, to raiſe moneys 
| * for the purpoſe aforeſaid ; and that neither his majely 
| | + that now is, or any other, by any authority, derived only 

from him, ſhall execute any of the ſaid powers, during 

“his majeſty's faid reign, but ſuch as ſhall act by the con- 
« ſent and approbation of the two houſes of parliament : 
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„ _ *< nevertheleſs his majeſty intends, that all patents, com- 
i $ miſſions, and other acts concerning the militia, be made 
y « and acted as formerly; and that after his majeſty's reign, 
| 


&« all the power of the militia ſhall return intirely to the 


c « crown, as was in the times of queen Elizabeth and king 

d James, of bleſſed memory. +, 

s «+. After this head of the militia, the conſideration of the 

x; $ arrears, due to the army is not improper to follow]; for 

e “ the payment whereof, and the eaſe of his people, his ma- 0 
d, jeſty is willing to concur in any thing that can be done $1118 
c- WF Without the violation of his conſcience and honour. if 
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© Wherefore if his two houſes ſhall conſent to remit unto 


bim ſuch benefit out of ſequeſtrations from Michaelmas 
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laſt; and out of compoſitions that thall be made before 
the concluding” of the peace, and the arrears of ſuch as 
have been already made, the aſſiſtance of the clergy, and 
the arrears of ſuch rents of his on revenue as his two 
houfes ſhall not have received before the concluding ot 
the peace, his majeſty will undertake within the ſpace of 
eighteen months, the payment of four hundred thouſand 
pounds for the ſatis faction of the army; and if thoſe 
means ſhall not be ſufficient, his majeſty intends to give 
— * the ſale of foreſt- lands for that purpoſe. 

„ This being the public debt, which in his — 
judgment is firſt to be ſatisfied: and for other public debts 
already contracted upon church-lands, or any other en- 
gagements, his majeſty will give his conſent to ſuch act 
or acts for raiſing of moneys for payment thereof, as 
both houſes hereaiter ſhall agree upon, fo as they be 
equally laid ; whereby his people, already too heavily 
burthened by theſe late diftempers, may have no more 
preſſures upon them than this abſolute neceſſiry requires. 
„And for the further ſecuring all fears, his majeſty will 
conſent, that an act of parliament be paſſed for the diſ- 
poſing of the great offices of ſtate, and naming of privy- 
counſellors for the whole term of his reign, by the two 
houſes of parliament, their patents and commiſſions being 
taken from his majeſty, and after to return to the crown, 
as is expreſſed in the articles of the militia; For the court 
of wards and liveries, his majeſty very well knows the 


conſequetice of taking that away, by turning of all te- 
nures into common ſocage, as well in point of reyenue 


to the crown, as in the protection of many of his ſub- 
jects, being infants : nevertheleſs, if the continuance 
thereof ſeem grievous to his ſubjects, rather than he wil! 
fail on his part in giving ſatisfaction, he will conſent to 
an act for taking it away, ſo as a full recompence be ſet- 
tled upon his majeſty and his ſucceſſors in perpetuity *; 
and that the arrears now due be reſerved unto him towards 
the payment of the arrears of the army. 
*© And that the memory of theſe late diſtractions may be 
wholly wiped away, his majeſty will conſent to an act of 
parliament for the ſuppreſſing and making null of all oaths, 


e detlarations, and proclamations againft both or either 


— 


% houſe 


(QUIT 3 214 u te 6 
1 The houſe of commons conſented recompence for it. Ruſhworth, Tom. 
allow him 20,0001, a vear, as a VII. p. 851. 
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cc houſe: of + parliament, and of all indictments and other 1646, 
e proceedings againſt any perſons for adhering unto them, Wy 


And his majeſty propoſeth, as the beſt expedient to take 


4 away all feeds of future difference, that there be an act. 


« of oblivion to extend to all his ſubjects. 


As for Ireland, the ceſſation therein is long fince — 


«© termined; but for the future, and all other things being 
e fully agreed, his majeſty will give full ſatisfaction to his 
«© houfes concerning that kingdom. | 

& And although his majeſty cannot conſent in honour 
“ and juſtice to void all his own grants and acts paſſed un- 
der his great- ſeal ſince the 22d of May 1642, or to the 
« confirming of all the grants and acts paſſed under that 
« made by the two houſes, yet his majeſty is confident, that 
«© upon the peruſal of particulars, he ſhall give ſatisfaction 
e to his two houſes to what may be reaſonably defired in 
that particular. . 

«© And now his majeſty conceives, that by theſe his offers, 
« which he is ready to make good upon the ſettlement of 
a peace, he hath clearly manitelted his intentions to give 
full ſecurity and ſatis faction to all intereſts, for what can 
« juſtly be defired in order to the future happineſs of his 
people, and for the perfecting theſe conceſſions, as alſo 
** for ſuch other things as may be propoſed by the two 


% houſes; and for ſuch juſt and reaſonable demands as his 


* majeſty ſhall find neceſlary to propoſe on his part, he 
© earneſtly deſires a perſonal treaty at London with his two 
* houſes, in honour, freedom, and ſaſety; it being in his 
“judgment, the moſt proper, and indeed only means to a 
firm and ſettled peace, and impoſſible without it to recon- 
cile former, or avoid future miſunderitandings. 
| „ All thefe being by treaty perfected, his majeſty believes 
© his two houſes will think it reaſonable, that the propoſals 
« of the army concerning the ſucceſſion of parliaments, and 
&« their due election ſhould be taken into conſideration. 
As for what concerns the kingdom of Scotland, his 
“ majeſty will very readily apply himſelf to give all reaſon- 
able ſatisfaction; when the deſires of the two houſes of 
% parhament on their behalf, or of the commiſſioners of 
that kingdom, or of both joined together, ſhall be made 
** known unto'him,””: | ; 


The parliament took no notice of theſe offers. Beſides The partia. 


© that they ſaw only part of their former demands, they were ment takes 
no notice of 


always upon their guard with reſpect to the king's propoſals, 3 


wherein it was but too uſual to find ambiguous expreſſions, 
oY reſtrictions, 
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1646. reſtrictions, and conditions expreſſed or implied, which made 
e to build ſecurely upon ſuch foundations. We 
have ſren ſeveral- inſtances in the king's papers, ſince the 
beginning of his reign ; and in this here, where he carries 

bis offers farther than ever, it was eaſy to perceive the fame 
method; for he Was very artful, as well as his father, in 

the choice of his expreſions. Nay, it ſeems that in offering 

to yield che power of the militia, during his whole reign, 

an expreſſion often repeated in theſe propoſals, he had ſome 


ſecret intention, as to reſign the crown to the prince his ſon. 
Otherwiſe, I do not ſee Why he affected to ſubſtitute the 
term of his reign, inſtead of that of his life, or of twenty 
years, as was demanded by the parliament. At leaſt it 1; 
certain, if his offer had been accepted, as expreſſed in his 
words, he might, by reſigning the crown, have put the 
prince of Wales, by the treaty itſelf, in full poſſeſſion of 
the militia, and nomination to the great offices. But this 
is only a conjecture, though very probable. Be this as it 
will, the two houſes had long ſince refuſed to treat but upon 
their own propoſitions. Neither would they allow of his 
explications, {o apprehenſive were they of his ſubtleties, 
which would have engaged them in diſcuſſions where they 
would have always had the ſame thing to fear. Such was 
the diſtruſt the king's character had bred, which made a re- 
conciliation between him and the natliament ever impracti- 
cable. It muſt however be confeſſed, that on this occaſion 
there were other reaſons which hindered the two houſes from 
regarding the king's offers. The principal was, they were 
under the dominion of the army, or rather the independents, 
who were not for peace upon any terms whatever. 

Negotiation During the king's ſtay at Hampton-court, the Scotch 
of the 5-02commithoners, as obſerved, had treated with him, and 
Goners with put him in hopes that the Scots would join with his party 
the king. and the Engliſh preſbyterians, to deliver him from the in- 
2 dependents. But they required a thing which he could not 
F. 7b. reſolve, namely, the change of epiſcopal government in the 
church of England into preſbyterian. This ſingle point had 
prolonged the negotiation, and hindered the concluſion of 
the treaty. Cromwell had ſome intimation of it, and pro- 
bably for that reaſon uſed all his induſtry to cauſe the king 
to retira to the Iſle of Wight, where the Scotch commit - 

fioners could not have the ſame acceſs to him. 
Conteſt be- When the king went from Hampton- court, the propoſals 


tween the the two houſes were to fend him, were all ready, But the 
parliament 


and Scotch Scotch commiſſioners deferred from day to day. to mw 


commiſ- 


fiuers, 
* | 
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them, on pretence the intereſts of Scotland were not ſuffici- 1647. 
ently ſpecified, expecting to agree with the king, before they | 
ſhould be preſented. This diſpute between the parliament Ruworth, 
and Scoteh commiſſioners ſtill ſubſiſted, when ſuddenly the gg," 135 
houſe of lords acquaĩinted the commons at a conference, The lords 
that having more maturely conſidered the king's laſt meſſage, bropoſe a 
they were of opinion to admit him to a perſonal treaty, be Bl, 
on condition he would give his aſſent to four preliminary for bis 


propolitions to be paſſed into acts before the reſt ſhould be aſlenting to 


four bills, 
treated on. n ol irs works,” phes , _ Novem. 26, 
1. An act for ſettling the militia of the kingdom. 4. p. 890. 


2. An act for calling in all declarations, oaths, and pro- N 
je tl againſt the parliament, and thoſe who adhered 9 

em. 8 | 

3. An act, that thoſe lords who were made after the 
great · ſeal was carried to Oxford, may be made uncapable 
of fitting in the houſe of peers. 

4. An act for empowering the two houſes of parliament 
to adjourn as they ſhall think fit. 

The next day i, the commons gave their conſent to theſe Novem. 2. 
propoſitions, and ordered, that the four bills ſhould be drawn, A * 
and diſpatched to his majeſty, after which a perſonal treaty yy 
with him ſhould be entered into. All this was done with ſo 
great expedition, that it was not poſſible for the indepen- 
dents to prevent what they were not prepared againſt. The 
Scotch commiſſioners, who had formed other projects, tried 
in vain to hinder the effect of this reſolution. The parlia- 
ment wiſhed for peace, thereby to break the meaſures of Id. p. 926, 
the independents. The 6th of December, the king ſent a 
freſh meſſage to both houſes, earneſtly preſſing for a perſonal 
treaty, as being the beſt means for ſettling a peace. , 

The 14th of the fame month, the commons, after paſ- Westie 
ling the four bills, and approving the inſtructions for thoſe ; 
that were to preſent them, named a committee to carry them 
to the king. | 57 

Then they anſwered the complaints of the Scotch com- Ruſhworth, 
miſſioners, that the four bills were not communicated to tor p.931 
them. They ſaid, it was contrary to the rights and privi- Whitelock 
| leges of parliament,” to communicate bills to any perſon 
| whatever, before they had received the royal aſſent, and that 
there was nothing in the treaty between the two kingdoms 
to the contrary: that they deſired the Scotch commiſſioners 
to prepare ſuch propoſitions as they ſhould judge er 


2 Rapin, by miſtake; ſays three days after, See Ruſhworth and Whitelock, 
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1647. for the kingdom of Scotland, that the committee might de. 


part on the 20th. e 
Declaration That day, the Scotch commiſſonets preſented to both 
Pecem, 17, houſes a large declaration, complaining in very high lan. 


Ruſhworth, guage, that the parliament of Englan 4 idhakell the cove. 

VII. p. 938. nant, in enn for peace without the concurrence 0 
Scotland. They inſiſted upon a perſonal treaty between th 
king, both houſes, and themſelves, that peace might be 
ſertied with mutual conſent; and declared, as they coul! 
not agree to the ſending of the four bills to his majeſty fc 
his aſſent, before any treaty upon the reſt of the propoſition;, 
ſo they were unſatisfied with the matter of theſe new pro- 
poſals lately communicated to them; and deſired, that there 
might be a perſonal treaty with the king, upon ſuch propo- 
fitions as ſhould be agreed upon, with advice and conſent of 
both kingdoms. 

The parlia- 'T his declaration gave great offenee to both houſes. *T heir 

—_— reply to it was anſwerable in terms to the language uſed b 

wn: the Scots; and it was ordered, that the printer of the de- 

id. p. 939, Claration ſhould be committed to priſon. 

8 In ſhort, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Scotch 

bild are commiſſioners, the four bills were preſented to the King th: 

preſented to 24th of December. The next day, the Scotch commiſſioner; 

- king. came to the Iſle of Wight, and delivered to the king a de- 

14. p. 946 . Claration of their diſſent to the propoſitions they nad lately 

declare their feen, and the four bills brought to his majeſty. After that, 

_— to they had a conference with the king, wherein ſome thing 

Clarenton, paſſed, which long remained ſecret, and which it will be 

II. p. 67. neceſſary to relate, becauſe on them turned the events men 

3 lock, tioned hereafter. 

2 ' Since the king had been in the power of the army, th: 
Scots feared, he would unite with them. hey knew the 
were mortally hated by the independents, and conſequently, 
this union could not but be very prejudicial to "Scotland, 
The army's ſucceſs againſt the parliament and city of Lon. 
don increaſed their fear very much, and put them upon 


ſeeking means to prevent, as they thought, the impending 


danger. They found no properer means, than to join with 
the king, provided he could be perſuaded to approve of the 


Clarendon, Covenant, and aboliſh epiſcopacy in England. their fre- 


III. b. 76, quent conferences with him at Hampton-court, they int 

ted, that when he was delivered to the parliament, it wa 
nol with the advice of all Scotland, but only by the marque 
of — * s credit, who eyrannized over the kingdom: tha 


cots were diſpleaſed with it, and ready to atone s '4 
tne” 
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all the 
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the fault, by aſſiſting him with all their power to recover 1647. 
his juſt rights. But they added, that to engage the 8cots 
to employ their forces to this end, his majeſty was to give 
them ſatisfaction concerning the covenant, and the abolition 
of epiſcopacy in England, for, otherwiſe, he could not ex- 
pect the aſſiſtance ot the Engliſh preſbyterians, which was 
abſolutely neceſſary. In a word, they made him hope, that 
the Scots would enter England with a ſtrong army, which, 
by the junction of the king's. party, and Engliſh preſbyte- 
rians, would become fo ſuperior to the army of the indepen- 
dents, that he might almoſt be aſſured, nothing would be 
capable to oppoſe his reſtoration. 

Theſe overtures were the more agreeable to the king, as Ibia. 
the duke of Hamilton, after his freedom from impriſonment 
by the army, had declared to the king's friends, he was 
ready to do his majeſty all the ſervice that lay in his power. 
On the other hand, the marquis of Ormond had informed 
the king of his project to return into Ireland, join with the 


/ lord Inchiquin, whom he had privately gained, and with 
ſome of the heads of the rebels, and make war upon the 


! parliament, affirming, that France had promiſed to ſupply 


bim with all neceſſaries. It was very probable, that the 


union between the king's party, the Engliſh preſbyterians, 


aud the Scots, added to a diverſion in Ireland, would very 
much embaraſs the independents, and diſable them to with- 


ſtand ſo great a force. But to execute this project, the 


| king was to approve of the covenant, and conſent to the 
dbolition of epiſcopacy, which he could never reſolve. "Theſe 


were the two ſtumbling- blocks, which hindered him from 
| concluding a treaty with the Scotch commiſſioners, before 
He would never grant 
{theſe two points, and in expectation that by his ſteddineſs 
he ſhould induce the Scots to deſiſt from their defires, quit- 
ted Hampton-court, without any agreement with them. 


When therefore he ſo earneſtly preſſed for a perſonal treaty 


gat London, with honour, freedom, and ſafety, it was in 


erder to treat more commodiouſly with the Scotch commiſ- 
. *WJioners, and conſult with his friends, what could be ex- 


pected as well from his own, as the preſbyterian party ; and 
Aoubtleſs, in caſe he concluded a treaty. with them, his de- 
| BY was. to prolong the negotiation with the two, houtcs, 
ill the Scotch army had entered England, and his old and 
ew friends laid all their meaſures 1. It was very le 
r | this 
This conjecture is confirmed by rick, dated at Cariſbrock, November 
s majeſty's letter to the carl of Lane- 19, 1647, wherein he fays, & T _ 
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ſonal tre aty with the King, h propoſais 
agreed upon by — — 
be eaſy for them to prolong the timez till ewefy ding Mould 
elne dil zun bent nt di 4 M (.) A 45 
The metbod the tro took tc procure the king's 
00 the four billa; amongſt which ws that of the 
militia, before they, admitted him to — 99 7 1 'con- 
vinced him, they had u deſign to rele upon tiny of the 
principal articles. 17 5 that aſter paſſing theſe 
four bills, he ſhould ſtil} be forced tu: treat un propoſition: 
much like thoſe preſented to him at Neucaſtle : that, after 
all, what both houſes: called tre Was, actording to 
their ideas, conſenting to their demands, and upon the leaſt 
refuſal to grant What ſhould: be propoſed to him, he ſhould 
be, perhaps, more elolely conkinedy : ber had paſſed one 
of the moſt important pbirits wdihtesr! then; he ſhould 
not be able to treat with the: Scots, and hy paſſing" the four 
bills, ſhould loſe the preſent po »whichi might never 
offer again. Lheſe conſiderations determined him to agtee 
| with-the. Scotch cotmmmiſſtomers, at a fecont conference with 
them the 25th of December As there us mo time to loſe; 
- the parliament's commiſſioners having ardem to ſtay but four 
days ins the Iſle of Wight, the S enen Had 
brought with them a treaty ready draunꝭ agreeable to the 
5 had the At court. 
Clarendon, This treaty was ſigned by the king and the Schẽꝭh commiſ- 
UI. p. 3%. froſhors the next day, December the abth, the® king having 
Had bat few! . to reſolve: ;; Here follows the ſubſtance of 
+ [the treatyy uhich the tord Uarendon ſays was read but 1 
very few, and vrhich he repreſents as the moſt unjuſt trea 
that chuld boimpalidepod: the king. This abliges me to 
- make marks: on ſome of thefarticles. 


| Profits te king iro whedged; ck thei 
fans of (70 4 21 io eee 3 oa is the 775 
e treat the preferviit : © 
7 ion 'of m An rt e 1 
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. eum a he: Sud, with 
be in a ſree parliament 
he ſerurii 


to confirm the ſaid heague 
Sy aft of parliament in both "for 
gl} ho bad taken or ſhould take it.“ 


= 
— 
N 


+ ag thouid-be conftrained/to zake it (f.) 
REMARK (t.) If it is conſidered; that the Scqyts joined 
their forces! [with thoſe: of England; only in detence of the 
. covenant, which had been ſolemnly ſworn to in both king- 
doms, it will aot be thought ſtrange, the Scotch commiſ- 
ſioners ſhould: requitt this promiſe of the king; Without 
this, there would have been no poſſibility to engage the 
Scots to e their forces to reſtore the king co his rights, 
and how hard ſoever this condition might appear to him, it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to produce the effect which he ex- 

pected from | PE 1194 


His majeſty engaged to confirm by act of parliament 


„ in England, P nt; the directory for 
« worſhip ; and the aſſembly of div ines at Weſtminſter for 
„ three years; ſo that his majeſty and his houſhold ſhould 
not be hindered. from uſing that form of divine fervice he 
* had practiſed (2): and that during theſe three 
0 there be a conſultation with the aſſembly of 
* divines; to whieh twenty of the king's nomination ſhould 
he added and ſome from: the church of Scotland; and 
„ thereupon it ſhould be determined by 2 and 


% ſhould be eſtabliſhed after the expiration of thoſe (years, 
nas ſhould be:moſt agreeable to 7 guns God; 

EN. (2.) The Scorch commiſſioners were not ſo ſtupid 
18 to imagine, the Scots with their forces alone fhoald be 
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power and greatnels. He promiſed, a2 
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+647. ſuppreſſing the opinions and practices off Anti- trinitariana, 
2 LArians, Socinians, Anti- ſeripturaliſts, Anabaptiſts, Ant» 


— 


% nomians, Arminians, Familyſts, Browniſts; Separatiſts, 


F<, Independents, | Libertines, and Seekers, and generally, 
for the ſuppreſſing of all blaſphemy, hereſy, ſehiſm, and 


all ſuch ſcandalous doctrines and practices as are contrary 
* to the light of nature, and to the principles of chriſtianity, 


„ whether concerning faith, worſhip, or converſation, or 
„ the power of godlineſs, or which may be deſtructive to 


„ order and government, or to the peace of the church and 


„ kingdom (3.) 


RM. (3.) All theſe ſects mentioned in this article were 


no leſs enemies to the preſbyterians than to the church of 


England. Theſe three laſt articles being exactly what the 
king had offered in his meſſage of the 1th of November, 
it cannot be ſaid that he granted them through ſurprize or 
force. | ths 1.1 en 
„The king promiſed, that in the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, after the kingdom of Scotland ſhould declare tor 
c his majeſty,” in purſuance of this agreement, he ſhould in 
« perſon, or by commiſſion, confirm the league and cove- 
< nant in that kingdom; and concerning all the acts paſſed 
«in the laſt parliament of that kingdom, his majeſty de- 
clared, that he ſhould then likewiſe be content to give 
allurance by act of parliament, that neither he nor his 
* ſucceſſors ſhould quarrel, call in queſtion, or command 
the contrary of any of them, nor queſtion any for giving 
« obedience to the ſame.” 5; 513-46 
After theſe articles concerning religion, there was a long 
recital of “ the agreement the parliament of England had 
«© made, when the Scots army returned to Scotland, that 


the army under Fairfax ſhould be diſbanded; and of that 


<« army's ſubmitting thereunto; of their taking the king 
from Holmby, and keeping him priſoner; till he fled from 
them to the iſle of Wight; and ſince that time both hi 
majeſty, and the commiſſioners for the kingdom of Scot- 
land, had very earneſtly deſired, that the kiug might 
come to London in ſafety, honour, and freedom, for 4 
perſonal treaty with the two houſes, and the commiſſioners 
af the parliament of Scotland, which, they ſaid, had been 
granted, but that the army had, in a violent manner, 
forced away divers members of the parliament from the 
diſcharge of their truſt, and poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
city of London, and all the ſtrengths and garriſons of the 
++; kingdoms: and chat by the ſtrength and influence of that 


r . . army, 
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„ army, and their adherents, - propoſitions, and bills had 
been ſent to the king without the advice and confent of, 
* the kingdom of Scotland, "Contrary to the treaties hich 
ce are between the two kingdoms, and deſtructive to reli- 
« gion, his majeſty's rights, the privilege of parliament, 
« and liberty of the ſubject ; from which propoſitions and 
e pills the Scotiſh'commiſfioners had diflented, and proteſted 
« againſt, in the name of the kingdom of Scotland.“ 

Atter this preamble and recital, they faid, © That foraſ- 


de much as his majeſty is willing to give ſatisfaction con- 


& cerning the ſettling of religion, and other matters in dif- 
be ference, as is expteſſed in this agreement, the kingdom 
of Scotland doth” oblige, and engage itſelf, firſt, in a 
e peaceable way and manner to endeavour, that the king 
„% may come to London in ſafety, honour, and freedom, 
&« for a perſonal treaty with the houſes of parliament, and 
the commiſſioners of Scotland, upon fuch propoſitions as 
% ſhould be mutually agreed on between the two kingdoms, 
& and ſuch propoſitions as his majeſty ſhould think fit to 
“ make; and for this end, all armies ſhould be diſbanded; 
« and in caſe that this ſhould not be granted, that declara- 
„tions ſhould be emitted by the kingdom of Scotland, in 
% purſuance' of this agreement, againit the unjuſt proceed- 
ings of the two houles of parliament, towards his majeſty, 
«© and the kingdom of Scotland; in which chey would attert 
the right that belonged to the crown, in the power of 
* the. militia, the great-ſeal, beſtowing of honours, and 
offices of truſt, choice of the privy- counſellors, and the 
right of the king's negative voice in parliament: and 
*© that the queen's majeſty, the prince, and the reſt of the 
royal iftue, ought to remain where his majeſty ſhall think 
«fit, in either of his kingdoms, with fafety, honour; and 


freedom: that upon the ifluing out of this declaration, 


an army ſhould be ſent out of Scotland into England, 
for the preſervation and eſtabliſhment of religion, for de- 
s fence of his majeſty's perſon and authority, and reſtoring 
him to his government, to the juſt rights of the crown, 


and thè full revenues; for the defence of the privilege of 


«« parliament, and liberty of the ſubject; for making a firm 
union between the kingdoms under his 1 and his 
« poſterity, and © ſettling a laſting peace. In purſuance 


„ whereof, the kingdom of Scotland was to endeavour, that 


there might be a free and full partiament in England, and 
«that his "majeſty may be with them in honour, ſafety, 
and freedom; and that # fpeedy period be ſet to the pre- 
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647. ſent parliame . that the army 
. which they cd Faife. Any l 2 Ats march, 9 


5 * the houſes. 


fore the 2 and declaration: ſh6uld. ba.delivered to 
was farther-agreed on, That all "= yes 
46 hehe king dom of England and leet eland, as would join 
es Wick the 15 dom of Scotland, in purſuance of this agree- 
4 ment, ſhould de protected: by his majęſty inotheir petſons 
c and eſtates; and = all his ſubjccts in England or Ire- 


land who would join wih him, in purſuance of this 


$6. agreement, might com tai the Scotuh army and join 

1 With them, or elfe put themfelyes into other bodies in 
1% England or Wales, for proſecution of the ſame ends, as 

10 the King's majeſty nd judge moſt. convenient, and 

i ſuch Commanders or generals of the Engliſh nation, as 

<< his majeſty ſhall think fit: and chat all ſueh ſhould be 


8. — y the kingdom of Scotland and their army, in 


* their perſons and eſtates; and where any injury or wrong 
<4. is done unto them, they would be careful. to ſee them 
0 fully repaired, as far as it ſhould bein their power to do: 
e and likewiſe when any injury or wrong is done ta thoſe 
« whe: join with the kingdom of Scotland, his Tajeſey 
* ſhould be careful of their full reparation (4. 
REM. (4.) When the five laſt articles are conſidered, i: 
pain appears, hat great advantages the king — 
y his condeſcenſion to eſtabliſh opts yep in l England 
for three years. But ſome mens prejudice; [againſt preſpy- 
terianiſm, makes them think, the Ein paid very dear for 
the advantages he rr o 1 2 his union with 
ter obliged his-majety ie Fonte , That net 
OP ge 8 'to: e, hat ne Ss 
himſelf, nor any 17 . authority or knowledge, ſhould 
50 make W any ceſſation, pacification, or agreement 


« Mhatſbver ſor peace, nor of any treaty, propoſitions, bills, 


or any other ways forithat end, with the houſes of par- 
oY tines 2or-any army t party in England or. Ireland, 
* without the advice and: conſent Gale. Kingdom of Scot- 


and e eee the kingdom of Scot- 


« land; Lal ene their authority, ſbould make or 
admit uf any 3 any manner; of | Ways. with py 
Waaler Tho his ma ee he e 

t that upon the e eg be an 


44e of oblivion to be rat rr upon ths ER majeſty, and 


e arliaments, of both, bis kingdoms: that his 


e Prince, or or bath, ſhould come into Scotland, 
. Fee eee 80 theis. e, 
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ce : hs den been be in Aber, freedom, * ſaſety, 1647. 
te nyhen poſſibly they could come with Wer andodonvent- 
«ence and hat the king ſhould Contribute his utmoſt en- 
„ deavoliir; both at home and abraad, for ing\the:kjng- 
«© dom of Scotland, for-carrying>on this war both by ſen 
</and land, and all othet Tupplies by moneys, arms, am- 
% munition, and alf other things requiſite, as alſo. for guard- 
ing the cœuſts of Scotland with ſhips, and protecting all 
& their merchantsg in che frer exeicile of their trade and 
„ commerce with other nations: and likewiſe, that his 
tec maſe ee and did authoriſe the gcotiſh aim ) 
to poſſeſs themſelves of - Berwick, Carliſle, Newca 
<« upon na with the caftle of Tinmouth, and the RY 
„ of Ha -- thoſe places to be their retreat, and ma- 
8 ay peg 1 22 that, when the peace of the kingdom 
uld be ſettled, the kingdom of Scotland ſhould. remove 
1 all their forces, and deliver. back again thoſe towns and 
66. caſtles; b 2 
**. The kiug promiſed 0 480 undertook to pay the 
<« arrears of, the beotherly: aſhſtance, and likewiſe the two 
0 Hundred chouſand pounds, which remained ſtill due upon 
the laſt treaty, for return of the Scotiſn amy, whey 
«they had delivered up the Kihg (8) 
Rem. (5-) If ehe four hundred theuſund pounds prom 
to the Scotiſh army, when they 4 tted England, be con- 
fidered as the price of the ſale of the king's perſon, nothing 
could be harder, than to oblige the king to the payment of 
that ſum. But if it was really due to the Scots for their 
arrears,. the king approving nf thicken of. both king- 
doms, by the firſt len? this treaty, the Scots could urge, 
that he was bound. to ſee them paid ed cg Wey had 
been at in maintaining the covenant. {Es 
And alſo, „That payment ſhould: be made. to. the king- 
=. dom of Scotland, for the charge and expence of their 
army in this future war, with due recompence for the 
* loſſes they ihould ſuſtain therein; and that due ſatisfaction; 
Wacconding to the treaty on that behalf betwixt the two 
Se.  Hould'be:madeno: the Scotiſh army in Leland, 
* out-of dhe Janis of this kingdom, or other wiſe: and that 
*:thekingy according to the intention of bis father, ſhould 
lee a mplets uhion of the two kingdoms, ſo as 
< 'they/may:bo-one vider his majeſty, and all Bis avout) 
or if thavitannst {peetly. — that all libertzes 
<-privileges 8 commerce, traffic, manufactures, 


* Peculiar to the ſubjects of either nation, ſhould be com- 
Ee 3 « mon 
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64.7. © mon to the ſubjects of both kingdoms without diſtinction; 
“ and that there. be a CO AERO and mutual capacity 
| ( 


Fut & *+"14 i? ' 1. 13 ** . 13, TS, Tas. = 
« of. all other liberties of the ſubje&s"in the two king⸗ 
„ al, gotadtho A gp ME 


REM. (E.) If the king could not, by bis own authority 
unite the two kinzdoms, Without the” concurrence öf the 
two, parliaments, neither could he, without the ſame” con- 
currence, make, the privileges of both Kingdoms common. 
So, probably, this article Was put into the treat) only to 
enen 
ee "That a competent number of "Mi s Thould be yearly 
ce aſſigned, and appointed out of his majeſty's navy, which 
« ſhould attend the coaſt of Scotland rs Stare,” and free- 
e dom of trade of that nation; and that his majeſty Thould 
« declare, that his ſucceſſors, as well as himfelf;'are obliged 
ce to the performance of the articles and conditions of this 
<« agreement; but that his majeſty ſhall not be obliged to 
ce the performance of the aforetaid articles, until the king- 
* dom of. Scotland ſhould declare for him, in purſuance of 
ce this agreement; and that the whole articles and condi- 
ec tions aforeſaid, ſhall be finiſhed," perfected, and per- 
« formed, before the return of the Scodſh army and that 
ce when they return into Scotland, at the fame time, fim 
« & ſemel, all armies ſhould be diſbanded" in England.” 
«© The king engaged himſelf alſo, „ Lo employ thoſe of 
«©: the Scotiſh nation, equally with the Engliſh, in all fo- 
te reign employments and negotiations; and that a third 
& part of all the offices a0 PUBS the King, queen, 
« and prince, ſhould be conferred upon perſons of that na- 
ce Hon ö and that the king and prince, or ne of them; 

will tr 
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«© will frequently refide in Scotland, that the ſubje&s of that 
cc kingdom may be known to them,” e *. _ 
Ie king's conſent by this treaty to the eſtabliſhment of 
the preſbyterian-government in England for three years, 
lying heavy upon his mind, he prevailed with the commiſ- 
9 that it ſhould be inſerted under the ſame treaty, 
&« "That, his majeſty did declare, that by the clauſe of Con- 
firming preſdyterian-government' by act of patliament, 
1 he 13 1 5 obliged to defire the ſettling of preſbyterian- 
« government, nor to preſent any bills to that effect; and 
<« that he likewiſe underſtands,” that no 'periori whatſoever 
4e ſhall ſuffer in his eſtate, nor undergo any corporal pu- 
£©, niſhment, for not ſubmitting to preſbyterian-government ; 
** his. majeſty underſtanding, that this indemnity Thould not 
2 e e ee mene 
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t extend to thoſe. who, are mentioned in the articles againſt eh 
& toleration,” 8 
To this, the, Scotch commiſſioners ſubſcribed their; ha 
« as witneſſes only, as they aid, and not as allentors,”” 
The lord. Clarendon, i in his hiſtory of the civil Wars Fokr. III. p. S2. 
England, exclaims againſt the. injuſtice of this treaty, in the 
following words: aa 
No man who. reads this treaty ( which very few men have 
euer done.) can wonder, that ſuch an engagement met c with the 
fate that attended it; which contained ſo many monſtrous con- 
| © ceſſtans, that, except. the whale kingdom of Kugland bad been 
> © likewiſe imprijaned in Cariſbroak caſtle with the king, it could 
nat be imagined, that it was polſible to be performed.” ©» 
I own, whatever eſteeni { may have for that illuſtrious 
hiſtorian, this bare aſſeveration, without any es plication, is 
not ſatisfactory to me. After having examined every clauſe 
of the treaty, I meet with none that to me appear mon- 
ſtrous. It is true, the article of ſettling the preſbyterian- 
overnment in England for three years, might ſeem fo to 
the earl of Clarendon, and thoſe who are of his opinion. 
The reader is to judge, whether this monſtrojuy, if 1 may 
venture. to uſe that term, is to be aſcribed to the thing it- - 


8 ſelf, or to the hiſtorian's prepoſſeſſion 7. 

» The king having concluded this treaty with the Scotch 

c commiſſioners, delivered his anſwer to the commiſtioners of 

_ [& the parliament, to this effect: * . 

Fl That his majeſty had always thought it a matter of The king's 

;, i great difficulty, to comply in ſuch a manner with all enten leren: 
1 * gaged intereſts, that a firm and laſting peace might enſue; mie 


ain which opinion he was. now confirmed, Ince the com ners, 
„ © miffioners for Scotland did ſolemnly pr oteſt againſt the ſe; Clarendon, 
«:yeral bills, and propoſitions, which the two houſes of 49 * 
e parliament had preſented to him for his altent ; fo that it p. 160. 

«© was not poſhble for him to give ſuch an anſwer as might 

“ be the foundation of a hopeful peace. That belides, the 

« four bills as they were offered to him did not only divelt 

<& him of al! ſovereignty, and leave him without any pof- 

« ſibility. of recoveriug it to him or his ſuccciiors, but 

& opened 2 door for, all intolerable: opprefiions, upon His ſub- 

x: ects, be granting ſuch an arbitrary and unlimiscd power 

cc to the two houſes, That neither the dclire ot being reed 

& from nat tedious and irkſomie. cqudition of lite, u hich | ae 


. CORD Fe ol | _& had 

5 x The Septifh commiſſioners; ap,” Barden in the iNe of Wight, © em 

vor , prehenſive ot being ſeutchied in their” "whozce they eaſily ſound means afrer- 

end 3 teturn to London, wrapt up this treaty wards to receive it. Clarendon, Tom. 
1 F in a peace of lead, and buried it ina III. p. 77. 
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no „ of any. i ot woul« rather chooſe,” . 


babe, | 800 e K not "doub ve bur We would diſpleaſe 


8 les, would ha ve given. i 

WV. p. 67, 0 ” becauſe whilit th E. he e fog take it into 

: 2 5 erati n, he itch ded 15 make hi „having al- 

ready taken ſome tea ures s:for that x pot 9 8 But the com- 

miiffontets 1 would not receive it in chat manner, ſaying, 

48 They) were not to be 17 upon as common meſlengers, 

«and to catry back an anſwer they h; net ſeen.” The 

king fearing, their rgturri without his pale would be at- 

tended with the wort of 8 8 AFY, eit. to them 

Wia. open; after which they inſtantly, &, Th 87 7 — 
Ruſhworth, ſooner gone, chan g9v 7 2 Lang by 

VII. p. 950. Fairfax's order, cauſed all the king's len, e e ut = 

of the caſtle, who till then” had a Per mitted woke with 

dim, and cantined him, ſo > go ſely, that no man had liber ty 

. | TES him without exp leave 2, 
Burley's in- Was not in vaif't at oe governor "took theſe. precau- 
tn reetion o tions, 'ſmce, immedi ately "Air » one captain Bugle an Me 


14 the commiſ- 


reſcue the 


king: habitant, of the iland, Tho had been fifſt a ea-officer, and 

Pee. 29. aſterwards general of the ozdnance in one of the king's ar- 
UI. p. 6g. mies, Ebb red to 1 the people to reſcue the king 
Ruff werb, from His ca tivity 3. But he laid his meaſures, ſo. ill, that 
VII. p. 942. inſtcad of executing his deſign he was apprehended, and at- 
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Ki jg Foe 6A ing t th. oF d Fadviſed, that 
Th k n re e the 24 and the the king — pr — if he could, 
© erner re} lied, ** That he Mainly ſaw, See Ludlow, Tom, I. p. 227 
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Probl, the "King able üben this fi Ke kinn 2647-8. 

ie e yo read, in the hail Fa — e e 
mer Wange. 


poke a rt the with feath. 

ottiwalt arms bet at 8 es oY : | rd 
That the ah 5 mah of Siem great r and, Cromwell's 
« Ufderſtanding, But that he was fo 7 Fi eh and nvectives 
* {© falſe a man „that he Was not to be truſt ed... _ 
5 Whilft he p b e with all olemnity that * ferred Clarendon, 

4 mimſelf . Nel! 9.1 "the parliamen a depended, only Lil. P. 28. 
% upon their witfom' and counſe] for the ſettlement, and — 
© compolin ths Wie Bie e the kin gdom, he had at 
the Fame a ne ſectet treaties with the "Scorith commiſ- 
* ſioners, tivw he tight embfoil the nation in a new war, 
«© and deſtro = the palllament. He concluded, that they 
« might no farther trouble themſelves with ſending meſſages 
- to Lint: or ache propoſitiolls, but that they might en- 
«ter upon thoſe counfels which were neceſſary towards the 


1 ſettlement of the kin om, without. having farther re- 
« courſe to the kin is e being ſtrongly ſeconded It is voted, 
by ſome other. metnibers; it was at length reſolved, after a ggg g- 


debate from morning till late it night *, that no more made to, nor 
ſhould be made to, ot meſſages received from, the meſſages re- 
king z, and that a declaration ſhould | be publiſhed to ſatisfy 328 
the kingdom of the reaſon of it. This declaration was pre- Ne 
in a very ſhort time 3. It contained all the reproaches VII p. 953. 
caſt upon the king in 1641, in the remonſtrance of the ſtate 8 
of the kingdom, and whatever had been complained. of ſince Id. p. 993. 
that time, not without a direct inſinuation that the king, Whitelock, 
when prince of Wales, had conſpired with the duke of 2 * | 
Buckingham againſt his father's life, They charged him 51. "* 
with having openly betrayed the intereſts of v.54 proteſtant 
religion baer rr! his ſhips to the king of France, who 
ved them »_ Fr Rochel. When this declaration 
came to be; debated, it met with much oppoſition even in 
the hoaſe of commons. But the contrary party to the king 


did What is Nu, pA, in the E They ſuf⸗ 
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* $6 fay Whitelbel ini Kelhvorth, Manet . p 933. 
whom our author obs d yet ſays It was prepared by col A Natha- 
os the lord Clarèndon, 25 the 45 niet Fiennes, . d. en l. wh 
te laſted ſome days. 236. 
Upon pain of High- treaſon. See Ao, 
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267757 ee to the houſe of peers, where. it, paſſed without any 
= difficulty. pa bad Ned: 150g 53 161) isi 
It. p. 5. . BESrotelacommfigneray, ß home, 

quis of Ormond, and, ſome fleaging preſbyterians, and early 


Project in 
favour of 
the king, 


TAME HISTORY 


communicated. their deſigns to the king's. party, the mar- 


Preparations, were made for accompliſhing, the project which 
was forming in fayour of the king. The prqject was as 
re (oat db {ug oft e e e e \ 
Abe Scots were to ſend an army into England to act 
againſt the independents, and deliver the King: the marquis 


14. p. 74, c. Of, Ormond was to return into Ireland, where the lord In- 


19. p. 94. 


p. 98. 


Deſigns of 
the indepen- 
dents. 


due the city and parliament, their aim was to make uſe of 


chiquin who, commanded the parliament's forces in Munſter, 
had promiſed to declare for the king, and ſeveral heads of 
the rebels who were diſpleaſed with the tyrannical proceed- 
ings of the pope's nuntio, had ingaged to join the marquis 
with a ſtrong body of their troops. At the ſame time, the 
King's friends in England were to riſe in ſeveral: counties. 
The generals and officers, diſcarded by the new. model, had 
promiſed to aſſemble what forces they could, to countenance 
the deſign. The nobility, gentry, and burghers being diſ- 
ſatisfied that the army ſhauld govern the parliament, and all 
offices be conferred on perſons of their, party, it was not 
doubted but the inſurrections in ſeveral parts, would be ſup- 
ported and encouraged. On the other hand, Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale, and Sir Philip Muſgrave, who had great 
intereſt in Yorkſhire, and Cumberland, ingaged to ſeize 
Berwick and Carliſie. The preſbyterian party being ſtill 
very numerous in the parliament and city, were preparing 
openly to oppoſe. the army, as ſoon as they. ſhould ſee it 
employed in ſo many different places. Had all theſe pro- 
jects been, well managed, and executed at the ſame time, 
very probably, Cromwell, with all his art, would have been 
extremely. einbaraſſed. But of all thoſe. who ſhould have 
acted at the ſame time, ſome were too haſty, others too ſlow, 
ande by that means, the army cruſhed them with eaſe one 
after another. But before I relate how theſe ſeveral projects 
were attempted to be executed, I think it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to ſhow the intereſts and views of the diſferent parties, 
otherwiſe it wauld. be very difficult to underſtand what will 
be ſaid hereafter. 1 | Nr enn 11 . 

The andependents deſigned to be maſters of the kingdom, 
as they were already of the parliament and city of London. 
But as they found, it would not be eaſy to ſucceed in this 
undertaking, by the fame means they had employed to ſub- 


the 
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the parliament and govern in their name. It was therefore 164.748.” 
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their intereſt, that the power they had acquired over the i= 


parliament” ſhould Rot be too viflble, for fear of calllin 
both"h6iiſes to loſe "thei?" authotity,. Which they GAA 
make uſe of. For this reaſon th were very caretul to 
manage the two Houſes; knowin 855 at Whilſt the army ub 
ſifted; they would hve a regard for 

centing them. And in caſe they {ſhould think of taking, too 
much liberty, they knew how to reduce them to à gredter 
compliance. Though they had diſiembled their ſntitients 
with reſpect to the kids, after his removal from Holmby 
they were his mortal enemies, and bent to oppoſe; voith 20 
their power, his reſtoration on any conditions whatever, 
becauſe they conſi dered it as entirely dettruftive of their 


au had found means, as J ſaid, to keep his poſt in the 


chief rortiottr of che ſelf -denyin ordinance, whereby the 
reſt of the members were excluded from all dfices military 
and civil. Moredver, ſince the condufion of the war, he 
had brought into the houſe many more of his faction, be- 


parlament. Hence the independent party was grown very 
confiderable in the houſe of eommons, as well by their num- 
ber as by the junction of feveral other members, who through 
feat, or want of judgment, ſuffered themſelves to be led by 
the independents, on ſome oceaſſons where their artifices 
Were not eaſy to be diſcovered. But their principal ſtrength 


cocchion. So, when any leading independent ſpoke with 
watmth in the houſe, he ſeldom met with beten be- 
cauſe he was conſidered as the mouth of the army: 
But what was the end the independents Pop oled 7 The 
: evetit ſhowed, their principles were inconſiltent with mo- 
5 5 71 with epiſcopacy; and with preſbyterian' government, 
and "that their aim was to eſtabliſi a commonwealth in the 
ſtate, and aboliſh eccleſiaſtical authority in the church. 
Nothing was more oppoſite to this deſign than the hierar- 
chy, efpectally, as it was known by experience to bave ſup- 
ported the monarchy, not only in its juſt rights, but alſo in 
its moſt exorbitant pretenſions. Preſpyterianiſm, as eſta- 
blithed in Scotland, and as intended to be eſtabliſhed in Eng 
land, was no leſs contrary to their deſigns. They pre- 
N tended it was ificonfiſtent with the civil government, and to 
| admit it would be to admit a fort of eee in the 
| | 4 59 . church, 


them, for fear" of ih 


party. Oliver” Cromwell, who privicely directed their A- 
And his ſeat in parliament, though! he had been the 


ſides  thoie who had been there from the beginning of the 


was the ſupport of the army, of which they were ſecure on 
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— do nothing without the advice p. 323, Life of Cromwell, p. 71, 
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 goyernmentbfromeing Maple to te Tame” dan "© s bb] j 
bis. parkanient. I cat't be doubted, this: 525 he 1 1 
went of ball honeſt Eugliſhmeng wheii it is conſider 
evamihol who haf rotting left in view than the King's f, ig 
| eltabliſhment,'gid:'} 'however piblickly* declare, they defire 
it, lor fear the c opinion ſhould deprive chem of the 
's favour, which 'was" abſolute? neceſlary: pe. them 
s-appears:in all che: papers pub ed Lince the be mping 
. the war andthe king's imptiſonment. And indess „o 
wing as mmorpg uſt and reaſonab le.? The 19 $ intere 
did;not require that royalty ſhould be aboli gol iſhed, or the Kin kin 
* woas to be 'difabled" ts" execute 175 ws 
neck his ſubjects. But the ihtereſt of the independent 
* required che firſt vf cheſe two things,*and' that of the preſ- 
2 byteriars, the ſecond. Herei @nſilted the A) 57 of the 
* king's reſtoration. - He was V ling to conſent, that the 
N a of the militia, and th 
ra {bould be left to both Houfs of parliament for ome 
= time. -This-was' ſufficient for the intereſt of the nation in 
b 2 fince the people would have been freed from theis 
| with reſpect to the government for the future. Tf 
| the-presbyterians had only intended the good of the publick, 
they would 1 have been ſatisfied with the. king's 
1 1 . Wop yhad another intereſt, 7 27 ra 
and w diſtinguiſhed their the re the 
mation, namely, the he abolition! of epiſcopal Ken Fe 
2 was their greateſt concern. Nay, 2 1 5 
lied themſelves at firſt to procure the 
fine I e to humble che Law ante: { 
it t ly to effect DS eaſily their ſecret deſigns, to ct 
deve, the. — of che chürch. At the junfture I am 
ents | ipeaking of, they had not altered their projects. Key 
+, {knew how-zcalous the King was for Pee 3 
Ia how averſe to the IE. could not. 
ce, without running che hazard g . the fruit. o 
ys Wlabours,” leave their pretenſfions undecide 77 their 25 
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Yall whar they had raiſed, and, 9 Es ctu 
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1647-8. plainly intiniated, it was witk reluctanee that he g ranted 
— en thing, and even for a very thort times efides, 
tkeychad no confidence in his promiſes. | 

But vn the other hand, they had cher ae bs were 
nofeſs:formidable,”. Theſe were the independents, who hai 
t advantages over them: 1. They had the king's perſon 
thei power. 2. Tliey were app t by the army now 
at the gateb of: Londen. 3. The army directed, in great 
meſure, the determinations of the parliament. Thus, the 
yterians were 8 embarraſſed, fince, whichſoever 
of the two patties,” the royal or the independent, ptevailed, 
b was inevitable. Mean while, as the danger from 
the independents was the moſt imminent, as ſoon as they 
were informed of the xeſolution taken by the Scots to ſend 
an army to the king's relief, they thought fit to ſuſpend their 
quarrel wich the king, and join their endeavours with thoſe 
of the Scots, to deliver him from the independents. Not 
that they intended to reſtore him without terms: nothing 
was farther from their thoughts. But they hoped, with the 
aſſiſtance of the Scots ani the royal party, to deſtroy the in- 
dependents and army, and that then the parliament would 
be perfectly free. n that caſe, they flattered themſelves 
that theit party would be ſufficiently powerful in both houſes, 
to require of the king ſuch conditions-as they ſhould think 
proper for. their deſigns. That is to ſay, they pretended to 
free the king from the captivity in Which he was held by the 
independents, by means of his ow friends, to put him un- 
der another, which would have been no leſs grievous to 
him; in a word, to put him into the power of a parliament 
y which he had always been oppoſed. Chimerical project, 
ever there was one | It muſt be obſerved, the preſbyte- 
ring no longer prevailing in the parliament, ſince the "oth 
of Auguſt, their principal ſtrength'lay in the aſſiſtance they 
could expect from the city, and the generals, officers and 
foldiers; who” were caſhiered by the new model, and-very 
ready to act againſt thoſe who had robbed them of the fruit 

| of their laboufrs. 
| Interens The Scots had the facie intereſts Wa keg with er 
| and views of 700 the king. FPhey knew, the king conſidered th favours 
| the Scots. he hall granted them, as 'extorted at 'a time when he could 
| not deny them without great inconveniences.” On che other 
hand, had not confidence enough in him, to believe 
he would punctual to his promiſes, in caſe; hefremounted 
tho throne of England with all his r ave It was ther 
intereſt therefore to hinder che king from beccmüng tob 
* e — pov 75 


O EN G AND) 
Ein England, and this hadvinduced them 
5 — Bat as for the indeperidents; Scot!l 
not ſeem to have been ſo much concerned to oppoſe the ſu- 
periority they had acquired in England. Indeed, it uld 
have been more advantageous to Scotland, if there had Denn 
no independent: party in England if the preſbytetianzhad 
ailed, and if the covenant had been ſtrictly obſerved. 
ſince affairs had taken unother courſe, and the indepen- 
dents hat gained the advantage, it does not appear what 
miſchief could thenee accrue to the Scots, ſince they were 
no leſs ſecured from the king's power, whilſt he was in the 
hands of the iridependerits than when he was in thoſe of the 
ſbyterians. The reſolution of the Scots to aſſiſt the king 
can be aſcribed but to one, or perhaps all, of theſe cauſes * 
1. To the fear of an union between the King and indepen- 
Sites but this fear was groundleſs, the principles of the 
two parties being diametrically oppoſite: 2. To the deſire of 
being revenged on their ſworn enemies, the independents, 
who had often mortified the Scotch commiſſioners: 3. To 
their extreme deſire of firmly -ctdbliſhitng” the preſbyterian 
government in the church of — 4. and laitly, Io 
their hopes of preferving, by means of this new war, the 
advantages procured them by the covenant. The que- 
ſtion is to know, vrhether theſe three laſt cauſes were ſuffi- 
cient to engage them indiſpenſably to undertake a+ war 
Aàgainſt England? I ſay againſt England, for they could not 
doubt that the parliament, directed as it was by the army, 
would 2 _ entrance into the r FRRa as an invas 
S font: {11:5 
On me other' Band, the royaliſts, Ge esche 
; being ſtill very numerous, there was great danger, that tho? 
| the Scots, by their union with them, ſhould deſtroy the 
independent party and their ſupporters the army, this ad- 
vantage would turn more to the benefit of the king than of 
the preſbyterians. At leaſt, it cannot be denied, that by 
uniting with the royaliſts, they would, though contrary to 
their intention, enable them to hold up their heads, and by 
their own ſucceſſes give new ſtrength to their antient ene- 
mies. Fheſe wert reflections which occurred to many. in 
Scotland, where the intended new war was far from being 
miverſally liked. The king's party appeared very active, 
which wyds a ſign their hopes were not confined to the free- 
ing of the king from the independents, in order to put him 
ino the hahds of the preſpyterians. The commiſſioners had 
| boted-the treaty of the Ile of _—_ without being autho- 
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could not do otherwiſe. As the army was near 


2 of both houſes from the 6th of Auguſt 1647, and till 


forced, none their e in both houfes, to do 
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tumult of the 26th, of July: but however, the preſbyterian 1647-8. 
party was ſtill ſuperior in number. In expect ition of the-! 
opportunity to declare openly agaitiſt the army and the in- 
dependents, the presbyterian party ſo managed, that great 
difficulties conſtantly occurred, when it was propoſed to ad- 
vance money for the army. The city irfelf was very much 
in arrears, with reſpect to the ſums laid upon them for the 
payment of the troops. They did not want excuſes to delay 
theſe arrears: but the true reaſon was, they thereby obliged 

the army to take free quarters, which made the people with 

to be rid of them. The expectation of the revolutions, 

which the entrance of the Scots into the kingdom might 

produce, cauſed the magiſtrates of London to continue the 

fame conduct, being ready to do, on all occaſions, what- 

ever was in their power to be revenged of the army. 

I ſhould willingly add ſomething concerning the character of general 

of the lord Fairfax i, general of the army, and the ends he Fairrax, 
might propoſe to himſelf ; but own, I have met with little 
information. He was presbyterian, and yet, ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be guided by Cromwell, the head of the independents. 
What can be ſaid in his favour, is, that he kept the com- 
mand of the army to avoid a greater miſchief, for fear, if he 
reſigned his commiſſion, it ſhould be given to Cromwell, as 
it would certainly haye been. 

I thought it neceſſary, before I proceed to the great revo- 
lution in 1648, to ſhow the views and intereſts of the prin- 
cipal actors, believing this digreſſion would conduce very 
much to the underſtanding of what will hereafter be ſaid; 

Since the two houſes had reſolved to preſent no more ad- Strict union 
dreſſes to the king, nor receive any meſlages from him, ym 
there ſeemed to be a ſtrict union between the parliament and n the 
army. The council of war had conſented, that all the fu- army, Dee. 
pernumerary forces, not upon the preſent eftablithment, . 
ſhould be disbanded. The parliament on their part gave VII. p. 953. 
the army ſufficient ſecurity for their arrears, and publiſhed a 
declaration, containing the reaſons, why the army ought to 
be continued, though the war was over. In ſhorc, the army The army 
deſiſted from their pretenſion, to meddle with affairs of det ron 

ate, and left the parliament free to ſettle the government . 


ſtate-alkairs. 


as they ſhould think fit, Thus the vote for no mote ad- 14d. p. 902. 
dreſſes ſeemed to produce ſuch an union between the parlia- 
ment and army, that they appeared to have the ſame views 
and intereſts, though hitherto they had been jealous of each 
| TI a ET” A wa other. 


He was become a lord upon the grene in his foot, March the 13th, rhis 
. death of his father, who died of a gan- year, Ruſhworth, tom. 7. p. 1020, 


— 
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1647-8. other. This clearly ſhows, what were the deſigns of the 

amy, With regard to the king. As for the parliament, 

- . thoughith& independent members were devoted to the army, 

it is certain, the reſt, Who were the majority, only diſſem- 

The parlia- bledthair ſentiments. Mean while, the independents, who 

gang. met with no mote oppoſition in the two holiſes,” being will 

ing to he: ſtill more aſſured of the parliamenty eauſed it to 

be ordered, that the general ſhould be deſired to take care 

The general and u guard the parliament. Purſuant to this requeſt, the 

3 general ſent a regiment of foot to Whitehall, and another 

Jan, 14. of horſe to the Meuſe, where the king's ſtables ſtood. This 

d. p. 965, was to hinder. the Londoners-from thinking again of uſing 
88 violence to the two houſes. N12 ee 

Account of - Though the Scotch commiſſioners departed not from Lon- 

what paſied don, till, the 24th of January, they had however, by their 

The atk letters, promoted their affairs, as ſoon as their treaty with 

ments mects the King was ſigned, ſo that it was now reſolved at Edin- 

there, burgh, the committee of eſtates ſhould meet the 6th of 

Ul. 5 _ February, and the parliament the 1oth' of March. This 

Ruſworth, reſolution was taken, notwithſtanding! the marquis of Ar- 

VII. p. 977. gyle's oppolition, who, though preſbyterian as to religion, 

was of the ſame principles with the independents as to the 

government of the ſtate, and had contracted a faſt friendſhip 

with Cromwell and Vane. But though he ruled in great 

meaſure; the rigid presbyterians, that is, thoſe who would 

not depart from one ſingle point of the covenant, the com- 

bination was ſo ſtrong, that it was not only reſolved to call 

2 parliament, but that alſo» the elections of the members 

were agreeable for the moſt part to the wiſhes of thoſe who 

were for levying an army. The parliament of England, 

or rather the independent- party, by whom the two houſes 

were directed, doubted not that the aim of thoſe who had 

precured this reſolution, was to ſupport the presbyterians 

1d. p. 975, of England who were upon the brink of ruin. Wherefore 


gl they; reſolxed to ſend commiſſioners to Scotland t, as well to 
renden, | 


2 endeavour to content the Scots, as to obſerve what ſhould 


paſs in the parliament, and try to ſtrengthen the party of 
+ thoſe-who were againſt war 2. * 03.2418 
1648. At th& opening of the parliament of Scotland, ſtudied 
Motion to ſpegghes were made by ſeveral of the members, to excite 
raiſe an * l 1 8 | 0 
by the; p09 ple againſt the kngliſh. 'They repreſented, that the 
in England, Yo one EAR SY. I | 2 army 
Ciarendon, $$ Phe lords appointed the earls of | > They promiſed, among other 
III. p. 97. N EOS} and Stanford; and, che things, to pay the remaining 200, oool. 
| cotfions Mr. Aſhhurft, Brian Sta- due to the Scots, and till it was paid, 
pl cn, ah? colonel Birch. Ruſhworth, to allow them $1, per cent. intercſt. 
em VII. p. 975; 9 ee Idem. p. 1019. INE. 
4 to yidault-iaiv iis fue Gals 
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army of England kept the king in captivity, and tlie parta- 1648. 
ment in fuch ſubjection, that nothing was done but ht! 
the, army pleaſed. That, contrary to the tenor of the cove- 
nant between the two nations, the parliament had refuſed 
te debate with the Scotch commiſſioners, the propoſitions 
ſent to the king for peace, and rejected their proteſtation, as 
if Scotland had: no intereſt in the king: that they had in 
reality depoſed the king by diveſting him of all bis preroga- 
tives, by voting he ſhould be no more addreſſed, and 
hindering the Scots from having acceſs to his perſon; thoug 
he was as much king of Scotland, as king of England: 
that jt was a manifeſt breach of the rights of the Scots, and 
of the. covenant between the two kingdoms, and that Scot- 
land ought to reſent this affront, or reſolve to become ſub- 
ject to England: that for theſe reaſons, their advice was, 
that ſpeedy means might be deviſed to ſend an army into 
England, which ſhould no ſooner enter that kingdom; but 
al che Engliſh, except the army, would join with them, 
and by that means the parliament being reſtored to freedom, 


. would re- unite with Scotland, and the covenant be punctu- 

5 een br | 

_ he parliament thought not proper to take this important A com- 
motion fo ſpeedily into conſideration. But to facilitate the me 

0 i , ; pointed, whe 

1. execution of what had been reſolved before their meeting, a are for Jevy- 

m committee of twenty-four members was appointed, with ing an army, 

N 8 | | | = : ſe i Ruſhworth, 

rs power to provide for the ſafety of the kingdom, in caſe it f : 

o ſhould be in danger. For this reaſon, they were called the 1019, 1049. 

0 committee of Hanger, in which care was taken, that the num- 

fo der of thoſe who were for war, ſhould be ſuperior to thoſe 

ad of the contrary party, and to make duke Hamilton preſident. - 


This committee having examined the ſtate of the King- The kirk 
dom, found it to be in danger, and that it was neceſſary to commiſ- 
naiſe an army of forty thouſand men, to put it in a poſture —_— 
of defence. It was not poſſible for the marquis of Argyle; &.rengon, 
* who was of the committee, to prevent that reſolution. But HI. p. 99. 
he found means to actuate the commiſſioners of the general- ee 
aſſembly of the kirk, who ſome days after preſented to the Wüllcleck. 

parliament certain demands, proper to prolong the affair, 
I he parliament anſwered theſe demands, and the commiſ- 

ſioners replied. As this affair will be better underſtood, by 

comparing the demands, anſwers, and replies, I think it 
oool. neceſſary not to divide them. This will be of uſe, as it 
paid, diſcovers the obſtacles which occurred in Scotland, to the 

© raiſing of the army that was to act in England. Herein 
Alo will appear, What authority the general- aſſembly of the 
RN 5 3 | kirk 
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1648. kick of 8 otland' aſſumed to themſelves, ſince their commit. 
—— ſioners thought they had a right to opp v3 an to 


their face. 


Rohworth, ( 1. r * Hit the grounds and Fane 3 of "3" 
VI. p. ro, cc taking a war may be cleared to be fo juſt, as that all 
e who ale well-attected, may be ſatisfied in the lawfulneſs 
«and the neceſſity of the engagement, and that nothing be 
0 acted 1 in reference to a war, before the lawfulneſs of the 
& wat, and the ſtate of the queſtion be agreed upon. 

ANSWEP., The eftates declare, That the grounds and cauſes 
of undertaking of war, ſhall be cleared to be fa juſt, as that all 
who are well-affefted may. be ſatifies f in the lawfulneſs and 
weed uy of the engagement. 

„ REPLY. They conceive, that notwithſtanding any 
« thing expreſſed in their lardſhips anſwer, there may be an 
& acting in reference to war, before the lawfulneſs of the 
„war and the ſtate of the queſtion be agreed upon, which 
ce is the very thing they dcfire to be avoided, 


82 


% 2. DEMAND. That as the breaches of the covenant, 
« by the prevalent party of the ſectaries in England are 
«c evident, ſo we detire and hope, that, according to the 
«© treaty, it may be condeſcended upon, and declared by 
ce the parliament, what are thoſe breaches which they take 
to be a ground of wars and that reparation thereot may 
te be ſought. 
ANSWER. They think it fit that the breaches 0 the cove- 
ant and treaties be preſented ; and the ſeeking of reparation, 
and the bit time and manner thereo * conſidered. | | 
RL. They neither find any breach of peace be- 
«tween the kingdoms, which may be a ground of war, 
{ Nor. any poſitive lenhucten of parliament to. ſcek repara- 
. 


23. DEMAND, That there may be no ſuch quarrel ot 
— ground of the war, as may break the union between the 
two kingdoms, or may difcourage or difoblige the prel- 
- byterian- party in England, who continue firm in adhering 
“e ty rhe league and covenant, 
ANSWER. 77 declare, ti at this kingdom will be fo far 
Fi mM 77. king an, Tar againſt the kingdem: of England, that any 
© C129 gage 25 Oo frail enter into, fhail be far irn engthning the 
union betwzen theſe tiba kingdoms, and for encouragmg tt 
e/bytcr: [-affettcd in E d. 
brejvyte ans, a.14 Wen-Aaijecied ih Agian 
s &« REPLY, 


OF-ENGLAN p. 


c REPLY. loftegs of that clauſe of the deſire, The 1648. 
n England, ꝛbbs cantinue firm in adbering — 


< preſbyterian-party 
56 th league and covenant; change of expreſſion in the 
anſwer" is, the priſbyterians and well-affected in Hngland, 
& which may intimate, that there are ſome wellz affected in 
& England, which are not of the presbyterian-party, fior 
e do adhere to the league and covenant. 4 


( | 


— 


4 4. DEMAND. That if the popiſh, prelatical, or ma- 
6 lignant party ſhall again riſe in arms, this nation and: 
their armies may be fo far from joining or aſſociating with 
« them, that on the contrary, they may oppoſe them, and 
© endeavour to ſuppreſs them, as enemies to this caute and 


E government upon the one hand, as well as ſectaries on the 


© cher. 8 

ANSWER. They agree to the ſubſtance and matter thereof; 
and remit to thaſe who are to be upon the conference for ſtating 
the que/tion to explain the ſame. * . 

„ REPLV. For not joining with the popiſh, prelatical, 
or malignant party, we cannot conceive wherein it needs 
„ explanation, unleſs there be now more favorable and 
« friendly intentions towards malignants than formerly. 


* 5. DEMAND. Seeing your Jordſhips undertakings ſhould 
be in the firſt place for religion; we detire, that his ma- 
« jeſty's late conceſſions and offers concerning religion (as 
they have been by the church, ſo may be by the parlia- 
ment) declared unſatisfactory; - whereby your Jordihips 
« may give further evidence of the reality of yaur intentions 
« for the good and ſafety of religion. 17 

ANSWER. They declare, that upon the agreement on the 
whole matter and flate of the queſtion, they will declare his ma- 
Jeſty's conceſſions concerning religion, not ta be ſatisfaftory. = 

„ REPLY. His majefty% conceſſions being ſo prejudicial 
to the cauſe and covenant, they deſire the parliament to 
„declare againſt them both poſitively, without any. condi- 
tion, and preſently without delay. 


« 6. DEMAND. That your lordſhips may be pleaſed not 
<« to fix and ſettle upon any ſuch ſtate of a queſtion, as doth 
not contain ſecurity and aſſurance to be had from his ma- 
jeſty, by his ſolemn oath, under his hand and ſeal, that 


_ © he ſhall, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, conſent and agree 


* to acts of parliaments, enjoining the league and covenant, 
** and fully eſtabliſhing preſbyterial-goverament, directory 
. Ff 4 "of 
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cc of, worſhip, and confeſſion of faith, in all his majeſty's 


nens; and that his majeſty ſhall never make any 


A1 A to any of theſe, or endeavour any chan 

hereof ;- and that this ſecurity be had from his maje 
ce before his reſtitution to the exerciſe of his royal power; 
« which we deſire for no other end, but becauſe we cannot 
* ſee. how ah um (which has deen, and we truſt ſhalt be, 
e the principal end of all the undertakings of this nation) 
s canche otherwiſe ſecured ; but that without this ſecurity 

< it ſhall be left in very great hazard. 

Is R. That fence religion hath been, and they truſt ever 
be, lle principal end of a their undertakings; fo they will 
re that the preſent queſtion to be ſlated contain 
ecurity dand.aſſurance from bis majeſty, by his folemn oath under 
is A eal, that he ſhall for himſelf, and for his ſucceſſors, 
= his roya conſent to paſs acts of parliament, enjoining the 


league and cavenant, 1 by -preſoyterial-government, the 


directory of wor ſhip, und confeſſion faith, in all his majeſly's 


damixiont 4 and that his. 1750 ꝶfhall never make oppoſition to any 


of theje, or endeavour any change thereof. 


3 Ek Aa there is much ſajd in the firſt part, for 
80 ſecurity. o of Aalen to be had from his majeſty ; fo that 


« clauſe, viz, That this ſecurity be had from his majeſty, 
Hi before his reſtitution to the exerciſe of his royal power is 
1 laid aſide, and they are left unſatisfied in that which is 
#, the main of. chat deſire. 
A JI 7. DEMAND. That — * ** in ſecuring religion 
e which is profeſſed to be the principal cauſe of engage- 
„ ment) and for ſecuring all other ends of the covenant, 
« ſuch perſons only may- be entruſted by your lordſhips to 
<© be of your committees and armies, as have given conftant 
« proof of their integrity and faithfulneſs in this cauſe, and 
* againſt whom there is no juſt exception or jealoufy, that 


Fit {o.we- may the more oonfidentl encourage our flocks and 


<. COQNgregations to follow the cauſe of God in their-hands; 


=: e and mot to doubt of the fidelity of thoſe, Wo ſhall be 
NN 55 entruſted dy yout lord{hips 


AnswER. That they will be careful that none ſhall be n. 


. in the.command of their armies, nor in their commutes, 
but ſuch as are ef known integrity and aſfectian to the ce 
1 "ng "againſt whom there is uo 5 cauſe of 'txcepition. 1. 
„Kerry. Concerning ſuch as are to be entruſted in 
te armies and committees, doth admit of ſome of the quali- 
4 beatjons expreſſed i in the deſire, iz. Such as have given 
* & conſtant 
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conſtant proofs of their integrity and faithfulneſs in this 1648. 
Lanes and againſt whom there was no juſt cauſe of jea- 


-«:doaſyy” that ſo we may the mure confidently 1 
40 our —— e at God in their hands, and 
e ofcitheir-dadelity, + O NOU#1N11 Lic mold 7? 
70 9W 9146290 100 5 98 in, 7* 
| 4 8; 1 150 no ee without 
« a ſolemn oath, wherein: the church may have che \fafrie 
« intereſt which they had in the folemn ar nr 
« hant, the cauſe being the fame, - 
"ANSWER, They declare, that to the grounds of / thy engage 
ments and untlertaking an oath ſhull be fubjoinsdy wh 
in the framing of it, ** other doi ſe, the church pu — thi 
 duentere/t; And the ęſlates of parliament ubſire the 
froners of the church to appoint ſome 1 
with ſuch of the committee o parliament of twenty-four, ur 
fhall be appointed by the, ume committee, fur — conference er un 
fiating of the que 7 agreeing upon the grounds un en- 
gagement, and ing up fuch fuch a fate of u. queſtion,” ts may 
unite this nation in an unanimous undertaking of ſuth diities as 
are , requiſite" for the reformation and dgſence of riligion, the 
5 ty, honour, un AEM 4 che ng Wy his Ae wht 

good of this kingdom. 
| & REPLY. Inſtead of that clear expreſion uſed; nk, 
% That/tbe kirk may have the ſameè intereſt in any verb 3 
nei engagement which they had in the ſolemm lemnę an 
<« covenant, they find this Joubtful and uncertain exptef- 
„ ſion, That bath in the framing tbe oath. and wtherwiſe, the 
6 * tirk hall have their due intereſis. 

And upon theſe and the ice confideratiohs they con- 
* ceive that their deſires, unto which they ſtill adhere as 
juſt and neceſſary, are not Sams by Theſe N a4 
6 anſwer,” 1 At 


Ko; . of the kik ee nn cr the only: Sundry pro- 
ftorm the refolution of levying an army drew upan the com teſtations 
mittee of danger. Eighteen lords and "forty other members _ the 
of parliament entered a ſolemn proteſt apainſt- this vote, 3 
affirming, the committee had exceeded their power, which VII. p. 1049, 
they did not in any manner conſent to give them. There 1062. 
were moreover two other difficulties to ſurmount, beſore the 


parliament could poſitively order the levying an army. The Clarendon, 


firſt related to the general, who Was to have the command. III. p. 112. 
Naturally this poſt belonged to general Lefly now lord 


d who had commanded the laſt army, and of whom 
there 
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1648. there was no occaſion to complain. But he was not fit ſor 

their purpoſe who were for a war. That party's ſcheme 

was to make duke Hamilton general, becauſe he had pri- 

vately declated for the king, and it was conceived he would 

be more proper than Leſly, to unite the royal party in Eng- 

Hamilton land with the army of Scotland. This difhculty was at 

is made ge- length removed, Leſly being artfully prevailed with to quit 

1 his pres H n, under colour of age and infirmities. Which 

done, duke Hamilton had no other rival *. 

Order of The ſecond difficulty was much more conſiderable. Be- 

parliament fore the Scotch commiſſioners left London, they had inti- 

— mated to ſeveral officers and others of the king's party, that 

Kr when the Scotch army ſhould enter England, they ſhould 
| be welcome to the Scots, and with them make but one bod 

and party, for the deliverance of the king out of the hands 

of the independents. | They had given the ſame aſſurances 

to Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and Sir Philip Muſgrave, and 

by that induced them to promiſe to ſeize Berwick and Carliſle. 

Von theſe hopes a great number of royaliſts repaired to 

Edinburgh, to join with the Scots, or be employed in their 

Ruſhworth, army. oreover, a troop of horie commanded by captain 

V13.p.1032- Wogan, which was to have been diſbanded, had retired into 

Whitelock. Scotland; to join the forces of that kingdom; and this troop, 

by the junction of feveral horſe-deſerters, was become four 

Clarendon, hundred ſtrong. Duke Hamilton had put Langdale and 

III. p. 100. Muſgrave in hopes, that when the Scotch army ſhould be 

in England, there would be no more ſaid of the covenant, 

and the royaliſts might join with them and make but one 

body. But it was not in the power of thoſe who made 

14. p. 112. tel: promifes to perform them. The marquis of Argyle, 

Ruſhworth, and the rigid preſbyterians ſtrongly repreſented, both in pub- 

VI. p. roꝰ,ick and private, That under colour of acting againſt the 

28 4 independents in England, the royaliſts, that is, the mor- 

cc tal enemies of Scotland and of all preſbyterians, were 

c going to be effectually reſtored. That this was the de- 

< ſign of thoſe who were ſo eager for a war, might eaſily 

e be perceived, both by the activity of ſuch Scots as had 

< never heartily adhered to the covenant, and by the extra- 

ordinary concourſe of royaliſts into Scotland. That even 

men were ſent for to Edinburgh, who were moſt attached 

to the king's party, and moſt inveterate againſt the cove- 

„ nant; ſuch as Langdale, Muſgrave, Glemham, Fleming, 

. © and others, ho daily conferred with their friends, whereof 

; 311.5 11. 7 Vas 106; | ] cc the 

x er lays, be was much againſt accepting that employment. Mem. 
.. a fit 2418-1 | 


1 
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the parliamerit of England had complained to no purpoſe, 1648. 
That the junction with the king's' party conſiſting of Cy—= 
«/papiſts, epiſcopalians, and other diſaffected perſons, was 
«4 more manifeſt breach of the covenant, than What the 
. Englith- were charged with. That, in ſhort, by theſe 
cc proceedings the covenant, which was the baſis and foun- 
dation of the union betwixt the two nations, would be 
6 deſtroyed, whilſt it was 1 to raiſe an army to 
« ſupport it, and even whilſt there was no other pretence 
to carry the war into England,” Theſe repreſentations Clarendon, 
joined to the endeavours of the parliament of England's com- III. P. 212, 
miſhoners, who ſpared neither ſolicitations nor money to 
ſecond them, made ſuch impreſſion on the people, that the 
parliament could not help ordering, that thoic who had not 
taken, or ſhould refuſe to take, the covenant, ſhould not 
be received into the army, or joined with it at their entrance 
into England. After this ian, it ſeemed to be out 
of duke Hamilton's power to perform what he nad promilcd 
the royaliſts. But he found means to evade in {ome mea- 
fure this order when he came into England, as WII hereafter 
appear. | 

Theſe and other obſtacles, daily raiſed by the marquis of 2-! ++ in 
Argyle and the rigid clergy, were the reaſon the parliament - © 
could not be ſo ſpeedy as the authors of the project had & 
pected. As the people of Scotland were ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed : v2, . 
in favour of the covenant and union with the Englith preſ- 
byterians, the parliament was obliged to publiſh a declara- 
tion to ſatisfy them upon that head. But the contrary party 
pretended, there was no ſincerity in a declaration, full of 
ambiguous expreſſions, which diſcovered the ill deſigns of 
thoſe who were for a war. So, though the party who bad 
cauſed the raiſing of forces to be ordered, was ſuperior in die 
parliament, no toldicrs could be levied till the middle of May, 
and the army was not ready till the beginning of July, tho' 
the Scotch commiſſioners had aſſured it ſhould be in condition 
to act by the beginning of May. Moreover this army, which whitetock, 
was to conſiſt of forty thouſand men, was not above nalf P. 295. 
that number, even after the junction of the Engliſh troops. 

But before I ſpeak of the ſucceſs of theſe mighty preparatic as, 
it will be proper to ſee what paſſed in England. 

Wales was the place where the firſt ſcene was opened. In Combina- 
that country were three colonels, namely, Langhorn, Powel, -* 7 
and Poyer, who had faithſully ſerved the parliament dusiog vu of 
the war, but unhappily found themſelves by the new, eltab- the king. 


liſhment, in the number of the ſupernumeraries who were wage 
k ; to o . « 
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[ST 


” $tdtch-artny ſhould enter the kingdom... 


ſenraltonfiderit to Patis to "acquaint the. queen. and prince 


ged te r, being goyernor and mayor of 
chiendon, Pembroke in South- Wales, hve colonel Fer 


in Kent. 8 tions in Kent no leſs dangerous to the army. The king 
Vl. p. 5e, had always many friends in that county, but the neighbour- 
1113, hood of on and the army kept them in awe. Mean 


P- 976. 2 


mult being appeaſed, and ſome. of the mutincers appre- 1648. 
hended, the parliament had a mind to puniſh them wit 1 
death. But they found ſo many obſtacles, that it was May bp. 1713. 1 
before they ſeat down a commiſſion to try them. The Whitclock, ö 
grand jury refuſed to find the bill, to the great aſtoniſhment | 
| of the commiſſiohers. There were at that time commotions 
forming in the county, in which the grand jury were daubt - 
leſs concerned, and that was the reaſon of their not fiſiding ö 
the bill againſt their accomplices. „ele nig 
Though the directors of the affairs for the king had te- 
ſolved to delay the Kentiſh inſurrection till the army was 
marched againſt the Scots, it was not in their power to de- Olnrendög. ö 
fer it ſo long. Roger L'eſtrange a Norfolkman being in III. p. 104, | 
Kent, at the houſe of Mr. Hales a young gentleman. who de. | 
was heir to a great eſtate, perſuaded him to undertake ſfome- 
thing in favour of the king, and to, ſound the gentry and 
people of the country that frequented his houſe. , Matters 
were ſo ordered in the county, that about the. middle of 
May, the people roſe, took up arms, and owned, Hales for 
their general, in which they committed two very, great er- 
rors. The firſt, in putting themſelves under. the conduct of 
an unexperienced young man without authority The ſe- 
cond, in rifing before the army was removed to. {ome diſtauce 
from London. As the general knew, the Scotch army was 
not yet ready, he detached Cromwell with part of, his ſorces 
to reduce the Welſh to obedience, and then to march. againſt 
| the Scots at their entrance into England. For himfelf, he 
BF remained near London, as well to be ready to march againſt | 
| the Kentiſhimen, as to prevent the Jike inſurrection in Lon- : 
don, Which the army dreaded of all things. Beſides, that, | 
| 


— — — —ä—ä— eee, 


he had no inclination, as it afterwards appeared, to act 
ä againſt the Scots. r ee ne 
| a The number of the male-contents in Kent being greatly Fairfax | | 
| | incr eaſed, they were headed by George Goring earl oF Ner- on pt 1 
| wich, and Sir William Waller, aud, in expectation that ng. F1 
London would not fail to declare for them, advanced to- men. 11 
Wards Black-Heath. Then Fairfax ſpeedily. patled che May . 
| 
| 


* 


in a . Clarendon 
Thames with his army over London-bridge, 40, give them NI. p. 119 


battle. The Londoners being too wiſe to declare ab ſuchia ie 
juncture, che fevolters thought fit to retire, omen to Ro. 5 1 
heſter, and others to Maidſtone. Gencral Fairfax attacked 711, 1155 


8 theſe Ec de:eats 


—— — 


\ 


them. 


> He had been taken priſoner by in priſon till the end of the war, was June 7, 


> the; parliament, in December 1644, {et at liberty. He afterwards tranſlated 
for attempting to betray Lynn in Nor- Joſephus, writ the Qbiervators, Oe. £ bs 
3 tolk to the king, and by à court- mar- Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 104. Waite- 1137. 
dial condemned to die; but being kept lock, p. 119, 121, 12 
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1648. theſe laſt ſo vigorouſly; that he carried the town by ſtorm, 
Ide many of them, and took a great number. of priſoners, 
At the ditſt news of the defeat, thoſe at Rocheſter quitted 
the city, and poſted themſelves on Black- Heath, hoping 
ſtill that London would ſend them aſſiſtance, or receive them 
into the city. Theſe two refuges failing, and hearing 
morrcover, that a detachment of the army was approaching, 
they took to flight, and were diſperſed; however, a great 
Some of 
_—_— means to paſs the 'I'hames at Greenwich in boats, with 
p. 1131. five or ſex hundred men, and join his friends in Eſſex, who 
Clarendon, were upon the point of paſſing into Kent, if Fairfax had 
Write 119-16 been ſo diligent. ds 5981! E 8. 51 
Ihe county of Eſſex was in the ſame diſpoſition as Kent. 
There had been for ſome time in that county, men, who 
were earneſtly labouring to excite the people againſt the 
army, and only waited an opportunity to appear openly, as 
ſoon as the army ſhould march to the north, not queſtion- 
ing but the approach of the Scots would oblige them to it. 
Clirendon, Of this number were Sir Charles Lucas, lieutenant-colonel 
Whitelock, Farr, Sir Bernard Gaſcoign; and at the ſame time, the 
lord Capel, one of the managers of the inſurrections, was 
labouring the ſame thing in Hertfordſhire. Though the 
Kentiſh inſurrection had been /unſucceſsful, the Eſſex roy- 
aliſts were not diſcouraged. They ſtill hoped, either that 
London would declare for the king, or the Scotch army 
make ſo great progreſs, that the army of England would 
not be able to withſtand ſo many attacks from all quarters. 
For there was ſcarce a county, but what was to have ſome 
inſurrection, thoſe eſpecially, where. the king's party pre- 
Putwor, Vailed ducing the war: So the parliament having fent a ge- 
VII. p. 1131, neral pardon into Eſſex, for ſuch as ſhould lay down their 
1135. arms, moſt refuſed it by the inſtances of Sir Charles Lucas, 
who was the moſt active royaliſt in thoſe parts. 
Fairfax The general remained in Kent no longer than was ne- 
e ceſſary to raiſe the ſiege of Dover undertaken by Waller, 
1d. p. 113%; and quiet the country, to Which he granted very advanta- 
Clarendon, geous terms, conſidering their preſent circumſtances. This 
III. p. 119. done, he repaiſed the Thames and marched into Eſſex *, 
Es where the number of the revolters was increaſed by the 
junction of the troops brought out of Hertfordſhire by the 
The revolt- lord, Capel. . Nevertheleſs, as they found themſelves unable 
2 to keep the field before a victorious as well as a ſtronger 
ag Lo ommenbeg rg 3 5 army, 
| 1 He was joined at Coggeſhall by thouſand horſe and foot, Ruſhworth, 
Sir Thomas Honywocd, with two Tom. VII. p. 1150, | 


matty were made priſoners. The earl of Norwich found 
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army, bot reſolved to retire to Colc getter, Geka was an 5 9 


111 


Here ity lobe to defend helntelves, and wait 3 
; of affairs in the other counties, and particularly in the north. 

The printipal men, who were in Colcheſter, were the The general 
carl of Norwich 7, the lord Capel; Sir George Liſle, Sir 3 

þ William Compeon, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir Bernard» Gaſ. cheſter. 
coign, lieutenant- colonel Farr, and ſeveral other good offi- bid. 
cers, with a garriſon of three thouſand men, all bent to ſell ra ws 
| their'lives dearly.” This furniſhed the general with a rea- 1153 1155, 
' ſon, or perhaps a pretence not to attack the town'in form, 1161, 1163, 
but to block it up, and reduce the beſieged by famine. 2 
ſay, this might be a pretenee: for it ſeems, in ſuch a junc- 

} ture, when all the kingdom was in a flame, and the Scotch 

army expected every moment, it was not proper for the ge- 

3 | | neral to be employed in a blockade, which probably would 

- | laſt ſome time, whilſt he left the reſt of the kingdom de- 

fenceleſs, and was in great danger from the city of London. 

l } But as he might have good reaſons to run no hazard, it is 

© | © not my buſineſs to cenſure his conduct. All that can be 

iS fſaid is, that his whole proceedings ſhowed his unwillingneſs 

. o fight with the Scots, tho! he always acted vigorouſly 

'- | © againſt the king's friends. May I venture to make one ConjeQure 

at | conjecture ? Fairfax was a zealous preſbyterian, but hither- #>out the 


do had ſuffered himſelf to be guided, or rather deceived, by _ 


bs — pes FT on 80s ME” _Þ78ﬀ HER Bin 


la Cromwell. Perhaps having diſcovered the artifices and ill- * 
5 | deligns of this friend, he would not have been ſorty to ſee 
a Cromwell defeated, in expectation that if he were flain, or 


e- loſt his reputation, it would be eaſier to make peace, which 
e- | he found to be impracticable fo long as Cromwell could 
ir Þ poſe it. According to this ſuppoſition, the blockade of Col- 
„ | cheſter enabled the general to wait, without any hazard, 
the event of the war preparing in the north. However this 
be, he applied himſelf to the blockade, which er the 
oth of June, and laſted till Auguſt 2. | 
b The revolted Kentiſhmen, as I ſaid, had twice ao Tumult at 
towards London, in hopes the city would declare for them. Lenden. 
This hope was not altogether groundleſs. Beſides that the re * 


% was Known to be very much diſpleaſed with the: army, VII. p. 1051, 
| — 2, 1060. 

; Whitelock, 

BY 2 The ſame that was heretofore ge- ciſe the office of general he had' under- p. 299. 

be '*7 Goring, governor of Portſmouth, taken, Tom, III. p. 118. 

Ind had been made earl of Norwich in 2 The royaliſts did not enter Col- 

3644. Rapin, The lord Clarendon cheſter till June 13, and the articles of 

ays, He had no experience or know- f{urrender were. ſigned Auguſt 27, Re- 

$6ec in war, nor knew how to exer- lat, of that Leaguer by M. C. 

F 
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diſperſed, 


employed till the beginning of July; and that of Kent, tt. 


ſomeotherò which were executed about the fame time, that p. 
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le, whilſt the. ſeditious were yet acting with great pf 
confuſion, and had no leader to conduct them. They were 
therefore vigoroully attacked when they leaſt expected it, in. 
and thought themſelves maſters of the city, and though they | 
made an obſtinate defence, were at length diſperſed. The | ki 
parliament, having received the . ——— of this com- 
motion, believed it to have been very dangerous, and or- 
dered publick thanks to be given to God in all the churches 
of London for its being happily appeaſed. When I ſay the. 
parliament, I mean the parliament {till directed Pp the inde- Þ Sh: 
pendents, who, dreaded nothing ſo much as to fee London 
declare againſt the army. But as the army was not yet re- 
22 magiſtrates were too wiſe to declare fo. unſea- 
onably, e I .= 
I have already mentioned two of the projects againſt theÞ $i 
army; the inſurrection in Wales, which kept Cromwell] 4:8: 


Which by too great a precipitation, miſcarzied; and laſtiy, 
tumult in London, which probably had been raiſed] in 
raſh and inconſiderate royaliſts, who knew nothing! 


projects that were formed, I muſt now ſpeak | 


is, whilft preparations were making in Scotland to ſend an] 
2 arm) 
4 
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Srmy into England, and which were, attended with no bet= 1648. 
Salerno onions . IR, ONCE IA ae 
Tue firſt Was the duke of Yorks cage, the king's fel u r 
ond ng from St. James's palace, where he was titider the Yor: cps 
rarer Northumberland's cuſtody, and As retreat intò' Hol- from Len- 
and to. Ans filter che princeſs of Orange. Thus dd Nav ab , 
is two eldeſt ſond but of the power of his enemies Was flo Rowocth, 
mall advantage and ſatisfaction to the King 2. eee VII. p. 1067. 
Some days Ster: Langdale pMefſed hienſelf of Berwick, fil. . 
und Muſgrave- of Oarliſſc. The: partment had received Langdale 
me intelſigende of the deſign to ſurpfize theſe places, andſcizes Ber- 
the] night have Predented it by putting garriſons there. But 28, e 
ders] py the late trefty-with Scbtland, they were to be left to the Calle. 
ng, fare of the inhabitants, the two houſes were unwilling by April 28. 
ite - ſeizing them, to give the Scots ſo juſt an occaſion to com- 1 
in] plain, at a time when they wanted pretences to ſend anus. 
the urmy into England. Phey contented themſelves therefore eth, 
Gd wick ordering thie mayors, to take care and provide againſt ae 
lon, n ſurprtze, which however they either could not, or would © 
uſe, not prevent. T pen | 

he- As ſoonm as Langdale was maſter of Berwick, all the roy- 

uti- aliſts in Yorkſhire, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland came 

and joĩned them. By this means, he quickly formed a body 

f three thouſand foot and one thoufand horſe, which ena- 

led him to go in queſt of general Lambert, who com- 

anded in thoſe parts for the parliament. But he received 2 uw, 
very expreſs orders from Edinburgh not to ingage in any Yd: 
action, what advantage ſoever he might thence expect, but 

to retire about Carliſſe till the arrival of the Scotch army; 

rhich he obeyed. The reaſon of this order was, that as 

he rigid preſbyterians of Scotland were extremely jealous of 

he royal party, the directors of affairs were apprehenſive, 

hat the progreſs made in England for the king, would ob- 

Struct the levying an army in Scotland. And indeed, it 

vas publickly faid, the army was intended for the king's 

rather than for the ſervice of the Engliſh presbyterians. | 
The loſs of Berwick and Carliſle was followed ſoo after * oy 
with another, which ſeemingly ſhould have embroiled the the 
Affaits of the independents. 1 mean the revolt of part of parliament, 
che fleet about the end of May. The parliament having 18 7 
altly, ordered eight men of war to guard the ſeas during the ſume B 
2 mer, theſe ſhips lay in the Downs to take in proviſions, Clatendon, 
thing © ar 


1 | FF 1 7 Ruſhworth 
of wa | b ram * 
No This eſcape was managed by colonel Baraficls, Clorendon, Tem. Ill. 711.5. 1131. 
) =>. 101. N | 
nd anf Vo . X. Gg g 
army 5 
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bas. which was done but ſlowly, ' becauſe there was not much 
ans to be feared from the ſea.” While this part of the fleet lay 

in the Downs, ſome Kentiſh oe? the king friends, 
frequently came on-board 1.“ Whether they found in the 

Hailors an 1 inclination to mutiny, or Fier it themſelves by 
ee ing with them, it hap ened ſhortly After, that the 
ſervice was not performed itt the fleet with the fame ſubmiſ- 
ſion as before. The failors took the Hberty to contradict 

their officers, and obey them no farther thin they pleaſed. 
Ihe officers perceiving this great alteration, 84 the 
parliament wich it, and immediately vice aditiiral + Rainſ- 
borough, who was to command that Wauadrad was ordered 

Y to repair to the fleet, and'inquite into the cauſes of this diſ- 
obedience, Rainsborough, being naturally very ſevere, be- 

gan to make ſtrict inquiſition on-board the admiral's ſhip ; 

upon which the men all rofe againſt him, and feizing on. 

him, put him with ſome more of the officers into the boat, 

and ſent them on ſhore. This was no ſooner known to the 
reſt of the ſhips, but they followed their example, and uſcd 

{ſuch officers as they did not like, in the ſame manner. A; 
the fleet was not yet well victualled, they were obliged to 

ſtay ſome days longer in the Downs, during which the Toy- 
alifts ſupplied them with neceſſaries in the beſt manner they 
could. After that, t they failed for Holland, and came to an 
anchor at the Brill, in order to put themſelves under the 
command of the duke of York, who was deſigned by th: 

king to be lord high-admiral, as ſoon as he ſhould be of f. 

age for that poſt. 

The Dukes: The duke of York repairing to the fleet, then at Helvoct- 
receiv.d on Sluys, was received with great acclamations. He declarcd 
Wan 7 0 00 Willoughby of Parham, his vice-admiral 2, and 
emma n, appointed ſome other ! in the ſeveral ſhips, the failors 
III. p. 107, having kept very few above the rank of a boatſwain or 
108. mate 3, As ſoon as the prince of Wales, who was at Paris 
Wich the queen his mother, heard of this revolt, he reſolved 

to command the fleet himſelf, and employ it to the beſt ad- 
vantage, But' want of money abel him longer than 

he wiſhed, cardinal Mazarin ok being very forward to ſup- 

ply him, no more than the earl of Ormond, who waited in 

vain at Paris, for the performance of his promiſes concern- 

ing Ireland. The news that the duke bis brother was pre- 


| Parivg 
1 3 of the king s friends were nne 
-aMfo on board, with ſome authority. 3 The caſtles of Deal 2 Sandwich 
Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 118. declared alſo about this time for ar 


e had lately left the 14. N. king, but were reduced by cold. 
and withdrawn into Holland, Rich, Ludlow, Tom. I. p. 237+ 
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paring to (ail with the fleet; made him repeat his endeavours 1648. 
procure money upon loan, and ſucceeding at laſt, cam 
to Calais, and from thence by ſea to Helvoct-Sluys. He Joy: ay 
** 7 , | | - le prince 
ould de Ce and having provided hen de waning e 

An 97 ing provide what was wanting, to tne feet. 

by the prince of. Orange aſſiſtance, ſent back the duke of I. p. 109. 
York to the Hague, it not being proper to venture both at ; 
done time. His delign was to. ſeize Yarmouth, whether to Ee fails 
go from thence. and head the Scotch army, when it ſhould ate 
be in, England, Or to ſecure an entrance into the kingdom, e 
when there ſhould be., occaſion: In failing to Yarmouth; Takes a tip 
he took 2 ſhip of London, bound for Rotterdam, laden with tehli laden, 
cloth by the * of merchant-adventurcrs. It was ſaid © * 422. 
this ſhip was worth orty thouſand. pounds. Je ordered the 
goods to be ſealed up, and continued bis courſe. But he Isrefuled ad- 
ſucceeded. not at Yarmouth as he expected, the town re- Pitance in- 
| fuſing to admit him, though great part of the inhabitants ade 

were for the king. Wherefore he reſolved to enter the Enters the 
Thames, as well to intercept. all out ward and homeward- oo 
bound ſhips, as to ſupport the King's party, and that of the Radeck 
presbyterians in the parliament and city; for he was not ig- VII. p. 1204, 
norant of the projects that were formed. Beſides, the queen aka 1200, 
bis mother had enjoined him to court the presbyterians, con- 3 
ceiving it was only by their means, that the King could be 111. a 
reſtored. For this reaſon alſo, he afterwards releaſed the 
cloth-ſhip, far twelve thouſand pounds. * 1 
Whilſt the prince lay in the Thames; where he ſcized The earl cf 
ſome other merchant-ſhips, the earl of Warwick, being Warwick 
well aſſured of the fidelity of the reſt of the ſhips at Porti- H 
mouth, and elſewhere, aſſembled a fleet; and anchored in ©» engage 
ſight of the prince; fo that in all appearance the two fleets in. 
would not part without an engagement. But though the The 4 
prince ſeemed inclined to it, he was adviſed to avoid it if witho Y 
. poſſible, and not without reaſon. His ſhips were fewer, eis. 
and much ſmaller than the earl of Warwick's ; beſides, the Runen 
earl expected others from Portſmouth every moment, which VIt.». 114 55 
arriving the next day, rendered him very ſuperior, So the LO, 
prince failed back to Holland, and ſecured his fleet at Hel- 
'voet-Sluys. The earl of Warwick followed him, and ap- 
peared before that port, but to no manner of purpoſe. 
Thus ended the prince of Wales's expedition with the 
ſhips revolted from the parliament. The money he received 

for the prizes he had taken, was not ſufficient to pay his 
fleet, and provide it with neceſſaries, ſo that it procured 
bim more trouble than advantage. Beſore I leave this ſub- 

25 G g 2 ject, 
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1648. ject, it will not be improper, briefly to explain ſorne cir- 
yy canitinces in tht lord Clarendon's hiſtory.” 

po get Whit the two fleets lay in fight, and ſeemed to prepare 

ne for battle, the prince fent Harry Seymour to the earl of 

rated by Warwick, with a'letter to invite him to return to his alle- 

Clan gen Sine. The earl anſwered, that he adviſed his highneſ⸗ 

111, p, 123. to put himſelf into the hands of the parliament. Notwith- 

ſtanding this diſcouraging anſwer, the prince ſent Mr, Crott: 

to the carl, who had married his aunt, imagining, he durſt 

not venture to diſcover his ſentiments to Seymour. But 

Crofts returned with much the fame anſwer. Hence it ap- 

. ars, the prince thought he had ſome room to rely on the 

ar! of Warwick, as "the lord Clarendon infinuates, and 

the ground of his hope, which was properly the effect only 


ä 

| 
of his, or rather of the whole royal party's, prepoſſeſſion, 
vas briefly this. The Scotch commiſſioners, as I ſaid, did 
not acqu aint the leading presbyterians with the particular; ! 
of their treaty with the king in the Ifle of Wight. They k 
enly told them, an army would be raiſed in Scotland to de- V 
liver the king out of the hands of the independents, and l 
that it was neceſſary the royaliſts and presbyterians ſhould 1 
ſecond theſe endeavours, by acting jointly or ſeparately. - 


This propoſal being accepted, the "Toyaliſts and presbyte- - 
rians prepared, as L have ſaid, to countenance the deſigns 1 


of the Scots by inſurrections in ſeveral parts of the king by 
Id. p. 95. dom. Matters ſtanding thus, Henry Rich earl of Holland. th 
who had acted an ill part in the late war, had a mind on to 
this occaſion, to reconcile himſelf to the king, by labour- de 
ing his reſtoration. To that end, he received a commiſ- bel 
ſion from the prince of Wales, impowering him to railc lan 
forces for the king's fervice, and his brother the earl ot net 
Warwick promiſed to aſſiſt him in his deſigns. This i- bar 
what the prince knew, and what made him believe the ear Lo, 
of Warwick was in the ſame diſpoſition with his brother. be; 


But there was a-wide difference between the views of the M 
royaliſts, and thoſe of the preſbyterians. "Theſe, of whom be 


the ear! of Warwick was one of the heads, did not pretend of! 
to reſtore the king without terms, but only to free him out the) 
dt the hands of the independents, to make conditions with m 
him afterwards, which they called ſettling the peace of the 1 Jc 
kingdom. But the prince, and the king's whole party caſe 
would not underftind this difference, and prepoſterouſly rey 
uNagined, that all who had promiſed to act againſt the in- , red 
dependents, had thereby engaged to ſerve the king without ? bing 


£21105, Herein Tay © the mis. It is therefore evident, 
| | the ; 
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the earl of Warwick, who a&ted upon presbyterian views, 1048, 
could not believe it 42 intereſt to deliver the fleet to the 
prince, fince, notwithſtanding the preſent occaſion which 
induced the presbyterians to be in a readincfs to act agauut 
the, army, they full conſidered the royal party as their real 
enemies. 

In the beginning of June, the king's friends found means Ponta 
to ſurpriſe Pontfract Cattle in Y orkſh; aire, and put a garriſon cn. itt. 
there. Shortly after Scarborough Cattle revolted from the N, 16 


Ruihy 
parliament, and declared for the king. . 1723.1 


The Scotch army being at length upon the point of 1 ot” 
tering England, general Fairfax being "Ril employed in the Heng. 
blockade of Colcheſter, and Cromwell in the ſiege of Pem- Clarendon, 
broke, and as there were but two regiments in London, I P. 9 
Henry Rich earl of Holland, thought he could not have a 
turer opportunity to execute his delign in favour of the 
king. This deſign was ſo far from being a ſecret, that it 
was become the common talk of the city. It was known 
beforehand, what day the earl of Holland was to depart, 
and the parliament did not ſeem to regard it. It was not 
tor want of INfOrmation 3 but the ſcene of affairs was much 
altered ſince the army's removal from London. The inde- 
pendents prevailed no more in the parliament, and the pret- 
byterians began to hold up their heads. For this reaſon, 
the independents did not think proper, at ſuch a juncture, 
to take any ſteps that might induce the city of London to 
declare openly. On the other hand, the presby terian mem- 
bers were far from endeavouring to prevent the earl of Hol- 
land's deſign, which they conſidered as flowing from the ge- 
neral. combination for the delivery of the king out of the 


hands of the enemy. So, the earl publickly depart ed from rte. nes 
London, with about one hundred horſe, and came to King- b. 7 ke 
ſton upon Thames, where George Villiers the young duke?! Els: 


ham and 


of Buckingham, the lord Francis Villiers his brother, He enry < 
Mordaunt earl of Peterborough, and the family of the ee] Claendon, 
of Northampton, met him with ſome troops *, As ſoon 41 11 Er 96. 
they were joined, they ſent a letter to the F mayor and 1 p. 8 178. 
common- council of London, declaring their intention was They ur te 
to join the forces of Surry, Suſlex, and Middleſex, to re- Toby, . any 
leaſe his majeſty's perion, to bring him with honour to his 5. 13 1 
parliament, and to ſettle peace in the kingdom: and de- 

bred their aſſiſtance no farther than their detigns were really 

ſor the good and happines of the king, parliament, and 
kingdom, according to the covenant,” "Theſe laſt words, 

| Gg 3 according 

They made up about five handræd horfe, Ruſhworth, Tom, VII. p. 1178, 


* 
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1648, 477 Mag 8 "the e<Vmart;: ſeemed neceſſary, becauſe, they 
ie "the" ptesb fern wiſhed for nothing ſo much as the 
© "confirmation of he cohenant. But the magiſtrates of Lon- 
den thought not fit t6'chuſe for leaders, the earl of Holland, 
who was in no great repute, or the duke of Buckingham an 
unexperienced youth, "who had only the kjng's ſervice, in 
view, without any regard to the publick, or the covenant ; 
or in ſhort, any of theſe lords, vhoſe prineiples were by no 
means agreeable to thoſe of the presbyterians. So, without 
8 anſwering the letter, they ſent it to the parliament, who 
traitors, immediately voted the lords that had ſigned it to be traitors, 
Ibid, and their eſtates to be ſequeſtred. 
bene de- The fame day the letter was writ, colonel Leveſey, with 
Ninghen ſome companies of the two regiments that were quartered 
14. p. 1182. in W eſtminſter, met theſe lords near Kingſton, and entirely 
routed them. But, Leveſey's foot which was left behind, 
not being yet arrived, and the lords having ſent theirs to 
Kingſton, to ſecure their retreat, the horſe pnly, on both 
ſides, were engaged. Leveſey briſkly purſued them to King- 
ſton, where the foot Rood their ground, and hindered the 
enemies horſe from entering the town. That ſame night 
they quitted Kingſton, and retired to St, Albans, with about 
= four hundred men. 
e „ Mean while, general Fairfax hearing of this inſurrection, 
8. Neot 3, ſer from the blockade of Colcheſter, colonel Scroop. with a 
_ where the regiment of horſe, to the aſhſtance of the-parliament's troops. 
. * 1 11217 Scop coming to Hertford, was informed, that the lords 
taken, wd had been defeated at Kingſton, were at St. Neot's in a 
July 10.— begligent manner. Upon this intelligence, he marched thi- 
Wunde bo *7-thet in the night, and ſurpriſed them in that little town, k1il- 
ling ſome of their men, taking above a hundred prifoners, 
Be and diſperſing che reſt, The lord Francis Villiers was flain . 
js brother the duke of Buckingham found means to eſcape, 
and the earl of Holland was taken, conducted to London, 
Are 15 and after wards ſent priſoner to Warwick-caſtle. Thus ended 
zettence or {kill in the art of war, 1 
be scoteh © At laſt, duke Hamilton entered England at the head of 
Enel. wy the Scotch army, the gch of July. I he; eleventh of the“ 
Pombrone ſame month, Pembroke-caſtle ſurrendered to Cromwell, who 
calle ſur- ithmediately dilpatched a body of horſe to reinforce the arm) 
” «og + th the north, commanded by major- general Lambert. He 


Crone If departed himſelf three days after, with the reſt of his forces, 
paare es to- Wiler were already "Or much fatigued by the late ſiege Þ: 


N s- U 
north. 


1 He was ſlain in a ckirmiſh at Buden Whitelock, p. 318. 


this ill concerted enterprize, managed by perſons of no ex- $ 


and? 
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and of which the greateſt part wanted ſhoes and ſtockings, 1648. 


'thdugh they undertook. long march, which probably would . 
be followed with a battle. Theſe difficulties diſcguraged nat 1. p. ; "bo, 
Cromwell. He purſued his march with all poſſibig dili 3 


* 1207. 


gence, N join Lambert till the middle of Gen, 
Auguſt. We \ 

© whillt Cromwell was marching towards him. hens 
I uhe deſign of. thoſe who had prevailed for the xailzing an p. 358. 
army in Scotland, ſeemed to be to aſſiſt the Englith preſby- The duke of 


e malt. now ſee what duke Hamilton was doing, 1 wg 


Mcm. 


„ . * 


Hamilton's 


terians, to free the parliament from the yoke of the inde- ara. 


pendents, and to deliver the king out of the hands. of. the 
army. Theſe at leaſt were the molt plauſible things that 
were urged to induce the parliament of Scotland to conſent 
to this extraordinary expedition. But it may very juſtly be Ruſhworth, 


_ doubted, whether this was the deſign of all the leaders ot 497, 


that party. Some, among whom were duke Hamilton and 
7 


his brother the earl of Lanerick, probably, ſought on!y to 


reſtore the king without terms, or at leaſt without any other 
condition than what he had himleli offered, namely, his pro- 

mile to obſerve the ancient laws. They did not much con- 

cern themſelves about maintaining the eſtabliſnament of pre:- 
byterianiſm in England, or the covenant between the two 
nations. Othiers, as the /2arls: of Loudon and Lauderdale, The Scotch 
who had been commiſſioners in England, really intended to ODD 
ſerve the King, but upon theſe two conditions, that the preſ- royaligs 
byterian- government ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the. church of woule a 
England, and the covenant punctually obſerved. As they f 
thought, they had taken ſufficient care of thele two points 

by the Ile of Wight treaty; they little regarded the other 
conditions required of the king by the parliament, of Eng- 

land, concerning the militia, nomination to the great offices, 

Sc. But very likely, their deſign was to deceive one another, 

Theſe meant to make ule of the king's party to procure the 
execution of the Iſle of Wight treaty, and the king's; party, 
feigning to agree to what the others deſired, intended to 

make uſe of them to enable the king not to be forced to re- 

ceive any terms. The duke of Hamilton's conduct after his 
entrance into England, ſeems to me a very ſtrong evidence, 

that he deſigned not to act in favour. of the preſbyterians. 

If he had ſuch an intention, he ſhould not, it ſeems, have Duke Ha- 
loſt, as he did, forty days in the northern counties, but milton 1v:e3 
have marched directly to London. Lambert would not have | deal 


"54 4 p 5 ot time in 
been able to hinder his march, being much weaker than he. the no::4, 


Cromwell was yet employed in Wales, and Fairfax in the Claren.vs, 
blockade of Colcheſter, Þ 


Probably, if, without loſing time, a d. 124 
844 e 


* 
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have been fupported by the army of Scotland. At 
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1648. be had marched to London, he would have arrived before 
Cromwell and Lambert could have joined their forces; and 
If Fairfax had quitted the blockade of Colcheſter, in order 
to throw himſelf into London, very likely, the inhabitants 
would have ſhut their gates againſt him, ſince my would 


aft, in 


cCaſe Fairfax had riſen from before Colcheſter,” that town, 


the whole county of Eſſex; and doubtleſs, Suffolk and Nor- 


folk, would have joined with the Scots. In a word, if the 


Con ectures 


© 1 
ce lord 


Scotch army had marched towards he center of the king- 
dom, there would, doubtleſs, have been in many places, in- 
ſurrections, Which would have greatly diſtreſſed the army of 
the independents; and if duke Hamilton could have reached 
London, certainly the city and parliament would have openly 
declared againſt the army, and expelled out of both houſes, 
the independent members. It will hereafter appear, theſe 
are not bare conjectures, conſidering hat paſſed in the city 
and parliament, whilſt it was expected, the Scotch army 
would take the courſe IJ have been ſpeaking of. 

But duke Hamilton had doubtleſs other views, ſince he 
ſtaid above a month in the north, without any neceſſity. 


_ Eterenco?! The lord Clarendon conjectures, ' the duke's intention was, 


T. III. p.; 


T. erent 


—— 


do afford time to the Engliſh army to defeat thoſe forces 


which were up in ſeveral parts of the kingdom for the king, 
that they might not be ſo united as to obſtruct the preſby- 
terians deſign. But, whatever regard J may have for that 
noble hiſtorian, I cannot be of his opinion, for two reaſons 
which to me ſeem very ſtrong. The firſt is, that duke Ha- 
milton was not a zealous presbyterian, On the contrary, 
though he had taken the covenant, he was epiſcopal in his 
heart, as he had ſufficiently difcovered whilſt he could do it 
without danger. The ſecond is, that he was the man who 


had moſt (courted and drawn into Scotland the royaliſts, 


whilſt the voting of an army was in queſtion. 1 ſhould ra- 


cojectures, ther think, he had a quite contrary aim to what the lord 


The duke 
marciics, 


Clarendon imputes to him; that inftead of deſigning to 
countenance the presbyterian party, he rather feared to ren- 
der them too powerful, by approaching London, knowing, 
when the king ſhould be in the hands of the presbyterians, 
his condition would not be much happier. Very likely, his 
long ſtay in the north, was only to give the king's Hands 


in thoſe paris opportunity to join Langdale's forces, and 
thereby render the king's party ſuperior. | 

However this be, not to dwell too long upon conjectures, 
as ſoon as duke Hamilton entered England, he. marched to 


* 
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Carlifle, from whence he drew out the Engliſh, placedthere 164 | 8. | 
by Muſgrave; and put in a Scotch garriſon. Some days after, i moms 
Langdale joined; him with about four thouſand Englith foot, Ruſbworth, 
and ſeven or eight hundred horſe . But theſe. troops e- fp. mk 
mained ſeparate, and in the marches, Langdale was: al ways. s joined 
a day before the Scotch army. Ibis was to evade in ſore by Langdale, 
me the order of the parliament of Scotland, that the — 
Engliſh who ſhould refuſe to take the covenant, ſhowd: not HI. p. 124 
be received into the army, nor act in conjunction with the 125. 
Bcots. Nevertheleſs the Engliſh and Scots made but one —_ 
army, under the command of duke Hamilton, from whom 
Langdale received orders. Lambert who was poſted near 
the place where the two armies joined, or at leaſt approach- 
ed each other, retired in ſuch ditorder, that probably he 
would have been defeated, had he been purſued ; but duke 
Hamilton did not think fit to improve that advantage. He 
continued ſome days at Carliſle, after which he marched to 
Kendal in Weſtmoreland, where he reited again, till find- 
ing not wherewithal to ſubſiſt his army, he was forced, as 
it were, to proceed to Lancathire with part of his army, He enters 
leaving the reſt at Kendal. At length, he advanced to Pre- Lancifhue, 
ſton, where he halted, the reaſon "whereof is not Known, 
unleſs it was to ſtay for Monroe, who was coming with 
three thouſand men out of Ireland. | 
Mean while, Cromwell having reached Vorkſhire, Lam- Cromwell 
bert inſtantly joined him, and they marched . . di- ay Lam- 
rectly to Preſton, where duke Hamilton lay. 1 Langdal vho bert. 2 
made the van of the duke's army with his Englith wege, Joly he ch. 
ſent him notice that Cromwell was approaching with a reſo- VII. p. 1211, 
lution to give him battle, and cont quent! it was neceſſary 19. 
to keep his army together. But the duke regarded not this Iii. ins 
intelligence, believing it to be only ſome detachment of 
Cromwell's army. In ſhort, Langdale vas attacked by the xr. ga. 
enemies horſe, who drove him to Preſton, where he brought Lois dale. 
with him ſome priſoners, who affirmed that Cromwell's lis. 
whole army was near. Whereupon the duke ſent him back 
to his troops, promiſing to ſend him aſſiſtance, but diſap- 
pointed him. So Langdale being attacked, was forced to 
maintain a very unequal hght, which laſted = ever fe or 
Ix hours; but at lait he was entirely routed, Immediately, . , 
after, Cromwell's horſe marched directly to Preſton, where army is 
all was in ſuch confuſion that nothing was thourht of but routed 
flight, The duke himſelf thought proper to retire by the 1, p. 126. 
bridge, Mem. 


Duke Hamilton brougtit with thouſond foot, See Evriets Mem, 
bd hirg four thouland horſe, and ten p. 350, 
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Ra 


<6 "conſiſted of pol Na 8 fem hundred 
foot, WEIE, on their eue towa 


55 with, them, it, Was tho! 55 to 27 the enemy to 5 
2 was our. bulineſs; an 15 dingly marching over. the 
« bridge that night, quartered the whole army in the fields, 
Next morning we marched | to wards Preſton, having i in- 
<< telligence. that. the enemy. was. drawing together there- 
80 _ from all his qut-quazters ;. we drew out a forlorn 

_—_ and four hundred foot.; theſe 


<< til we had opportunity to bring up our w 89 
<« ſoon as — foot an horle: _ come Tor we; felalved 
. < that night to engage them if. we could; 400 therefore ad- 
„ vancing with our forlorns, and, putting the reſt of the 
* L rc into as good 2, poſture as the ground y would bear, 

„(Which Was totally inconyenient for gur horſe,” being all 


+ incloſure and mixy ground) we. preſſed upon them through 
,a, lane, and forced. them from thei ground, after four 


$*.. howrs. diſpute, until ve came to the town; 3, into which 
< four troops af ng en firſt entered ; ; and being well 
« ſeconded by colonel... Harriton's regiment, charged. the 
= enemy in the tawn, and cleared the ſtreets. At Taft the 
'% enemy was put into diſorder, many men Kainz and many 

<< priſoners taken; the duke with moſt e of the Scots Horſe 


7 and. foot retreated, over, the bs whete, Alter a very 


<< ſhot. diſpute DEI the Laacaſhi mmnents; (part 0: 
my lord, ae oy them being * Rs: 


7 * * Were 


2 the. bi en WI orſe foot fol- 
we - \lowi m, Fitted 1 KY 51 = apt 


"WOET 


> priſoners 
and a few 
1 * houles 


« "2nd we polled the bridge __ 
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#7 Joufes thers, "th NR Lo ans being drawn up within muſquet- 
ee or us, "where lay that night, we not . 
ws ie Nude updii the enemy, the night pr N . 
by, In his Peace d did che enemy aud 1 ne mot 
* of that night ; upon en the town, mati E "the 
ſe fled towards 3 in the x of 


ad "Gyers of our Horſe, who purſt 
1 Miles, and Had. eFecution of themy” afd os 
fi Knead horſe, and many priſoners : "tel pol- 


F ſelſed in fed very nnch bf the enemy's ammunitiom; a 
2 1 believe oft four ot five thdufand arms; the num - 
=; ber of ig we judge to be about a thouſaad, the 
1 „ priſotiers we took near about four thoufand. 
e In the Al bt they marched away, ſeyen or eipht thou- 
L Tapd foot, and" about four thouſand hoſe; we followed 
them Wb About three thouſand foot, and about two 
. thouſand five hundred horſe and dragoons ; and in this 
* & Proſecution that agents rentleman Gat Thornhaugh, 
5 preſſing too boldly ain, being run into the bly: , 
ot _ thigh, and head, 5 che the enemies lancers: our horſe ſtill 
*© proſecuted the enemy, killing and taking divers all the 
3 way; byt 4 that time our army was come up, they re- 
covered an before we could attempt any thing upon 
F* them. We ay that night in the field cloſe by the enemy, 
0 „ lying ve dirty and weary, where we had ſome {Kirmilhing, 
$ Ce. e took major-general Van ruſke, col. Hurrey, 
* and licutenant-colonel Ennis. 
The next morning the enemy marched towards War- 
_ *© rington, made a ſtand at a pals near Winwick ; we held 
c them in ſome diſpute until our army was come up, they 
* maintaining the paſs with great reſolution for many hours; 
te but our men, by the bleſfing of God, charged very home 
- & upon them, bl them from their ſtanding where we 
4 killed about a thouſand of them, and took (as we believe) 
about two thouſand priſonets, and proſecuted them home 
t Waarrington- -town, where they poſſeſſed the bridge. 
As ſdog as we came thither, 'I received a meſſage from 
£ heugenant-general Bailey, defiring fome capitulation; to 
* which I _ yielded, and Ve him thefe terins: That he 
« thquld ſurrender bimſelf and all his officers and ſoldier; 
« priſoners, of war, with all his arms, ammunition, and 
_ *© horſes, upon quarter for life; which 4c6ordingly'is done. 
- Here are apgut four thouſand complete arms, and 
as many prflongss © ; and thus you Have Geir" infantry 


«<< 
+ 
MY © 


£ The 
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1648. „ The duke is marched with his remaining horſe (which 
2 are about three thouſand) towards Nantwich, where the 
« gentlemen of the county have taken about five hundred 
© of them; the country will ſcarce ſuffer any of them to 
& paſs, but bring in and kill divers as they Ii Het them. 
« have ſent poſt to my lord Grey and Sir Edward Rhodes, 
&« to gather all together with ſpeed for their proſecution : 
« Monroe is about Cumberland, with the horſe that ran 
away, and his Iriſh horſe and foot ; but I have left a conſi- 
« derable ſtrength, I hope, to make reſiſtance till we can 

ce come up to them. ee | 
6 Thus you have the narrative of the particulars of the 
« ſucceſs, I could hardly tell how to ſay lefs, there being 
cc ſo much of God; and 1 was not willing to fay more, leſt 
ce there ſhould ſeem to be any thing of man; only give me 
< leave to add one word, ſhewing the diſparity of the forces 
< of both ſides; that ſo you may ſee, and all the world ac- 
«© tnowledge, the great hand of God in this buſineſs, The 
&« Sgots army could not be leſs than twelve thouſand foot 
ce well armed, and five thouſand horſe ; Langdale not leſs 
cc than two thouſand five hundred foot, and fiſteen hundred 
« horſe; in all twenty one thouſand: in ours, in all, about 
tc eight thouſand fix hundred, and by computation about 
ce two thouſand of the enemy's ſlam, betwixt eight and 
c nine thouſand priſoners, beſides what are lurking in hedges 
c and private places, which the country daily bring in, or 

c deſtroy.” 

The 4uke is To finiſh, in a few words, the relation of the unfortunate 
tzjcen pi end of duke Hamilton and his army, I ſhall add, to what is 


toner an 


Mic hole ſaid in Cromwell's letter, that the duke retiring to Nant- 
amy diſ- wich, and finding himſelf purſued by Lambert with a ſtron 

peried. party of horſe, marched to Utoxeter in Staffordſhire, where 

Il. p. 126, Lambert was almoſt as ſoon as he, and where the Scots 

152. made not the leaſt ſhow of reſiſtance. In a word, the duke 

Ruſtwort®, was taken with all the officers about him; and of the whole 

COMIN army, the horſe only eſcaped, who'went and joined Monroe 

Ludlow, in Cumberland. To this came the great effort of Scotland 

Whitlock. in favour of the king. I ſay in favour of the king, for it is 

certain, moſt of the authors of the enterpriſe intended the 

king's reſtoration, though they covered their deſign with 

ther pretences. 

Colcheter The defeat of the Scotch army was followed, within few 


ſurenders at days, by the taking of Colcheiter, the blockade whereof 


3 e had laſted above two months. The beſieged having been 


Auguit 27, forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, the general called a council 


of 


_ =; 
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of war, where it was determined, that Sir George Lifle, 1648. 

Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne * ſhould ber 
ſhot to death. The two firſt were executed, but the gene- Puſiworth, 
ral hearing, Sir Bernard was a Florentine, ſaved his life, — . zar, 


—1 2 7. 


for fear'the Grand Duke ſhould revenge his death on the Lucas 4nd 


Engliſh gentlemen, who frequently travelled into his domi- 3 ſhot to 


nions 2. | Clarendon 
The prince of Wales was at the Hague, when the news 111, p. 136, 
of duke Hamilton's defeat arrived there. On the morrow, (148 
John Maitland earl of Lauderdale waited on him with a let- 1 
ter from the parliament of Scotland, inviting him to come prince in 
into their country, and head their army in England. Butan to 9 
the news he had received the day before being confirmed, he x 
did not think fit to hazard his perſon to no purpoſe, though Clarendon, 
the earl of Lauderdale preſſed him extremely to depart. S0, l. P. 124, 


4 9, C. 


the earl was obliged to return all alone. e ee 

After the recital of the effects of the ſeveral commotions VII. . 1230. 
raiſed by the king's friends in the laſt ſeven or cight months, He or 
it will be neceflary,: before we proceed, to ſpeak of what 1 
paſſed the' mean while in the parliament anc city, city, 

Since the two houſes had voted no more addrefles to the rue ings. 
king, there was a perfect union between the parliament and perdents 
the army. The army no more pretended, to meddle in fv 
ſtate- affairs. They conſented that the ſupernumerary troops, _” 
that is, ſuch as were not upon the late eſtabliſhment,” thould 
be diſbanded by companies, as money was railed to pay 
them. They promiſed to retire to the towns and garrifons 
as ſoon as the parliament ſhould ſettle the neceſſary funds 
for their regular pay. This condeſcenſion cr rather ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the parliament, proceeded from the independents 
power in both houſes, no reſolution being taken but by 
their direction, or at leaſt that was contrary to their views. 

On the other hand, though the presbyterians were not ſorry, The preſby- 


there terians rely 
upon the 


1 Or rather Guaſconi, for that was 
he name of this Florentine, whom the 
Engliſh called Gaſcoizne, Rapin. 

2 The other priſoners taken at Col- 
cheſter were, George Goring earl of 
Norwich, the lord Capel, Henry FHaſt- 
ings lord Loughborough, Sir William 
Compton, Sir Ab. Shipman, * 
Watts, Sir Lodowick Pyer, Sir Henry 
Appleton, Sir Dennard Strutt, Sir 
Hugh Oriley, Sir Richard Mauliverer, 
ten colonels, eight lieutenant- colonels, 
nine majors, thirty captains, gentle- 
men ſixty-five, lieutenants ſæventy- two, 
enſigns and cornets fixty-nine, fer- 


jeants a hundred and eighty-three, 
private ſoldiers three thouland firty- 
leven, They held cut fo long, that 
all the dogs and cuts, and moſt of the 
horſes were eaten. The women and 
children being at the lord Gor:ng's 
door, Aug. 20. crying out for bread, 
he told them, They mit eat their chil- 
dren, if they cartel. Whereupon the 
women reviling him, thicatned to pull 
out his eves, The town was preſerved 
from plunder, upon paying ten thou- 
ſand pounds, Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. 
p. 1233-1255, Whitelock, p. 324» 
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1648. there were inſurrections in the ki capable of  Keeptiip 
che army employed, and obliging them to remove tron 

London, they were in danger however that the king's party 

would grow too powerful before the Scotch army ſhould 
Policy of eiter England. Upon this army it was that they foundæd 
the preſby- their hope of becoming once more maſtets of the parliament 
tenans. and kingdom. But they perceived, that before the arrival 


of the aſſiſtance expected from Scotland, it was not their 


Intereſt to ſecond the endeavours. of the royaliſts, whoſe 
views were very oppolite to theirs, ſor fear of enabling them 
to renew the war by their own ſtrength“ On the other 
hand, they would have acted very imprudently, if they had 
openly declared againſt the army, whilſt it was about Lon- 
don, without having ſufficient forces to reſiſt it. The aſſiſt- 
ance of Scotland only could enable them to hold up their 
heads. For which reaſon the votes of both houſes were 
always unanimous to condemn the inſurrections in Wales, 
Kent, Eſſex, as well as thoſe of the earl of Holland and 
the duke of Buckingham. This was alſo the reaſon, that 
the independents met with no obſtacle in cauſing the eleven 
members accuſed by the army to be declared incapable of 


ſerving in parliament, and the lord-mayor, aldermen of 


London, and the ſeven peers to be proſecuted with the ut- 

molt rigour for being concerned in the tumult of the 26th 

of July. Theſe were the reſolutions of a parliament yet 

governed and directed by the independents. But when once 

Cromwell was ingaged in Wales with part of the army, 

Fairfax employed at the blockade of Coleheſter, and whe! 

the ſurpriſal or Berwick and Carlifle had made it neceſſary 

to ſend ſome regiments into the North, the face of affairs 

They get began to change. The independent members found them- 

uppermoſt in ſelves obliged, in their turn, to diſſemble, and conſent to 

me partia- things which they would doubtleſs haue oppoſed, had che 
army been near to ſupport them. 

A petition” The ayth of April, before the army removed from Lon- 

from the don, upon information, true or falſe, brought to the parliz- 

1 ment i, that ſome officers had plotted to diſarm and then 

pril 27. | : : * 

Ruſhworth, plunder the city, the common- couneil preſented a petition 

VII. p. cy. to the houſe of commons, deſiring, that the chains of the 

city, which had been lately pulled down, might, be ſet up 

again: the army removed to a farther diſtance from London f 

4 in | an 

i One John Everard made an affi- vance a million of money, or plunde: 

davit hefore the common» council, that them, Wbereu the common- 

Dein in bed in an inn at Windſor, he council informed the houſe of the tan: 


heard ſome officers talking of diſarm- in their petition, Ruſnworth, Ton 
ing the city, and then make them ad- VII. p. 10670«=1073, 


1 
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* 
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and major-general Skippon appointed to command within 1648. 
the lines of communication, and the weekly bills of mor 


ality. It is evident the common- council had a mind to 


have it in their power to act when the Scotch army ſhould 


enter England. For they could not imagine the Scots had 


other thoughts than to ſupport the preſbyterian- party. The 


houſe granted tWo of their requeſts, and took time to con- 


ſider of the removal of the army. 


The next day the houſe of commons having taken into 
conſideration the affair of ſettling the government, voted : 
T. That the government of the kingdom ſhould be ſtill The com- 


„ by king, lords, and commons. e eng 


. | 7 . Id. p. 
* 2. That the ground-work for this government ſhould p. 1074. 
&© be the propoſitions laſt preſented to the king at Hampton- 


% court. (19; 


c 3. That any member of the houſe ſhould have leave to 
cc ſpeak freely to any votes, ordinances, or declarations 
concerning the king, Sc.“ | 

Theſe votes were directly contrary to the deſigns of the 


Independents, Who meant to aboliſh regal power, and eſta- 


bliſh à common-wealth. But as their intention was yet a 
ſecret, or at leaſt they had not declared it, they did not 
think proper to difcover it too openly, by oppoling theſe 
en 
Some days after, ſundry of the inhabitants of London pettion to 
preſented a petition to the common- council, praying, that the com- 
the lord- mayor and ſheriffs of London might be part of the e a 
* IO: . 4 ing the 
committee for the militia of the city, and that the reſt of the militia. 
committee might be choſen by the common- council. May 2. 
Upon this, the lord-mayor and common-counci! preſented opens 
a petition to the houſe of commons, ſhowing, +. 607 ag 
„ That the general having by letter informed the houſe petition 
« of commons of his deſign to remove the two regiments from the 
that were at Weſtminſter, they conceived, that there was mee 


« an expectation, the parliament ſhould be guarded by the tue parlia- 


forces of the city, which they were ready to do, provided mens. 
© they were put into a capacity to perform the ſame, by May 9.5 


. 3 3 Id. p. 1107 
6c ſettling the militia of London, and being authoriſed o FE 


„That the lord-mayor and common=-council might, by 


c ordinance of parliament, be authoriſcd to nominate and 
© "<<. preſent to both houſes of parliament a committee for the 


& militia ofthe faid city; whereby commanders. and ſoldiers 


might be the better united and encouraged: to perform 


„ their 


8 F 
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Declaration 


et the com- 


Mons. 


Id. p. 1102. 


The royaliſts If the cavaliers, for ſo the king's party were called, had 


eagerneſs is 


prejudicial to 


the king. 
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cc their dutics, for the ſafety and preſervation of the par lia- 
c ment and city. | 

_ © 'T hat the command of the Tower of London might be 
& put into the hand of ſuch a perſon as ſhould be nominated 


« and preſented to both houſes of parliament by the lord- 


«© mayor and common-counct], | 

« "That the ſoldiers there remaining might be removed.” 

All this was granted againſt the intereſts of the indepen - 
dents, who, for à few months before, had ordered the con- 
trary, becaufe they knew the Londoners were not for them. 
Thus the city endeavoured by degrees, under divers preten- 
ces, to put themſelves in condition to act, when the ſeaſon, 
was ripe. 

It appears alſo by a declaration of the houſe of commons 
of the 5th of May, how much the preſbyterians began ta 
be ſuperior in the parliament. This declaration ran: - That 
« the houfe i reſolved to preſerve and maintain the ſolemn league 
© aud cobenuut, aud the treaties between the two kingdoms of 
Englund and Scoiland : and that they will be ready to join 
E with ihe {ingdom of Scotland in the propoſuions agreed upon 
© by the titus kingdoms, and preſented to his majeſty at Hampton- 
c court,” This was as a toothing to unite themſelves with 
the Scots, as ſoon as they ſhould enter the kingdom, Pro- 
bably, the commons believed them to be more ready than 
they were, aud moreover, were yet ignorant, that the aim 
of thoſe who had promoted the railing of an army in Scot - 
land, was rather to ſerve the king, than ſupport the preſby- 
terian-party in England. But they ſoon perceived, the 
royaliſts intended not to maintain the parliament's intereſt. 


behaved with a little more policy, and leis paſſion and heat 


they might have done the King ſignal ſervice. But they ſo 


openly ſhowed, that their delign was to reſtore the king 
without terms, that they obliged the preibyterians to be upon 
their guard, and even to oppoſe them, inſtead of acting 
r with them, as the cavalicrs expected. This paſſion, 
or, if you pleaſe, extreme zeal for the king's ſervice, was 
always the diſtinguiſhing character of that party, and often 
baffled their deſigns. Some of this party, inhabitants of the 
county of Surrey, could not contain themſelves ſo long as 
would have been requiſite for the king's intereſt. Ihey 
aſſembled in great numbers, horſe and foot, and came to 
Weſtminſter, where they preſented a petition to the lords, 
and ancther to the commons, worded in ſuch high and ſtrong 

3 9 | terms, 
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terms, that they ſeem:1 to believe themſelves ſupported by 1648. 
the whole kingdom. They demanded : | 
4% That the king might be reſtored to his due honour, Petition 
« and juſt rights, according to the oaths of allegiance andirom Surrey 


in behalt of 


cc ſupremacy : that he might be forthwith eſtabliſhed in his the Ling. 
ce throne, according to the ſplendor of his anceftors : that May 16. 
« he might for the preſent come to Weſtminſter with ho- r* 
« nour and ſafety, to treat perſonally for compoſing differ 
ec ences: that the free-born ſubjects of England might be 
« governed by the known laws and ſtatutes in force in the 
« kingdom : that the war beginning might be prevented; 
e and that the ordinances for preventing free- quarter, might 
ce be duly executed, and ſpeed made in diſbanding all ar- 
© mies, having their arrears due paid them.“ 

Nothing could be more unſeaſonable than this petition in 
ſuch a juncture, when the buſineſs was to foment the divi- 
ſion between the preſbyterians and independents, whereas 
the petition tended to unite them againſt the royaliſts. The 
lords anſwered, They were now upon the conlideration lid, 
c of the ſettling of the kingdom, and doubted not to fatisfy 1 
ce all.” Whilſt the commons were debating on the petition, —— 
ſome of the Surrey-men * quarrelled with the parliament's 
guard, diſarmed two or three of the ſoldiers, and killed one. 
Whereupon, to hinder them from carrying their violence 
any farther, more horſe and foot were ſent for from the 
Meuſe and Whitehall, who flew and wounded ſeveral, be- 
tore they could be diſperſed. | 

This attempt, and an information brought to the houſe Union be- 
of commons, that ſoldiers were privately lifting in London, ace 
and a plot contriving by the royal party to ruin both parlia- 8 
ment and city, preſbyterians and independents, cauſed the May 20. 
parliament and city to enter into a ſtrict union together. It . 
was equally their intereſt to guard againſt the royaliſts, who * 
hated the city no leſs than the parliament and army, and to Whitelock., 
take meaſures to hinder the execution of the cavaliers defigns. 
Thus the impetuous zeal of the cavaliers was extremely in- 
jurious to the king; whereas had it been well managed, it 
might have procured him great advantages. If they could 


have reſolved to conceal their ſentiments, and ſuffer the 


preſbyterians 


1 They were almoſt drunk, and had 
been animated, as they came through 
Weſtminſter-hall, by ſome of the roy- 
aliſts. The quarrel began, by ſome 
of the countrymens aſking the (guards, 
Why they ttood there to guard a com- 


. 


pany of rogues? meaning the parlia- 
ment. Whitelock, p. 306. Sir T. 


Herbert ſays, Ihe ſoldiers firſt affronted 


the petitioners, becauſe they required 
that the army ſiould be dibanded. 
Mem, P · 51. 7 
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1648, preſbyterians to believe, that their ſole deſign was to deliver 
Gy) the king out of the hands of the independents, and to act 
againſt the army, they would have, doubtleſs, conſiderably 
ſtrengthned their party; and the presbyterians, inſtead of 
hurting, would have aſſiſted them. This was, probably, 
duke Hamilton's project, and theirs, who laboured to pro- 
cure him the command of the Scotch army. But the raſh 
and impetuous zeal of ſome particular perſons, to whom it 
was not thought proper to impart the ſecret, cauſed the 
presbyterians to be as much upon their guard againſt the 

The preſby- Cavaliers, as againſt the independents. So in all the infur- 

3 rections in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, whilſt the Scotch 

royal party, army was expected, the presbyterians were wholly uncon- 
cerned, except in Kent,. where ſome general officers and 
reformados were willing to ingage. But after that diſap- 
pointment, they lay itill, in expectation of the Scots, on 
whoſe aſliſtance they relied very much, though, as I before 
obſerved, without any foundation, | 

They deter- Mean while, the presbyterians were greatly. embaraſled, 

h . The Scotch army was not yet come, and they were in no 

with the leſs danger from the king's ſucceſſes, than from the army's. 

king, on They could therefore join with neither of the parties, with- 
talen out Jabouring their own ruin. The deſigns of all three 

Ons COnNCGl- . . . 

Milos were ſo oppolite, that whichſoever ſhould prevail, the other 
two would be infallibly ruined. The presbyterians therefore 
reſolved at length to take advantage of the army's abſence, 
of the number of their voices in the parliament, and of the 
aſſiſtance of the city, to conclude a peace with the king. 
But in order to this peace, it was neceſſary, the king ſhould 
conſent to three conditions, without which they could not 
re ſolve to be reconciled to him. The firſt was, That the 
militia of the kingdom ſhould, for fuch a number of years, be 
put into the hands of beth houſes. This point having been 
the unmediate cauſe, or at leaſt the pretence of the war, 
they could not depart from it, without evidently ſhowing, 
the war had been undertaken without an abſolute neceſſity, 
which would have rendered them odious to the whole king- 
dom. For to what purpoſe had ſo much blood been ſpilt, 
and ſo much treaſure conſumed, if a peace could be made 
without that ſecurity f Beſides, in neglecting this article, 
they would, as I may fay, have put themſelves, in the king's 
mercy, whom they had mortally oftended. The ſecond 
condition was, 7 Lat the preſbyterian-government ſhould be 
« eftabliſned by autnority of king and parliament.” This condi- 
tion was no leſs neceſlary. It was one of the ſtrongeſt mo- 

ties 
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tives of their undertaking and continuing the war, gyherein 1648. 
they had been crowned with ſucceſs, the advantages of ——v—d 


which they were not diſpoſed to relinquiſh. What would 
they have gained by the war, if by a peace they were to be 
liable again to the jariſdiction of the biſhops and epiſcopal 
, clergy, their mortal enemies? The third condition was, 
© That the king ſhould call in all his proclamations and declara- 
tions againſt the two houſes.” The neceſſity of this condition 
is evident, for the king having declared the members of both 
houſes rebels, they could not treat with him as ſuch, 
without renouncing all their rights and pretenſions. 

The reſolution of treating with the king being taken by 
the leading presbyterians, the queſtion was, to put it in ex- 
ecution. General Fairfax departing from Windſor the 224 
of May, to march into the North, though within tew days 
he was forced to take the Kentiſh rout, the next day the 
common-council of London preſented a petition to both 
houſes of parliament, wherein they ſaid : 


6 That they thankfully acknowledged the favour of the The fon 
<« houſe, in granting their deſires concerning the Tower, 3 
« and militia of London; and in communicating to them ,,,,\ © 


<« ſeveral votes of both houſes of parliament, wherein it was Ruſhworth, 


<« reſolved, not to alter the fundamental government of the 
* kingdom, by king, lords, and commons; to preſerve in- 
« violably the ſolemn league and covenant, and the treaties 
« between the kingdom of England and Scotland; and to 
c be ready to join with the kingdom of Scotland, in the 
c propoſitions agreed upon by both kingdoms. They fur- 
c ther deſired, that the aldermen, the recorder, and the 
<< reſt of their fellow-citizens, then in the Tower, might 
c be diſcharged and reſtored ; and that in proſecution of 
ce their ſaid votes, they would be pleaſed to improve all 
good opportunities in perfecting the ſpeedy ſettlement of 
c the peace of both kingdoms.” 


V 


VII. p. 1125. 


This petition was the firſt ſtep taken by the city of Lon- R mark on 


don, to give the parliament occaſion to endeavour a peace. 
The members, as I ſaid, were for the molt part presbyte- 
rians, and yet the independents prevailed, becauſe they were 
ſupported by the army. So, from the- th of Auguſt 1647, 
to the end of May 1648, the parliament muſt be conſi- 
dered as independent, becauſe the votes were dwected by 
that party. But after the army's removal from London, the 
presbyterians had exerted themſelves, and no longer tearing 
the army, paſſed ſuch votes as were moſt agreeable to their 
intereſt, From that time, therefore, the parliament is not 
Hh2 to 
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1648. to be conſidered as independent, but rather as presbyterian. 
Loy» | his remark is abſolutely neceſſary for underſtanding the 
reaſon of the difference between the proceedings of the par- 
lament of which we are going to ſpeak, and thoſe from the 

th of Auguſt the laſt year. | ! 
The defires Ihe petition above-mentioned being read in both houſes, 


f the ci ; 
da, they ordered the recorder, and all the other priſoners to be 


May 23. releaſed, except the three aldermen, who had been impeached 
| pie in, form, but who nevertheleſs were alſo diſcharged after 
112, 1126 fome days. They farther ordered, that the ſoldiers poſted 
Whitelock, in the Lower to reinforce the garriſon, ſhould return to their 
regiments, : 
3 On the morrow, the commons voted, notwithſtandin 
the king, the oppoſition of the independent members, I hat, after his 
Whitelock. Majeſty's aſſent to the three bills, which ſhould be offered 
88 to him, a treaty ſhould be had with him upon the reſt of 
F. the propoſitions preſented to him at Hampton- court. Theſe 
three bills were for ſettling the militia, the presbyterian- 
government, and recalling all his declarations againſt the 
' two houſes. "Theſe bills were ready the 3oth of May, and 
22 ſent to the lords for their concurrence. The ſame *. the 
guard the general having drawn out the troops that were in the Tower, 
perliament. at Whitehall, and the Meuſe, to employ them in his expe- 
1d. P. 1732. qition againſt the Kentiſh- men, the houſe empowered the 
militia of London, to ſend guards to the parliament, from 
time to time as occaſion ſhould require. 
Proceed'ngs "The presbyterians were very much at ceaſe, ſince they 
Fanden were no longer checked by the But they ſtill want- 
la mean 00 ger checked by the army. But they want 
unite with ed one thing, of which they reſolved to take care. Whilſt 
Scotland. the two houſes were governed by the independents, the Scots 
thought to have cauſe to complain, and on that pretence 
they were levying an army to march into England. For 
this reaſon; the parliament, now become presbyterian, be- 
lieved it neceflary to remove all occaſion of complaint, by 
giving them ſatisfaction, and to ſhow, they meant to pro- 
ceed in a different manner from what they had done, whilſt 
on 2. checked by the independents. "They now declared, they 
„P. 1132. | Lg Yu 
intended to maintam the covenant, and the treaties between 
the two kingdoms ; and to convince the Scots, the houſe of 
commons voted, that the three bills to be preſented to his 
majeſty, ſhauld be communicated to the parliament of Scot- 
land for their approbation. It is eaſy to perceive, that the 
aim of the two houſes was to ſecure the aſſiſtance of Scot- 
land, and indeed it ſeems to have been Scotland's intereſt to 


unite with the parliament of England, lince it was become. 


presbyterian- 


— — 
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presbyterian. But, as I obſerved, thoſe by whom the par- 1648. 
liament of Scotland was then managed, fought not ſo much Wynne 
the good of the kingdom, as the king's advantage ; but of 

this the parliament of England was yet ignorant, or perhaps 

would hardly believe it. There was moreover in the fore- 
mentioned refolution, one great inconvenience, namely, Joſs 

of time. It was the preſbyterians intereſt to haſten the 

treaty with the king, whillt the event of what was preparing, 

was yet doubtful. But on the contrary, delay was advan- 
tageous to the independents, who, as will hereafter appear, 

failed not to uſe that method to break their enemies meaſures. 

The next day, the commons ordered, that the eleven The accuſed 
members of their houſe, and the ſeven peers accuſed by the 3 are 
army, ſhould be fully diſcharged, and Glyn * member for 8 
Weſtminſter, who had been expelled, was received into the Rebeoorth, 
houſe. I. p. 

As the two houſes perceived, that the ſeveral inſurrections . 
in the kingdom were wholly in favour of the king, they to raiſe 
prohibited, on pain of death, to take up arms without their forces. 
authority, They imagined to have no farther occaſion for Wäitefek. 
ſuch friends to defend them againſt the independents, Mean Ruſtworth, 
while, as they had no army to protect their adherents againſt VI. p. 138. 
the attempts of the cavaliers, it was moved to raiſe forces, 
and oblige the officers to take the covenant. But after ſome p. 1162. 
debates, this laſt point was ordered to be laid aſide for the 
preſent. It was alſo propoſed to remove the king to Wind- 
ſor. But nothing was determined. Probably, the houſe 
knew not how to compel Hammond, in caſe he retuſed to 
deliver the king. 

Though the vote to preſent the three bills to the Kingp. 1164. 
paſſed the 2d of June, it was the 26th before the two houſes 
appointed a committee to debate upon the manner and place 
of treaty with the king, and their report was made the 39th, 

In the mean time, the lord- mayor, aldermen, and common- P. 1179. 
council of London, preſented a petition to the two houles, 
defiring, 

That a perſonal treaty might be obtained betwixt his Petition 
* majeſty and both houſes, in the eity of London, or ſome fan 2 
other convenient place. nal treaty 

That the Scots might be invited to the treaty. That, with the 
* ſo according to the duty of their allegiance, proteſtation, fs. 

„ folemn league and covenant, his majeſty's royal perſon, Ruthwortu,. 
+ honour, and eſtate, might be preſerved, the power and VII. p. 2167. 


_ 40 „ 12 * 
H h 3 privilege 
Recorder of London. He was petition preſented that day by the 


diſcharged the 234 of May, upon the commun-c0nciiy 


Reer 


1648. „ privilege of parliament maintained, the juſt rights and 
— fberties of the ſubjects reſtored, religion, and govern- 
«© ment of the church in purity eſtabliſhed, all differences 
« might be the better compoſed, and a firm and laſting 
& peace concluded, Ge.” 
i, 768, To this it was anſweted by both houſes, that they were 
eser now employed in conſiderations of peace, and doubted not 
III. p. 139. but what they had done, and ſhould do therein, would be 
ſatisfactory to the city of London, and all others, that de- 
ſrred to fee the troubles of the kingdom ended in a ſafe and 
juſt peace. . a 
Id report of the committee appointed to conſider of a 
perſonal treaty with the king, was: 
Report of „ 1, That the vote of the 3d of January 1647, forbid- 
„ nn“ ding any addreſſes to be made to, or received from his 
vi the king.“ Majelty, ſhould be made null. 
Rnſhworth, 6 2, "That the three propoſitions ſent into the kingdom 
VII. p.4270- 6 of Scotland, and to be preſented to his majeſty before. a 
ce perſonal treaty be had, ſhould not be inſiſted upon. 
3. 1 hat his majeſty be removed to ſome of his houſes 
„ within ten miles of London.” 
The lords Ihe ſame day, the lords acquainted the commons, that 
«tre the they approved of the propoſitions reported by the committee, 
wr to inag and defired their concurrence. But the commons were not 
uron the ſo expeditious as the lords. They could not reſolve to begin 
three bills. a negotiation with the king, without being firſt ſecure of 


* 
8 5 the three conditions which were to be the foundation of the 
mon: refuſe peace. I have already mentioned the reaſons. Mean while, 
it. both houſes continuing in their reſpective opinions, it was 
almoſt a month before the diſpute was ended. 
The lo:ds The lords urged, at a conference, that the three bil! 


r-aions. fhould not be inſiſted on. 1. That there may be no delay 

3 in the thing, a ſpeedy perſonal treaty being ſo much deſired 
VII. b. 1188. and petitioned for. 2. Becauſe it is the deſire of the parlia- 

ment of Scotland. 3. The agreement upon the treaty will 

be the more authentick. 4. It is probable, the king, han: 

1 ing no“ army in being, will condeſcend to that Which 4 
Un brickge and Oxford he reſuſed. 5; It is not the way 0i 

treaty to confirm any particular, before all is agreed, eſpe- 

_ cially" thoſe gf moſt concernment, and which will be chicl; 


inliſteii ußon. 


The com- i. 0 7 
e Ir net London is ſo great, that if the king grants 1 


a « the militia before he cies, there will be no ſafety for 


G@# * &S 


P. o. tnc parliament, nor is the treaty zhke to proceed; ful 


* * * 
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* many will endeavour to bring in the king without any 1648. 

agreement, and even with deitruction to the parliament. r 

2. If the preſbyterian- government be not decreed, all 

| things will grow into confuſion in the churches, and the 

preſent miniſters be great ſufterers. 3. If the declarations 

be not recalled, the parliament is not in capacity to 

treat, having been declared rebels and traitors, and no 

parliament, but a pretended one, which was never done 

by any of the kings of England. And whereas it may be 

objected, theſe things need debate; it is. anſwered, the 

king is not ignorant of the full demand of theſe particu- 

lars, they having been over and over preſented to him; 

e and to the two firſt he hath declared a willingneſs ; nor 

yet is he oblized to paſs them as bills, unleſs all other 

things are agreed upon; and if no agreement, (he being 

at liberty) a new war is like to enſue.” RY 

To theſe reaſons the lords replied, «That they could The lords 

not imagine, nor was it probadle, that the party about 11, 

London who had petitionet for a treaty, would put it on 

Co to the diſadvantage of the parliament. 2. They did not 
apprehend any prejudice to the parliament's party during 

1 ** the treaty. 3. His majeſty had declared, he would con- 

ſent to all together ; and not to any before all was agreed, 

And that in caſe there were no agreement, they were in 

1 < ſtate as before.“ 

f The commons being by no means ſatisfied with theſe rea- The com- 

e ſons anſwered 1, «+ There was no doubt but thoſe in the en By 

„ parts about London, would put forward the treaty, to 

JS the diſadvantage of the parliament and kingdom; being 

* ſuch who had not only petitioned the re-eſtabliſhment ot 

the king without conditions, but had taken up arms, and 

were now in arms for no leſs (as they fay at Colcheſter) 

than to cudgel the parliament into a treaty. + 2. For his 

majeſty's ſaying, he would not paſs any before all were 

agreed; it ſeems not; for he pretends to be willing to 

paſs theſe only upon conditions, or in any way, as that 

„ de facto, he will; and de jure, the power ſhall. be de- 


cc 
(e 
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| e clared in him; which were, for the parliament to part 

be „with that, which will be their irreparable loſs and de- 
7 ( ſtruction. And belides, as to ſecurity, what appears, 
T unleſs the grant of theſe propoſitions? For it is ſuppoſed 
vin 5 the treaty will be in or near London. And what 1s ſaid, 
nr © how his majeſty ſhall be? Who ſhall be with him? How 
{oi | H h 4 ce the 


1 By a member, for this was a free conference. Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 
13 WE 2402, 
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1648. „ the diſaffected ſhall be ordered? Moreover if this be not, 


= — + why may not things ſettled by law be revived ? Epiſco- 
„ pacy again ſet on foot? All the miniſters turned out for 
« fcandal re-enter ? Others of honelt life put to ſeek their 
„ livings ? How then, in caſe no accord be made, can it 
«© be thought that the parliament will be in ſtate as before?“ 

The time This diſpute held till the 28th of July, the independent 

pany 1 members heartily joining with the preſpyterians in whatever 

the indepen- could retard or obſtruct the treaty. But it was not upon 
mo contri= this point only that they endeavoured to ſpend the time to 

b. 12-6. no purpoſe. 

Another de- Whilſt the conteſt between the two houſes {till laſted, 

lay upon the the city of London having preſented a petition, declaring, 

— tang they did concur with the deſire of a perſona] treaty con- 

London, tained in another petition of the military officers, it was or- 

16. p. 1186, dered that a committee of parliament, and another of the 

Clarendon, : . 

III. p. 130. Smmon- council ſhould meet together and examine the af- 
fair. In the frequent conferences between theſe commit- 
tees, the independents uſed ſeveral artifices to prolong mat- 
ters. The preſbyterians concurred with them in the ſame 
deſign, for, as I ſaid, they were againſt treating with the 
king before he had conſented to the three bills. Ihe com- 
mittee of parliament put ſeveral queſtions to the committee 
of the common-council, which theſe were not prepared to 
anſwer; and as they had no inſtructions about them, they 
were forced to deſire time to conſult thoſe by whom they 

were appointed. By that means the conferences were mul- 
tiplied without any thing done, for no ſooner. was one de- 
mand anſwered, but another was made, and ſo the time 
paſſed in vain. 

Th-com- At laſt, the common- council perceiving, theſe queſtions 

mon com! were deſigned. only to amuſe them, ordered it to be declared 

t.1co the to the committee of parliament, that it was the deſire of the 
han cut city, that ia. treaty ſhould be entered into with all expedi- 
bn. 1, tion. They ordered likewiſe, that the engagement laſt 

VII. b. 1137, year, to guard the king and parliament againſt all force, 
which had brought the army to London, ſhould, be ſub- 
ſcribed by all the inhabitants, either by calling them toge- 

ther, or by carrying it from houſe. to houſe to be ſigned. 

P. 119% They were not contented with this; for they ſo managed, 

that the watermen and others preſented alſo petitions, that 

the perſonal i treaty might be haſtened. In ſhort, they plainly 
| ſnowod, vchat they could not obtain by fair means, they 

The com- would haverby. force.  Whereupon major- general Skippon 


mons orde OS 7 ; 
Simons Was prWately ordered by the commons, to liſt ſoldiers in the 
raile forces. 3 city; 
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city, and be ready to guard the parliament in caſe of any 
violence. The common-council complained of theſe levies 
which were making in the city, without the privity of the 
committee of militia, But the houſe approved of them, 
under colour the city was in danger from the cavaliers, 
Nay, they imparted to the common-council, certain inter- 
cepted letters, in one of which was incloſed a declaration 
from the prince of Wales. Another was writ from London 
to one at Edinburgh, intimating that the king's party was 
very powerful in London : that there was no danger from 
any but Skippon, who was raiſing troops; but however 
they were nothing in compariſon of thoſe who were ſecretly 
lifted for the king. That it ſhould be ſo ordered, that Skip- 
pon ſhould ſoon be deprived of his poſt, and expelled the 


City. | 
it is certain, in the preſent ſituation of affairs, the roy- Several 


aliſts conceived great hopes. Nay, many cavaliers ſcrupled 
not to paſs for preſbyterians, and mixed with them, to 
ſtrengthen the party of thoſe who intended to force the par- 
liament to a peace, Hence aroſe the conteſt between the 
commons and the city of London. —_— the preſbyte- 
rians many were apprehenſive, that by a too long delay, the 


opportunity of treating advantageouſly with the king would 


be loſt. They flattered themſelves, that in ſuch a juncture, 
the king would refuſe nothing of what ſhould be deſired, 
and they did not ſee the neceſſity of loſing time in requiring 
things beforehand, which in their opinion could not but be 
granted in a treaty. This opinion, entertained by the lords 
and common-council of London, was ſolely founded in a 
falſe imagination, that the king could not but think himſelf 
loft, if the Scotch army ſhould once enter England, and 
conſequently would grant every thing, in ſo deſperate a caſe; 
wherein they were much miſtaken, as we have ſeen. But 
the commons ſtill inſiſted upon the three bills, as abſolutel 

neceflary for the ſechrity of the kingdom. Whilſt the may 


byterians thus differed among themſelves, the time paſſed 


away without any effectual endeavours for a peace. The 
blockade of Colcheſter was juſt at an end ; Cromwell was 
upon the point of finiſhing the ſiege of Pembroke Caſtle, 
and going to join Lambert; and Fairfax, after the taking 
of Colcheſter, was about to come oncꝗ more and awe the 
parliament. Beſides, the king's party was daily increafing 
in the north, where Langdale, whoſe forces were now above 
tour thouſand, was preparing to join duke Hamilton. 5 


VII. p. 1208. 
— 14210. 


White lock, 


the preſby- 
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The city 
complains 
of it. 

The houſe 
tries to ap- 
peaſe them. 
Ruſhworth, 


p. 316, 324. 
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1648. The affairs of England were then in a terrible confuſion, 
The wiſeſt and moſt experienced could not form any proba- 
The uncer- ble conjecture on what-was to happen, each of the parties 

tain fate of having almoſt equal reaſon both to hope and to fear. 
July. Indeed, the independents were no longer maſters in the 
ntereſts of parliament, but were however ſufficiently numerous to ob- 
perky " {trut, by ſundry artifices, or at leaſt to retard the peace, 
or prolong the negotiation. Moreover they were ſupported. 
by three armies, which, though remote from London, in- 
ſpired their enemies with terror. Nevertherleſs they ſaw, 
it was intended to take advantage of the abſence of theſe ar- 
mies to conclude a peace with the king, which could not 
but ruin them, if made before their forces were rejoined. 
They knew themſelves to be equally hated by the Scots, the 
preſbyterians, and the royaliſts. They were therefore in 
danger that theſe three parties would unite againſt them, as 
indeed it was projected, and then the independents would 
have been too weak to reſiſt ſoa many enemies at once. It 
was therefore their intereſt to hinder that union as much as 
poſſible, till the events of the war which was going to re- 
Kindle, ſhould unravel the affairs of the kingdom. They 
confided much in Cromwell's valour and capacity, and im- 
patiently expected, that the end of the ſiege he had under- 
taken, would enable him to join Lambert in the north, and 

oppole the Scots, who were ready to enter England. 
Error of the The preſbyterians had no army at all. Their whole re- 
 preibyte- Hance was on the city of London: but there leaders were 
1 885 extremely troubled to ſee the magiſtrates purſuing wrong 
methods, whether by the artifices of the cavaliers, or by a 
too earneſt deſire of peace. They hoped however, the king, 
in his preſent circumſtances, would immediately grant their 
demands, in order to free himſelf out of the hands of the in- 
dependents, and unite the whole kingdom againſt them. 
But they built upon no ſolid foundation. Had there been a 
22 at the time I am ſpeaking of, the king, who knew 
the Scotch army was not deſigned againſt him, would have 
granted at molt but what he was obliged to by his treaty 
with the Scotch commiſſioners, which would not have becn 
155 to content the preſbyterians, as the ſequel will 
OW. | 

Refuge of As for the royaliſts, the leading men being informed of 
the king's duke Hamilton's intentions, they muſt have entertained 
* great hopes. They flattered themſelves, that the Scots and 
preſbyterjans would equally aſſiſt in delivering the king from 
captivity, and that when he ſhould be free, and the inde- 


pendent 
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pendent party ſubdued, he would be able to withſtand the 


preſbyterians and renew the war, in caſe unreaſonable terms 


were inſiſted upon. They ſaw however with great concern 
their deſigns ruined in Kent, in Eſſex, and by the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of the earl of Holland's and duke of Buckingham's at- 
tempt. Certainly they were in an ill ſituation, between 
the preſpyterians and the independents, what hopes ſoever 
they had entertained of deceiving the preſbyterians, and in- 
gaging them to ſerve the king, under colour of acting 
againſt the independents. 'T heir whole refuge therefore lay 
in the progreſs to be made by duke Hamilton and Langdale, 
and in the expectation of inducing the city to force the par- 
liament to conclude a haſty peace to the king's advantage. 
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At laſt the fo long expected army of Scotland entered Duke Ha- 


England, as hath been ſaid, about the beginning of July. milton's be- 


haviour 


When the raiſing it was reſolved, it was deſigned againſt 


when he en- 


the parliament of England, then under the direCtion of the tered Eng- 


army and independents. But when the Scots came into 
England, the face of affairs was changed and the parliament 
not only become preſbyterian, but had taken ſeveral ſteps to 
ſhow, they intended to preſerve an union and good corre- 
ſpondence between the two kingdoms. Mean while, though 
the committee of the parliament of Scotland was not igno- 
rant of what paſled in England, they had not given new in- 
itructions to duke Hamilton, or expreſſed any deſire to join 
with the parliament, now freed from the dominion of the 
army. Thus duke Hamilton entered England as enemy to 
the parliament, ſince there was no alteration in his orders. 
He pretended, indeed, a deſign to maintain the covenant. 
But the parliament had alſo declared, they had the fame in- 
tention. What then could hinder the duke from making 
ſome advances to the parliament, to demonſtrate, he was 
ſent into England to promote that deſign? At leaſt, when 
he entered a foreign kingdom with an army, he ſhôuld, one 
would think, have publiſhed a manifeſto to declare the in- 
tentions of his maſters. - But he only writ to major-general 
Lambert, „That the committee of the *titates of -parlia- 
« ment had commanded him to enter England with an 
c army, for maintaining the covenant, ſettling religion, de- 
&« liycring the king from his baſe impriſonment, freeing the 
& parliament from the conſtraints put upon them, diſband- 


* 


4e the intolerable taxes and quarter which they had 15 long 


„ groaned under, and for procuring a ſolemn peace and 
e firm union betwixt the kingdoms under his majeſty's go- 
3 & vernment.“ 


land. 


He writes to 


Lambert, 
Yuſhworth, 


VII. p. 1 194. 


nitelock, 
p. 341. 


*** . 


„ ing the armies, 5 the ſubjects might be free from 
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1648. vernment,” But if what paſſed before be conſidered, it 

ill be eaſy to perceive, this army was deſigned to reſtore 
the king without conditions, or at leaſt upon terms ve 
different from thoſe that were pretended to be laid on him. 
Though I have touched upon this ſubject in ſeveral places, 
I believe it will not be amiſs briefly to ſum up the reaſons, 
which invincibly prove that the Scotch army was ſolely in- 
tended for the king's ſervice. 

Proofs of the I. The Scotch commiſſioners had treated with the king 

_ w_ without being authorized by their parliament. 'T hey had 

defend for treated for the affairs of England without receiving any 

che king's power from the Engliſh. 

ſervice. 2. They had engaged to endeayour to reſtore the king to 
the throne of England, without any other condition than 
the confirmation of the preſbyterian- government for only 
three years. As for the covenant, they had indeed obliged 
the king to promiſe, he would confirm it, for the ſecurity 
of thoſe who had taken it; that is, that they might not be 
proſecuted on that account: but with full liberty to every 
one not to ſubſcribe it. They had engaged to maintain the 
rights of the king and crown with reſpect to the militia, the 
great-feal, nomination to offices, choice of privy-counſellors, 
negative voice in the parliament. Moreover, they had con- 
cealed the contents of the treaty from the leading preſbyte- 
rians, and at the ſame time communicated them. to the 
king's principal friends. 

3- Theſe fame commiſſioners had engaged Sir Marma- 
duke Langdale and Sir Philip Muſgrave to raiſe forces for 
the king and ſeize Berwick and Carliſle. 

Clarendon, 4. Theſe two gentlemen had repaired to Edinburgh, 

31. 7. 98. where they had often conferred with duke Hamilton and 

others of the king's party, and when the commiſſioners of 

England complained: of their being ſuffered at Edinburgh, 

they were only concealed, and the conferences with them 
continued. 

5. Duke Hamilton, before his departure from London, 
had declared, he would do the king ſignal ſervice, and this 
duke was placed at the head of the army. | 

6. The ſame duke had entered into an engagement with 
Langdale, that as ſoon as the Scotch army was in England, 
there ſhould be no more mention of the covenant, and all 
the king's friends ſhould be received into the army without 
diſtinction. It is true, he was afterwards reſtrained by a 
decree of the parliament of Scotland. But he found means 
to evade it, by cauſing Langdale to march one day 1 

| im, 
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him, as if Langdale had not acted by his orders. But the 1648. 
. plainly appeared, when he was defeated by Crom 
well. 
7. The parliament of Scotland was called by the credit 
of duke Hamilton and the commiſſioners who had treated 
with the king, and the members were elected by the cabals 
of the ſame party. 
8. When the levying an army came to be debated in the 
parliament, it was ſtrongly oppoſed, as well by ſeveral lords, 
as by the general - aſſembly of the kirk. It was ſolidly proved, 
that at leaſt the grounds of the war ought to be declared be- 
fore it was reſolved. Proteſtations were alſo made againſt 
it; but they were evaded, of which there can be no other 
reaſon given, but that the army was deſigned for the king's 
ſervice, though it was not thought proper to declare it. 
9. Finally, when the duke had entered England, he took 
not the leaſt ſtep to intimate he was come to ſupport the 
preſbyterian party. Inſtead of marching directly to London, 
whilſt Cromwell was at a diſtance, though he might be 
ſure the parliament and city were very deſirous to join him, 
he ſpent above a month in the northern counties without 
any neceſſity. This conduct therefore ſhows, his deſign was 
not to aſſiſt the preſbyterians, though he intended to act 
againſt the independents. 
What has been ſaid clearly proves, the Scotch army came 
into England with deſign to reſtore the king without terms, 
under colour of delivering him from the independents. It is July 14. 
no wonder, that the parliament, where the king had few 13 


2 II. p. 1190 
friends, ſhould declare this army enemies of the kingdom, 1198. ts 


D 

as ſoon as their entrance was known. Nevertheleſs, as the 
preſbyterians were yet perſuaded, the Scots were come to 
ſupport them, it was with great ſtruggle that this declara- 
tion paſſed the houſe of commons. Ninety preſbyterian 
members oppoſed it to the utmoſt of their power, ſo far 
were they from imagining, the Scots had taken up arms for 
the king's intereſt, But it was not long before they were 
undeceived. | £ 

The 28th of July the commons agreed at laſt, that the The inde. 
king ſhould be treated with upon the Hampton-Court pro- 2 re- 
poſitions, without being obliged to ſign the three bills be- — 1 
fore mentioned. In all likelihood the preſpyterians were at ſundry arti- 
length ſenſible, that by deferring the treaty, they were la- pie A 
bouring for the independents, who ſought only to waſte the WHA . 

time, till Cromwell, who was in the midſt of his march, Ludlow. 
| Thould have joined Lambert. But it was not poſſible to ad- 1. P. 252, 
£ gh Vance * 
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1648. vance fo far as would have been neceſſary to finiſh or even 


begin the. treaty, before the revolution cauſed by duke Ha- 


milton's defeat, The formalities which muſt be obſerved 
in a parliament, ſeveral unexpected affairs, the arrival of 
the prince of Wales .before Yarmouth, and afterwards in 
the Thames, afforded the independent members frequent 
occaſions to prolong the treaty. On all theſe occaſions, 
they affected to make tedious ſpeeches, which waſted many 
days ſitting. When they ſaw it was not in their power to 
ſet aſide the treaty, or oblige the houſe to inſiſt upon the 
three bills, they feigned to conſent freely to the negotiation : 


Ruſhworth, but withal, perpetually found means to delay it. In a word, 


VII-P-1127-to know what were the fruits of theſe artifices, it need only 
1206, 1266 


be conſidered, that the commons firſt reſolution to treat with 
the king was on the 24th of May; but they did not deſiſt 
from the three bills till the 28th of July ; that it was the 
18th of September before the negotiation began, and conſe- 
quently the affair held four months, without reckoning, the 
time ſpent in the treaty. So, before the conferences began, 
Cromwell had defeated duke Hamilton, and was marching 
into Scotland to hinder the Scots from returning to diſturb 
England. On the other hand, general Fairfax having taken 
Colcheſter, was poſted with his army within twenty mules 
of London to awe the parliament. It is therefore certain, 
when the negotiation begun, affairs were far from being in 
the ſame ſtate as when the treaty was reſolved. The good 
ſucceſs of the army made the preſbyterians more timorous, 
and the independents more bold. But on the other fide, the 
king, loſing all hopes of aſſiſtance both from the Scots and 
the royaliſts, found himſelf indifpenſably obliged to yield in 
a treaty what he would never have granted, if the face ot 
his affairs had not been changed. Iheſe are conſiderations 
which I thought requiſite, before I proceeded to what paſſed 
the five laſt months of the year 1648. 
The king's Since the commons had conſented to treat with the king, 
3 without obliging him to ſign the three bills, five days more 
8 wes had paſſed before the manner, place, and time of the treaty 
1214, 1216, could be ſettled 7, Ihe king required that all perſons might 
3224 have acceſs to him as when at Hampton-Court : that th: 
Scots ſhould be invited to aſſiſt at the treaty, and appointe 
Avg. 14. the town of Newport in the ifle of Wight for the place oi 
Wülteßek. Conference, Ihe commiſhoners who had been ſent to him, 
Heata, 


treat with the King in the Iſle of the votes of the two houſes, + 
Wight; . and the earl of MidJle{.v, Sir Ruſhworth, Tom, VII. 


John Hipreſley, and Mr, Bulklry, ere 1216. 


| * havin: 
1 Both houſes agreed, Auguſt 2, to ſent, Auguſt 4, to his majeſty, wi 
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having reported his - deſires to the houſes, the lords, who 1648. 
were willing to diſpatch the affair, two days after paſſed the Cn, 
following votes: 2 
6 1. That the votes of both houſes of parliament, againſt The votes of 
8 


< no farther addreſſes and application to his majeſty, be re- the lords 


« called. | 8 
& 2, That ſuch perſons as his majeſty ſhall ſend for, as Ruſhworth, 


ce of neceſſary uſe to him in the treaty, be admitted to wait VII. p. 1229. 
« on him: and that his majeſty be in the ſame eſtate of — 
« freedom, as he was laſt in at -Hampton- court. | 

«© 3. That ſuch ſervants as his majeſty ſhall appoint, b 


cc ſent to wait on him. 


„ 4. That the place for the treaty be in Newport, in the 
« Iſle of Wight. 
«© 5. That the Scots be invited to treat with his majeſty. 
„ 6, That his majeſty be admitted to invite them. 
& +7, That the inſtructions given from both houſes of 
„ parliament, to colonel] Hammond governor of the Iſle of 
« Wight, be recalled. | 
&« 8, That hve lords and ten commoners be choſen com- 
% miſſioners, to treat with the king. | 
g. That it be referred to the committee of lords and 
“ commons for peace, to prepare all things in readineſs for 
the ſpeeding of the treaty.” 
Theſe votes being ſent to the commons, they did not 
think proper to paſs them without ſome amendments. - 
&« The firſt was admitted. , | 
&« As to the ſecond, the commons ordered, That his ma- The com- 
ce jeſty ſhould be deſired to fend to the houſes the names mons re. 
& of ſuch perſons as he ſhould conceive to be of neceſſary erg 
te uſe about him during the treaty; they not being perſons R«Mworth, 
ce excepted againſt by both houſes of parliament from par- VII. p. 1230. 
« don, or that were then under reſtraint, or in actual wars 
e againſt the parliament by ſea or land; or in ſuch num- 
« bers, as might draw any juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion ; and that 
his majeſty ſhould be in the ſame freedom, honour, and 
% ſafety, as he was in when he was at Hampton-court, 
«© Upon the third, they concurred in the vote for his ma- 
46 jeſty's attendants, provided they were ſuch as were not 
in any of the former qualihcations. _ | 
„The fourth was approved of. | 
&« As to the fifth and fixth, the queſtion, Whether the 
Scots ſhould be invited by the parliament, to tend .com- 
miſſioners to treat with his maſeſty upon the propolitions 
e preſented to him at Hawpton-court, it was carried in the 
negative. 
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"oe adviſe with him concerning the affairs o 


ra diſh 
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Inſtructions The — the commons on new A to 
10 colonel CO lonel Hammond, vix. N Rr 

— — That the king be — to yr at and be i in the 
—— fame condition and freedom there, as he was at Hamp- 
| VILp.1236. * ton-court! nin ae doo Goes 

Whitclock, .__ 64...-Ebat,no-perſon in theft exception, out of mercy, 
| nor under reſtraints of the parliament, nor of. late actu- 
| Z admitted to the 
| cc aan as 

| & no perſon that hath been in e the 


| 


<< parliament, Sc. or of whom there is juſt cauſe of ſuſpi- 
| . or tower in the Iſle of 

| | Ms — — Y he 
« hat. mouperſan.efy any aforeen. nation be admitted to 

« come into the ſame. iſle, without leave of the parliament. 
If the kingdom of Scotland ſend any to treat with his 
< majeſty, they ſhall. have a paſs from both houſes, and be 
4 admitted. I 
That his majeſty paſs his royal word, not to go out of 
the. iſland during the treaty, nor twenty-eight days after, 
e without the — of both houſes of parliament.” 

The dcſeat © © Dhezinextn day, advice Was brought. of duke Hamilton's 


— — — 


ot the Scots defeat. The independents thence hoped, they ſhould hinder 


puts no ftop thecconigluſfion of the treaty x, and the preſbyterians, that 


to the treaty. 


Auzuit 23, the king would grant every thing, ſince = had. loſt the aſ- 
Ruſworth, ſiſtative; be depended upon, and; was without any reſource. 
Ib.. 57, Thus, this event, though of the greateſt i importance, cauſed 


Clarendon, 


III. P. 141, no alteration inn the di ſpoſi of the parties to treat. A 
| ; fewdays-after they received wa o the taking of Col- 

| | cheſte r. inn e rocky a ogy + 2 . 
| A The 
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1 Cromwell writ to his Fee furt zee 155 and con- 
That it, would be a perpetua igno- jute che cont AT in that 
mii to the parliament, if they ſnould 4 Clarendon, - Tom. 3. P. 
| | tecede from their former vote of, No 141, 
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It was not only upon this point, but veal others, where ſlr 


difficulties occurred, that they were forced to ſend 

to the king. It ſuffices to ſay, that the parliament's com- 1243, 124% 

2 not from London for Newport, till the p. 12623 
13th of September, and the conferences began not till this 1266. 


18th. It was agreed, they ſhould continue fort 
Whilſt preparations were making for the tr — 2 


of Wales, who lay in the Downs — ſent a let 
ws ker atom, —— 
greſs made as to a perſonal treaty, and farther expreſſed his 


defire, 


6 1 ſhould be in ſuck place and man- ger Res, 
„ nef, as with the honour, freedom, and wake wee 


« ſafety. of his —— his father; ſo that the agreemertt lords. 
might not be blemiſhed with any face of reſtraint: 2. —— 
c That the tr might be between the ki and his twyo VII. p. 1229; 
<« kingdoms of ad and Solan. 2. That during the 
© treaty, there ſhould be a tion of arms. 4. 
« That a moderate ſublitence, during the treaty, might 
© be agreed upon, for all armies and forces then on foot, 
c and 7 the Scots army in England: 5. That a 
© courſe might be taken to content him, and his ſhips in' 
© the Downs, with money and proviſion.“ 

It does not appear, the lords took any notice of this let- 
ter, and the rather, as the prince made no mention, that it 
ſhould; be communicated to the commons. 

The fame day the lords received the letter; a petition was Petition 
poo to both houſes from the common-council of Lon- — 


common 
don, deſiring 5 council. 


« 1: That the king's majeſty might be free fee reſttaia Kia 
* 2. Invited to a treaty. 

. 3. That all acts of hoſtility by ſea and land, might, by 

* command of king and parliament, ceaſe. 

4 4, That the government of the church might be ſettled 


5. That diſtreſſed Ireland might be relieved. 
6e 8. The people of England, by diſbanding all armies. 


| © eaſed; the liberty of the ſubjects reſtored ; the laws of the 
; « land eſtabliſhed. 


© 7: The members of both houſes enjoined to attend the 


| os hole fe as ſervice of the kingdom. 
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iar ontionnce right he equally 


n 9. Speedy confidetation had of the cbfidiftör of fuch 


1914! merchants, whoſe" ſhips" and goods were 5 thoſe 
«with the prince; "and that'ſomne expedient migh HY thc ht 
of, fof diſcharge of all Hips, that Tea bene To ed.” 
Agather || 2E10 Thewveformado-officers prefented the ſame me tion 
from the of the like import; praying moreover, that all officers and 
eee boldfers (without exceptio — 98 might be paid their Arrears. 
a. he commons returned in anfwer to Me cotmmon-council 
Aniwer to of London, that it was their intention to treat with the king, 
1 1 that they had acquainted his majeſty with it, and that there 
was no room to queſtion but-that me king was in the ſame 
diſpoſition. Then they communicated to the council the 
votes that were paſſed in the houſe on that occaſion, 
The inde- - All this paſſed before the defeat of the Scotch army." But 
ae after che news of that great event, and the taking of Col. 
gin eo une cheſter, the independents: in and about London, who had 
been quiet ſince the removal of the army and before any de- 
They pr ſent ciſion, began to hold up their heads. The 11th of Sep- 
bag non. tember, two days before the departure of the commiſſioners 
Nan for the Iſle of Wight, they preſented a n to the par- 
VII. r. 12 57. lament, ſubſcribed by ſeveral thouſands, ope 4 complaining 
Whuelcck, of the commons proceedings, which, they-faid, flowed from 
„ corruption of moſt of the members. They alſo gave 
them the reaſons, why they firſt aſſiſted them in this war 
with their perſons and purſes, and let them know, they ex- 
pected other ways from them chan a treaty with the king, 
and particularly, 
4 1. That they 1 make good the ſupremacy of the 
6 people from all pretences of negative voices either 1 in the 
King ot lords. 
2. That they would have made laws for election of 
we? repreſentatives yearly, and of courſe, without writ or, ſum- 

« mons. | 1 7] 
ee 3. That their time of fitting exceed not forty or fifty 
days at the moſt, and*to have fixed an expreſſed time for 
Ms 7s ending of this preſent parliament. 

4. That they would have exempted matters of religion 
= 112 God's worſhip fronr the: compulſive or” reſtrictive 
<< power, of any authority. 

| That none be forced or preſſed Ie th war, 

8 rg? 6. "That they would have 2215 both kings, queens, 
* ee dukes, earls, lords, and all Large? alike yan 
"+" every law of the land, 
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ut upon two or more ſufficient known witneſſes... 


„8. That none be examined againſt themſelves, nor be 


. puniſhed for doing of that, againſt which,no law hath 


been provided. 


cc 
cc 


_ 9- That the proceedings in law be abbreviated, miti- 


| Eat And made certain, the charge thereof in all parti- 
culars, - 


. 


4 10. That all trade and merchandizing be made free from 


tc 
cc 


. 


al. moogpbizing and engrofling, by companies or othet- 
| N 2 5 tis 1 5 6 a | | 
& 11, That the exciſe and all kind of taxes, except ſub- 


ſidies, be taken of. 


„ 12. That you would have laid open all late incloſures 


QA TI At 5 
e of fens, and other commons, or have encloſed them only 


cc 


K 
(c 


or chiefly to the benefit of the poor. 
©. 13. That they would have conſidered the any: thou- 
ſands that are ruined by perpetual impriſonment for debt, 
and provided to their enlargement. 38 


214. Faye ordered ſome effectual courſe to keep people 
from begging and beggary, in fo fruitful a nation, as thro 


cc 
ec 
Cc 


cc 
* 
cc 


"74 
cc 
* 


God's bleſſing this is. 2 

4 15. That they would have proportioned puniſhments 
more equal to offences, that ſo mens lives and eſtates 
might not be forfeited upon trivial and flight occaſions. 

&« 16. Have removed the tedious burthen of tithes, ſatis- 
fying all impropriators, and providing a more equal way 
of maintenance for our poor miniſter s. 3 

& 17. Have raiſed a ſtock of money out of confiſcated 
eſtates, for payment of thoſe who contributed: voluntarily 
above their abilities, before thoſe that diſburſed out of 
their ſuperfluities. 9 


18. Bound themſelves and all future parliaments from 


(c 
. 


e 


aboliſhing propriety, levelling mens eſtates, or making all 
things common. : | 17 
& 19. That they would have declared, what the duty or 


* 


buſineſs of the kingly office is, and what not; and aſ- 
certained the revenue paſt increaſe or diminution; that ſo 


there might never be more quarrels about the fame... 
"Thar they would have rectified the election of 
publick officers for the city of London, of every particular 
8 therein; reſtoring the commonalty thereof to 
their juſt rights, moſt unjuſtly with-held from them, to 
11 2 the 


bens ene e nennen nl 5 & 7 
4 5. That all commoners be freed from the jutiſdiction 

f tl | 155 to have taken care, that al. 
de trials be only of twelve ſworn; men; and no conviction 
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and maintaining corrupt intereſt, oppoſite 
te comin freedom, and ,exccediogly prejudicial, to we 
ct trade andi munufactures of this nation. 


1 Ihe 4 2y; That they would have made full and acaple repa- 


7 rations to all perſons that had been oppreiled,, by f enten 
40 ces 2 ſtar· chamber, and council - board 

„or by any kind of monopolizers or projectors, 18 hat 
* out of the eſtates of thoſe that were authors, ac ors, or 
* promoters of ſo intolerable miſchiei3,.and, that Without 


„ much attendance. 


wo dd $4ds'conveyed all. buſineſſes into the true method of 


. 22. That they would Have, aboliſhed all committees, 


« the uſual trials of the commonwealth. _ |... 
ze That they would not have followed the example 
* of former tyrannous and fuperſtitious parliaments, * 
xls ordinances,” or laws, or in appointing pun 
4 ments concerning opinions, or things ſupernatural, Riling 
* ſome blaſphemies, others hereſies. 

% 24. That they would have declared what. the buſineſs 


ie Does lords is, and aſcertain their condition, 72 dero 


Dans from the liberties of other men; 1 ſo there 
might be an end of ſtriving about the en vi, 

25. That they would — done juſtice upon the capi- 
< tal authors and promoters of the former or late wars. 
4 26. That they would have provided conſtant 7 for 
Denen and given rules to all judges, and al 

„ publick-officers throughout the land, for their indemnity; 
and for this ine harmleſs. all that have any ways aſſiſted 
«© them. 

« 27. That they would —— laid to heart the, abundance 


e of innocent blood that hath been ſpilt, and the infinite 


. Mnother 


from ma- 
ers of 


ſip<, 


Ruthworth, 


% a * * 1 * * 0 
”. 
4 : 1 od ky . * * ® » 1 1 ” \ , N 1 4 ? 6 
11 * - 4 ' N f "TE 0 
12 85 mY * 1 . 
* : „„ 6 
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+ ſpoil and havock that bath been made of peaceable, . 
fleſs people; by expreſs commiſſion from the Kin 
ſeriouſty co have conſidered, whether the juſtice c God 

$& be ll to be ſatisfied, or is 2” wy an Wan . 
mg wer Nu e, oblivion, . 


Though the- RT dy has pale ns 13 
dente the principles of that party were but too viſible in 
theſe articles to doubt from what quarter: they came. 

The ſame day the maſters and commanders of ſhi; ips pre- 
ſented the like DER, aas of the . of the 
2 2 T p copy el 
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The parliament thought not 1 iheſeg peti- +» 163851 
tions 1, though two days after, the firſt pre ſentednayother Te 
to defire an anſwer to every part of their petitioiſ. It was Tele Peti- 
no proper juncture to provoke the iidependentes Dy ſuch an — 2 
anſwer as this petition deſer ve. o 2004123 Þ 1261. 

Before I enter upon the de the treaty at New-- Whitelock, 
port, it is abſolutely neceſſary to relate what paſſed in the 
North of England and in Scotland. „50 io 100 2 

Monroe who was leading from „Scotland three, gd dur; Crom vel 
thouſand men 2 to duke Hamilton, had entered a: good Way Perch es 
into England, when the Scotch army was vanquithed. and — 
diſperſed.” Aſter the victory, Cromwell, without leaking timeRuſtworth, 
in purſuing the reſt of the army which Was not in/gonditzon VII. P. 1193, 
to do any miſchief, left Lambert with ſome troops to, finiſh wa SE 
their deſtruction, and immediately marched in queſt, of Whitelook. 
Monroe. The Engliſh that were with this Scotch general 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to perſuade: him to give Cron- 
well battle: but it was not poſſible to prevail with him. He 
choſe rather to retire northward, and always kept at ſa great 
diſtance, that there was no overtaking him. Nevertheleſs 
Cromwell continued his march, and hearing that Lambert 
had intirely deſtroyed the Scotch army, ſent him orders to 
march to Carliſle, where Muſgrave {till remained with ſome 
troops, and after clearing thoſe parts, to come and join him 
in order to enter Scotland together... W hen — game Ruſhworth, 
near Berwick; he writ to the committee of eſtates te: require | 5:6; Wha - 
them to call home Monroe, and deliver Berwick and Carliſle, 
otherwiſe they were to expect a war. A few days after he 
purſued his march towards Scotland, having left ſome i- 
ments to block up Berwick. _. 

Duke Hamilton's: defeat and Cromwell's n intirely * _ 
changed the face of affairs in Scotland, The marquis of dots TEA 
Argyle, who had not been able to prevent the raiſing of an torces 
army, and had been forced to ſubmit to the oppoſite party, 3 againſt 
became ſuperior again, and was ſupported by all who were — 
againſt the war. 1 he committee of eſtates. daily loſt their VII. p. 1260, 
authority, and were ſeconded only by Monroe, who was at 2264: 
length returned into Scotland. So, the marquis of Argyle 
being aſſured of the approbation of moſt af the people, 
levied . or four thouſand men to el e whom 


: 113 the 
1 The houſe eld Uh! 2 er 00 the to confideration,” | Ruſhworth, 


independents petition to this effect: 

** That the houſe gave them thanks 
0 or. their great pains and care of the 
% publick good of the kingdom, and 
Would ſpeedily take their deſires 


Tom. VII. p. 1258, 


2 He had, in the beginning of Sep- 


tember, above ſeven thouſand men, 


71 


Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſh, under his 


command. Nen. p. 1250, 
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7648. * the earl of Lanerick had joined; with ſome new xai ſod troops. 


2 hey had ſecured Sterling- bridge, which hindered the mar- 


p. , ><quiy of Argyle from making an ptogreſs, though bis forces 
Crymwell chad beet mote — ng. "+ — — all their 
marches: meaſures by not ſtaying at Bertwick, but murching directly 
1 to Edinburgh. IIe th * the committen of [eſtates 
. eg, z twilfly Ironb thence and Aiſperle, for fear of beintg intlofed 
The com- between the! Engliſh and the matſjuis of Argyle's forces. 
mittee of Thentthe earl of Laneriab and Monroe, being unable to 


the parlia - 


ment fol- contiriuelthe war, mu endende pn the following 
lows him. wu 919W 19199428 WA 10 emsig Sd Fin! 


Articles be- NY That both b fhould be diſbanded. | 


3 % , That a parliament\ſhould be called. to ſit before the 
evie'and” © deb off Jandafy. 2 b gr nt, ut Vs v 


Monroz, '! 3. Phat the ſettling ot elighe be referred: to the . 


4. p. 1288. cc termination of the general - aſſembly, and Weil queſtions 


to the determination of parliament. 

4 That a new committee of eſtates be appointed, to 

« conſiſt only of ſuch members as proteſted in parliament 

«| againſt the late engagement: and in caſe any of the forces 

4 under Monroe ſhould: continue in arms, that then the ſaid 

© committee ſhould raiſe forces to ſuppreſs the ſame. 

<< 5 That none who had been acceſſary to the late en-: 

« gagement, ſhould be challenged to take away their lives 
and eſtates, Fc. provided they did declare under their 
„ handwyriting, to the lord- chancellor, or preſident of the 

6 committee of eſtates, that they accepted ol, and ſub- 

mitted to the prefent engagement. 


„ 6. That all perſons taken in war, cots the Lenni of 
& Auguſt, be releaſed.“ 


cremes Ihe ſace of affairs being thus cheagad, and the king's 


N 


Finder party diſperſed, Cromwell xepaired to Edinburgh, where he 
returns nr was rebeived with great reſpect. He obtained the reſtitution 
Englind > of Berwick and Carlifle, and having concerted; proper. mea- 


haves Lin ſures) with» the marquis of Argyle, returned triumphantly 
Scotland. into England:. He left Lambert, however, in Scotland, 
with three or four regiments; at the requeſt af the Scots, 
who! believed they ſhould want chem, ta nt Who 

might. deſire to mile neu commot ions 


Conferences? Whilſt Cromwell was in queſt of 8 l 
e Red! three days before general Fairfax came to St. Albans, 


Sertem. 18. the conferences for peace began at Newport *, Though 
Id. p. 1263, os the 
Sec. D Oö ve av „ | ; 
Walker's 
Collect. 
Hcath. 


N ss axordas5 
1999 They were held in Sir William. VII. p-. ayes The commiſ- 
Hodges 5 boule, | Wee Tom. ſionert were five be vis. * gars 
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the two houſes had deſiſted from the condition; that' the 1648. 
- King ſhould ſign the three bills beſore the treaty, they had 
not relinquithed. the thing itſelf. The very firſt day, the The three 
commiſfzoners [preſented to the king, the draughis Ortho bie eg, 
three bills. By the firſt, the preſbyterian · government Was the king 
eſtabliſhed ſor ever in tho church of England, /epiſeopacy © 
aboliſnhed, with the whole hierarchy, and the ſale of biſhops 
lands appointed. By the ſecondyſthe king left the power of 
the militia for thirty years in the hands of both houſes-. B 
the third, all the — proclamations and declarations _ 
againſt the parliament, or their adherents, were recalled. F 
The laſt of theſe bills began with theſe words, J/hercasDiſpute 
< the parliament have been neceſſitated to make and proſecute a — ns . 
© war in their juſt and lawſul defence, &c,” The king ſerupled A 7 wa 
not to agree to the ſubſtance of the bill, but objected againſt three. bills. 
the preamble, which charged him indirectly with: having Wiebe 
made war upon the parliament, and deſired it might be 1277, 
omitted, to which | the. commiſſioners would neyer con- Clarendon, 
ſent, becauſe they were, by their inſtructions, not to de- Ul. b. 103. 
= from à tittle of what was contained in the three bills. 
This diſpute held ſeven days, and it was the 25th of Sep- The king 
tember, before the king contented at laſt to pats the bill, elde. 
with the preamble. But it was on condition, that nothing 
ſhould be binding, unleſs the whole were agreed on, and 
the treaty ſigned. This article being thus ditpatched, they 
proceeded to the reſt, on which were great debates, and 
particularly concerning religion. As the king ſaw the com- 
miſhoners would not, or could not yield any thing, he 
hoped to ſhorten the negotiation, by ſhowing the two houſes, 
how far he could comply with regard to the moſt important 
articles. He ſent therefore a meſſage to explain his inten- 
tions, and make them the following offers : 
Concerning religion. His majeſty will conſent, that A meſſage 
« the calling and fitting of the aſſembly of divines at Weſt- ag i 
minſter be confirmed for three years by act of parliament; "= Big MM 
„and confirms for three years the directory, and the form us offers. 
„of church-gavernment, to be uſed for the churches of FTuchworth, 
4% England and Ireland, and dominion of Wales; provide 
ce that his majeſty, and thoſe of his judgment, or any other, 
ho cannot in conſcience ſubmit thereunto, be nat in the 
mean time obliged to comply with the ſame ; and that aa 
4 9 1 i 4 | | 481803 res 


of Pembroke, Saliſbury, Middleſex, Henry Vane, jun. Sir Harbottle Grim- 
Northumberland, and the lord Say z ſtont, Mr. Brown, Mr, Crew, mrcocder 
and ten commoners,'viz; Denzil Holles, Glyn, Six Jaha Pens, 4nd MroBuik- 
» lord Wenman, Mr. Pierrepoint, Sir ley, Whitelock, p. 334. 


d VII. p. 1281. 
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tc free onſultation and debate, be had with the aſſem of 
2 5 Weſtminſter in 'heo mean time, 
majeſty s nomination being added to them, whereby: 
«mop heidrrennined by leg anfl his mobil 'bf 
jament, chow the ſaid church+go 
5 publia worſhip; aſter the ſaid time, ard how religion 


46 dy be ſeteled, nd the rte les determined, ard care ta- 
«ken ſor the eaſe of tender cunſcien ces 0 


Concerning the biſhops lands and revenue. « His ma- 

« jeſty will Siem to an att or * of parliament, where- 

A by legal eſtates for lives, or for years, nat exceeding 
4. Jn ts — ſhall be made for th lands, towards the 
<« ſatisfaction of the purchaſers, and to others: to whom they 


e are engaged, whereby they may receive ſatisfaction; pro- 


* vide th that the propriety and inheritance of thoſe lands, 


< may ſtill remain to the church, and the reſt chat ſhall be 
« reſerve to be for their maintenance. 
His majeſty will give his royal aſſent * the better 


« ſervation: of the Jord's:day;. for ſuppreſſing of innova- 


ce tions in churches and chapels, in and about the worſhip 


f God, and for the better advaneing of the-preaching of 


God's holy word in all parts: of this Kingdom; and to an 
4 act againſt enjoying pluralities of -benefices by ſpiritual 
„ perſons; And-nan-jeſidency : for tegulating and reform- 


* ing bath univerſities; and the colleges of Weſtminſter 


40 Wincheſter, and Eaton for the better diſcovery, an 


«« ſpeedy conviction of popiſh recuſants, for the education 


« of the children of papiſts, by proteſtants, in the proteſtant 


«« religion; for levying penalties againſt papiſts: to an act 
6+ tg. preyent the practioes af papiſts pol the ſtate, and 


ſor putting the laws in executian, and for a ſtricter courte 
e ** te preyebt.bcaring, | and-faying of maſs. ' + 


48” 
— 
_ 


2 4. As to the covenant, his majeſty is not yet therein 


= AF 90 - ſatinfied that he can ſign or ſwear it, or conſent to im- 
2 bb vac it on che conſciences of others; nor doth conceive 


proper, or uſeful, at this time, to 'be-infiſted on 1. 
«2/5. Touching the militia, his- majeſty will conſent ta 


« an d pe be in che I e habds for 


« ten, year. em 0? ne 5 „nl! 


oe He. Pautbing ledod; after device with his texto h&uſer, 
| he:will leave it ta their determination, and give: his . 2 


as een 


i gd S atinly ain ' 


e covenant, \Rapina yi >; 


= 


vernmentz; and form 


i 


| * and equal taxations. bebhs 3 Amon e 1 Nen 3 


4 could not N 
? of the canamiffioners (great porſons) Ser -Ruſhworth, Tom. VI. p. 182. 
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47. Touching public debts, his majeſty will give fn 16 
« conn ace 5, for wiege by ' I... 


« g. He propoſeth, that - he may haue tiverry>forthoottte” 
tc to come to Weſtminſter; and be reſtored to a gondisen 
c of freedom und ſafety, a thing which he mall neter qden 
64 to any of his ſubjects; and to the poſſeſſioh of His l. 
and revenues; and that an act of oblivion and indemni 
« may paſs, to extend to all perſons, for all matters 
< to the late differences, which being agrerd by his c ο’ꝛ 
** houſes of parliament, his majeſty will be ready te make 
4 theſe his conceſſions binding, by Swing then ho"force” 
of laws by his royal aſſent . b Hoifockelir 

If theſe offers concerning religion are conſidered; With I on 
reſpect to the king's private opinion, they may be ld to be 
great condeſcenſions, perhaps greater than his cbnſtienee 
allowed, ſince it was his real belief, there was nv'true 
church wittiout biſhops. - But if theſe. offers are conſideted, 
with regard to the 'terians and independents, of whom 
the parliament conſiſted, they will be found to be by no 
means ſatisfactory. They were only -a ſort of interim, 
which tended to make them loſe the preſent 9 ana = to wy 
aboliſh epiſcopacy intirel. * 

I cannot forbear making another rein on this ocenſon. Another re- 
The king artfully endeavoured, ſo to order it that his on mark. 

ropoſitions ſhould be treated upon, which the patiament 

had ever refuſed, ſo apprehenſive were they of the uſual _ 
ambiguities and teſtritions'i in the king s papers, and of which 
there is even here a freſh inſtance, in the firſt article con- 
cerning religion. But he was diſappointed now, as well as 
before. The parliament, without taking notice of his offers 2, The offers 
ordered the commiſſioners to proceed Hip ue to are tejected. 


their inſtructions. 85 7 VII. r. 
Whereupon the king delivered a paper to'the! chr. p. 1286, 

ſioners, containing the reaſons why he could not tonſent 70 425. 

the abolition of epifcopacy, which, he ſaid; he conceived 


to be of apoſtolical inſtitution. That as to the fale ß 
church: lands, he afſirmed it to be real dacritege,, fides that 
at his coronation, hie had fworn to maintain the rights v e 
clergy; i) All theſe feaſons, with many more that mighthare 6 


been added, ſignified nothing to the commithoners;\ Wend Had 
XI aid: O od 


ys Whitelock) ticulatly as to the _—_ 0 
TOY f the king, religion, Whitelock, p. | 
though moſt 4 begged by fome 2 They voted them un arigfaQory. 1 


* More than 


$017; 


| with tears, and on their Knees ; J par- Whijzelock,.p."340,"* 
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648. no homer to relax on any point. All they could do, was to 
fend them to the parliament, and expect their orlers. But, 
this delayed the concluſion of the treaty, and conſumed the 
iſa the king and parliament. ought. equally; to have 
Secu 92) 10) LOG enen e LL2UL 14/29 EL. | 
The king days after, the king being deſirous to gain the good- 
8 1%. will of both hauſes and ſome conceſſion in favour of epiſ- 
about the Copacy, Which was the principal, and, as I may ſay, the 
militia, only point chat qundered che concluſion. of the treaty, decla- 


Ruſhworth, red x0 the commiſſioners, | 4 chat he conſented for the ſettling 
Whil1ock, e the militias by ſea and land, in the parliament's for 


p. 342 twenty years, and ſor confirming for three years by act 
. < af parliament, the form of church - government, and di- 
A rectory for worſhip preſented. to him. But he added, that 

« he was not ſatisfied in his conſcience, or could be content 
ce tothe utter aboliſhing of epiſcopacy; the ſubſtance where- 
of he conceived to conſiſt in the power of ordination and 
«« juriſdiction, as they were exerciſed by the apoſtles them- 
_<*, ſelves, and others, by authority derived from them, ſupe- 
4 tiay-tojpreſbyters:andideacons in the primitive. times. His 
<«& reſolutꝭon being to comply with his two houſes, for the 
& alteration and regulating of his preſent hierarchy and go- 
& verment, ſo as epiſcopacy reduced to the primitive uſage, 
c might be ſettled and continued in the church of England, 
“ and if hisatwo houſes ſhould: ſo. adviſe, his majeſty would 
be content to leſſen the extent, and multiply the number 
« of the dioceſes. {RWE: 1A4S th Lifts © dob Aoi! 
« As to the exception, that; his majeſty had not expreſſed 
© his conſent for ſettling of biſhops lands upon truſtees, and 
« for the ſale of thoſe lands; it was true he had not, to 
alienate the inheritance of thoſe lands, and herein he be- 
„ ſieved he: had the concurrent opinions of many divines, 
that in other points differed much among themſelves: but 
48 15 N anſwer containing a large offer of ſatisfaction 
"1 bh, . es e that had purchaſed or diſburſed monies: upon 
___.. + thoſa lands, he hoped that anſwer would be ſatisfactory to 
bis two houſess.. is 2401134 | 
For the calling and fitting of the aſſembly of divincs, 
his ansje would aflent as was deſi rel. 
That his majeſty, would confirm the public | uſe of the 
Le directory in all churches and chapels, as was. deſired in 
the propoſition, and would conſent to the repeal of ſo 
ee much of all ſtatutes, as only concerned the book of 
common- prayer, and alſo the taking the ſame away out 
© of all churches and chapele, provided chat the uſe there? 
1 3*%e p , 7 7 mig t 
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* might be continued in his majeſty s chapel fot himſelf and 26488. 
4 his houſhold: and that the ſame ſhould be confirmed by. 


act of parliament for three years, provided only that a 
conſultation in the mean time be had with the faſſembly 


« of divines in ſuch a manner, and for the purpofes as were 
in his former anſwer expreſſſqe. 502 i A 
Touching che articles of religion, his majeſtyprofeſſed,  _ ©. 


e he had not had time ſince they were delivered unto him, 
sto look into them with that deliberation which was re- 
* quiſite, before he bound himſelf up and his ſubjects in 


« matter of faith and doctrine; and therefore deſired, that 


part of the propoſition might be reſpited by his two 


$ houſes. But he would conſent to an act for better obſer- 


vation of the lord's- day; as alſo to prevent the ſaying of 


«© maſs. > 2 | E A 

«Laſtly, concerning the covenant, and the ordinance 
* concerning the fame, his majeſty's anſwer was, that he 
„ not being ſatisfied to take it or impoſe it on others, he 
« conceived his two houſes would not inſiſt upon it at that 
& time, and the rather, becauſe the ends thereof would be 
5 obtained by the agreement if happily concluded. 

Some days after, the two houſes received advice from Rutworth, 
their commiſſioners, that the king had fully conſented to the VII. p. 1293. 
propoſition concerning Ireland. FT. 2 | 

By a letter which came the 17th of October, they heard, 


- the king had agreed to the propoſitions concerning the pub- 


lick debts, and for taking away all honours and titles con- 


ferred ſince the 20th of May 1642. 


By another of the 18th, that concerning delinquents, his 
majeſty offered, * | pot ach 10% * 
% That all perſons who had any hand in the plotting, His ma- 

&« deſigning, or aſſiſting the rebellion in Ireland, ſhould jefty's pro- 
ic expect no pardon, as was expreſſed in the firſt branch of mou mA 
the propoſition. As to all the reſt of the propoſitions his ents, 
*. majeſty could not conſent thereunto, as was propoſed, 14. p. 1299. 
& otherwiſe than in the following manner; viz! As for all Wiitlock, 
< other perſons compriſed in the ſaid firſt branch, his majeſty, 

“for ſatisfaction of his two houſes, would give way, that 

* they might moderately compound for their eſtates, and 


* ꝗeſited they might be admitted to the ſame; and for re- 
 #. moving of diſtruſt and interruptions of᷑ the | public ſettle- 
ments, his majeſty would conſent as followeth: That 
ſuch of them as the two houſes of parliament would inſiſt 
on, ſhould not be admitted to bis councils, and be re- 
“ ſtained from coming to court, at ſuch diſtance as both 


3 „ houſes 


* 18 1 0 . 
ald ink ge d ould nor aye any off office. 


10 -merit 5 the commen- wealth 
; or ſhould. en 
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* A, the conferences. 
New offers Thie 21 {t of Coker the king TAP A rie to 
from the bouſes concerning epiſcopacy.. Crone! Was. on — boy 
— 1 to join the army, and it was to be feared, if the treaty W 
before his. be: he. would raiſe. invincible 


pacy- not concluded 
Wu tele. obſtacles to it. 70 knew, hin 


the e believed 
che Wa bre 9 be. . bins .Þ the treaty 1 to 


which, the, Air of Kippel. Was the grand Wo he 
t me. farther . conceſſions on that point. | 
Where ore 124 ie the two houſes, by a meſſage: 
* . That he conſented 19 the aboliſhing of axchbiſhops, 
4 chancell # drank, 30 150 


40 hierarch Ae bl a eee 
— 2 ben three pi, no other but reſbyterian- 
"7 government RN be be uſed, and the exerciſe. of epiſco- 


al ne ea. ſhould. be wholly ſuſpended Song that 
<2." vi hereas reas epiſcopal kiten, if no other bad ern 
* 2 ecd upon in gli have riſen up aſter 
« the th ee, years, e now: ;exprelled þ is e that nong 
ſhould be exerciſed after that, time oth : 5 
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* To that for nominatian of the great officers of the 16 
eig tbe By BOW d. eb dry the e of le Po 
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3 Sada FRA 
Fo toe coficeriiing the tity of London, ald the greßt de n 
«cad 11 . 901 Smot F node r 5 o e2vidioei 1 
: Too ag abba tam fs io ood Hon of t 
ß! the Putt of witds, Wc." a redomn- eat ol 
«cert Being aſſured t , bis 7 ajeſty ty of one hundted' thou- 1 
<<" and pofinds' Per cum to Ein, bis beirs and Nücceffors, fon of the 
4 lieu of e court of 17 5 33 3 —_ | court of 
The commiſfiqners*&quait in the King that "his" aiiforer ws, Arc. 
"4 p# « J . 74 £2 ho — +. ati ns * ,<&% FA I @ * : 
concetning epiſe would not be ſatisfactory to the two to vive u 
i is 21 S713 £ Ua Hint e 5 »k> 's 7 6 ed. ang: 2 Pe 
houſes, and eartieftly preffifg Him to give them a füller, he epiſcopacy. 
tols then in writ, He e e tut, 
epeated his offers on that head, adding only, 
F r e 
that if in tlie ſpate of three Fears he was convinced,” that 
the function of biſhops was not agreeable tothe word of 
God, or that Chriſt commanded n be 
would moft ehesrfulty embrace it büt tilt the was ſo Ton- 
vinced, he believed himſelf bound in conſcience to maintain 
} en 11 de 30 i Bus mt Te 


— 


idea 


The commons ſpent four or five days in Uebates upon The pars. 


the king's offers and anſwers,” atid voted" them unſatisfac- ment is net 
a r ch G Dare lords 75 ſatisfied 
toty, as to the point of epiſcopacy, the lords concutring ich che 
with them. og ; = ! "oF | Ay * r . 2 king's | 
The fame was voted concerning the king's anfiver about ters. 

* cows ele ; een en or . Ruſhworth, 
taking the covenant and aboliſhing popery, for that he de- , 
fired to have it tolerated in the queen's chapel and fathily. r;cs. * 
The houſes were likewiſe diſſatisfied with the anſwers. about Whitclock, 
alienating biſhop-lands, and ſale of deans and chapters, *and _ 
concerning delinquents. Thus, the peace ſeemed more re- 
mote'than'ever, eſpecially, as the lords concurrett With the 

g % C= 


commons in the alienation of chur lands. ON! TNSMATY) 


As the time limited for the confttetices was abdut 'to' ex. new ge- 
Pire, theſe reſolutions were ſpeedily ſent to the commil- ageing 
ſiofters, with orders to demand the W bet "and poſſtive Bel 
anſwer, atid by a ſpecial meſſage the commons ald defired Rauch, 
of the king, that his majeſty would be pleaſed to declare II. p. 1309. 
expfeſsly againft” the Triſh rebellion; and the ceſſatton ton- 
cluded with the rebels, and forbid the junction of che mar- 
quis of Ormofid's forces with the Irih papiſts to make war 
upon the proteſtants, But as there remained otily three days, The ten, 
f | dt 4 ſufficien t time to receive the king's anſwer, prolonged 
the lords prevajled with the commons to prolong the treaty 'onrtenn 


| days. 


| fer with Dr. Uſher archbiſhop of Armagh, and the biſhops 1315. 
b vo IN 08 . | | of Son, 
| p. 371 


2 


2 fortnight,” and the rather, as the king had deftred to con- p. 1315, 


2380 molars 518 ThE in 


He reſuſes 


VII. p. 1302, 


1648. of Wofceſter and Rocheſter, upon the affairs of the church. 
hat as much was not to be expected from this delay, the 
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> 


commiſſioners were allowed to return to the patliament, 
leaving three of their number to receive the King's final 
anſwer 1. Twelve of the commiſſioners coming to London, 
reported to the parliament the king's final afſwer, which 
had been delivered to them the 9th of November, and was 
to this effect: | unn nnd 


be com- „ That his conceſſions had been miſapprehended, and 


4 


miſſioners: 46 that he did not intend to make any more new biſhops 


ſt 6 during the term of three years. 5 
anſwer. “ That whereas it might be objected, That in the end 


. Ruſhworth, « of three 2 the power of ordination ſhould be practiſed 


VII. p.321. cc jn the old manner as formerly, that is, the biſhops ſhould 
4 be at liberty to call what * they would to affiſt 
„ in ordaining, but were not bound to their counſel or con- 
« ſent, his majeſty did now intend and conſent, that biſhops 
% ſhould not receive any into holy orders without conſent 
cc of a limited number of preſbyters to be choſen in ſuch 
* manner as ſhould be agreed on by his majelty and his 
t two houſes for that purpoſe. U er 

That his majeſty did not intend, that after the end of 

cc three years no certain way ſhould be ſettled concernin 
<< eccleſiaſtical government, for that his majeſty did S 
<« during the three years, to have a conſultation with the 
cc aſſembly of divines, twenty being added of his nomina- 
c tion, which if his two houſes ſhould refolve to entertain, 
C it could not well be doubted, but upon the debate, ſuch 
« a government would be agreed on by his majeſty and his 
. two houſes, as ſhould be beſt for the peace of the church, 
c and moſt proper to prevent thoſe diſtractions which his 

c two houſes apprehended might enſue. 
„ As to that part of the propoſition concerning the book 
at of common-prayer; for the ſatisfaction of his two houſes, 
778 that he would not inſiſt upon any provihon for. conti- 
« nuance of the ſame in his majeſty's chapel for himſelf and 


ane 4 his houſhold: nevertheleſs his majeſty declared, that he 


4 intended to uſe ſome other ſet- form of divine ſervice. 
As to their requeſt, that an act be palſed for a ſtricter 
4 courſe to prevent the ſaying and hearmg' CF maſs in the 
« court, or y part of the kingdom, or in Ireland, his 
„ majeſty would conſent thereunto.” oo . 

; 4 3 & As 


s 


5 
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The earl of Northumberland, Mr, Picrrepoint, and Me, Denzil Helle 
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< As to all other particulars, mentioned in dhe parlia- 1648 


wy ment's paper, he referred himſelf to his former anſwers.. 
„ Concluding, that ſince. be had by his .concetiions © 
15 Fr brought, all differences concerning the church into ſo. nar- 
& row a compafs, that the chief viſible obſtruction was, that 
wherein really in conſcience he was not ſatisfied, he 
s hoped. his tui houſes would not put farther. preſſures of 
“ ſo tender a nature upon him.“ Di : 
All this was not capable to induce-the. commogsto deſiſt The partia- 
from the. leaſt, of their pretenſions. hey voted, that his en is nor 
majeſty's anſwers concerging the churgl, form. of prayer, A : 
hearing and faying maſs, were unſatisfactory; and ordered ov. 11. 
the three commiſſioners attending the king to inform him of id. p. 1323. 
theſe votes, and. preſs him for his final autwer. 
As the parliament- nad not hitherto taken any notice of 
the king's propoſitions or deſires, tue houſe of commons at 
length took them into conſid cation, and paſſed the ſollow- 
Mross bie en ©), 1 of f I 5. | 
4 1. I hat his majeſty's coming to Londog ſhall be with x7,,.. pen 
« freedom, ſafety, and honour, o ſoon as the conceſſions the king's 
c of the treaty are concluded and agreed. 2 


a . : Nov. 
% 2. That his majeſty ſhall have his lands and revenues, Tay pt 


« what 1s legally his, made good to him, according to the 
* laws of the kingdom. 88 n 

3. What his majeſty ſhall paſs away of his legal rights, 
« he ſhall have allowance in compenſation thereot.. 7) 

% 4. That an act of oblivion be preſented te his majeſty, 
i© to be paſſed with ſuch limitations as ſhall bę agreed on 
© by both houſes of parliament. Ii Anti de g 7: 

It is certain, there was never any difficulty either, about 
the king's return, or the reſtitution of his revenges, or the 
abolition of the court of wards, inſtead of which he was to 


— * 2 <<. 


Id. P. 1209, 


= 


* 4 I 1319. 
, dered as the authors of the troubles. They intended to con- 8 
A fiſcate their eſtates, and baniſh them the realm. In ſhort, 
. WF After lang debates, the number of excepted perſons, was re- 
duc d to ſeven, about whom the two houſes did not ny 
ay, 


5 1 The perſons excepted by both ton; and inſtead of the earl of New- 
houſes, were, the lord Digby, Sir Mar- caſtle, and Sir John Winter, the lords” 
mike i gdale, Sir Richard Green - voted, Sir Ceorge Ratcliffe, and the lord 
ville, judge Jenkins, Sir Francis Doding- Byron, Ruſhwerth, Tom. VII. P. 1324. 
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ſhowed that he meant not to leave the 
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than he, as plan — 1 im the conferences, This was 


the principal point, without which perhaps there would 
have been no war, and from which the preſbyterians could 
not depart-without loſing the fruit of all their N _ 
ſucceſſes againſt the king, 

My ſecond obſervation is, that the rigid epiſct 
room + ſee in theſe-conferences, what prejudice. ir mow 


exceſſive ſeyerity againſt preſbyterianiſm now brought them, 


ſince it was not poſſible to find any other way to content 
the preſbyterians than the abolition of epiſcopacy. The 
preſbyterians, knowing by long experience the k 
tentions towards them, thought they could not truſt to con- 
ceſſions extorted from him by nec Yo and were not to be 
ſatisfied fo e 


fers, e be 
raiſe the of the hierarchy, ieh 


building in preſent 
in Scotland 


condition. The example of what had 


farther confirmed opal lden fears. In that Sing" 


dom, all che epiſcopal functions 


's ill-in- 
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diſhops had retained only the bare name, with ſome tempo- 1748. 
ral privileges, entirely deſtitute of authority or juriſdiction. WY} 
But even this had ſufficed to give king James occaſion to re- * 
ſtore them to all the rights they had enjoyed before the re- 
formation. Charles I. might intend to do the ſame thing 

in England; and the preſbyterians but too well remembered, 

that at the very time he granted the Scots the extirpation of 
epiſcopacy, ho wrote to the Scotch biſhops that it was only 

through and till he ſhould have opportunity to 

reſtore the church to her former ſplendor. Without this 
prejudice of the preſpyterians, without this want of conh- 

dence, of which the king may be ſaid to be himſelf. the cauſe, 

it is certain his offers with regard to epiſcopacy might have 

ſerved for foundation to a peace, as the parliament acknow- 

ledged when it was too late. Mean while, the two houſes, Anothert ro- 
not deſpairing entirely to bring the king to their terms, con- loneation © 
tinued the treaty a week longer. 1 
Whilſt both houſes were employed in the affairs of the 18 
treaty,” the officers of the army, whoſe head-quarters were The army 
then at Windſor, met in a council of war, to endeavour to A © 
obſtruct the peace. They knew what had paſſed at New- je... A 
port, and that the concluſion of the. treaty depended but on p. : 339. 

a ſingle point, which they did not queſtion, the king would C 

at laſt grant. Wherefore they reſolved to hinder the con- 

clufion by force. Cromwell was not yet come to the army, Cromwell 
but remained about Pontfract, to order the ſiege of that f betete 
place, which had been ſurpriſed. by the king's party, and fu, 
the garriſon whereof kept the whole country in awe, and VII. p. 1241. 
committed great violences. Colonel Rainſborough had been 1375: 
detached from the army, to command at the ſiege; but had Ci , 
been ſurprized in a neighbouring town by a party of the gar - III. p. 234, 
riſon, Who had killed him, not having been able to carry &. 

him off 1. Cromwell had ever loved and eſteemed him, 

and therefore earneſtly wiſhed to revenge his death, beſides 

that he was importuned by the committee of Yorkſhire, to 

employ the forces he was leading from Scotland, fer the re- 

duction of that place. I his had detained him ſome time in 

thoſe parts. But as he wanted not all his troops for the He fend, 


pant ot Bis 


2 9 re vt 4 wh bs - OT ; rs 
1 Forty, horſe allied out of Pont= The colonel roſe and qpened his door to 24 _— 1 the 
frat towards Dancaftcr, where they them, {expecting ſuch 2 letter that n. 
killed the centine}; then three of them morning) and preſently the three Pont - 
rode on to Dometiſter and aſked ler tract ſoldiers fell upon him, ſhot. him 
colonel | "8 quaricrs, and in the neck , another ſhot him through 
coming to his chamber, there called the heart, with other wounds, and left 
to him, and ſed, They had a letter bim dead, eſcaping without any alarm 
trom hi nt u Cromwell. siven. Whutclock, P- 346, l 
o Yor. = K K 
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1648. ſiege, becauſe he had there already a detachment of the 
arp, he ſent part of his forces before, to join general Fair- 
fax. This reinforcement being arrived, the army believed 
Remon- themſelves: able to execute what had been — To 
3 that purpoſe, the 18th of November, which would bave 
Nov. 20. been the laſt day of the Newport conferences, if the parlia- 
1 ment had not continued them a week longer, colonel Ewers, 
Bibel attended with ſome officers, preſented to the commons from 
the army, a remonſtrance, which plainly diſcovered the in- 
tentions of the independent party. The hag of the 

army's deſires, was to this effect: 
< 1. That the king be brought to n as the capital 
« cauſe of all the evils in the kingdom, and of ſo much 

blood being ſhed. 

* 2. That a timely and peremptory 45 be ſot for the 
e prince of Wales, and duke of York, to come in and ſur- 
«© render themſelves z it not, that they be declared incapa- 
ble of government, or any right in England, and ſtand 
exiled for ever as traitors z and if they render themſelves 
by the time, then the prince to be proceeded againft or 
remitted, as he ſhall give ſatisfaction, and the duke the 
like, and that the revenue of the crown be ſequeſtred. 
4 Alſo the 10,000 /. to be added, be er to publick 


« uſe. 


4 3. That publick juſtice may be done upon ſome capi- 


“* tal cauſers or actors in the war. 


A4. That the reſt upon ſubmiſſion may have mercy fo: 
& their lives. 


& 5. That the ſoldiers have their arrears. 
© 6, That publick debts be paid, chiefly to thoſe who 
voluntarily laid out their eſtates, and ventured their lives, 
and-'this' to be done by fines of delinquents, and the 
« eſtates of thoſe excluded from pardon... _ 
« 7. After publick juſtice thus done, then that a reaſon- 
able certain period be put to this parliament. 
„ 8. That there be a certain ſucceſſion of future Elia. 
ments, annual or biennial, with ſecure proviſion, (I.) 
For the certainty of meeting. (2.) For equal diſtribu- 
tion of elections, to render the commons houſe an equal 
_ *©-repreſentative. (3.) For certainty of the people's mect- 
< ang, and that none who have engaged in the late war, 
ar ſhall engage againſt the right of parliament-and- king- 
„ dam, or adhere to the enemies thereof, be capable of 
- * electing, or being elected during ſome years, nor thoſe 
„ho ſhall. not join with KY but oppoſe this ſettlement. 
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31.5 
1648. 


ared to have the ſupreme power, as to the governing 


and preſervation of the whole, as to the people of Eng- 
« land, and to altering, repealing, or aboliſhing of laws, 
the making war or peace, the higheſt or final judgment 
»in all civil things; and all miniſters or officers of ſtate 
„ ſhall be accountable to them, bound and concluded there- 
* by; provided, firſt, They may not cenſure or queſtion 
any man after the end of this parliament, for any thing 
< ſaid or done in reference to the late war. Secondly, They 
may not render up, give or take away any right, liberty, 
<« or ſafety, contained in this ſettlement or agreement: that 
* 'there be a liberty of entering diſſents in the ſaid repreſen- 
ce tative; in caſe of corruption in theſe higheſt truſts, the 
people may know who are free, and who guilty, that fo 
& they may not truſt ſuch for the future, but with further 
6 2 oa any for their future judgment there. 

« 9. That no king be hereafter admitted, but upon elec- 
& tion of, and as upon truſt from the people, by ſuch their 
“ repreſentative, not without firſt diſclaiming and diſavow- 
« ing all pretence to a negative voice againit the determina- 
<< tion of the ſaid repreſentative, or commons in parliament, 
© and that to be done in ſuch form more clear than hereto- 
& fore in the coronation-oath. 

© Theſe matters of a general ſettlement are propounded 
* to be done by this parliament, and to be further eſta- 
<« bliſhed by a general contract or agreement of the people, 
„ with ſubſcriptions thereunto ; alſo that it be provided, 
& that none be capable of benefit by this agreement, who 


e ſhall not conſent and ſubſcribe thereunto, nor any king 


© be admitted to the crown, or other perion to any other 
* office or place of publick truit, without expreſs accord 
c and ſubſcription to the ſame.” | 


1 


The parliament returned no anſwer to this remonſtrance, The berha- 


as well as to ſome others of the like nature, preſented to 


ment returns 
no anſwer, 


them during the treaty. I have already mentioned that of See peci- 
the 11th of September, from thouſands of the inhabitants in tons de- 


and about London, aud that of the maſters and commanders 
of ſhips. The 3oth of the ſame month they received ano- 


manding 
zoſtice upon 
che king. 


ther, in the name of many thouſands of the county of Oxon. Ruſaworth, 

The 10th of October, a petition was preſented to the com- . 279, 

mons, ſigned by the Newcaſtle- men, deſiring that ſpeedy 

juſtice might be executed upon the greateſt del;nquents. 

The ſame day, the inhabitants of Yorkſhire petitioned for 

the ſame thing, ſaying, * * 200 had cenfeſt himſelf, and 
2 


25 


290. 


* 
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1648. his party, to be guilty of the blood that had been ſhed” The 
Lx—Þ 30th of the ſame month, the officers of Ingoldſby's regi- 
Fenty ment, garriſoned at Oxford, preſented a petition to the ge- 

weck neral, defiring, “That immediate care be taken, that juſtice 

« be done upon the principal invaders of their liberties, 

< namely, the king and his party, and ſufficient caution 

e given to future kings for preventing the inſlaving the 

t people hereafter. Adding, that being apprehenſive the 

c iflue of the treaty now in hand, could neither be juſt nor 

ce ſafe, they prayed his excellency to re-eſtabliſh a general- 

« council of the army, to conſider of ſome effectual reme- 

c dies to this evil, either by repreſenting the ſame to the 

« houſe of commons, as the petitioners of London, or by 
Ruſhworth, “ ſome other way.” On the other hand, whilſt Cromwell 
VII p. 1288. was at Pontſract, every regiment of his army preſented 
petitions to him, demanding juſtice upon the king; which 

were all fent to the gencral *, Hence it appears, that the 

army's remonſtrance was an effect of the plots laid by the 
independents, who in ſeveral parts of the kingdom infuſed 

theſe violent reſolutions into the people and officers, to hin- 

der the concluſion of a treaty which could not but ruin their 

party. Very likely, tae preſbyterians fully perceived the 

deſigns of the independents, and theſe petitions were but too 

The parlia- apt to convince them of the ſame. But they hoped to amuſe 
men. them till the treaty was ended, not doubting, the king would 
army, at laft confent to the abolition of epiſcopacy. As for the 
other articles which were not yet ſettled, probably, they 
would have choſen rather to yield them to the king, than 
retard the concluſion of the treaty, which to them was fo 
neceſſary. Affairs being in this ſituation, it was not proper 
ſtill more to provoke the independents, by anſwers which 
would not have pleaſed them. On the other ſide, they could 
not think of agreeing with the king, without obtaining the 
abolition of epiſcbpacy, not thinking themſelves fafe fo long 
as the very name of biſhop ſubſiſted. In ſhort, it was not 
proper to attempt a reliftance of the army by force. In all 
appearance, their preparations would but have haſtened the 
execution of the army's reſolutions, whereas it was their 
intereſt to amuſe them only tor ſome days. All their hopes 
therefore were grounded upon the King's compliance, Which 
they hardly queſtioned, conſidering the manifeſt danger to 
which his obſtinacy would expoſe him. For it is not likely, 
he 

: October 18. Ircton's regiment the beginning of the deſign againſt 


præſented ali a petition to the general; the king's perton, P. 344. 
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he was ignorant of the petitions preſented againſt him, ar 1648. 
was not ſoon informed of the army's remonſtrance, ſince wy 
every one had free acceſs to him. 

Three days after the parliament had received the re- The king 
monſtrance, letters came from the commiſſioners at New- * the 
port, with his majeſty's anſwer concerning the marquis of e pic 
Ormond, and the biſhops lands ; namely, that he could not rooting, hs 
give any orders to the marquis before the treaty was ſigned, --y0ag 2 
but then would do as both houſes defired ; and if the mar- I Deer 
quis refuſed to obey, would take ſuch meaſures againſt him VII. p. 1332. 
as ſhould be ſatisfactory to the two houſes. That as to the 133+ 
biſhops lands, he perſiſted in his former offers. This an- 
ſwer afforded no great hopes of a ſpeedy accommodation. 
However, as it was delivered the 16th of the month, two 
days before the preſenting of the army's rei monſtrance, it 
was hoped, the next news from Newport would be more 
ſatisfactory. But on the 25th the parliament was informed, p. 1338. 
by letters from the commiſſioners, that the king had poſi- 
tively refuſed to add any thing to his former anſwers i. 


O 


This was not all. They were acquainted at the lame ee 
time, that the general had required colonel Hammond to 3 M 


attend him at the head- -quarters, and fent colonel Ewers to and Ewers 
take the command of his majeſty in the Ifle of Wight, who bent in his 
kept the King under very ſtrict cuſtody. Thus the precau- x," .. - 
tions taken by the age nt, to hinder the king from com- Ibid, * 
ing to treat in perſon at London, for fear he thould mee 
with two many friends, were the cauſe that they could not 
be maſter of his perſon, when it would have been moſt ne- 
ceſſary. Iwo days after, the commons received a letter Nov. 27, 
from colonel Hammond, with the general's order to him to 
repair to the army, and reſigu his command to. col. Ewers. 
Whereupon the commons Voted, that colonel Hammond Fruitlet; 
ſhould be required to ſtay in the Mie of Wi ight, and the ge- "0 hag 00 
neral be acquainted with this vote. But Hammond n 
now gone to the army, and had reſigned the cuſtody of the 
king to colonel Ewers. Notwithſtanding all this, the par- Conſidera- 
liament ſeems not to have deſpaired of agreeing with the oe of thy 
© re mon- 

king, ſince the commons deferred t ze conſideration of the &rance pu- 
army's remonſtrance, till the 1it of December, in order to oft. 
be better able to anſwer it when they ſhould know the king' $ Wee 
final refolution. The ſame day, the general received peti- Petitions te 

KK K 3 tions the cn. 


T1 The king alone diſputed upon attendants being rermitted to Henk, 
the ſeveral articles, with the pariia- Warwick's Mem, p. 322. 
went's commiſſioners, none of his 
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1648. tions from the forces in the north, and in Wales, agreeable 
LH) to the atthy's remonſtrance. | Fay 21 | 
Letter end After the general had thus made himſelf maſter of the 
orders to the King's perſon, without the privity of the two houſes, it way 
general from mp | 4 a l 
the com- not very likely, he ſhould be diſpoſed to receive their orders. 
mons. Nevertheleſs,” the commons told him in a letter from their 
VII. 9. 58 ſpeaker, that his orders to colonel Ewers were contrary to 
their reſolutions, and colonel Hammond's inſtructions, and 
that it was the pleaſure of the houſe, he ſhould recal his or- 
ders, and ſuffer colonel] Hammond to attend his charge in 
In vain. the Iſle of Wight. But the general, and council of war, 
took no notice of this order. | 
The king is The next day, the king, by command of the general, 
pomoved 1 was removed by lieutenant-colonel Cobbet to Hurſt-caſtle in 
Nov, 30 Hampſhire, ſituated on a narrow piece of land, running into 
Cook. the fea, overagainſt the Ifle of Wight, and the parliament 
Ir png was not informed of it till three days after 1. 
erbert. . . . 

Mean while, the army was not idle, being reſolved to 
run all hazards to prevent the concluſion of the treaty. The 
ſame day, November the 3oth, they publiſhed a declaration 
or manifeſto, wherein they clearly diſcovered their deſigns, 
and which was to this effect: ä 

The army's © That the army being full of ſad apprehenſions concern- 
ceclarnion. © ing the danger and evil of the treaty with the king, and 
K of any accommodation with him, or reſtitution of him 
VII. b. 1527.“ thereupon, they did, by a remonſtrance, make their ap- 
Whaclock, © plication thereby to the houſe of commons. That they 
&« took this courſe out of an earneſt deſire, that thoſe mat- 
cc ters of higheſt concernment to the publick intereſt of the 
© nation might be purſued and provided for if poſſible, by 
« thoſe whoſe proper work and truſt it was: but to their 
* grief they found, that inſtead of any ſatisfaction, or rea- 
e ſonable anſwer thereunto, they were wholly rejected, 
c without any confideration of them. For they were laid 
aide till the Monday following, by which time the 
ce treaty, as then ſuppoſed, would have been concluded; 
* but that failing, and two days more being added to the 
«treaty, the conſideration of their remonſtrance in the day 
appointed was waved and laid aſide; the treaty in the 
nean while going on in the former way and terms, and 
nike to be concluded the very next day. The army there - 
de tore having reccived no anſwer to their former propoſals, 


*. they 

— 

: This caſtle was built by king fpring tides, and in for ny weartter. i; 
Herirv VIII. it is joined to the land cobeted by the fer, Due au if very 
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their eyes wilfully ſhut, and ears ſtopt, againſt any thing 
of light or reaſon offered to them, fo as not to diſcern the 
_ dangers wherewith the kingdom was threatned. 

«© 'T he army then ſeeing nothing left, to which the par- 
liament's engaging and perſiſting in ſuch ways, could ra- 
tionally be attributed, leſs than a treacherous or corrupt 
neglect of, and apoſtacy from the publick truſt repoſed 
in them, they thought fit to appeal to the common judg- 
ments of indifferent and uncorrupted men, and to the 
more righteous judgment of God above all.” 

After juſtifying this extraordinary appeal in the beſt man- 
ner they could, they admoniſhed ſuch members as were up- 
right, and had a jutt ſenſe of thoſe things, to proteſt againſt 
the reſolutions of the houſe, and withdraw, promiſing to 
look upon them as perſons that had the chief truſt of the 
kingdom remaining in them, and to adhere to them, and he 
guided by them, till the introducing of a more formal power, 
in a juſt repreſentative, were ſpeedily endeavoured. Then 
they declared, that they were ready to lay down their arms, 
if their remonſtrance were anſwered ; but that the little no- 
tice taken of their propoſitions, made them ſenſible there 
was nothing to be hoped. And therefore the cafe being fo 
extraordinary, and the danger fo preſſing, they were draw- 
ing up with their army to London, there to follow provi- 
dence, as God ſhould clear their way. 


The firſt of December, the general writ to the city, to The gene- 
inform them of the army's advance towards London, on _ 
count of the parliament's contempt of their remonſtrance * Ta 
that they had no thought of plunder, or other wrong to the Ruſhworth, 
city, or ſo much as troubling the inhabitants with quarter- I. P. 1349, 


. . . . . 13 
ing any ſoldiers: but that for prevention of all violence, he 


deſired forty thouſand pounds might be provided by the next 

day 1. The houſe of commons agreed, that the city ſhould 
ſend this ſum to the army, and acquainted the general, that 
it was the houſe's 22 he ſhould not remove nearer 
London. 


The ſecond of this month, the houſe took the King's The general 
offers into conſideration, but without coming to any con- 
clufion. Whilit they were debating, the general, with ſe-] 


veral regiments came and took up their quarters in VV hite- Whitcio. ks 


K k 4 hall, 


> On the ſecurity of the arrears due to the army from the city. Whitclock, 
F. 358. | 


Z19 


they could not but remain confident, that the prevailing 1648; 
part of thoſe to whom they did apply, had as it were 


omes to 


4 
ond. 


city 
don. 
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1648. hall, St. James's, the Meuſe, and other places in the ſkirts of 
pe city, Which he judged convenient for his deſigns. 
Vote uben The zd being Sunday, the parliament did not fit. But 
2 on the 4th, the commons reſumed the debate of the king's 
to Hurk Conceſſions, which was interrupted by the news of the king's 
caſtle, removal to Hurſt-caſtle. Whereupon they voted immedi- 
5 ately, that the carrying the king priſoner to Hurſt-caſtle, 

p. 1351, . L a 
1352. was without the advice and conſent of the houſe. After 
Clarendon, that, they debated again the king's offers, and ſat all the 
W. e day and night, till five o'clock in the morning. At laſt, it 
was propoſed, whether the queſtion ſhould be put, and car- 
ried by a hundred and forty, againſt an hundred and four. 
Then the main queſtion being put, it was voted, that © is 
majeſty's coneeſſuons to the propoſitions of parliament upan the treaty, 
were ſufficient grounds for ſettling the peace of the kingdom,” But 
I cannot think it was unanimouſly, as the lord Clarendon 
affirms 1, What has been juſt ſeen ſeems to ſhow rather, 
there were many members not content with this reſolution. 
Committes Immediately after, the houſe appointed a committee to 
8 confer with che general, for the better procuring a good 
£n-121, Correſpondence between the parliament and the army; and 
Fulhuorth, then adjourned to Wedneſday. The fame day, ſeveral other 
Mark rss regiments came and quartered in the ſuburbs of London, 
ments cone And the general cauſed a proclamation to be made, requiring 
to London, all delinquents, who had not perfected their compolitions, 
to depart ten miles from London for a month, on pain of 
being proceeded againſt as priſoners of war. 

The general Wedaeiday, the 6th of December, the general ſent two 
cage regiments to Weſtminſter, and the city trained-bands were 
old palace, ditcharged, who had been ſet there ſome months ſince, for 
Forty-onz guatds to the parliament. After the ſoldiers were drawn up 
* in the court of requeſts, on the ſtairs, and in the lobby be- 
mans put fore the houſe, when the members offered to go in, colo- 
under cuito- nel Pride, having a paper of names in his hand, ſeized upon 
Kate one and forty, and tent them into the court of wards, where 
VII. p. 1353, they were kept under guard. The houſe having notice 
by 


355, thereof, ſent their ferjeant at arms to acquaint theſe mem- 
Whnzitciock, - 3 oy bs” Be 42k IH 
e bers, that they ſhould forthwith attend the ſervice of the 

IJ 


Clarendon, Rouſe. But the orcer of the guard an{wered, he had order 


- ee 185. to ſecure them, which order he was to obey before any other 
dale. 


command 2. | 
. r 
0 af þ Lak 5 Not 
© Theo bud Clarendon ſays, the 2 Many, fays Vhiteloci, were glad 
main queſt:on, was ſo clearly voted, of an honeſt pretence to be executed 
fat he; heir waz pot | divided,  irom ANPEATINGg in the houſe, beeaul: 
4 rity . p. 183. | of Ee buſines of th ray, the qe 
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Not long after, colonel Whaley, with DRE officers, pre- 1648; 
ſented to the houſe a paper intitled, © Propoſals and deſires of — 
the army in vindication of their conduct, the ſubſtance whereof 
was to this effect: 
© 1, Whereas ſeveral members of your houſe 1, were in The army's 


propoſals 
the year 1647, impeached by yourſelves for treaſon, or ethane Us 


the houſe of 
ſonable engagement in the city of London ; the violence commons. 


then done upon the parliament, the levying of a new war, 3 
and other evils, in maintainance and proſecution thereof; Which” 
and upon clear proofs againſt them, were by your cen- 
« ſure expelled the houſe, and diſabled from farther truſt 
ce therein, and upon new writs iſſued out, new members 
cc were choſen and returned in ſome of their rooms; and 
« yet by the prevalence of their faction, when in the laſt 
« ſummer's wats, divers faithful members were ingaged 
abroad upon neceſſary publick ſervice, and others through 
“ malignant tumults and diſturbances could not ſafely at- 
tend the houſe, the ſame perſons were afterwards re- ad- 
mitted to fit in the houſe, and vote as formerly, without 
any trial or ſatisfaction in the things whereof they were 
& accuſed. 

&« 2, Whereas by the confederacy of major-general 
& Brown, now {heritt of London, with the ſaid impeached 
« members and others, the Scots were invited and drawn 
ce in to invade this kingdom the laſt ſummer, infomuch as 
& when upon their actual invaſion the houſe proceeded to 
« declare them enemies, and thoſe that adhered to them, 
ce traitors ; yet the ſaid confederators, and other treacherous 
% members, to the number of ninety and odd, as upon the 
c diviſion of the houſe appeared, did by their counſels and 
& votes endeavour to hinder the houſe from declaring againſt 
& their confederate invaders; We deſire, that the Taid ma- 
« jor- general Brown may be alſo ſecured and brought to 
<« judgment, and that the reſt of the ninety and odd per- 
« ſons diſſenting againſt the ſaid vote, may be excluded the 
c houſe. 

&« 3. Whereas in a continued ſeries of your viocerding 
cc for many months together, we have ſeen the prevalence 

< of the ſame treacherous, corrupt, and divided counſels, 
through factions and private intereſts, oppoſing or ob- 
6 ſructing juſtice in all kinds, diverting your counſels from 
cc any 

bates about which went extremely major-general Maſſey, &c, Ruſty, 


high, Whitelock, p. 359. Tom, VII. p. 1354. 
1 Danzil Holles, Lionel Kopley, 3 


C. 
<« for high crimes and miſdemeanors, i in relation to the trea- 
CC 
440 
[44 


cc 


cc 
cc 
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1648. cc any thing gf public good, hindering an proceedings to 
y ſuch ſettlement, as would conſiſt wi ſecurity to the 
"+0 ublick intereſt, or put a real end to the troubles, bur- 
*.P | 
« dens, or hazards of the kingdom, and precipitating into 
6 treacherous and deſtructive compliances and conjunctions 
« with the acknowledged enemies thereof, as in the votes 
of no more adareſſes io the king, &c. the juſtneſs and ne- 
« « cefſity whereof you had once ſo cleared to the world; 
ö <« alſo in the votes for entertaining or ſeeking after all that 
peri « perſonal: treaty : and laſtly, in the votes declaring the 
« king's paſt conceſſions to be a ground for the houſe to 

c proceed upon for the ſettlement of the peace of the king- 

« dom, notwithſtanding the vilible inſufficiency and detects 

| « of them in things eſſentially concerning the publick inte- 
5 <« reſt and liberties of the kingdom, as thoſe propounded in 
8 « our late remonſtrance are, and in other matters both re- 
« ligious and civil. We therefore moſt earneſtly deſire, 
4 that all ſuch faithful members who are innocent in theſe 
% things, would 2 by proteſtation and publick 
« declaration, acquit themſelves from any guilt of, or con- 
curtence in the ſeveral votes or councils here before par- 
« ticularly mentioned, as corrupt or deſtructive, that the 
% kingdom may know who they are that have kept their 
* truſt, and diſtinguiſh themſelves from the reſt that have 
« thus falſified the ſame; and that all ſuch as cannot or 
* ſhall not ſo acquit themſelves particularly, may be imme- 
«« diately, excluded or ſuſpended the han and not re-ad- 
«© mitted until they have given clear ſatisfaction therein, 
| | to the judgment of thoſe who now fo acquit themſelves, 
and the grounds of ſuch ſatisfaction be publiſhed to the 
| | & kingdom. 1 
44, Thus, ſuch as by faithfulneſs have retained their 
| a 000 ll Vive ſet in a condition to purſue and perform the 
| T fſanſe, without ſuch interruptions, diverſions, and depra- 
. vations of counſels as formerly: we ſhall deſire, and hope 

TAS. you, will ſpeedily and vigorouſly proceed to take order for 

c the exccution of juſtice, to ſet a ſhort period to your own 

181 . to provide for a ſpeedy ſucceſſion of equal repre- 

- ++ ſentatives, according to our late remonſtrance, wherein 
_ differences in the kingdom may be ended, and we and 4 
other may comfortably acquieſce; as for our parts, vc ö 
. hereby engage and aſſure you we ſhall.“ 
1 ' It, would be needleſs to make any remarks and obſerva- „ 
tions upon this paper, the injuſtice and violence whercof art 1 
'To Yefy obvious, But it Was necelliry to inform the reader | | 
« iba wan ons 93 | V- 
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juſt mention it, wi 


conditional, in caſe the ſam demanded were paid, and as the ſcizes the 
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of the contents for the following reaſon. There are hiſto- 1648: 
rians whoſe n has cauſed them either to omit, or bu 

out relating the ſubſtance, for fear of 
convincing their readers, that the preſbyterians were not 
concerned in what was afterwards tranfacted, and that the 
independents were the true and ſole authors thereof. 

December the 7th, the commons as they were repairing A hundred 
to their houſe, found the door within and without guarded members are 
by ſoldiers, who hindered many from going in 1. The lord . - 
Clarendon ſays, near one hundred were denied entrance. ſoldiers, 
This makes me think that the ninety mentioned in the re- Ruſbworth, 
monſtrance were of this number. So from this day, the Ciarandess 
houſe of commons is to be conſidered as conſiſting entirely III. p. 18 
of independents. Very likely from that day, very few or 3 
no preſbyterian- members were admitted any more. How- Hg ol ide 
ever, the ſtate of the houſe was once more changed by this pendents. 
new revolution. The prefbyterians had been ſuperior from 
the beginning of the war, to the 6th of Auguſt 1647. The 
independents had prevailed from that day, till about the end 
of the year 1648, when the army was forced to remove 
from London, after which the prefbyterians were maſters 


again. At laſt, on the 6th and 7th of December this ſame 


year, the independents entirely expelled the preſbyterians, 


or at leaſt diſabled them from ſupporting their party. This 


muſt be carefully remembred, if we deſire to have a clear 
idea of the hiſtory. 

The fame day, December the 7th, Cromwell, who came Cromwell 
to London the night before 2, fat in the houſe, and received comes to 
thanks for his great ſervices. | town, 


Ruſh 
Though the general had promiſed the city not to quarter VII o. 295. 


the ſoldiers upon the inhabitants, as this promiſe was only The general 


5 wa” fc money in 
city had not furniſhed the money, he ordered two regiments Weavers- 


into the city, and on the morrow, a third; after which, he ball. 
took away twenty thouſand pounds from Weavers-hall, aſ- 7 1 56 
ſuring the treaſurer he ſhould be reimburſed out of the aſſeſs- 
ments of the city due to the army. | 


About the ſame time, was preſented to the general, a Plan for 


plan, intitled, A new repreſentative, or, an agreement of the — 


government. 


people, for ſettling the government 3. This plan was wholly Dec. 11. 


founded upon independent principles, and agreeable to the p. 2358. 
| | army's arendon, 
1 Upon pretence, that ſomething beds at Whitehall, Whitelock, p. 8 
was to be that day debated concern- 362. 


ing them, and therefore they ought 3 One of the agitators, who was 
rot to be judges in their own cauſe, the author of this paper, was ſhot to 
Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 1355. death for it laſt year, by Cromwell's 


+ He lay in one vi the King's rich order, Clarendon, Tom, III. p. 185. 
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s remonſtrance, except that it was more large on cach 
article. "I'tiis agreement was propounded as a rule for future 


vernment, and to be ſubſcribed throughout the kingdom. 


inſert it 1. 


But as this plan was not executed, though it was drawn 
with great pains by the council of war, and even ſeemed to 
y the parliament, I do not think it neceſſary to 


The ſecluded members having publiſhed a proteſtation 


againſt the violence put upon them, both houſes declared 


ders voted the proteſtation to be falſe, ſcandalous, and ſeditious, and 


ſcandalous. 
Ibid, 
Ruſhworth, 
VII. p. 1363. 


Order con- 


election ot 
lord-mayor, 
&. 

Dec. 18. 
Ruſhworth, 


VII. p. 1365. 


Common 
* uncil . 


tending to deſtroy the fundamental government of the king- 
dom, and ordered, that all perſons who had any hand in 


framing or publiſhing it, ſhould be incapable to bear any 


office, or to fit as members of either houle. 
ordained, that all abſent members, upon their coming to the 


They further 


houſe, ſhould diſclaim their being concerned in, or giving 
conſent to the contriving or publiſhing the proteſtation. 
After that, both houſes paſſed an ordinance, that no per- 
cerning the ſons who had been delinquents, or aſſiſted the king againſt 
the parliament in the firſt or ſecond wars, or been aiding in 
bringing in the Scots army, or ſubſcribed to 'the treaſonable 
engagement in 1647, for a perſonal treaty, or abetted the 
late tumults within the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
or the counties of Eſſex, Kent, Middleſex, or Surry, ſhould 
be elected, or give their voice for electing the lord- 
mayor, aldermen, common-council-men, or any other of- 
Repreſenta- ficers. But within a few days, a committee of the com- 
tion of the mon- council acquainted the houſe, that the city was ſo ge- 


nerally concerned in the engagement for a perſonal treaty, 


14, p. 1370. that there would not be a fufficient number of perſons to 
ſupply the neceſſary offices of the city, if that reſtriction in 


Some of the 


members 
that were 
arreſted are 
releaſed, 

p. 7269. 


V hitcſock. 


the late ordinance ſhould ſtand. 


The 20th of December, the general ordered fifteen or 
ſixteen of the members ſecured by the army to be relea- 
ſed, with liberty to reſume their places in the houſe if they 


pleaſed . 


It contained rules for future elec- 
tions of .zeprefentatives of the people, 


They to have the ſupreme authority, 


and thus partiament to be diſſolved in 
April next, and then a new one to 
fit. . Divers for the election of the 
members, officers, and malignants, to 
de 1ncapable of electing, or being e- 
lected; and generally of the power 
and equal düſtribution of che mem- 


We 


bers, to be in all three hundred per- 
ſons, Sc. The frame of this agice- 
ment of the people was thought to be, 
for the moſt part, made by commit- 
ſarv-general Ireton, a man full of in- 
vention and induſtry, who had a little 
knowledge of the law, which led him 
into the more errors. Whitelock, - 
301, 


+ We have juſt ſeen how much the face of affairs was al- 1648. 

tered, by the great turn on the Oth and 7th of December. 

'The commons were now all independents, openly, ſupported 

by the army, and their deſign was to deſtroy equally, king © 

monarchy, epiſcopacy, and preſbytery. As for the houſe of Obſervation 
lords, who had uſed their endeavour, though in vain, to on the houſe 

haſten the peace, they ſaw themſelves, ſince this revolution, lords. 

obliged to follow the ſtream, which was too rapid to be op- 

poled. There were in the houſe but few peers, moſt of 

them indeed preſbyterians, but too weak, in their preſent 

fituation, to aſſert their negative voice, and the reſt of their 

privileges. Whilſt the king was able to protect ſuch as ap- 

plied to him, the lords retained ſome authority, becauſe 

they were not without a reſource, in caſe they were diſre- 

garded by the commons. But after the battle of Naſeby it 

was not the ſame. The commons aſſumed ſuch a ſuperio- 

rity, that the lords had no other way to ſupport themſelves, 

but by approving, or feigning to approve, whatever was 

done by the other houſe, for fear of producing a breach 

which muſt have been fatal to them, ſince they would not 

have known what to do. If they were forced to behave in 

this manner, whilſt their own party prevailed in the lower- 

houſe, it is no wonder, they did not dare to ſwerve from 

this policy, when the independents had gained the advan- | 

tage. To what purpoſe would it have becn to reſiſt the = 

torrent? We ſhall ſee preſently, their firſt oppoſition to a 

material point irrecoverably ruined them. They therefore | | 

who blame them for a too g t compliance with the tranſ- ü 

actions ſince the 6th of December 1045, ought to remem- | 

ber, that this is not an occation, where we are to reaſon 

upon the general ideas of the conititution of the parliament, | 

but rather upon the particular idea of the fituation the par- | — 

liament was in at that time. 1 716 

Since the independents were maſters of the parliament, Several pe- 
petitions againſt the king multiplied fo faſt, that ſcarce a reο for 
day paſſed without ſome one being preſented to the commons, 


*. ta 1 Againſt the 
eſpecially from the garriſons, which were part of the army. king. 


Lambert being returned irom Scotland, the regiments under Kuthworch, 
his command tailed not to preſent a petition agrecable to the n 
remonſtrance of the army. Somerſetſhire, where the king Id. P. 1236. 
had formerly many adherents, diſtinguiſhed itſelf on this p. 2372+ 
occaſion above all the reſt, by preſenting a petition, deſiring 

that ſpeedy and effectual juſtice might be executed upon the 

chief delinquents, that is, upon the king. The commons 

were ſo pleaſed with ſuch a petition from a whole county, n 

that 
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#348. that to encourage the reſt to preſent the like, the. petitioners 
ere called in and received the thanks of the houſe, and the 
petition with the order of thanks were forthwith printed and 
publiſhed. It does not however appear that the other coun- 
p. z. ties followed this example. Only Norfolk, a few days after, 
dacieeſired by a petition, that the king himſelf might be brought 


to impartial juſticde. | | | 
Committe: At length, the 23d of December, the houſe: of commons 
appointed to having reſolved, purſuant to the deſires of the army, to 
3 bring the chief delinquents to a trial, and intending to be- 
againſt the gin with the king, appointed a committee of thirty- eight to 
king. — up a charge, and for that purpoſe to receive all infor- 
Wieck. mations and examinations of witneſſes for the matters of 
Clarendon, fact againſt him. 
= * The ſame day, the fleet under the command of the earl 
Adlers to of Warwick ſent a declaration to the general, that they con- 
the army. curred with the army in their remonſtrance. This did not 
e ene much redound to the earl of Warwick's honour, who hav- 
Wnüclork ing been one of the preſbyterian-leaders, was the firſt that 
quitted his party to join with the independents. 
Ruſhworth, The reſolution to try the king being taken, (a reſolution 
2 675. projected by ſeveral officers of the army, when he firſt reti- 
Herber. red to the Ille of Wight) colonel Harriſon was commanded 
to remove him from Hurſt-caſtle to Windſor. All the time 
- -  * the king was in the Iſle of Wight, he kept a private cor- 
Stratagem reſpondence with the lord Newburgh. Since his being at 
for the Hurſt, that lord had found means to acquaint him, he was 
— to be removed to Windſor, and as his houſe was in the 
nothing, road ©, ſent him word, to endeavour to dine with him, and 
Clarendon, complain of the going of his horſe, promiſing to ſupply him 
_ p. 299, with one of the fleeteſt in Engimd, by means of which he 
125. might attempt to eſcape. Accordingly, the king complained 
all the morning, that his horſe was very uneaſy, and fo 
artfully managed, that he was conducted to dine with the 
lord Newburgh. But when his majeſty came there, he 
was quickly told, that the horſe ſo much depended upon, 
He is was the day before lamed with a kick. This ſtratagem 
brought to failing, the king was conveyed to Windſor, where he was 
—— kept till the 19th of January 1648-9, when he was carried 
thence to to St. James's. 2 (403734 
St. James's.; - He was no ſooner at Windſor, than the council of War 
Ader lag ordered all the uſual ceremonies to the king to be laid aſide, 
afde with as ſerving him upon the knee, and the like, and moſt of 
A* » his domeſticks to be diſmiſſed. For though the council of 


1 The lodge at the king's park at Bagſhot, 
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War had no right to take then upon them, yet they daily 
incroached upon the privileges of che 1 which 


— 
acted entirely by their orders. 111-57 Ruſhworth, 
I have before ſpoken of the repreſentation 'of the com- WI. 1376, 


* Whitelock. 
mon-council of London, concerning the election of the lord= — 


„and other officers of the city. The houſe of com- n ee the 
mons having heard the report of the committee appointed gh. 16% ta 
for that purpoſe, 'otdered, that their former ordinance mayor, &c. 
ſhould be punctually executed, not regarding, that the ma- U. 600% be 
giſtrates of London ſhould de choſen out of the ableſt and vi. - — 
moſt ſubſtantial citizens, provided they were of the reign- 1369, 1376. 
ing 2 They further ordered, that freemen, for the | 
future, ſhould not be obliged to take the oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy. 

The ſame day, being the 28th of December, the com- p. 11% 
mittee appointed to conſider of drawing up a charge againſt 
the king, reported an ordinance for attainting him of high- 
treaſon, and for trying him by ſuch commithoners as ſhould 
be named in the ordinance, which being read the firſt time, 
was ordered to be read again the next morning. But as 
the houfe knew, the ordinance would be approved at the 
third reading, they paſſed an act for erecting a high court 
of juſtice, with power to try the king. The preface to 
which extraordinary act was as follow: 

«© Whereas it is notorious, That Char cles Stuart; the Preface of 
now king of England, not content with thoſe many en- 2 
cc eroachments Which his predeceſſors had made upon the erecting a 
people in their rights and freedoms, hath had a wicked court of 
* defign, totally to ſubvert the ancient and fundamental 10 f. 2 
& laws and liberties of this nation, and in their ſtead to in- l 
<« troduce an arbitrary amt tyrannical government; and 
de that beſides all other evil ways and means to bring this 
« defign to paſs, he hath proſecuted it with fire and ſword, 
<« levied and maintained a cruel war in the land againſt the 
« parliament and kingdom, whereby the country hath been 
© miſerably waſted, the publick treaſure exhauſted; trade 
„ decayed, thouſands of people murdered, and infinite other 
Wy miſeiefs committed; for all which high and treaſonable 

offences, the ſaid Charles Stuart might long ſince juſtly _ 
„ have been brought to exemplary and condign puniſu- 
„ ment: Whereas alſo the parliament; well hoping, that 
a: the reſtraint and impriſonment of his perſon, after it hal! 

* pleaſed God to deliver him into their hands, νõů⁰d lhre 
„ quieted the diftempers of the kingdom, did: urbar t 615328 
* proceed judicially againſt him; duc found Tm" oe CO: 8 
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1748. ©* ence, that ſuch their remiſſneſs ſerved only to encourage 
———* him and his complices in the continuance of their evil 
< practice, and in railing of new commotions, 'rebellions, 
and invaſions. For prevention therefore of the like or 
<< greater inconveniencies, and to the end no chief officer, 
dor magiſtrate whatſoever may hereafter preſume, traite - 
| r rouſly and.maliciouſly to imagine or contrive, the-enſlav- 
ing or deſtroying oy the Engliſh nation, and to 
4 for ſo doing: be it ordained and enacted, by 
e the commons in parliamem, and it is hereby ordained 
„and enacted by the authority thereof, That Thomas 
lord Fairſax, Oliver Cromwell, Henry Ireton, eſquires, 
« Sir Hardreſs Waller, knight, Philip kippon, (and a 
hundred and forty-five others) ſhall be, and are hereby 
appointed and required to be commiſſioners and judges for 
cc the hearing, trying, and adjudging of the faid Charles 
4 Stuart, &c. 1. 

1648-9. The ordinance for trial of the king paſſed in the houſe of 
The lords commons the ſecond of January, and was ſent up the ſame 
Ty day to the lords for their concurrence. Since the ſixth of 
Ruſhworth. December, the upper houſe had conſiſted only of nine peers, 
V11.e.1352. the reſt having abſented themſelves, that they might not be 
M. 7 obliged to countenance the outrageous proceedings of the 

commons. But upon notice that the ordinance would that 
day be ſent up to the lords, there came more peers than 

uſual, as the earls of Northumberland, Mancheſter, Rut- 

land, the lords North, Rochford, Maynard, Dacres, in all 

ſixteen, and the lord Denbigh ſpeaker. The ordinance be- 

ing read, was unanimouſly rejected. However, to gain 

time, if poſſible, the lords agreed to acquaint the commons, 

that they would ſend anſwer by meſſengers of their own; 

and at the ſame time adjourncd for ten days. This artifice 

was fruitleſs. The commons having ordered the journal of 

the houſe of lords to be examined, and finding the ordinance 

Vote of the Was rejected, voted, That all members of the houſe of 
commons, ( commons, and others, appointed to act in any ordinance 
duese ef wherein the lords were joined, ſhall be empowered to fit, 
the lords „t act, and execute, in the ſaid ſeveral committees, of them - 
Dans « ſens, notwithſtanding the houſe. of peers join not with 
And therefore * ordered the names et: ſix 


Ps K 7 Among 
* declared, on Jan, 1. war againſt thealionen.and Bas 
e fundamental laws Ir this dom of England, rr e T om. 
realm, N is treaſon in the king of Eng- VII. p. 138%%%/g/ 2 
land, bot the ume to come, to levy 
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Among theſe laſt was ſerjeant Bradſhaw, who was aſter- 1648-9. 
wards chofen preſident of the high court of juſtice. Then, wy 
he houſe-voted: . 
4 2 That the people under God, are the original of all — votes. 
4 juſt power, an. 4. 
0 2. That the commons of England aſſembled in parlia- 6 
<< ment, being choſen by, and repreſenting the people; have 
« the ſu authority of this nation. 
„ 3- That whatever is enacted and declared law by the 
* commons of England, aſſembled in parliament, hath the 
c force of law, and all the people of this nation are in- 
« cluded th „although the conſent and concurrence of 
<« the king, and houſe of peers, be not had thereunto *. 
Theſe. principles, tho directly contrary to the true con- 
ſtitution of the Engliſh government, were however very 
agreeable to thoſe of the independerits; whoſe intention was 
to turn the monarchy into a republick. | 
The ordinance for trial of the king, with the amend- Rui.worti, 
ments that were forced to be made for want of the lords 8 
concurrence, paſſed the houſe of commons the 6th of Ja- : 


nuary. 

The following days to the 26th, were employed in pre- 
parations for the trial, the like whereof had never yet been 
ſeen in the world. I intend not to ſwell the hiftory with 
the circumſtances of this famous trial. "They ate to be See State- 
found in a little book, entitled, © A true account of the trial 8 
© of Charles Stuart, &c.” publiſhed at London in 1650, and 
tranflated into French, wherein nothing is omitted. I ima- 
gine I ſhall do the reader no injury, to refer him to this 
book, which is not ſcarce, and which will inform him of all 
_ particulars 2. I ſhall content myſelf therefore with briefly N — 
obſerving, what I think moſt material in the affair. rag er pr 
„kin 
Charles, 


1 Theſe votes, ſays Ruſtiworth, be- 
ing reported to the houſe, the houſe 
put them one after another to the queſ- 
tion, and there was nct one negative 
voice to any one of them, Tom. VII. 
p. 1383. At this time Mr. Elſynge 
_ 55 be 3 . 
of the parti becauſe (ſays White- 
lock of l he would 
have no hand in the buſineſs of the 
king. He was a juſt and honeſt man, 
and a moſt excellent clerk, Mew. p. 
364—=Jan. 6. The committee of 
eſtates in Scotland refiding in London, 


 Vor. X. 


writ a letter to the commons, defiring 
they would not proceed to try or ex-- 
cute the king, without the advice of 
their nation. Ruſtworth, Tom. VII. 
p. 1384. 

: > "John Bradſtiaw ſerjeant at law, 
was prefident of the court, W:llam 
Steele, Dr. Doriſtans, and Mr. Aſke, 
were counſellors aſſiſtants to draw up 
the charge againſt the king. Jobn 
Coke, ſollicitor. Serjeant Dandy, ſet - 
jeant at arms, Mr. Phelps and Mr. 
— clerks to the ft. Lud - 
low, Tam. I. p. 275: 
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| 1641-9. I. The high court of juſtice obſerved the fame rules in 
| —— trying the king, as in judging a common malefactor, there 
| | being no precedent of ſuch a trial. | 

Wl Concerning II. The principal article of the accuſation was, that the 

| r ce a King had levied war againſt the parliament, which was un- 
ls Ng 8 e a f . 

| war againſt deniable. The fieges and battles were evident proofs of it. 

| the parlia- But this ought not to have been the principal point. It 

et. ſhould have been proved, that he was the beginner and au- 

.thor of the war. For it is manifeſt, if the war had been 

only defenſive on his part, he was not to be blamed. And 

ct, in the charge, he was ſuppoſed to have put the par- 

5 under a neceſſity of defending themſelves, and this 

point, which was the chief, not only was not proved, but 

even not attempted to be ſo. The depoſitions of the wit- 

neſſes tended not to ſnow, that the king had forced the par- 

liament to take up arms, but only that he had been ſeen 

ſword in hand againſt the parliament, and giving orders to 

levy war, The queſtion, which of the two, the king or 

the parliament, had begun the war, ought to haye been 

fully cleared. But though it had been fo to the king's diſ- 

advantage, who does not know, that the beginner of a war, 

is not always the aggreſſor ? This was a point of great diſ- 

cuſſion, and which impartial judges would have found diffi- 

cult to decide. For if what has been ſaid in the hiſtory of 

this reign he remembered, it will be obſerved, that though 

it is evident the king governed in an arbitrary manner for 

{ome years, the ground of the war he undertook, was nat 

in mantcrance of this. arbitrary power, v - le had tully con- 

ſented to the annulling of his uſurpations. But the ground 

of the war, on his part, was the defence of the power the 

king enjoys by the laws of the land. On the parliament's 

tide, the ground of the war was, That in a ſuppoſition, the 

i king could not be truſted any more, they would have di- 

I vcited him of the power his legal prerogatives afforded him 

| | to return to his tormer courſes, and, govern for the future as 

I he had governed before. The king was unwilling to be 

{ curbed, and the parliament would fet bounds to his power. 

I} This was the true ground of the war. It was not therefore 


eaſy to determine who was the firſt author of it. The kin 
refuſed to give other ſecurity for the future than his word ; 
and the parliament pretended to have very ſtrong reaſons to 
ſuſpect the word of a prince, who had fo often broke it. 
| To determine on which fide juſtice and reaſon lay, the 
1 king's heart muſt have been dived into, to know Petber 
i he was hincere, or intended to deceive the parliament. On 
| + AE the 
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the other hand, it was neceſſary to know, whether the di- 
rectors of the parliament had not ſome other end than the 
publick good, and whether private intereſts were not eon- 


544 
1648-9. 


cealed under _ YO But all theſe things could be 


known only to God. And yet, the parliament, being judge 
and party, ſuppoſed, without alledging any proof, that the 
king was the aggreſſor and ſole author of the war. 


III. There are frequent inſtances in hiſtory of kings afſaſ- Of the par- 
ſinated by their ſubjects, in conſequence cither of the pub-liament's 
lick hatred, or of private revenge, or of the intereſt of ſome making 


faction. The Engliſh hiſtory furniſhes, even ſince the con- 


chemſelves 


judge of the 


queſt, examples of two kings ſolemnly depoſed and impri- king. 


ſoned. But till Charles I. it no where appears, that any 
king was ever tried for his lite, before his own ſubjects as 
judges. I ſhall ſay nothing here of other ſovereigns, who 
are poſſeſſed of a greater authority over their ſubjects than 
the kings of England; for there may be a wide difference 
between ſovereigns in that reſpect. But conhning myſelf 
wholly to the kingdom of England, and ſuppoſing the con- 
ſtitution of the government ſuch as it was from the conqueſt 
to Charles I. I ſhall briefly ſet forth what has been faid for 
and againſt ſo extraordinary a trial. In the firſt place, it is 
demanded, On what law, natural or poſitive, was founded 
the right aſſumed by the parliament of England to try the 
king? The moſt plauſible anſwer in vindication of the par- 
liament's proceedings, is as follows. | 
According to the conſtitution of the Engliſh government, 
the king is no leſs bound than the ſubject, to obſerve the 


laws, to which himſelf or predeceſſors aſſented, which is the © 


principal clauſe of the coronation-oath. If this obligation 
be equal on both ſides, there mult be therefore equally 
means to cauſe them to diſcharge it, in caſe they come to 
neglect it. As for the ſubject, there is no manner of diffi- 
culty. The penalties againſt offenders are univerſally known, 
and the courts of juſtice are appointed to inflict them. It 
is true, the laws have ordained no penalty upon the kings 
who diſcharge not their duty, as well out of reſpect to the 
regal dignity, as becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the 
king, to whom the execution of the laves is committed, 
ſhould be the firſt to break them, and betray the truſt lodged 
in him by the people. He is nevertheleſs bound to obſerve 
them himſelf, and cauſe them to be obtcrvec by the fubject. 
This is a principle generally acknowledged. But what is 
this obligation, if the obſervance of the laws depends ſolely 
on his will, and there be no juſt means to compel! him to 

ho 1 oblerve 


Reaſons far 
the parlia- 
ent. 
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1648-9. obſerve them, or puniſh him when he breaks them? Will 
Nn it not be an empty ſound without any meaning; And will 
not the Engliſh government be as arbitrary as that of any 
— — other country in the world? Since, therefore, the laws have 
not decreed any penalty againſt a king that ſhould neglect 
his duty,” or the manner, to conſtrain him to diſcharge it; 
and as, nevertheleſs, he lis bound by the ſame laws to pro- 
cure the obſervance thereof, and to obſerve. them himſelf, 
the nation's repreſentative, in parliament is of courſe to call 
him to an account, ſince it is not poſſible to imagine an 
other way. Suppoſing the king has violated the moſt fun- 
damental faws of the realm, ſhall foreigners. be applied to, 
for to bring him to juſtice ? Can it be ſuppoſed, | contrary to 
experience, that the king is under an impoſſibility of break- 
ing the fundamental laws of the kingdom, of endeavouring 
| to ſubvert them, and of eſtabliſhing an 2tbitrary govern- 
ment? Will it be maintained, that he may do it with im- 
punity ? But if he is aſſured of i impunity, what difference is 
there between the Engliſh government and the moſt deſpo- 
tick, ſince its preſervation, will ſolely depend. on the king's 
prodity and will ? If he runs no hazard in trying to alter the 
conſtitution, after ten attempts, he will try again, even till 
he ſucceeds: As to the objection, That leſs violent means 
than war may be uſed to oblige the king to the obſervance 
of the laws, and Teſs unjuſt and extraordinary, than the 
taking away his life, to pang him tor the breach of them ; 
it is anſwered, This is true, and the parliament had accord- 
ingly tried to ſecure the government by other methods, as 
by demanding of the king that the power of the militia 
might be lodged in both — 5 If the king had agreed to 
it, the realm would have been in peace, and the people's 
jealoufies have ceaſed. But he had taken up arms to pre- 
vent the parliament's uſing theſe means, a clear evidence 
that his deſign was to maintain himſelf in a condition to al- 
ter the gavernment when he ſhould have opportunity. This 
unjuſt war had been the occaſion of infinite miſchiefs, of the 
death of thouſands of his ſubjects, and the ruin of the reſt; 
anch if he was brought to a trial, it was not ſo much to pu- 
nub him for violating the laws, as for prefetting the unjuſt 
and violent way of arms, before the expedients offered A 
to-prevent his n them for the future. 
Reaſons The adoggates for the king fay,, 1. Though the kings of | 
azainft the England have rot ſo much authority in their realm as ſome 
en othet Kings, it (toes not follow, that gry may be. put upon 
' | * 120 Mtoe . 
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| | 
a level wich th beer, and made equally accountable for their 


actions. a 

2. The ptinciple laid down for foundation, that there is 
an equal obligation upon the king and the'ſubjects to obſerve 
the law, is falſe, and conſequently the . reaſoning 
founded thereon, of no force. For, private perſons being 
entruſted'only With their own conduct, nothing can exempt 
them from the obſervance of the laws. But the king being 
entruſted with the government of the ſtate, and the execu- 
tion of the Jaws, he has conſequently power to qualify them 
on certain occaſions, otherwiſe this truſt would be to no 
purpoſe. © The laws could not foreſee every thing, and there 
are occafions' where it is abſolutely 8 ary for the public 

to act contrary to them, or at leaſt, to ſulpend the 
obſervance of them, and therefore the obligation of the king 
and the ſubje& is not equal. 

3. Suppoling the king had violated ſome of the fundamen- 
tal laws of the kingdom, and levied war againft the parlia- 
ment -after the 'moſt unjuft manner, it did not follow that 
he might be puniſhed with death, by reaſon he has. neither 
ſuperior nor equal in the Kings om, ind he could have none 
but ſubjects for his judges. Beſides, he was the fountain of 
juſtice, and it was abſurd to make him liable to juſtice, from 
whom it flows and derives its whole authority. 

4. According to this ſuppoſition, the chance of war hav- 
ing put him in the power of his enemies, he might have 
been detained in priſon, and prevented from doing miſchict, 
till he was prevailed with to grant all the ſecurities required. 
But there was a wide difference between impriſonment and 
death; as the firſt could be conſidered as a reaſonable and 

neceſſary precaution, and the other as a puniſhment ſubjects 
were not impowered to inflict on their ſovereign, a5, 1 
the like had never been heard of. 

5. But the ſuppoſition that the king had violated the laws, 
and levied unjuſt war againſt his parliament, was very far 
from being — In the firſt place, as to the 
laus, if the king, miſled by evil counſels, had, on ſome 
ocbafons, carried his power too far, when the Parliament 
made him ſenſible of the ill conſequences of this conduct, 
he had chearfully and willingly renounced the exorbitant 

pawer:which elieved Rimſelf before to be juſt! intitled 
. had, 2 delay, conſented to a [he acts pre- 
Ent te Kia Sn Gt Tabj ect; and agreed that his molt Inti- 
mate counſellors ſhould be brought to juſtice. The parlia- 
ment had accepted this ESTER without 8 the 
3 eal 
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1648-9. leaſt deſire of cauſing him to ſuffer for his paſt faults. After 
that, it Was abſurd | to ledge thel. fy ſame faults, © amply 


repaired, as a motive © ive of t the he juſtice prete pretende d to be executed. 


upon Him: 
6. As for the war he had levied againſt his parliament, it 


was wrongfully aſſerted, and without the leaſt proof, that 


the king, had raiſed ih begun it on purpoſe to avoid giving 
his people ſecurity. And under colour of deſiring ſecurity 


for the ſuture, a defirs wholly founded upon mere ſuſpicions 


and bare poſſibilities” that the king might abuſe his power, 


it was pretended to ſtrip him of all his prerogatives, in a 


word, of the regal authority, and leave him only a ſhadow 
of royalty. Thus, ſuppoſing it true that the king had be- 
gun the war, Which was by no means evinced, it wou!1 
allo be truc, that the parliament had excited it, by attempt - 
under a vain pretence_of peace and concord, to reduce 
ing to tne molt melancholy ſtate a a ſovereign can poſſibl 


* 


be in. 

7. The juſtice, pretended to be executed upon the king. 
was founded intirely on two ſuppoſitions, ſupported with 15 
proof, The firit, that the king had undertaken the war, 
only to free himſelf from giving ſecurity. The ſecond, that 
there was reaſon to ſear he would employ the power that 
ſaould be left him, in altering the conſtitution. All reafon- 
able perſons were therefore left to judge, whether there vras 
juſtice in frampling upon all jaws divine and human, and 
inficting upon their ſovereign a capital puniſhment on two 

ſuch raſh ſuppoſitions. 

8. As for the plunder, ruin, murder, and other miſchiefs 
occaſion ied by the wars, before they could be charged to the 
king's account, it ought at leaſt to have been well proved 
chat he was the author of the war. But if this point were 
jully examined, it would doubtleſs be found, that the com- 


plainers. themſclves could alone be charged with it. 


— — — — : — 


9. The king was proceeded againſt for intending to change 
the government, and make it arbitrary and tyrannical. But 


every Engliſhman was convinced, that the government had 
never been more deſpatic, more tyrafnical, and more arbi- 


rrary than ſince the meeting of this parliament, "There 
was ſcarce a law but what had been violated.” The two 


houſes had, for ſeveral eg 5 the ſupreme authority 


contrary to the known laws. lately the commons had 


voted, that all power was lodged in them, without the con- 


currence of king and peers, a maxim unknown to the Eng- 
liſn ſrom tlie foundation of the monarchy, 
10, The 
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10. The commons in eſtabliſhing, by a bare vote, that 1646 
it belonged to them alone to try the king, had plainly de 


clared, they owned neither ſuperior nor equal, which was 
really introducing an arbitrary government. 

11. Laſtly, till 1643, the parliament had only ſuſpected 
the king's intention to alter the government, but after the 
parliament had aſſumed th: direction, the en ee WS 
really and truly changed. The king was moreover ſuſpecte- 
of an . the eſtabliſhed 2 fg but the parlia- 
ment had indeed changed it, and reduced it to a deplorable 
confuſion, and the R of this unfortunate change had 


—— iP Dr ren . 


been the true cauſe of the war, and of all the ſubſequent 


= 


calamitics. 

IV. The fourth circumſtance I intend to obſerve, is, that 
the king was brought three times before the high court of 
Juſtice, and as often called upon to anſwer the charge en- 
tered againſt him, which was read in his hearing. But he 
conſtantly refuſed to own the authority of the court, and of 
thoſe who erected it, On the other hand, the court would 
never hear his reaſons for declining their juriſdiction, They 
always took for granted, that the authority by wlLich the 
court was eſtabliſhed, was fſufhcient ; which was the very 
thing the king would have combated, but was never ſuffered. 
At laſt, ſeeing he could not prevail to be heard on that ſub- 
je, he left his reaſons in writing to this effect: 


* 
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That no earthly power could juſtly call him {who was 7is reason: 


ce their king) in queſtion as a delinquent. 


« but what were warranted, either by God's laws, or the 
„ municipal laws of the country where he lives. As for 
ce the proceedings againſt him, they could not be warranted 
«« by God's laws. For on the contrary, it is there ſaid, 
% where the ward of a king is, there is pow?r ; and wha may 
& ſay unte him, what deft thay © Eccleſ. viii. 4. Then for 


La 
** 


« king, they all going in his name: And one of their 
„ maxims is, That the king can do no wrong, Beſides, the 


ce law upon which they grounded their proceedings, muſt 


either be old or new: if old, they ought to thew it; if 
« new, they ſhould tell what authority, warranted by tlie 
« fundamental laws of the land, had made it, and when. 

C How the houſe of commons could erect a court of judi- 
5 cature, which was neyer one itſelf, he left to God and 


5 the world to judge. 


the law of the land, no impeachment can he againſt the 


114 „ And 


for it, 


That there were no proceedings juſt againſt any n 


th, 


' 145 
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Remarkable 
depoſitions 
againſt the 
king, 
Ruſhworth, 
VII. p. 2406. 


ce that the people of England's commiſſion could grant their 
« pretended power, he faw nothing they could ſhew for 
« that for certainly they never aſked the queſtion. of the 


commons it was too well known, that the major part of 
them were detained or deterred from fitting : 10 l 

« had no other, this would have been a ſufficient reaſon 
« for him to proteſt againſt the lawfulneſs of their pretended 
% court. 6 * 

„That the arms he took up, were only to defend the 
„ furlamenta} laws of the kingdom, againſt thoſe who had 
« ſuppoſed his power had totally changed the ancient go- 
«:yernment'*."-- 


V. Of all the witneſſes, as T ſaid, examined againſt the 


king 2, there was not one which proved the king to be 
author of the war. But among the depoſitions, there were 
two which muſt not paſs unobſerved, ſuppoſing they were 
neither forged nor altered. The firſt ſhows, the king was 
much leſs incenſed againſt the independents than againſt the 
preſbyterians, though afterwards he had but too much cauſe 
to perceive, that the principles of the former, were more 
deſtructive to him, than thoſe of the latter. The ſecond 
ſeems to prove, that the king did not act with ſincerity, 
even in the treaty of Newport. 


1 2414. Richard Price a ſcrivener of London depoſed, that the 


committee of ſafety being informed, that the king was pri- 
vately negotiating with the independents, ſent the deponent 
to Oxfore,. under calour of carrying propoſals to the king, 


from the independents: that he was introduced to the king 

by che earl of Briſtol, and received orders to ſay to the Jead- 
in independents, from his majeſty, that if they would take 

his part againſt the parliament, he would grant them, what- 
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cver freedom they defired, b 
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„This, ſays” the Eing, I intended Echard's Hiſt, Tom. II. p. 633, and 


to ſpeak in Weſttnintter-hall; on Mon- their. depofirions in Ruſftworth, Tom. 


— 


hindered to ow my reaſon. trials, Tom, 2 N 
Wan iG r e 2 
e der "tains at length Th 
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day, Jan. 22, but againſt reaſon was VII. p. 1406, Kc, and in State- 
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Tue ſecond depoſition was of Henry Gooche of. . 1648-9. 
Inn, who faid : “ That on the goth of September laſt, Av 
t having acceſs to, and diſcourſe with, the king at New- p. 1413. 

« port, he told him, that ſince his majeſty had juſtified 
c the parliament's taking up arms, by conſenting, to the 

« preface of the bill, he did not queſtion, but moſt. of the 
F< pre bytetian- party, both ſoldiers and others, would ſtick 

& elſe to him,” To which the king anſwered, <<. That 
* he would have all his old friends know, that though for 

«* the preſent he was contented to give the parliament. leave 

* to call their own war what they pleaſed, yet he, nei- 

«* ther did then, nor ever ſhould decline the juſtice of his 

* own caufe.” Moreover, upon the deponent's ſaying, 
That his buſineſs was much retarded through want of 

% commiſſions.” The king made anſwer, ** That being 
upon a treaty he would not diſhonour himſelf, but if the 
£6 deponent would go over to the prince his ſon, (who had 

„full authority from him,) he, or any for him, ſhould re- 

& ceive whatever commiſſions ſhould be deſired.“ That, 

beſides, he expreſſed much joy, that his good ſubjects would 
99 for his reſtoration. | od 

The king refuſing to anſwer before the high-court of Sentence is 
jaſtice, his refuſal was taken, according to the laws of Eng- pronounced . 
land, for a confeſſion, and ſentenee of death was paſſed upon be - 
him the 27th of January 1. A little before his ſentence was refuſed to 
8 he earneſtly deſited to be heard before the two ne — 

uſes, ſaying, he had ſomething of great importance to VII. g. — 
offer them. But his deſire was rejected. It is generally Welwood, 
believed, he intended to propoſe to the parliament, that he Ludlow. 
would abdicate the crown in favour of his eldeſt ſon. 
The ſentence was executed the 3oth of January 1648-9, ie is exe- 

on a ſcaffold erected in the ſtreet at the windows of the cuted. 


Banque hk wal. The King ict de bee 
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1 The names of thoſe who were 


preſent, .and gave their affent to the 
ſentence,. were As follows : Bradſhaw, 
preſident 3 Life, Say, Cromwell, 


Hooeningham,  Peringtin, . Martin, 
Pur.-foy, Bark tead, Thom/inſon, Black - 
tone, Millingron, Conſtable, Lud- 
low, Hut hingſon, Liveſy, Tich- 
bourn, Roc, Lilbourn, Smith, Ed- 
wards, Clement, Wogan, Norton, 
Harwy, Venn, 
Fleerwor 8, ' Mayne, J. Temple, 
Scroope , Dean, Okey, Hewſon, Goffe, 
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Ireton; Hardreſſe Waller, Bourchier, 


Scot, Andrews, 


Helland, Carew, Jones, Corbet, Alen, 
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Pelham, Blagrave, Walton, Harriſon, . 


Whalley, © Pride, Ewers, Grey ok. 
Groby, Danvers, Maleverer, Moore, - 
Alured, Cawley, Stapley, Doveng, - 
Horton, Hammond, Love, Potter, Gar- 
land, Dixwell, P. Temple, Waite. . 
All theſe likewiſe, (except thoſe — 
names are printed in [tack characters) 
with Ingoldſby and Chaloner, ene! 
the warrant for the king's execution. 
Ruſhworth, Tom, VII. p. 1316, 
1426. See an account of them in 
Heath, P. 196, &c. _ 28 
2 Two men in diſgulſes and vizors, 
ood upon the ſcaffold for executioners. 
.  » Whienork, 
fr ns 
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3648-9. with grent conſtancy, ang " 6M ſhowing the Jealt ſigus 
— of TOs, 1 or amazement; His body, aiter havir g been 
or ſome days cxpoſed to view, in 012 of the rooms at 
Whitehall, „ carried to Windſor, and buried without any 
pomp in St, George's chapel 7. 
Character of It isi no eaſy thing to give a juſt character of Chal: I. 
Cree. amidſt the exceive commendations beſtowed 93 kim by 
tome, and the calumnies wherewith others have endeav«;ured 
to blacken his reputation. If the parties born in his reio1n 
Bad died with him, we might find in the hiſtories of that 
time, .compoſed after the troubles were over, an impartiality 
which might Help to form a true judgment of this prince's 
character. Buc the lame parties continuing 1n the following 
reigns, with a. mutual animoſity, it may be faid, there is 
not an impartial Eugliſhi hiſtorian upon this ſubject. Some 
had no other view than to vindicate the king, and others, 
whoſe aim was to juſtiſy the parliament, could not do it 
without loading the <p and rendering bim odious. We 
mult therefore procced with the utmolt caution when we arc 
v2 ſearch of this piince's character, for fear of being miſled, 
and drawn into error by the different repreſentations given 
their readers by the uſtorians. Notwithſtanding theſe diffi- 
culties, I hall briefly ſpeak my thoughts, free from 3! 
party-paſſion and pr zudice. 
Ido not had, the commendations beſtowed on Charles J. 
with regard to fobticty, temperance, and chaſtity, were 
ever conteſted. All agree likewiſe, that he was a good 
huſband, a good father, and a good maſter, But ſome ac- 
cuſe him, and perhaps not unjuſtly, of ſuffering his queen 


to have too great an influence over him, and too large a 
ihare 


+45 


Whitelock, p. 375. William Hulet : day, removed to Windſor, where came, 
was tried ad confer) ned on 0. 15, by permiſſion, the duke of Richmond, 
1660, for being one of them, State- the marquis of Hertford, the cars of 
trials, Tom. II. p. 381, Kc. In the Southampton and Lindſey, with Dr, 
fame trial it is ſaid, That Brandon pour biſhop of London, Colonel 
te hangman ct oſt the king's head, hichcot, the governor, not permit- 
P. 385. Others, ſay, it was colo. el ting the biſhop to ſay the burial-office, , 


a oy ce. Life of Crenavell. according to-the liturgy, the body was 
| N After the King's head was ſtruck ſilently interted on Febroary 9, in 
18 off at one blow, his body was put jn vault about the middle f the che. 


2 coiyn, coyered, with black velvet, over-againſt the eleventh ſt M on the 
„ and removed to his lodęing- room jn; ſovereign's ſide, · near Henry VIII. and 
1 Whitehall. Being imbalmed, it was Jane Seymour, with this 1 AEcription 
0 delivered the yth of February to four in capital letters, on a fillet of lead, 
(th et his ſervants, Herbert, XMildmay, KING CHARLES, 1645 The 
| Preſton, and Joyner, who had been whole funeral charges came but 28 
| #ppoiged to Walt upon him during his Aar 98. He: bert"s Mein. 
Tupriſonment, and ) —_ that (FH 
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ſhare in ſlate-affairs 1. The kingdom being proteſtant, and 1648-9. 
the queen a very zealous catholick, her power, which ſhe Wyn 
greatly abuſed in cauſing the molt important offices to be 
conferred on papiſts, muſt have been looked upon with a 
jealous eye, This was the chief ground of the opinion 
ſpread about the kingdom, that the court intended to reſtore 
the catholick religion in England. Ait 
* He was fo great a lover of juſtice, that no temptation could 
© diſpoſe him to a ris action, except it was ſo diſguiſed to 
him, that he believed it to be juſt.” Theſe are the lord r. 111, g. 
Clarendon's own words, which may be very true, if applied 197. 
to the concerns of particular perſons. But beſides the juſtice 
which a king ought to adminiſter impartially to private per- 
ſons, there is another kind of juſtice due from him, to all 
his people in general. With reſpect to this laſt, it may 
juſtly be doubted, that the lord Clarendon's encomium is 
inconſiſtent with the project of altering the conſtitution, and 
aſſuming a power, which certainly was illegal. Nay, I do | 
not believe, that this was one of the things diſguiſed to him, 4 
and I ſhould rather think, it was by him, thar his miniſters 
and courtiers framed their conduct, and adapted their no- 
tions to his, in order to make their court and advance their 
fortune. 
Never was king perhaps ſo punctual and regular in his 
devotions both publick and private. This was of ſome uſe 
to him, to repel the charge of his not being well- affected to 
the proteſtant religion, and he knew how to improve it on 
occaſion. 
He abhorred all debauchery, and could not endure an 
obſcene or mrophane word. His court was very different 
from his father's, where oaths, prophane jeſts, and obſcene 
diſcourſe were but too much in vogue. It is hard to con- 
ceive, how the duke of Buckingham, who was uſed to king 
James's ways, could accommodate himſelf to the gravity 
and ſeverity of Charles I. or how king Charles could ad pt, 
himſelf to the duke of Buckingham's manners, FER 
James I. was laviſh, and his fon Charles inclined towards 
avarice. But this failing may be excuſed by the conſidera- 
tion, that he never abounded with money, from the begin- 
ning to the end of his reign. . 
His enemies would repreſent him as a cruel and bloody 
prince; but as they have not been able to reproach him 
with any particular action denoting ſuch a diſpoſition, it is 
OP . 
s Sir Philip Warwick ſays, that *© of the queen's perſon, than of his 
kipg Charles © was always mere chairy „ buſineſe, p. 20+ 


Clarendon, 


III. p. 335. 


„% é ⁶ i 
ve, this charge is founded on the ſuppoſit ion 
wing deen author of a war ai rel fo ES: blood 


"Sine appears in his hiſtory, was not bs rocks 
made frequent uſe of mental refervations,. con- 
oealed in ambiguous tetms and general expreſſions, of which 
he reſerwed the explication at a proper time and place. For 
this reaſon, che parliament could never confide in his pro- 
miſes, wherein there was always either ſome ambiguous 


term, or ſome reſtriction that rendercd them uſeleis. his 


may be ſaid to be one of the principal cauſes of his ruin, be- 
cauſe giving thereby occaſion of diſtruſt, it was not poſſible 
to find any expedient for a peace with the parliament. He 
was thought to act with ſo little ſincerity in his engagements. 
wat it was believed there was no dependence on his word. 
The parliament could not even reſolve to debate on the 
King's propoſitions, ſo continced were they of his ability t© 
hide his real intentions under ambiguous expreſſions. But 
they ſent their own propoſitions to the king, with the liberty 
only of ſaying content, or not content, ſo apprehenſive were 
they of his explications. But as I may y accuſed of load- 
ing the king too much upon the point of ſincerity, I think 
it incumbent on me, to July what I bave ſaid, by an un- 
exceptionable evidence. I mean the earl of Clarendon. 
M law enatted by violence aut lat (ſays that illuſtrious 
© 'hiſtorian) 7s 197 2272 enacled, was one 0 f thoſe Poſitions 
* of Ariſtotle, which hath never been force MY and as 
an advantage, that being v. well managed, and ſlautiy inſſted 
upon, would, in ſpite of all their inachinations have brought 
* his majeſty enemies to a temper 0 being freate.. with, But 
C 


ute fome cauſe to believe, that even this argument which 


© 10as nnanſwerable for the rejefting the bill | for taking away 
the bifhops votes] was applied for the confirming it; and an 


pinion that the violence and force uſed in procuring it ren- 


red Wiabfolutely invalid and void, made the confirmation «f 
c 11 44% conf en, as not being of of ren rength to make that att 
© goody wes in ifelf mull.” Aud I doubt this. logick vad 
an influence" npon — 42 of 10 22 moment than theſe. 

Det ee, dge after this, if we may boalt of, hip 
Chacls's'fincerity,' ſinde even in paſſing acts of pe parliament, 
which is them authentick and ſolemn Aron iſe a King of 


England enn make, he gave bis aſſert, fner „in an opi- 


nion, that they were void in ehenifeles, an nd e 
he was not bound by this engagement. I paſs over in ſi- 
lengeuthe manifeſt breach of the petition of right, perhaps 
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upon the ſame principle, and of his many aſſuranges to his 1648-9. 
parliament of his intention to maintain their privileges... 


which he violated within a few days, becauſe theſe things 
have been ſufficiently ſpoken of in the hiſtory of his reign. 
Some accuſe him of an inclination for. the Roman catho- 
lick religion; nay, there are who carry this charge ſo far as 
to ſay, he intended to reſtore it in England. Theſe impu- 
tations are groundleſs. But it cannot be. denied, that he 
gave occaſion for them by his conduct, though contrary to 
his intention. During the firſt fifteen years of his reign, 
the Roman catholicks were not only {creened from che ri- 
gour of the law, but even encouraged and countenanced to 
ſuch a degree, that he made them privy-counſellors, ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, and lords-lieutenants of counties. Two 
things induced him to this condeſcenſion. The firſt, the 
queen's importunities, who was extremely zealous-for her 
religion. The ſecond, his project to render himſelf abſo- 
lute, for the execution of which, he believed the aſſiſtance 
of the catholicks, as well Engliſh. as foreigners, to be ne- 
ceſſary. But I will not affirm, that the queen, and ſome 
of the miniſtry, had not formed with regard to reli- 
gion, more extenſive projects, which they did not think 
proper to impart to the king. The aſſiſtance of the catho- 
licks, whom the king had managed for another occation, 
became neceſſary for his own defence, after his breach with 
the parliament. How unwilling ſoever he ſeemed to receive 
any aid from the papiſts, it is certain, many were enter- 
tained in his ſervice, and that he was privately aſſiſted by 
the catholicks on ſundry important occaſions. | 
Though it cannot be proved that he excited the Iriſh re- 
bellion, it may however be affirmed, it was not againit him 
that the Iriſh took up arms, ſince they never had leſs caute 
to complain, than in this and the late reign. - Beſides, the 
papiſts, both Iriſh. and Engliſh, always looked upon this 
prince as their protector, and were ever ready to aſſiſt him. 
Had he ſucceeded in his deſigns, very likely, the condition 
of the catholicks in England and Ireland, would have been 
much more happy, and the penal laws in great meaſute re- 
pealed. But it does not follow, that the king himſelf had 
any inclination to popery, or intended to eſtabliſh-the Ro- 
miſh religion. In ſhort, that he was a ſincete member of 
the church of England, can hardly be doubted, ſince he 
affirmed it on the ſcaffold, at a time when it could be of no 
ſervice to him to diſſemble his belief. be i e 
1 1 ws. 1 | | ” ; | 7 : Many 
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THB HIS TORY 
2 N Many people g ive him the ſitrname of martyr, pretending, 
| he ſuffered þ 86; of in maintenance of de truth of the prote- 


ion againſt, the. preſbytet aus and independents, 
and call the day of his death, which s folemni: ad. yearly.on 


ſtant religi 


the goth of January, the day of his martyrdom. 
the ſirſt place, there was too great à co eine of cauſes 


which brought him to this tragical cn, 
ſolc ly to religion. 


But in 


— 


> aſcribe his death 
2. Though it were true that religion 


was the ſole cauſe of his death, it would not be univerſally 
agreed that he died for defending the truth of the proteſtant 


tcligion, ſincc, 


among. N 8 


the Lagliſh alone, or 


rather a great part af the Engliſh, hold epi. opacy £0 be a 


doctrine. of faith. 


I, Though dying tor epiſcopacy Were 


really, martyrdow, the King in his Jaſt propoſals at Newport, 


aprecd to zeduce cpißd 
he been condemned 


manner be ſaid to ſuffer for epiſcopa: 
had no ſhare in 447 ſentence. 
The indepciuien 
and executed him, and furely, it was 
accounts but o urg the monarchy in- 
ience be true, 
ſupporting Ne 

o the 5 
hy mould deſire, 
che chu 
of Charies 11. 


the preiſbyteriane 


thought of bring him to a trial. 


the men that condemned 
not on any religic 175 


toa republick. 5 the it r 
f 14ufter en 
mce, 44 


Charles carnot be id 
againſt the independents, 


he offered to grant them ai! 


if they v/o.id but take lis part. 
covered, 
ſt in ch. 
the day of his death to be 8 
Ame 40 | 


CF England havin 
the adyantage ſhe had! 
humiliation, which has cauſcd 
title of martyrs 


er 8 ( 


=” 


pPACY to a very ſmall. mister. 
by the + gt wet he might | 


But it 


ils WC, 


Ie ere 


45 : Had 
me 

15 Kn nt 
Mor Ser 
e 


ling 
1. 5105 


f oy om Arles J. appoi- = 
with tatting and 


"IVE bit the glorious 


Jo conclude, Cha les I. was endued with many virtucs 


and noble QUAL! ies. 


There is even room to believe, that 


his jailings flowed. intirely from his dehgn to enſlave Eng- 
land, and if, on ſome oOccaſions, he followed net exactly 
the rules of Ancerity, it was only the more eaſily to execute 


what he had undertaken. 


Wähout this unfortunate pro- 


ject, he might be reckoned one of the moſt accompliſhed 


princes that has ever been on the 3 throne . 


ok 1 


x D, Miclnood adrngites th eſe par- 


ticulars, in (his! character oi King 


Charles not tak en notice of by Rapin. 
„Heu prince of a comely pre- 
« ſente, ot à ſu cet, grave, but me- 
6 e bro a His-face was re 
« Sular, 


dime, and well com- 


cc 
44 
ce 
60 
4 
ec 
6% 


The 
duke 


rleriunsd bis body fung. healthy, 
and well-made;s” and though oi 4 
low ſtatue, was capable to endure 


the (greateſt fatigues. 


He bad 2 


2008 take of learning, and a more 
than oidinary ſkill in the L:beral 


* allsy cipecially painting, ſculpturc, 


«& Architecture, 


4 
duke of Buckii 

and the queen 

from that of 


e 


'N G &{AN D. 
1, the carl of Stafford, archbiſho}L;aud, 


ngland, were the perſons that ruined this 


unhappy prince, whom they ſo paſſionately deftred'to raiſe 


higher than his predeceſſors. 


But who can forbear making 


natural reflection on this ſubject? I mean, upon the 


a eh 
puniſhment of thoſe evil counſellors, and of the king 


him- 


ſelf. The duke of Buckingham loſt his life by the hands 
of an alla; Laud, Strafford; and the king himſelf died 
on the ſcaffold, and the queen ſpent the reſidue of her days 
in 2 melancholy widowhood, being even lighted by her 


neareſt relations. 


She lived however long enough to fee 


the prince her ſon's reſtoration, but found not in him, all 
the ſatisfaction ſhe expected, which doubtleſs was the cauſe 
ner return to France, where ſhe died in the year 1669. 


* architeQture, and medals 5 be ac- 
_ quired the nobleſt collection of any 
+ -prince in his time, and more than 
all the kings of England before him. 
« He fpoke ſeveral languages very 
well, and with a  fingular good 


ec grace; though now and then, when 


cc 
ec 


he was warm in diſcourſe, he was 
inclinable to ſtammer. He writ 2 
tolerable hand for a king, but his 
ſenſe was ſtrong, and his flile laco- 
nick.“ Mem. p. 68,-&c, 


ä 
— 


— — — 


By an indenture in the ad year of 
king Charles I. a pound weight of 
gold; of the old ſtandard, of twenty 
three carats, three grains and a halt 
fine, and half a grain allay, was coined 
into 441. 108. by tale; namely, into 
roſe - rials at 30 8. a piece; ſpur- rials 
at 158. a piece, and angels at 108. a 
piece, And a pound weight of crown 
gold, of twenty-two carats fine, and 
two carats allay, into 411. by tale; 
namely, into unitcs at 20s, Double 
crowns at 108. or Britiſh crowns at 
58. a piece. And a pound of ſilver 
of the old ſtandard, of eleven ounces, 
two-penny weight fine, into ſixty-rwo 
ſhillings by tale; namely, into crowns, 
half-crowns, ſhillings, half-ſhillings, 
two-pences, pence, and half-pence. 

The gold coins of this king (as ap- 
pears by the indenture above) ale, 
Roſe-rials, Spur-rials, Angels, Unites, 
Double and Britiſh crowns. The 
Roſeirial has, on one ſide, the king's 
figure in wrought armour, crowned, 
and holding in his right-hand the 
ſcepter, reſting upon his ſhoulder; and 
in his left-hand the ball, CAROLUS, 
D. G. MAG, BRITAN, FRAN, 


— — 


ET. HIB. REX. Reverſe, under 2 
crown, the arms quartered, Scetland 
in the firſt and fourth quarter, between 
C. R. crovened, HIS. PRE SVM. 
VT. : PROSIM. "ſtruck, probably, 
when the king was in Scctland, ang 
waighing fix-penny weights, - eight 
grains, and a quarter. (Fig. 1.) The 
Spur rial, weighing juſt halt the other, 
exhibits the king's head crowned, 
looking the contrary way, and ex- 
tending to the edye, a+ 4 hg « oy 
MAG. BRIT. FRAN, ET. RIB, 
REX. Keverſe, the arms, as before, 
VNITA TVEMVR. The Unite 
has XX. behind the king's head 
crowned in ruff, CAROLVS, D. G. 
MAG. BRIT. FRA ET. HIB. KEX. 


Reverie, arms in a ſquare ſhield 


crowned, CULTORES, SVI, EVS 


PROTEGIT. Another, with the 
falling band, has a fun for the mint- 
mark; and reverſe, the arms in an 
oval ſhield crowned, C. R. FLORENT. 
CONCORDIA, REGNA.— The 
ſilver coins of this king are Crowss, 
Half-crowns, Shillings, - Six-pences 
Two- pences, Pence, and Hulf-pence ! 
As allo, ten and twanty Shilling. 

pieces | 


4 


If uſed to a very different government 
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his 4igure on herte- back. Te 
Crown-picce has the king on ac 
back, with his ſword in his hand, 
CAROLVS. D. G. MAG. BRITA. 
FRAN. Kr. HIBER. REX. Re- 
verſe, between C. R. the arms in an 


oval ſhield crowned, CHRISTO. 


AVSPICE, REGNO. Another has 
on one fide a plain croſs, on the other 
V. with s above it. The Half- 
crowns-are various; ſome with the 
arms in an oval, ſome in a ſquare 
mield. They have for mint-marks, a 
Non paſſant, and in ſome gardant, 
anchor, harp, Flcur-de-l;s, &c. The 
Newark balf-crown, in form of a lo- 
zenge, has C. R. on eacn fide of a 
crown, and XXX, below. Reverſe, 
OBS; NEWARK. 1646, (There is 
alſo a Newark ſhilling, exactly in the 
{ame form, and with the ſame inſcrip- 
gon; only it has XII. inſtead XXX.) 
(Pig. 6.) The tract half-crown 
is in the fame form as that of New. 
ark; On one tide C. R. crowned, 
DUM, S$MIR©. SPERO; ' Reverſe, 


the cafe, and 2 ont of one of 
the towers, holding drawn {word, 
OBS, P. C. 1648. {The Pontetrac} 
ſhilling Kant word and hand, 


and has-X1I, :nicad of XXX. but in 
other reſpects it is like the half-crown,) 
(Fig. 5.) There is alſo a thice-ſhilling 

iece, coincd at the fiege of Carliſle, 
62.0 C. R. and III. below: Reverie, 
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1648. er aliar to this king, ich 


o. Os the hinge, 

fome haet 5 Ng's head crowned, 
with the uti, XII. behind the 
head : Rewelſe, “ Tims, and CHRIS 
TO AUSPICE No, a crofs the 
mint-mark, _ (% 2, Another is 
with à falling ban „(Fig. 35 One has 
1677, «nd. ARC/HETYPUS, Mo- 
NETZE. ARGERN TA. ANGLLE. 
The Carliſle il which is an 


© Oftogone, has d gown with C. R. 
XII. Reverſe, OBS, I.. 1645. 


The Six-pences are frictly like the 
ſhilling, only have VI. inſtead of XII. 
The Carliſſe fixpencs, has C. R. 
crowned, Reverſe, VI. v. The C--- 
liſle groat, is Octogone, and has 01 | 
the reverſe IIII. (Fig. 7.) The rh 
pence has the king's head, title, +: 
arms, as the larger pieces, CHRIST O& 
AVSPICE. REGNO. One bh»: tt 
Oftrich-feathers, (becauſe may: e ' 

Welch filver} with this motto 8 
VRGAT, DEVS. DISSIPEN : 
INIMICI, In the field, x 

PRO. LEG. ANG, IBE RR c. 
1645. Fig. 4.) The No- fene, xs 
I. „chind the King's head, nh e 
and arms as the three-pence, ic nd 
LV = TITIA. THRON VM. FX 
MAT. One has the king in ut, 
barcheaded, CAR, D. G. MAG. Ir. 
FRAN, ET, HIB, Reverſe, 9 o Cs, 
interlinked under a crown, FIDEL 
DEFENSOR, (Fig. 8.) The penny 
has I. bchind the King's heads 
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